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1  ITT  (William),  earl  of  Chatham^  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  statesnieQ  whom  this  couatry  has  produced,  wj^. 
the  son  of  Robert  Piit,  esq.  of  Bocoonock  in  Cornwall,  an4 
grandsQQ  of  ThQOias  Pitt,  governor  of  Madras,  who  wa^ 
purchaser  of  the  celebrated  diamond,  afterwards  called  tbe 
Regent.  The  family  was  originally  of  Dorsetshire,  wher^ 
it  had  been  long  and  respectably  established.  William 
Pitt  was  born  Nov.  15,  1708,  and  edncated  at  Etoo;^ 
wheoce,  in  January  1726,  he  went  as  a  gentleman-com* 
moner  to  Trinity- college,  O^^ford.  It  has  been  said,  that 
he  waa  not  devoid  of  poetical  talents,  of  which  a  few  spe« 
cifnens  have  been  producecj ;  but  they  do  not  amount  tp 
mdch,  and  of  his  Latin  verses  on  the  death  of  George  th^ 
First,  it  is  natural  to  suspect  that  the  whole  merit  was  not 
his  own.  When  be  quitted  the  university,  Pitt  was  for  ^, 
time  in  the  army,  and  served  as  a  cornet ;  but  \ii$  talents 
leading  him  more  decisively  to  another  field  of  action,^  b^ 
quitted  the  life  oi  a  soldier  for  that  of  a  s^atQsms^i,  a,nd 
became  a  member  of  parliament  fof  %\ie  bofi^ug^  of  Ol4 
Saruoiy  in  Februairy  1735.  In  tbU  situation  bjs  ^biliti^f 
were  soon  distinguished,  and  he  $poke  with  gr^at.  eloqiienoi^ 
against  the  Spanish  convention  in  1733«  It  was  on  the  oc-r 
casion  of  the  bill  for  registring  sc^qoieiii  in  1740,  which  h^ 
opposed  £($.  arbitrary  and  unjustifiably,  tha,^  be.  is  said  tg 
have  ina<le  his  cel^rate.4  reply  to  i^t.  Horatio  Waipolf^ 
who  bad  attacl^ed  hicnton  accovnt  of  his  yqwik  (tbpug}| 
then  thifty-two),  addingi  ths^t  t)^e  discovery  of  truth  i$ 
little  pronaoted  by  pompous  diction  and  tbeatricf^l  eD|U)tiQn( 
Mr.  Pitt  retorted,  wii,h  great  severity,  <<  I  will  nQt  wn- 
dtftfike  to  determine  wb^itber  yquth  cai^  justly  b^  imput^ 
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to  any  man  as  a  reproach  ;  but  I  will  affirm,  that  the 
wretch  who,  after  having  seen  the  consequences  of  repeated 
errors,  continues  still  to  blunder,  and  whose  age  has  only 
added  obstinacy  to  stupidity,  is  surely  the  object  of 
either  abhorrence  or  contempt,  and  deserves  not  that  bis 
grey  head  should  secure  him  from  insults.  Much  more  is 
be  to  be  .abhorred,  who,  as  he  has  advanced  in  age,  has 
receded  from  virtue,  and  becomes  more  wicked  with  less 
tendptation ;  who  prostitutes  himself  for  money  which  be 
cannot  enjoy ;  and  spends  the  remains  of  his  life  in  th« 
ruin  of  his  country.'*  Something  like  this  Mr.  Pitt  might 
have  said,  but  the  language  is  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
then  reported  the  debates  for  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Though  he  held  no  place  immediately  from  the  crown, 
Mr.  Pitt  had  for  some  time  enjoyed-  that  of  groom  of  the 
bedchacoberto  Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  but  resigned  it 
in  1745;  and  continuing  steady  in  bis  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  the  ministry,  experienced  about  the  same  time 
that* fortune,  which  more  than  once  attended  him,  of  ha- 
ving his  public  services  repaid  by  private  zeal.  The  dow- 
ager duchess  of  Marlborough  left  him  by  will  10,000/.  ex- 
pressly for  defending  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  en- 
deavouring to  prevent  its  ruin.  It  was  thought  soon  after 
an  object  of  importance  to  obtain  his  co-operation  with 
government,  and  in  1*746  be  was  made  joint  vice-treasurer 
of  Ireland;  and  in  the  same  year  treasurer,  and  pay-mas- 
ter-eeneral  of  the  army,  and  a  privy-counsellor.  In  1755, 
thinking  it  necessary  to  make  a  strong  opposition  to  the 
continental  connections  then  formed  by  the  ministry,  be/ 
resigned  his  places,  and  remained  for  some  time  out  of 

.  office.  But  in  December  1756,  he  was  called  to  a  higher 
situation,  being  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  the  south- 
ern department.  In  this  high  office  he  was  more  success- 
ful in  obtaining  the  confidence  of  the  public,  than  that  of 
tbe  king,  some  of  whose  wishes  he.  thought  himself  bound 
to  oppose.  In  consequence  of  this  he  was  soon  removed, 
with  Mr.  Legge,  and  some  others  of  his  friends.  The  na- 
tion, however,  was  not  disposed  tabe  deprived  of  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Pitt  The  most  exalted  idea  of  him  had  been 
taken  up  throughout  tbe  kingdom  :  not  only  of  his  abilities, 
vi^hich  were  evinced  by  his  consummate  eloquence,  but  of 

^bis  exalted,  judicious,  and  disinterested  patriotism^  This 
general  opinion  of  him,  and  in  some  degree  of  his  col- 
leagues, was. so  strongly  expressed,  not  merely  by  per- 
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sonal  honours  conferred  on  them,  but  by  addresses  to  the 

throne  in  their  favour,  that  (ihe  king  thought  it  prudent  to 

festore  them  to  their  employments.     On  June  29,   1757, 

Mr.  Pitt  was  again  made  secretary  of  state,  and  Mr.  LeggQ 

chancellor  of  thift  exchequer,  with  other  arrangements  ac- 

cordin<T  to  theii*  wishes.     Mn-  Pitt  was  now  considered  as 

prime  minister,    and  to  the  extraordinary    ability  of  bis 

measures,  and  the  vigour  of  his  whole  administration,  is 

attributed  the  great  change  which  quickly  appeared  in  the 

state  of  public  affairs.     It  was  completely  shewn  how. much 

the  spirit  of  one  man  may  animate  a  whole  nation.  The  ac« 

tivity  of  the  minister  pervaded  every  department.  His  plans^ 

which  were  ably  conceived,  were  executed  with  the  utmost 

'promptitude;  and  the  depression  which  had  arisen  from 
torpor  and  ill  success,  was  followed  by  exertion,  triumph, 
and  confidence.  The  whole  fortune  of  the  war  was^anged ; 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world  we  were  triumphant;  the 

.  boldest  attempts  were  made  by  sea  and  land,  and  almost 
every  attempt  was  fortunate.  In  America  the  French  lost 
Quebec;  in  Africa  their  principal  settlements  fell;  in  the 
East-Indies  their  power  was  abridged,  and  in  Europe  their 
armies  defeated  ;  while  their  navy,  their  commerce,  and 
their  finances^  were  little  less  than  ruined.  Amidst  this 
career  of  success  king  George  the  Second  died,  Oct.  25, 
1760.  His  present  majesty  ascended  the  throne  at  a  time 
when  the  policy  of  the  French  court  had  just  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  co-operation  of  Spain.  The  family  compact 
had  been  secretly  concluded;  and  the  English  minister, 
indubitably  informed  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  Spain, 
with  his  usual  vigour  of  mind,  had  determined  on  striking 
the  first  bfow,  before  the  intended. enemy  should  be  fully 
prepaced  for  action.  He  proposed  in  the  privy  council  an 
immediate  declaration  of  war  against  Spain,  urging^  with 
great  energy,  that  this  was  the  favourable  moment,  per.- 
haps  never  to  be  regained,  for  humbling  the  whole  house 
of  Bourbon.  In  this  meas\ire  he  was  not  supported,  and 
the  nation  attributed  the  opposition  he  encountered  to  the 
growing  influence  of  the  earl  of  Bute,  Mr.  Pitt,  of  much 
too  high  a  spirit  to  remain  as  the  nominal  head  of  a  cabi-- 
net  which  he  was  no  longer  able  to  direct,  resigned  his 
places  on  the  5th  of  October,  1761 ;  when,  as  some  re- 
ward for  hh  eminent  services,  his  wife  was  created  baro- 
ness of  Chatham  in  her  own  right,  and  a.  pension  of  three 
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thousand  pounds  was  settled  on  the  lives  of  himself,  bis  lady, 
and  his  eldest  son. 

No  fallen  minister  ever  carried  with  him  more  com- 
(iletely  the  confidence  and  regret  of  the  nation,  over  whose 
councils  he  had  presided  :  but  the  king  was  also  popular 
at  this  time,  and  the  war  being  continued  by  his  new 
ministers  with  vigour  and  success,  no  discontent  appeared 
till  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Our  triumphs  in  the 
West  Indies  over  both  France  and  Spain,  had  particularly 
elated  the  spirits  of  the  people,  and  it  was  conceived  tha( 
we  ought  either  to  dictate  a  peace  as  oonquerors,  or  con-* 
tinue  the  war  till  our  adversaries  should  be  more  effectu- 
ally humbled.  With  these  ideas,  when  the  preliminaries 
for  peace  w^re  disicussed  in  parliament,  Mr.  Pitt,  though 
he  had  been  for  some  time  confined  by  a  severe  fit  of  the 
gout,  went  dowt)  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  spo^e 
for  nearly  three  hours  in  the  debate.  He  gave  his  opinion 
distinctly  upon  almost  every  article  in  the  treaty,  and^ 
upon  the  whole,  maintained  that  it  was  inadequate  to  the 
conquests,  and  just  expectations  of  the  kingdom.  Peace 
was  however  concluded  on  the  )Oth  of  February,  176$, 
and  Mr.  Pitt  continued  unemployed.  He  had  the  magna-* 
nimity  not  to  enter  into  that  petulant  and  undiscriminating 
plan  of  opposition,  which  has  so  frequently  disgraced  the 
ill-judging  candidates  for  power ;  but  maintained  his  popu^ 
larity  in  dignified  retirement,  and  came  forward  only  when 
great  occasions  appeared  to  demand  his  interference.  One 
of  these  was  the  important  question  of  general  warrants  in 
1764;  the  illegality  of  which  he  piaintained  with  all  the 
energy  of  his  genius  and  eloquepce,  A  search  pr  s^i^ure 
of  papers,  without  a  specific  charge  alledged,  would  be, 
as  he  justly  contended,  repugnant  to  every  principle  of 
liberty.  The  most  innoceut  man  could  not  be  secure. 
**  But  by  the  British  constitution/*  he  continued,  **  every 
man's  house  is  his  castle.  Not  tbisit  it  is  surrounded  with 
walls  and  battlements.  It  n^ay  be  a  straw^built  shed. 
Every  wind  of  heaven  may  whistle  round  it.  All  the  ele* 
ments  of  natuire  may  enter  it.  But  the  king  caoupt ;  tb^ 
king  dare  not** 

When  the  discontents  in  America  began  to  appear,  qu 
the  occasion  of  the  stamp  ^ct,  Mr.  Pitt  again  fQuud  a  sub^ 
ject  for  his  exertions.  The  repeal  of  that  act  being  pro- 
posed in  March  1766,  by  the  new  ministry  of  the  Rocking- 
ham-party,  Mr.  Pitt,  though  not  connected  with  them^ 


rery  forcibly  Supported  the  measure,  wbieh  wa*  cacried ; 
vrhether  wisely  ot  forftunately,  is  still  a  matter-  of  dispute. 
About  this  time  died  sir  William  Pyuseut,  of  Burton 
Pynsent,  in  Somelrsetsfaire>  a^mait  of  considerable^propefty, 
who,  through  mere  admiration  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  his  public 
character,  disinherited  bis  owi^  rehtions,  and  made  him 
heir  to  the  bulk  of  bis  estate.  It  was  certainly  a  remark- 
able proof  of  the  very  uncommon  estimation  in  which  this 
statesman  was  held,  that  a  circumstance  of  this  nature 
should  have  happened  to  him  at  two  different  periods  of 
his  life. 

The  Rockingham  ministry  proving' unable  to  maintain  its 
ground^  a  new  administration  was  formed,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
1766,  was  made  lord  privy  seal.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
created  a  peer,  by  the  titles  of  viscount  Pitt,  of  Burton 
Pynsent,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and  earl  of  Chatham, 
in  the  county  of  Kent.  Whatever  might  be  his  motives  for 
accepting  this  elevation,  he  Certainly  sunk  by  it  in  popu-* 
larit}',  at  lea^t  as  much  as  he  rose  in  notninal  dignity.  The 
great  commoner,  as  he  was  sometimes  styled,  had  formed 
a  rank  to  himself,  on  the  sole  basis  of  his  talents  and  ex- 
ertions,  for  which  the  titular  honours^  which  he  was  now 
to  participate  with  many  others^  could  not  in  the  public 
opinion  compensate.  Still  it  must  be  owned  that  the  high 
acKl  hereditary  distinction  of  the  peerage  is  a  just  and  ho-  . 
nourable  object  of  ambition  lio  a  British  commoner;  which, 
if  he  attains  it,  as  Mr.<  Pitt  appears  to  have  done^  without 
any  improper  concession  or  stip^ilation,  may  be  considered 
as  the  fair  reward  of  past  services,  and  the  most  perma« 
nent  monument  of  public  gratitude.  Lord  Chatham,  what- 
ever might  be  the  cause,  did  not  long  continue  in  ofl^e; 
he  resigned  the  place  of  lord  privy  seal  on  the  3d  of  No- 
ven^ber,  176$,  and  it  was  the  last  public  employment  which 
he  ever  accepted.  He  does  not  indeed  appear  to  bavQ 
been  desirous  of  returning  to  oQice.  He  was  now  sixty  ; 
and  tbe  gout,  by  which  he  had  been  long  afflicted,  had 
become  too  frequent  and  violent  in  its  attacks,  to  allow  of 
close  or  regular  application  to  business.  In  the  intervals 
of  his  disorder  he  continued  occasionally  to  exert  himself, 
on  questions  of  great  magnitude,  and  was  particularly 
strenuous  in  1775,  and  the  ensuing  years,  against  tbe 
measures  pursued  by  the  ministers  in  the  contest  with 
America.  Nevertheless,  in  all  things  he  maintained  bis 
native  spirit.     When  France  began  to  interfere  in  tb« 
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rcorit^st,  he  fifed  with  indignation  at  the, insult;  and  when, 
.in  1778,  it  was  thought  necessary,  after  the  repeated  mis- 
fortunes of  the  war,  to  acknowlfedge  the  independence  of 
America,*  he  summoned  up  all  the  strength  that  remained 
^within  him,  to  pour  out  bis  disapprobation  of  a  measure  so 
inglorious.  He  did  so  in  a  speech  of  considerable  energy, 
and  being  answered  in  the  course  of  the  debate  by  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  seemed  agitated  with  a  desire  to  re- 
ply :  but  when  he  attempted  to  rise,  the  effort  proved  too 
yiolent  for  his  debilitated  constitution,  and  he  sunk,  in  a 
kind  of  6t,  into  the  arms  of  those  who  were  near  him.  This 
extraordinary  scene  of  a  great  statesman,  almost  dying  in 
the  last  exertion  of  his  talents,  has  been  perpetuated  by  the 
pencil,  and  will  live  for  ever  in  the  memory  of  his  country- 
men. He  did  not  long  survive  this  effort.  This  debate  hap- 
,pened  on  the  8th  of  April,  1778,  and  he  died  on  the  11th 

^  -.of  May  ensuing. 

'  AH  parties  appeared  now  to  contend  to  do  honour  to  his 
memory  :  a  public  funeral  and  a  monument  in  Westnninster 
abbey,  ut  the  national  expence,  were  immediately  voted  by 
-parliament,  and  his  majesty  was  addressed  to  settle  upo^> 
his  family  *^  such  a  lasting  provision  as  he  in  his  wisdom 
ahd  liberality  should  think  fit,  as  a  mark  of  the  sense  the 
itiation  entertains  of  the  services  done,  to  this  kingdom  by 

«  -that  able  statesman.''     A  pension  of  4,000/.  a-year  was  ac- 
cordingly appointed  by  his  majesty,  out  of  the  civil  list 
.revenue,  and  confirmed  in  perpetuity  by  parliament,  to  the 
heirs  of  the  earl  of  Chatham,  to  whom  the  title  should  de- 
scend.    The  monument  raised  to  his  memory  is  highly 
-worthy  of  the  occasion,  being  perhaps  the  noblest  effort  .of 
British   sculpture.      His   figure  appears  upon  it,    at  full 
length,  in  his  parliamentary  robes,  and  in  the  attitude  of 
.speaking  ;  the  accompaniments  are  grand  and  appropriate, 
and  the  inscription  has  a  simple  dignity,  much  more  im- 
pressive than  any   pomp   of  words,   apnouncing  merely, 
that  the  king  and  parliament  have  paid  this  tribute  tp  his 
merits. 

The  principal  outlines  of  lord  Chatham's  character,  sa- 
gacity, promptitude,  and  energy,  will  be  perceived  in  the 
foregoing  narrative.  The  peculiar  powers  of  his  eloquence 
have  been  characterized  since  his  death  in  language  which 
,will  convey  a  forcible  idea  of  it  to  every  reader.  *^  They 
whd  have  been  witnesses  to  the  wonders  of  his  eloquence, 
who  have  listened  to  the  music .  of  his  voice,  or  trembled. 
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at  its  majesty ;  who  have  seen  the  persuasive  gracefuloess 
of  bis  action,  or  have  felt  ite  force ;  they  who  have  caught 
the  flame  of  eloquence  from  his  eye,  wh,o  have  rejoiced  in 
the  glories  of  his  countenance,  or  shrunk  from  his  frowns, 
will  remember  the  resistless  power  with  which  he  im- 
pressed conviction.  But  to  those  who  have  never  seen  or 
heard  this  accomplished  orator,  the  utmost  effort  of  imagi*** 
nation  will  be  necessary,  to  form  a  just  idea  of  that  com- 
bination of  excellence,  which  gave  perfection  to  his  elo- 
quence. His  elevated  aspect,  commanding  the  awe  and 
route  attention  of  all  who  beheld  him,  while  a  certain  grace 
in  his  manner,  arising  from  a  consciousness  of  the  dignity 
of  his  situation,  of  the  solemn  scene  in  which  he  acted,  as 
well  as  of  his  own  exalted  character,  seemed  to  acknow- 
ledge and  repay  the  respect  which  he  received. — This  ex- 
traordinary personal  dignity,  supported  on  the  basis  of  his 
well-earned  fame,  at  once  acquired  to  bis  opinions  an 
assent,  which  is  slowly  given  to  the  arguments  of  other 
men.  His  assertions  rose  into  proof,  his  foresight  became 
prophecy.-.-^No  clue  was  necessary  to  the  labyrinth  illumi- 
nated by  his  genius.  Truth  came  forth  at  his  bidding, 
and  realised  the  wish  of  the  philosopher  :  she  was  seen,  and 
beloved.*' — We  have  omitted  some  parts  of  this  spirited 
character  because  not  written  with  equal  judgment :. but 
the  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  while  he  sought,  with  inde- 
fatigable diligence,  the  best  and  purest  sources  of  politir 
cal  information,  he  had  a  mind  which  threw  new  lights  upoi^ 
every  topic,  and  directed  him  with  more  certainty  than  any 
adventitious  aid.  Another  account  of  his  extraordinary 
powers,  more  concise,  but  drawn  with  wonderful  spirit,^  is 
attributed  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Wilkes.  "  He  was  born  an 
oratory  and  from  nature  possessed  every  outward  requisite 
to  bespeak  respect,  and  even  awe.  A  manly  figure,  with 
the  eagle  eye  of  the  famous  Cond6,  fixed  your  attention, 
and  almost  commanded  reverence  the  moment  he  appeared ; 
and  the  keen  lightnings  of  his  eye  spoke  the  high  spirit 
of  his  soul, .before  his  lips  had  pronounced  a  syllable*. 
There  was  a  kind  of  fascination  in  his  look  when  he  eyed 
'anyone  askance.  Nothing  could  withstand  the  force  oJL 
that  contagion.  The  fluent  Murray  has  faultered,  and  even 
Fox  (afterwards  lord  Holland)  shrunk  back  appalled,; 
from  an  adversary,  '  fraught  with  fire  unquenchable^'  if  I 
may  borrow  the  expression  of  our  great  Milton.  He  bad 
lot  the  correctness  of  language  so  .striking  in  the  great 
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Ronilin  oiraisor  (we  msy  add,  and  in  bis  son),  but  he  bad 
the  verba  -ardenfia,  the  bold  glowing  words.*' — Lord  Cfaes*^ 
terfieid  has  given  a  more  general  picture  of  his  eharactei*, 
in'  the  following  words :  **  Mr.  Pitt  owed  his  riae  to  the 
most  considerable  post  and  power  in  this  kingdom,  singly 
to  his  own  abilities.     In  him  they  supplied  the  want  of 
birth  and  fortune,  which  latter,  in  others  too  often  supply 
the  want  of  the  former.     He  was  a  younger  brother,  of  a 
l^ry  new  family,  and  his  fortune  was  only  an  annuity  of 
one  huridl'ed  pounds  a-year.     The  army  Was  his  original 
destination,   and  a  cornetcy  of  horse  his  first  and  only 
commission  in  it.     Thus  unassisted  by  favour  or  fortune, 
be  had  no  powerful  protector  to  introduce  him  into  busi-» 
ness,  and  (if  I  may  use  that  estpresaion)  to  do  the  ho-^ 
nours  of  his  parts ;  but  their  own  strength  was  fully  suffix 
pient.     His  cotistitution  refused  him  the  usual  pleasures, 
lind  his  genius  forbid  htm  tbe  idle  dissipations  of  youth; 
for  so  early  as  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  waa  the  martyr  of 
an  hereditary   gout.     He  therefore  employed  the  leiaure 
which  that  tedious  and  painful  disteniper  either  procured 
or  allowed  him,  in  ac^uirhig  a  great  fund  of  premature 
and  useful  knowledge.     Thus  by  the  uiiacoountable  TQla*- 
tibn  of  causes  and  effects,  what  «eemed  the  greatest  mis* 
fortune  of  his  life,  was  perhaps  the  principal  cause  of  its 
Splendor.     His  private  life  Was  stained  by  no  vice,  nor 
sullied  by  any  meanness.     All  his  sentiments  were  liberal 
and  elevated.     His  ruling  passion  was  an  unboiindedambi* 
tion,  which,  when  supported  by  great  abilities,  and  crowned 
with  great  success,  makes  what  the  world  calls  a  great  man. 
He  was  haughty,  imperious,   impatient  of  contradiction, 
and  overbearing ;   qualities  which  too    often  accompany^ 
but  always  clog  great  ones.     He  had  manners  and  ^tddress^ 
but  one  might  discover  through  them  too  great  aconscious- 
ness  of  his  own  superior  talents.   .  He  was  a  most  agreeable 
and  lively  companion  in  social  life,  and  had  such  a  versa* 
tility  of  wit,  that  he  would  adapt  it  to  all  sorts  of  conver- 
sation.    He  had  also  a  most  happy  turn  to  poetry,  but  be 
seldom  indulged,  and  seldom  avowed  it.     He  came  3'oung 
into  parliament,  and  upon  that  theatre  he  soon  equalled 
the  oldest  and  the  ablest  actors.  His  eloquence  was  of  every 
kind,  and  he  excelled  in  the  argumentative,  as  well  2M  in 
^e  declamatory  way.     But  bis  invectives  were  terrible^ 
and  uttered  with  such  energy  of  diction,  and  such  digaity 
of  action  and  countenance,  tbiett  be  intimidated  those  wIm» 
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were  the  most  mlBng  and  best  able  to  ctncoonter  bioii. 
Their  arms  fell  out  of  their  bands,  and  they  shrunk  under 
the  ascendant  wiuch  his  genius  gained  over  theirs.**  As  a 
proof  of  this  wonderfnl  powser,  it  is  related  that  sir  Robert 
Walpole  scarcely  heard  the  sound  of  his  voice  in  the  House 
of  C<>iiimons,  when  he  was  alarmed  and  thunder-rstnick.  He 
told  his  friends;  that  he  would  be  glad  at  any  rate,'  *<  to 
mutssle  that  terrible  cornet  of  horse.**  That  minister  would 
have  promoted  his  rise  in  the  army,  if  he  would  have 
given  up  his  seat  in  the  house. 

A  small  volume  has  recently  been  published  by  lord 
Greu^vilte,  containing  letters  from  lord  Chatham  to  has 
nephew,  the  late  Thomas  Pitt,  lord  CamelFord,  replete  with 
excellent  advice,  in  an  easy,  affectionate,  and  not  inele- 
gant style,  iu  early  life  it  has  been  noticed  tliat  he  haj  a 
tore  for  poetry,  which  occupations  of  greater  moment  in^ 
terrupted.  Lord  Orford,  and  his  able  cootinuator  Mr.  Park^ 
have  mentioned  a  few  of  his  verses. ' 

PITT  (William),  second  son  of  the  preceding,  and  his 
legitimate  successor  m  political  talents  and  celebrity,  was 
born  Mn^  2S,  1759.  He  was  educated  at  home  under  the 
immedi^M  eye  of  his  father,  wh«,  as  he  found  him  very 
early  capable  of  receiving,  imparted  to  him  many  of  the 
principles  which  had  guided  his  own  political  conduct,  and 
in  other  respects  paid  so  much  attention. to  his  education 
that  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  be  was  found  fully  qualified  for 
the  university ;  and  accordingly,  was  then  entered  of  Pefn<« 
broke-hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  distinguished  alike 
for  die  closeness  of  his  application,  and  for  dte  success  of 
his  efforts,  in  attaining  ^ose  branches  of  knowledg;e  to 
which  fats  studies  were  particularly  directed;  nor 'have 
many  young  men  of  rank  passed  through  the  probation  of 
an  university  with  a  higher  chamcter  for  morals,  abilities^ 
industry,  and  regularity*  He  was  intended  by  his,  father 
for  the  bar  and  the  senate,  and  his  education  was  regulated 
so  as  to  embrace  both  these  objects.  Soon  after  he  quitted 
the  university,  be  went  to  the  continent,  and  passed  a 
short  time  at  Rheims,  the  capital  of  Champagne.  The 
death  of  bis  illustrioui  father,  while  he  was  in  his  19th 
year,  could  not  fail  to  cast  a  cloud  over  the  prospects  of  a 

^  Preceding  edition  of  this  Dictionary,  from  various  sources.*— Cotlias't 
Peerage,  liy  sir  E.  Brydges. — Annual  Register,  passim. — A  life  of  lord  Cbatbaod 
mn  published  in  three  Tolumes,  octavo,  by  Almon  the  beokseller  j  but  ii  a 
pittehed  farrngo  of  party  abuse,  destitute  of  any  a^itbeiiticHy* 
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younger  son,  but  the  foundation  was  laid  of  those  qoalU. 
ties  which  would  enable  him  to  clear  the  path  to  eminence 
by  his  own  exertions.  He  had  already  entered  himself  a 
student  of  Lincoln^s  Inn,  and  as  soon  as  be  was  of  age,  in 
1780,  he  was  called  to  the  bar^  went  the  western  circuit 
once,  and  appeared  in  a  few  causes  as  a  junior  counseL 
His  success  during  this  short  experiment  was  thought  to  bQ 
such  as  was  amply  sufficient  to  encourage  him  to  pursue 
his  legal  career,  and  to  render  him  almost  certain  of  obr 
taining  a  high  rank  in  his  profession.  A  seat  in  parlia- 
ment, however,  seems  to  have  given  his  ambition  its  pro- 
per direction,  and  at  once  placed  him  where  he  was  best 
qualified  to  shine  and  to  excel.  At  the  general  election  in 
1780,  he  had  been  persuaded  to  offer  himself  as  a  candi- 
date to  represent  the  university  of  Cambridge,  but  finding 
that  his  interest  would  not  be  equal  to  carry  the  election, 
be  declined  the  contest,  and  in  the  following  year  was, 
through  the  influence  of  sir  James  Lowther,  returned  for 
the  borough  of  Appleby.  This  was  during  the  most  violent 
period  of  political  opposition  to  the  American  war,  to 
which  Mr.  Pitt,  it  may  be  supposed,  had  an  hereditary 
aversion.  He  was  also,  as  most  young  men  are,  captivated 
by  oertain  theories  on  the  subject  of  political  reform,  which 
were  to  operate  as  a  remedy  for  all  national  disasters. 
Among  others  of  the  nK>re  practical  kind,  Mr.  Burke  had^ 
at  the  commencement  of.  the  session,  brought  forward  his 
bill  for  making  great  retrenchments  in  the  civil  list.  On 
tliis  occasion  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  26th  of  February,  1781, 
made  his  first  speech  in  the  British  senate.  The  attention 
of  the  house  was  naturalfy  fixed  on  the  son  of  the  illustrious 
Chatham,  but  in  a  few  moments  the  regards  of  the  whole 
audience  were  directed  to  the  youthful  orator  on  his  own 
account.  Unembarrassed  by  the  novelty  of  the  situation 
in  which  he  had  been  so  lately  placed,  he  delivered  him-, 
self  with  an  ease,  a  grace,  a  richness  of  expression,  a 
soundness  of  judgment,  a  closeness  of  argument,  and  a 
classical  accuracy  of  language,  which  not  only  answered, 
but  exceeded,  all  the  expectations  which  had  been  formed 
of  him,  and  drew  the  applauses  o^both  parties.  During 
the  same  and  th6  subsequent  session,  he  occasionally  rose 
to  give  his  sentiments  on  public  affairs,  and  particularly  on 
parliamentary  reform.  This  he  urged  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  he  had  afterwards  occasion  to  repent;  for  when  more 
mature  consideration  of  the  subject,  had  convinced  him 
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that  the  expe^ie*it  was  neither  safe  nor  useful,  he  was  con- 
sidered as  an  apostate  from  his  early  professions.     As  a 
.public  'Speaker,  however,  it  was  soon  evident  that  he  was 
destined  to  act  a  high  part  on  the  political  stage ;  yet, 
although  he  seemed  to  go  along  generally  with  the  party 
in  opposition  to  lord  North,  he  had  not  otherwise  much 
associated  with  them,  and  therefore  when,  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  lord  North's,  a  new  one  was  formed,  at  tbe  head  of 
.which  was  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  Mr.  Pittas  name 
did  not  appear  on  the  list.     Some  say  he  was  not  invited 
to  take  a  share;  others,  that  he  was  offered  the  place  of  a 
lord  of  the  treasury,  which  be  declined,  either  from  a  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  destined  for  a  higher  station,  or  that 
he  discerned  the  insecurity  of  the  new  ministers.     Their 
first  misfortune  was  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham, which  occasioned  la  fatal  breach  of  union  between 
them,  respecting. the  choice  of  a  new  head.     Of  this  the 
eai*l  of  Shelburue  availed  himself,.and  in  July  1782,  having, 
with  a  part  of  the  former  members,  been  appointed  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,- associated  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had,  just 
completed  his  23d  year,  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer*. 
A  general  peace  with  America,  France,  Spain,  &c.  soon 
followed,  which  was  made  a  ground  of  censure  by  a  very 
powerful  opposition;  and  in  April  1783,  the  famous  coali- 
tion ministry  took  the  places .  of  those  whom  they  had  ex- 
pelled.    Mr.  Pitt,  during  his  continuance  in  office,  had 
found  little. opportunity  to  distinguish  himself,  otherwise 
than  as  an  able  defender  of  tbe  measures  of  administration, 
and  a  keen  animadverter  upon  the  principles  and  conduct 
of  his.antagonists ;  but  a  circumstance  occurred  which  con- 
stitutes the  first  great  sera  in  his  life.     This,  indeed,  was 
^he  eventual  cause  not  only  of  his  return  tp  office,  but  of 
his  possession  of  a  degree  of  authority  with  the  king,  and 
of  popularity  with  the  nation,  which  has  rarely  been  the 
lot  of  any  minister,  and  which  he  preserved,  without  in- 
terruption, to  the  end  of  his  life,  although  his  character 
was  supposed  to  vary  in  many  respects  from  the  opinion 
that  bad  been  formed  of  it,  and  although  he  was  never 
known  to  stoop  to  the  common  tricks  of  popularity.     The 
coalition  administration,  of  which  some  notice  has  been 
taken  in  our  accounts  of  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Fox,  was,  in 
its  formation,  most  revolting  to  the  opinions  of  the  people. 
Its  composition  was  such  as  to  afford  no  hopes  of  future 
benefit  to  the  nation,    and    it    was    therefore  narrowly 
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watched  as  a  combination  for  self-interest.  While  the 
*  public  was  indulging  such  suspicions,  Mr.  Fox  introduced 
nis  famous  bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  India,  the 
leading  provision  of  which  was  to  ve:^  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  afiairs  of  the  East  India  company,  in  seven 
commissioners  named  in  the  act,  and  to  be  appointed  by 
the  ministry.  It  was  in  rain  that  this  was  represented  as  a 
measure  alike  beneficial  to  the  company  and  to  the  nation  ; 
the  public  considered  it  as  trenching  too  much  on  the  pre- 
rogative, as  creating  a  mass  of  ministerial  influence  which 
would  be  irresistible,  and  as  rendering  the  ministry  too 
strong  for  the  crown.  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  in  this  instance,' 
had  rather  to  follow  than  to  guide  the  public  opinion, 
unfolded  the  hidden  mystery  of  the  vast  mass  of  pa- 
tronage which  this  bill  would  give,  painted  in  the  most 
flowing  colours  its  danger  to  the  crown  and  people  on  one 
and,  and  to  the  company  on  the  other,  whose  chartered 
rights  were  thus  forcibly  violated.  The  alarm  thus  be- 
coming general,  although  the  bill  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  mfluence  which  the  ministers  still  pos- 
sessed in  that  assembly,  it  was  rejected  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

To  reconcile  themselves  to  this  disappointment,  and 
perhaps  to  regain  ground  with  the  public,  the  ministers 
industriously  circulated  the  report  that  the  bill  owed  its  re- 
jection to  secret  intrigue  and  undue  influence.  It  was  said 
that  lord  Temple,  afterwards  the  marquis  .of  Buckingham, 
had  demanded  a  private  audience  of  bis  majesty,  and  re- 
presented the  danger  in  such  a  light,  that  directions  were 
sent  to  all  the  noblemen  connected  with  the  court  to  vote 
against  it.  This,  boweter,  had  it  been  true  in  its  full  ex- 
tent, made  no  difference  in  the  public  opinion.  In  a  case 
of  such  danger,  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  forms  was 
not  thought  to  bear  any  unfriendly  aspect  to  the  welfare 
of  the  state ;  and  some  were  of  pprnion  that  all  which  lord 
Temple  was  supposed  to  communicate,  must  have  already 
occurred  to  his  majesty^s  reflection;  The  consequence, 
however,,  was,  that  the  ministry  resigned  their  places,  and 
in  the  new  arrangement,  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  fitness  foroflBce 
was  no  longer  a  doubt,  was  made  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
and  chancellor  of  ihef  exchequer. 

His  appearance,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty -four  in  this 
iiigh  character,  was  as  much  applauded  on  the  part  of  the 
Ration  at  large,  as  it  was  ridiculed  and  despised  by  his 
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opponents,  as  the  arrogant  assumption  of  a  •tripling,  wbo 
owed  to  accident  or  intrigue,  whatii  few  weeks  or  montbt- 
must  certainly  deprive  bim  of.  For  some  iime,  indeed,  all 
this  seemed  not  very  improbable.  Tl»e  adherents  of  the 
coalition-ministry,  in  the  Hpuse  of  Commons,  bad  suffered 
no  great  diminution^  and  formed  yet  sq  considerable  a 
m^ority,  that  when  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  his  own  bill  into 
the  House  for  the  regulation  of  India  afiairs,  it  w»s  re*^ 
jected  by  ^22  againH  214.  In  this  state  matter$  remained 
ior  some  months,  during  which  meetings  were  held  of  the 
leading  men  of  both  parties,  with  a  view  to  a  genen^  ao^ 
Qommodatiou ;  but-  a$  Mr.  Pitt's  previous  resignation  Waa 
demanded  as  a  sine  qtm  non,  be  determined  to  adhere  iit 
the  utmost  extremity  to  the  sovereign  by  whom  he  had 
been  called  into  office,  and  the  people  by  whom  he  found 
himself  supported.  After  many  unavailing  efforts,  there* 
fore,  be  determined  on  a  step  which,  bad  his  cause  beea 
less  popular,  might  have  been  fatal  tp  bis  sovereign  as  well 
as  to  himself.  This  was  a  dissolution  of  partlament,  wbfcb 
took  place  in  the  month  of  March  1784;  and  although 
during  the  general  election  the  country  was  thirown,  by 
the  struggles  of  the  parties,  into  a  greater  degree  of  poli- 
tical beat  and  irritation  than  ^ver  was  known,  and  although 
some  of  his  higher  opponent  greatly  embarrassed  their 
estates  and  families  by  the  most  wasteful  expenditure,  in 
order  to  secnre  the  return  of  their  friends,  above  thirty  of 
the  latter,  all  men  of  consideration,  were  thrown  out,  and  the 
minister  was  enabled  to  meet  the  new  parliament  with  a 
decided  m^ority,  including  almost  the  whole  of  that  clasa 
that  had  the  credit  of  patriotism  and  independence,  but 
certainly  ei^cluding  a  masaof  talent  such-  as  few  ministera 
have  bad  to  encounter. 

The  first  important  measure  introduced  into  this  parlia- 
ment was  the  India  Bill  rejected  by  the  last,  which  was  passed ; 
and,  with  some  few  alterations,  constitutes  the  system  by 
which  the  affairs  'Of  the  East  India  company  have  ever  since 
been  managed.  Another  important  plan,  executed  by  Mr. 
Fitt,  was  that  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling.  This,  ia 
«U  branches  of  the  revenue,  occupied  his  attention  for 
lome  years  afterwards,  but  his  preteot  object  was  the  frauds 
on  the  revenue  in  the  article  of  tea,  which  he  obviated  by 
what  was  called  the  Commutation  Act,  wbidat  took  off  the 
principal  duties  from  tea,  a&d  supplied  the  deficiency  by  a 
Urge  addition  to  the  window-tax.    This,  iS  we  remember 
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right,  was  the  first  circumstance  which  occasioned  som^ 
murmuring^  and  it  was  the  first  instance  in  which  Mr. 
Pitt  showed  that  he  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  what  he 
conceived  would  be  generally  a  benefit,  by  any  dread  of 
the  loss  of  popularity.  If  at  this  time  he  seems  ambitious* 
of  any  distinctive  ministerial  character,  it  was  that  of  an 
able  and  successful  minister  of  finance  ;  and  there  cannot 
be  a  more  decided  proof  of  his  having  attained  that  honour, 
tbaii  that  his  plans  are  still  operating,  and  have  enabled 
the  country  to  sustain  for  upwards  of  twentyiyears  a  wai* 
of  unexampled  expence,  and  at  the  same  time  to  support 
feebler  nations  in  recovering  their  independence  from  a 
tyranny  to  which  they  were  thought  to  be  irreversibly 
doomed. 

In  1786,  when  few  could  have  foreseen  its  future  im- 
portance, he  introduced  a  bill  for  setting  apart  a  million 
annually  for  the  purcjj^ase  of  stock,  which  sum  was  to  be 
augmented  by  the  interest  of  the  stock  so  purchased.  Per- 
severance in  this  plan,  with  occasional  improvements,  has 
already^  amidst  all  the  pressure  of  public  burdens,  extin- 
guished between  two  and  three  hundred  millions  of  debt^ 
and  produced  a  very  considerable  revenue  to  be  applied  to 
the  same  purpose.  These  effects  his  ejaemies  are  ready  to 
acknowledge,  but  with  a  view  to  detract  from  his  merit, 
they  tell  us  that  this  was  the  leas f  efficient  of  three  plans 
given  to  him  by  Dr.  Richard  Price,  and  that  for  such  an 
obligation  *he  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  make  the 
smallest  public  acknowledgement.  Whatever  may  be  in 
this,  the  general  system  of  finance  now  established  was 
soon  powerfully  aided  by  various  alterations  in  the  mode 
of  collecting  taxes,  and  by  a  commercial  treaty  with  France, 
concluded  in  1787,  so  much  in  favour  of  our  merchaifts^ 
as  to  occasion  considerable  dissatisfaction  among  tho^e  of 
France. 

Among  the  subsequent  measures,  in  which.  Mr.  Pitt  was 
personally  concerned,  we  may  notice  his  acceding  to  the 
impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings  ;  and  his  joining  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  established  church  by  opposing  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  in  both  which  he  agreed 
with  the  majority,  although  in  the  latter  he  disappointed 
the  hopes  of  the  various  sects  of  diss^ters.  His  inter-> 
ference  also  to  preserve  the  power  of  the  Stadtholder  in 
Holland,  was  a  popular  measure.  But  he  was  less  suc^ 
cessfui  in  two  other  instances  of  interference  in  coniinejital 
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politics,,  the  one  to  check  the  aggrandizement  of  Russia 
under  the  empress  Catherine,  which  the  parliament  forced 
him  to  abandon;  and  the  other  a  dispute  with  Spain  re* 
specting  the  fur-trade  at  Nootka  Sound,  which  was  equally 
unpopular,  and  at  length  was  adjusted  by  a  couventidn.    * 
The  second  great  a^ra  of  Mr.  Pitt's  public  life  was  now 
approaching,  in  which  his  power  and  popularity  arose  to 
the  greatest  height  in  the  very  moment  when  in  all  human 
probability  be  was  about  to  be  deprived  of  both.     In  the 
autuam  of  1.788,  the  country  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
alarm  by  a  calamity  which  rendered,  his  majesty  incapable 
of  exercising  the  royal  functions.     Parliament  having  been 
prorogued  to  Nov.  20,  it  became  necessary  it  should  meet 
tb^t  day,  as  the  sovereign,  by  whom  only  it  could  be  fur* 
ther  prorogued,  was  not  in  a  situation  to  assert  his  prero* 
gative.     In  the  mean  time,  the  leaders  of  the  different 
parties  who  were  interested  in  the  event,    assembled  in 
the  capital ;  and  an  express  was  dispatched  to  Mr«  Fox, 
then  absent  on   the  continent,  to   accelerate   his   return. 
This  occurrence  gave  occasion  to  a  display  of  the  firmness 
and  decision  of  Mr,  Pitt's  character.     In .  this  article  we 
cannot  enter  into  many  particulars ;  but  we  may  observe, 
that  the  first  material  question  brought  up.  by  this  event 
was,  in  whom  the  ofHce  of.regent  was  vested  ?    The  prince 
of  Wales  being  then  connected  with  the  party  in  opposi-* 
tion,  Mr.  Fox  contended  that  the  regency  devolved  upon 
him  as  a  matter  of  course ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr* 
Pitt  suppo^^d  the  doctrine,  that  it  lay  ip  the  two  remain* 
ing  branches  of  the  legislature  to  fill  up  the  office,  as  they 
should  judge  proper ;  admitting,  at  the  same  time,  that  no 
other  person  than  the  prince  could  be  thought  of  for  the 
office.     By  adopting  this  principle,  he  carried  with  him 
the  concurrence  as  well  of  those  who  were  attached  to  the 
popular  part  of  the  constitution,  as  of  the  king's  friends, 
whose  great  object  was  to  secure  his  return  to  power,  on  ' 
the  cessation  of  his  malady ;  and  he  was  enabled  to.  pass  a 
bill,  greatly  restricting  the  power  of  the  regent,,  whicl^  his 
majesty's  tioieiy  recovery  in  the  beginning  of  1789  ren** 
dered  unnecessary;  but  such  was  the  genersd  conviction  of 
its  propriety,  that  on  a  subsequent  more  melancholy  occa- 
sion, the  minister  of  the  day,  IVJr.  Perceval,  found  no  great 
difficulty  in  reviving  it,  and  it  became  the  rule  of  the  pre-* 
sent  regency.     Mr.  Pitt  was  now  left  to  pursue  his  plans 
of  internal  economy,  without  those,  interruptions  to  which 
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he  bad  lately  been  subjected.  He  bad  received,  during 
the  discussions  on  the  regency,  very  decisive  tokens  of 
esteem  from  many  of  tbe  great  public  bodies  in  the  king* 
dom;  and  be  bad  tbe 'satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  the 
firm  and  steady  conduct  whicb  be  observed,  on  a  question 
peculiarly  calculated  to  try  tbe  firmness,  steadiness,  and 
consistency  of  a  public  character,  had  obtained  for  him,  ill 
a  very  marked  manner,  tbe  confidence  of  their  majesties, 
and  greatly  increased  bis  popularity  throughout  the  nation* 
The  third  great  aera  in  Mr.  Pittas  life,  and  whicb,  be- 
yond all  preceding  partsof  his  conduct,  will  determine  his 
character  with  posterity,  was  tbe  French  revolution,  au 
event  the  most  momentous  in  its  consequences  that  mo* 
dern  history  records.  The  influence  of  this  vast  convul- 
sion could  not  be  viewed,  by  tbe  politieian  and  the  asinis* 
ter  of  a  great  empire,  but  in  a  double  light,  as  exerted 
upon  France  itself,  and  upon  the  neighbouring  states.  In 
both  cases,  Mr.  Pitt  took  up  the  opinion  that  it  a^rded 
just  cause  for  jealousy,  and  be  was  tbe  more  strengthened 
in  this  opinion  iroqi  observing  the  effects  whicb  the  con- 
duct of  the  French  bad  already  produced  in  this  country. 
It  is  aDowed  by  bis  enemies  that  he  did  not  precipitately 
rush  into  war  with  France,  or  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  that 
country,  while  tbe  French  seemed  to  be  operating  a  change 
by  means  which  were  rational ;  and  while  their  only  ob- 
jects seemed  to  be  a  representative  government  and  a 
limited  monarchy.  It  was  not  until  they  had  destroyed  the 
freedom  of  their  representatives  by  the  terrifying  infiuence 
of  clubs  and  parties  more  powerful  thaii  their  legalised 
assemblies,  and  until  they  bad  dragged  their  helpless  so ve* 
reign  to  the  scaffold,  that  he  saw  the  danger  that  would 
accrue  to  every  country  where  such  measures  should  be 
considered  as  a  precedent.  In  England,  it  might  have 
been  thought  that  the  enormities  which  preceded  and  IbU 
lowed  the  execution  of  the  French  king,  would  have  ex- 
cited universal  abhorrence;  that  a  moral,  tbinking,^  a^d 
industrious  people,  prosperous  beyond  all  other  nations  in 
arts  and  commerce,  and  secure  beyond  all  others  in  the 
essentials  of  liberty,  would  have  found  ,uo  provocation  to 
imitate  the  most  inhuman  barbarities  of  tbe  darkest  Ages. 
It  soon,  however,  appeared  that  although  the  majority  of 
tbe  nation  was  disposed  to  contemplate  what  bad  happened 
in  France,  with  the  abhorrence  it  was  naturally  fitted  to 
9r#ate,  a  party  was  arising,  selected  indeed  from  tbe  lower 
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ttnd  itiitetate  orders,  bat  guided  by  leaders  of  sotne  know-^ 
iedge,  and  of  great  activity  and  resolution^  who  seemed 
detet-mihed  on  a  close  imitation  of  all  the  licentiousness  of 
f  ranee,  and  whose  attacks  were  at  once  directed  against 
the  throne,  the  state,  and  the  church.  For  some  time 
their  sentiments  were  considerably  disguised.  They  af*^ 
feeted  moderation,  and  derived  too  much  countenance 
irom  those  who  really  were  inclined  to  moderate  changes^ 
moderate  reforms ;  and,  with  no  little  art,  they  revived 
the  popular  delusions  of  annual  parliaments  and  universal 
suffrage ;  but  moderation  was  neither  the  characteristic  nor 
the  object  of  this  party  :  and  fiitding  themselves  for  somd 
time  unnoticed  by  government,  they  began  to  disdain  the 
protection  of  their  insigiiificitnce,  and  boldly  avowed  that 
they  did  pot  mean  to  leave  the  accomplishment  of  theii^ 
projected  changes  to  any  of  the  legal  authorities.  In  imi- 
tation of  the  French  clubs,  they  were  to  produce  the  effect 
by  self^Created  societies  that  should  dictate  to  parliament, 
and  when  parliament  was  completely  overawed,  supply  itsi 
place. 

Such  were  the  effects  which  the  proceedings  in  France 
had  already  produced  in  England,  among  a  party,  which, 
if  not  originally  numerous,  was  fast  increasing,  when  Mr. 
Pitt  thought  it  necessary  to  interfere.  In  taking  this  ste{i 
he  was  accused  of  precipitation  and  of  severity  t  the  dan-^ 
gers  he  dreaded  were  represented  as  in  a  great  measure 
imaginary ;  and  the  plan  he  adopted  was  said  to  be  preg- 
nant with  mischief  to  the  freedpm  of  the  press.  It  ap-^ 
peared,  however,  in  consequence  of  inquiries  instituted^ 
that  had  he  exercised  a  longer  forbearance,  the  greatest  of 
the  dangers  he  apprehended  must  have  followed  in  reg^lat 
progress.  Forbearance,  in  the  republican  language  of  the 
day,  was  **  timidity,  and  the  happy  consequence  of  the  vi- 
gour and  spirit  of  the  people."  It  was  time  therefore  to 
set  the  question  at  rest  by  appealing  to  the  nation  at  large; 
and  Mr.  Pitt  had  no  sooner  begun  the  experiment  of  check- 
ing a  licentiousness  so  dangerous  and  unprovoked,-  than  h^ 
was  supported  by  the  general  mass  of  the  people,  who 
assembled  in  every  county,  city,  town,  ar^d  village,  to 
testify  thetr  satisfaction  with  the  constitution  as  then  ad- 
ministered, and  to  offer  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  support 
ef  the  government  under  which  they  had  flourished.  It 
has  been  objected  to  Mr.  Pitt  by  his  opponents  that  jn 
some  instances  he  followed,  rather  than  produced,  public 
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Qpinion  :  why  this  should'  be  an  objection  with  those  wfaa 
hold  public  opAnioo  sacred,  we  know  not.     In  the  present 
instance^  however,  it  may  be  allowed  as  a  matter  of  fact| 
and  it  is  a  fact  very  honourable  to  the  people  of  England^ 
that  he  had,  at  this  crisis,  only  to  anticipate  their  wisheus^ 
and  that  in  consequence  of  the  precautions  he  took,  harsh 
as  they  might  have  been  thought  at  any  other  time,  all  the 
dangers  of  internal  disturbance  gradually  disappeared,  and 
the  wild  theories  that  had  been  propagated  from  the  press 
either  appeared  ridiculous,  or  became  obsolete. 
.    With  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  war  with  France,  there 
was  long  a  controversy  turning  on  the  question,  whether  it 
might  not  have  been  avoided  by  Great  Britain  preserving, 
her  relations  of  amity  with  the  republican  government  of 
that  nation.     The  pskrty  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Pitt  contended 
that  this  was  practicable,  and  the  minister  therefore  was. 
long  censured  as  the  cause,  and  held  accountable  for  all 
the  consequences  of  that  war.     The  opinion  of  the  minister, 
bowever,  was,  that  enough  bad  occurred  in  France  to  con- 
vince us  that  no  relations  of  amity  could  be  preserved,  with 
a  country,  which  had  decreed  not  only  to  spread  its  anar- 
chical principles,  but  to  send  its  arms  to  every  people  that 
sought   lis  assistance.     A  negociation,  indeed,  had  been 
opened  between  the  Fxench  minister  in  this  country,  and 
lord  Grenville,  secretary  of  sts^e,  but  was  conducted  ga 
the  part  of  the  former  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  fruit- 
less.    The  very  last  propositions  offered  by  the  French 
minister^   lord   Grenville  said,  involved   new  grounds  of 
offence,  which  would  prove  a  bar  to  every  kind  of  negocia- 
tion.    The  pretended   explanations,   bis  lordship   added^ 
were  insults  .rather  than  concessions  or  apologies;  and  the 
motives  which  had  induced  his  sovereign  to  prepare  for 
violent  extremities,  still  existed  in  full  force ;  nor  would 
the  preparations  be  discontinued  or  omittedl/^  while  the 
French  retained  that  turbulent  and  aggressive  spirit  which, 
threatened  danger  to  every  nation  in  Europe^]     By  a  subse- 
quent communication  in  the  king^s  name^  the  French  mi^ 
pister  was  ordered   to  quit  the  realni  within  eight  clays. 
This  mandate  was  considered  by  the  French  as  eq^uivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  war ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  intelligence 
reached  Paris,  the  convention  declared   that  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Stacltholder  of  the  United  Provinces, 
were  to  be  treated  as  enemies  of  the  republic. 
What  has  been  Wmed  the  system  or  the  principle  of 
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Mr.  Pitt  in  commencing  and  continuing  the'wfer  wlA 
France,  cannot  perhaps  be  better  expressed  than  in  the 
above  language  of  lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Pitt  considered*  it 
as  our  duty  to  continue  it, :"  while  the  French  retained 
that  turbulent  and  aggressive  spirit  whkh>  threatened  dan-^ 
ger  to  every  nation. in  Europe^"  and  which  at  length  lac-* 
toally  destroyed  thedndependence  of  every  nation  in  Eu- 
rope, and  ended  in  an  attempt  at  iiniversal  empire^  and 
slavish  subjection: to  the  ruler  of  France. ^  It  waa^Mr.  Pitjt's 
opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  all  who  acted  with  him,  of  the 
great  majority  of  parliament  and  of  the  people  at  large^ 
that  no  peace  could  be  permanent  or  secure  with  France 
until,  she  had  returned  to  her  proper  station  among  the  na« 
tions  of  Europe,  adniitted  otthe  independence  of  other  na-* 
tions,  and  contented  herself  with,  the  territories  she  pos- 
sessed at  the  commencement  of .  the  revolution.  On  this 
principle  the  war  was  instituted,  and  on  this  principle  it 
was  supported  at  a  risk  and  an  expense  beyond  all  prece- 
dent, but  with  a  success  so  inadequate  to  produce, the 
wished-for  result,  that  when  the  opposition  represented 
the  continuance  of  it  as  obstinacy  and  infatuation,  they 
seemed  to  speak  a  language  which  events  fully  justified. 
On  our  own  element,  our  success  was  so  great  as  to  raise 
the  character  of  our  navy  beyond  all  precedent;  under 
such  men  as  Howe,  St.  Vincent,  Duncan,  and  Nelson, 
the  .navies  of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland  were  almost 
annihilated,  while  ours  had  become,  humanly  speaking, 
invincible.  Mr*  Pitt  was  therefore  blamed  J^or  not  confin- 
ing himself  to  a  naval  war,  and  his  sending  troops  to  join 
the  powers  of  Europe  in  league  against  France,  was  repre- 
sented as  a,  species  of  Quixotism  which  would  soon  prove 
its  own  absurdity.  All  this  for  some  years  seemed  con- 
firmed by  events.  The  French  armies  not  only  out-num- 
bered those  sent  against  them,  but  acquired  a  military  skill 
absolutely. new  in  their  history.  So  frequent  and  decisive 
were  their  victories  that  all  resistance. seemed  in  vain,  and 
either  by  valour  or  treachery  they  were  enabled  to  dissolve, 
every  confederacy  formed  against  them.  .  Still  the  EngU^h 
nunister  saw  nothing  in  this  to  prove  his  original  opinion 
to  be  ..wrong  5  France,  he  conceived,  must  jbe  ruined  at 
last  by  sciccesses  of  which  she  did  not  know  how  to  make 
the  proper  use.  With  every  extension  of  territory,  ahe 
carried  a  portion,  of  tyranny  tind  a  sytoem.  of  plunder  and 
destruction,  that  must  one  day  excite  an  effectual  resist- 
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ance  in  the  nations  irbich  she  had  deluded  by  oilers  of 
liberty  and  friendship.  Mr.  Pitt  and  hit  lupporters,  tbere^ 
fore,  persisted  in  the  opinion  that  France  must  at  last  yield 
to  some  confederacy  or  other;  and  vhen  the  state  ot  En* 
rope  was  such  as  to  render  it  unwise  to  send  English  troops 
to  join  the  confedetates^  be  conceived  that  no  better  use 
could  be  made  of  the  annual  supplies  than  to  subsidi^  tbe 
powers  that  were  still  wiUingto  take  the  fiekL  He^wn 
determined  to  continue  the  struggle  wben»  in  1 800,  Bona^ 
parte,  the  most  successful  of  the  French  generals,  bad 
assumed  the  sovereign  power,  under  the  name  of  consul, 
and  addressed  a  letter  to  our  king  intimating  a  desire  for 
peace.  |The  answer  of  our  minister  was,  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  negociate  while  the  French  seemed  to  cherish 
those  principles  which  had  involved  Europe  in  a  long  and 
destruijtive  war.  And  although  he  gave  bis  assent  to  ^le 
experiment  made  by  Mr.  Addington  in  1301,  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  the  French  government,  he  soon  had  veasoa 
to  revert  to  his  former  sentiments,  and  when  recalled,  into 
office  in  1 804,  again  exerted  all  the  vigour  of  his  charac^ 
ter  to  render  the  contest  successful. 

He  did  not,  however,  live  to-  witness  that  glorious  and 
wonderful  termination  wbieb  was  at  last  brought  about  by  a 
continuance  of  the  same  system  be  all  along  pursued,'  and 
which  finally  ended  in  the  conquest  of  France,-  the  annihi« 
lation  of  her  armies,  and  the  banishment  of  her  rulei'. 
The  last  event  of  importance  in  Mr.*  Pitt's  life^time  was 
the  fatal  battle  of  Austerlitz,  and  he  was  at  tliisume  in  a 
state  of  health  ill  calculated  to  nieet  this  stroke.  He  ba^l^ 
from  an  early  period  of  life,  given  indications  of  inberitiog 
his  father's  gouty  constitution,  with  his  talents,  .and  it  had 
been  thought  necessary  to  make  the  liberal  use.  of  wine  a 
part  of  his  ordinary  regimen,  a  stimulant  which,  added  to 
the  cares  and  exertions  of  office  during  bis  long  and  m.o» 
mentous  administration,  brought  on  a  prematwre  tefaau^ 
tion  of  the  vital  powers.  In  December  1805,  he  Was  rer 
commended  to  go  to  Bath,  but  the  change  affarded  htm  no 
permanent  relief.  On  the  Utb  of  January  be  returnedto 
his  seat  at  Putney,  in  so  debilitated  a  s^e,  as*  to  r€Kj[ojre 
four  days  for  the  performance  of  the  joumeyv  The  phy* 
sicians,  even  yet,  ^aw  no  danger,  and  they  said  there  wa^ 
no  disease,  but  great  weakness,  in  consequence  of  an  ai«& 
tack  of  the  gout.  On  the  following  Sunday  he  appeared 
better,  and  entered  upon  some  points  of  public  businesawith 
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kis  €.oUeagoes  in  office :  the  subject  was  suj^poaed  to  rdhte 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  new  confederacy,  by  the  peace  of 
I^reabtirghy  which  greatly  agitated  him.  On  the  17tl),  at 
a  consultation  of  |iis  physicians,  it  was  agreed,  that  though 
it  was  not  adrisalde  he  should  attend  «o  business  for  the 
next  two  motiths^  yet  there  was  hope  he  would  be  able  to 
take  a  part  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  course  of  the 
winter.  On  the  20tbj  however^  he  grew  much  worse,  and 
his  medical  friends  now  saw  that  he  was  in  the  most  immi* 
Dent  danger,  and  that,  probably,  he  bad  not  many  bonrg 
to  Kve.  The  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  never  left  him  during 
his  illness,  informed  him  of  the  opinion  now  entertained 
by  isir  Walter  Farquhar,  and  requested  to  admifiister  to 
btm  the  consolations  of  religion.  Mr.  Pitt  asked  sir  Wai* 
ter,  who  stood  ne«r  his  bed,  ^<  How  long  do  you  think  I 
have  to  live  ?"  The  physician  answered  that  he  could  not 
say,  at  the  same  time  he  expressed  a  faint  hope  of  his  re* 
covery.  A  half  smile  on  the  patient's  countenance  shewed 
that  he  placed  this  language  to  its  true  account.  In  an* 
swer  to  the  bishop's  request  to  pray  with  him,  Mr.  Pitt 
replied,  **  I  fear  I  have,  like  too  many  other  men,  no* 
glected  prayer  too  much,  to  have  any  ground  for  hope  that 
it  can  be  efficacious  on  a  death*bed«-*4>ut,"  making  an 
effort  to  rise  as  he  spoke^  ^*  I  throw  myself  entirely  on  the 
mercy  of  God.?'  The  bishop  then  read  the  prayers,  and 
Mr.  Pitt  appeared  to  join  in  them  with  a  calm  and  humble 
piety.  He  detired  that  the  arrangement  of  his  papers  and 
the*  aetaleoient  of  his  affaini  might  be  left  to  his  brother 
aiiid  the  bishop  of  Linooln.  Adverting  to  bis  nieces,  the 
dauj^blers  bf  earl  Stf^nhope  by  bis  elder  sister,  for  whom 
bettad  faiiiifosted  the  sincerest  affection,  he  said,  ^^  I  could 
with  a  thousand  m  fifteen  hundred  a^-year  to  be  given 
them ;  'if  the  publio  should  think  my  long  services  deserv* 
iiigt'Ofiit.V  He:ie]ipreBsed  also  much  anxiety  respecting 
OM^^anbopfl^ >ri;^at  youthful  hero,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
bin  vodoun  at^Coruana,  in  «company  with  bis  friend  and 
petrofl)  '^gimfM  si^Jobn  Moore,  and  his  brother,  who  was 
aiso-M  Comniih  at^'the  same  time,  and  who  has  been  en^ 
gagOd^iin  all;  (the  great  battles  in  the  peninsula,  and  more 
thiUionc^  severely  wounded  in  his  country's  service.  Mr. 
i4tt  die«l«bo4xt  fi»nr  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  23d  of 
January  1906,  in  the  47th  year  of  bis  age.  A  public  fu« 
neral  was  decreed  to  his  honour  by  parliament,  and  40,000/, 
to  pay  thoue'debts  which  he  bad  incurred  in  his  country's 
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service.  Public  monumenU  hare  been  since  erected  to 
his  memory  in  Westminster- Abbey,  in  the  Gnildhall  af 
th^pity  of  London,  and  by  many  public  bodies  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

In  this  sketch,  we  have  avoided  entering  into  those  de-* 
tails  which  belong  to  history,  although.convincedthat  Mr. 
Pittas  character  as  a  statesman  can  never  be  duly  appreci-^ 
ated,  if  detached  from  the  events  whidh  he  attempted  to  , 
controul.  Something  yet  remains  to  be  added  respecting 
bis  personal  character. 

Mr.  Pitt  possessed  no  particular  advantages  of  person  or 
physiognomy,  but  as  a  speaker  he  was  thought  to  be  with- 
out a  rival;  such  was  the  happy  choice  of  his  words,  the 
judicious  arrangement  of  his  Subject,  and  the  fascinating 
effect  of  a  perennial  eloquence,  that  his  wonderful  powers 
were  acknowledged  even  ^by  those  whD- happened  to  be 
prepossessed  against  his  arguments.  In  his  financial  speeches 
he  manifested  a  perspicuity,*  eloquence,  and  talent,  alto- 
gether wonderful ;  which  carried  the  audience  along  with 
him  in  every  arithmetical  statement,  left  no  calculation  ob* 
scare  or  ambiguous,  and  impressed  the  House,  at  its  close, 
with'tumultuous  admiration.  When  employed,  say  his  op- 
ponents, in  a. good  cause,  be  was  irresistible;  and  in  a  bad 
one  he  could  dazzle  the  judgment,  lead  the  imagination 
captive,  and  seduce  the  heart,  even  while  the- mind  re-r 
mained  firm  and  unconvinced.  Yet.  they  allow  that  al- 
though ambition,  and  the  love  of  power  were  his  ruling 
passions^  bis  mind  .was  elevated  abo^e  the  meanness  of 
avarioe.  His  personal  integrity,  was  unimpeached,  and  so 
far  was  he  from  making  use  of  his  opportunities  to  acquire 
wealth,  that  he  died  involved  in  debts,  whtefa  hegUgeiice, 
and  the  demands  of  his  public  station,  rather  than  exti&va-* 
gance,  had  obliged  him  to  contract;  for  hia  tastes  were 
simple,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had' a^  fdikiness  for 
splendour  or  parade.  His  private  character  has-been  drawn 
by  a  friend  (the  right  bon.^George  Rose),  and  it  eorre-* 
«ponds  perfectly  with  other  accounts  that  we  have  bad  from 
those  much  in  his  confidence,  and  who  were  frequently  Jn 
bis  company  at  times  when  the  man  and  not  the.'minister 
was  displayed  in  all  its  native  colours :  '*  With  a  manner 
somewhat  reserved  and  distant  in  what  might  be  termed 
his  public  deportment,  no  man  was  ever  better  qualified  to 
gain,  or  more  successful  in  fixing,  the  attachment  of  his 
friends,  than  Mr.  Pitt.    They  sawidl  the  powerful  energies 
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of  Ills  character  softened  into  the  most  perfect  compTacencj 
ami  sweetness  of  disposition  in  the  circles  of  private  li£e^ 
the  pleasures  of  which  no  one  more  cheerfally  enjoyed,  or 
more  agreeably  promoted^  when  the  paramount  duties  he 
conceived  himself  to  owe  the  public,  admitted  of  his  mix- 
ing in  them.  That  indignant  severity  with  which  he  met 
and  subdued  what  he  considered  unfounded  opposition ; 
that  keenness  of  sarcasm  with  which  he  expelled  and 
withered,' as  it  might  be  said,  the  powers  of  most  of  his 
assailants  in  debate,  were  exchanged  in  the  society  of  his 
intimate  friends  for  a  kindiiess  of  heart,  a  gentleness  of 
detneanour,  and  a  playfulness  of  good  humour,  which  no 
one  .ever  witnessed  without  interest,  or  participated  with- 
out delight."  * 

PITTACUS,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  of  whom 
«oncie  sayings  are  preserved,  but  not  many  particulars  of 
his  life,  was  born  at  Mitylene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
about  649  B.  C.  By  his  valour  and  abilities  he  obtained 
tbe  sovereignty  of  his  native  oity,  which  he  employed  only 
to  lead  the  people  to  happiness,  by  giving  them  the  best 
laws  he  could  devi3e.  Having  fulfilled  this  task,'  and  put 
his  laws  into,  verse,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  timei^ 
that  they  might 'be -more  easily  remembered,  be  resigned 
his  authority,  and  returned  to  a  private  life.  His  feilow^ 
citizens  would  have  rewarded  bis  benefits  by  a  large  dona- 
tian  of  land,  but  be  positively  refused  .to  accept  more  than 
a  circular  portion,  taking  the  cast  of  his  javelin  from  the 
centre  every  way,  as  the  measure  of  its  circumference. 
^'  It  is  belter,^*  be^said,  *^  to  convince  my  country  that  i 
am  sincerely  disinterested,  than  to  possess  great  riches.** 
He  died  about- 67  9  B.  C.  aged  seventy.  Some  of  his  say- 
if^  weite,  '*  Tbe  first  office  of  prudence  is  to  foresee 
tbreatemng- misfortunes,  and  prevent  them.  Power  dis- 
covers the  man^*  Never  talk  of  your  schemes  before  they 
^ne  executed^;  lest^  if  you  fail  to  accomplish  them,  you 
be  exposed  to  the -double. mortificatipn  of  disappointment 
and  ridicule*  r^batever  you  do,  do  -it  well.  Do  not  that 
to  your  neigbbouri  whioh  you  would  take  ill  from  him. 
Be  wmefaful  for  opportunities,  &c." ' 

PITTI8  (Thomas),  an  English  divine,  was  born  in  the- 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  became  a  commoner  of  Trinity  coU 

1  Gifford's  Life  of  Pitt,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

•"  Fcoelon's  Uvet  of  the  PhUpBophers. — Bracker. 
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lege,  Oxford,  in  1652,  where,  after  taking  the  degree 
0f  B.  A.  be  remoFed  to  Lincoln  college,  aod  bad  tbe 
reputation  of  a  good  duiputant.  HayiDg  taken  bis  maf<* 
ler's  degree  be  gave  offence  to  the  then  ruling  party  in  tbe 
university,  by  a  speech  be  made  in  tbe  character  of  Terr« 
^ilios,  for  wbieb  he  was  expelled,  in  1658.  On  tbe  re- 
storation  be  was  preferred  to  tbe  rectory  of  Gatcombe  in 
tbe  Isle  of  Wight,  proceeded  in  his  degrees  of  3.  and  D.  D, 
and  was  made  one  of  bis  majesty's  chaplains  i,n  oidioary. 
Dr.  Morley,  bishop  of  Winchester,  gave  him  afterwards, 
the  living  of  Holy  Rood  in  Southampton,  and  tbe  king  the 
rectory  of  Lutterworth  in  Leioestersbire,  wbiob  be  ex- 
changed for  that  of  St  Botolph  Bisbopsgate^  London, 
This  last  he  held  at  bis  death,  along  with  the  rectory  of 
Gatcombe,  his  cbaplatnsbip,  and  tbe  lectureship  of  Cbrist-i 
church,  Newgate*«lreet  He  died  Dec.  28,  1687,  and  was 
buried  at  Gatcombe.  Besides  a  few  occasional  sermons, 
be  published^  L  ^*  A  private  conference  between  a  rich 
alderman  and  apoor  country  vicar,*'  &c.  respecting  the  ob- 
ligation of  oaths.  Loud.  1670,  Svo.  2«  <<A  Discourse  on 
Prayer,"  &c^  1683,  8vo,  and,  wl^ch  is  still  frequently  to 
be  met  with.  3.  <<  A  discourse  coocerniog  tbe  trial  of 
Spirits,"  against  enthusiastic  notions  of  inspiration,  1684, 
Svo.' 

PIUS  n.  (Pope),  whose  name  was  JENuts  Syi^vius  Pics. 
'COLOMiNi,  was  born  in  1405,  at  Corsignano  in  Sienna, 
where  bis  father  Uved  inexiie.  He  was  educated  at  tbe 
grammar-school  of  that  places  but  bis'paneots  being  in  low 
oircumstaiiees,  he  was  obliged,  iniiis  early  years,  to  sub*^ 
"imit  to  many  servile  employ mentSi  lo  1433,  by  the  assist* 
*ance  of  bis  friends,  be  was  enabled  to  go  to  the  university 
*a£  Sieona,  where  he  applied,  himself  to  bis  studies  with 
*gveat  success,  and  in  &  short  time  published  several  pieces 
lin  the  Latin  and  Tuscan  languagea*  In  1431  be  attended 
jcardtnaliDomiinic  Gapranica.  to  Uie  council  of  Bs^ii  as  his 
^secretary.  He  was  likewise  in  the  same  cApacity  with  car- 
.^inal  Albergoti,  wbo  sent  him  to  Scotland  to  mediate  a 
^apei  betwixt  tbe  English  and  Scots;  and  be  was  in.  that 
countvywben  king  James  L  was  mucdered.  Upon»bis  re* 
ttirn  from  Scotland,  he  was  made  secretary  to  the  council 
o£  Basil,  / which  be  defended  against  the  authority  of  tbe 
popes,  both  by  bis  speeches  and  writings,  particularly  in 

1  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  II. 
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B  dialogue  and  epistles  which  he  wrote  to  the  rector  and 
iioiversity  of  Cologn/    He  was  likewise  made  by  that 
couttcii  clerk  of  the  ceremcmies,  abbreviator^  and  one  of 
the  duodecemviri,  or  twelve  men,  an  office  of  great  inw 
portance.     He  was  employed  in  several  embassies ;  once 
to  Tireht,  another  time  to  Frankfort,  twice  to  Constance, 
and  as  often  to  Saroy,  and  thrice  to  Strasburg,  where  ha 
had  an  intrigue  with  a  lady,  by  whom  he  had  a  son :  he 
has  given  an  account  of  this  affair  in  a  letter  to  his  father, 
in  which  he  endeavours  to  vindicate  himself  with  much  in- 
decent buffoonery.     In  1439  he  was  employed  in  the  ser* 
vice  of  pope  Felix ;  and  being  soon  after  sent  ambassador 
to  the  emperor  Frederic,  he  was  crowned  by  him  with  the 
poetic  laurel,  and  ranked  amongst  his  friends*     In  1442 
.he  was  sent  for  from  Basil  by  the  emperor,  who  appointed 
him  secretary  to  the  empire,  and  raised  him  to  the  senato- 
rial order*     Ho  could  not  at  first  be  prevailed  on  to  con- 
demn the  council  of  Basil,  nor  to  go  over  absolutely  to 
£ttgeniu6's  party,  but  remained  neuter.     However,  when 
the  emperor  Frederic  began  to  favour  Eugenins,  ^neas 
likewise  changed  his  opinion   gradually.     He  afterwards 
represented  the  empecor  in  the  diet  of  Nuremberg,  when 
they  were  consulting  about  methods  to  put  an  end  to  the 
schism,  and  was  sent  ambassador  to  Eugenius  :  at  the  per- 
suasion of  Thoi^as  Sarzanus,    the  apostolical  legate  in 
Germany,  he  submitted  to  Eugenius  entirely,  and  made 
the  following  speech  to  his  holiness,  as  related  oy  John  Go-' 
belin,  in  his  Commentaries  of  the  life  of  Pius  H.     **  Most 
holy  father  (said  he),  before  I  declare  the  emperor's  com- 
mission, give  me  leave  to  say  one  word  concerning  myself. 
I  do  not  question  but  you  have  heard  a  great  many  things 
which  are  not  to  my  advantage.     They  ought  not  to  have 
been  mentioned  to  you;  but  I  must  confess,  that  my  ac- 
cusers have  reported  nothing  but  what  is  true.     I  own  I 
have  said,  and  done,  and  written,  at  Basil,  many  things 
against  your  interests ;  it  is  impossible  to  deny  it- :  yet  all 
this  has  been  done  not  with  a  design  to  injure  you,  but  to 
serve  the  church.     I  have  been  in  an  error,,  without  ques- 
tion ;  but  I  have  been  in  just  the  same  circumstances  with 
many  great  men,  as  particularly  with  Julian  cardinal  of  St. 
Angelo,  with  Nicholas  archbishop  of  Palermo,  with  Lewis 
du  Pont  (Pontanus)  the  secretary  of  the  holy  see;  men 
who  ate  esteemed  the  greatest  luminaries  in  the  law,  and 
doctors  of  the  truth ;  to  omit  mentioning  the  universities 
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and  coUeges  which  are  generally  against  you.  Who  would 
not  have  erred  with  persons -of  their  charactec  and  merit? 
It  is  true,  that  when  I  discovered  the  error  of  those  at 
Basil,  I  did  not  at. first  go  over  to  you,  as  the  greatest 
part  did;  but  being  afraid, of  falling  from  one  error  tp 
another,  and  by  avoiding  Charybdis,  as  the  proverb  ex- 
presses it,  to  run  upon  Scylla,  I  joined  myself,  after  a 
lapg  deliberation  and  conflict  witbia  myself,  to  those  who 
thought  pfroper  to  continue  in  a  state  of  neutrality.  I  lived 
three  years  in  the  emperor's  court  in  this  situation  of  mind^ 
where  having  ah  opportunity  of  hearing  constantly  the 
disputes  between  those  of  Basil  and  your  legates,  I  was 
cQjnvinced  that  the  truth. was  on  your  side  :  it  was  upon  this 
motive  that,  when  the  emperor  thought  fit  to  send* me  to 
your  clemency,,  I  accepted  the  opportunity  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction,  in  hopes  that  I  should  be  so  happy  as  to  gain 
your  favour  again :  I  throw  myself  therefore  at  your  feet;; 
and  since  I  sinned  out  of  ignorance,  I  entreat  you  to  grant 
me  your  pardon.  .  After  which  I  shall  open  to  you  the  em- 
peror's intentions."  This  was  the  prelude  to  the  famous 
retraction  which  JEneas  Sylvius  made  afterwards.  .  The 
pope  pardoned  every  thing  that  was  past ;  and  in  a  short 
time  made  him  his  secretary,  without  obliging  him  to  quit 
the  post  which  he  had  with  the  emperor. 

He  was  sent  a  second  time  by  the  emperor  on  an  eo^ 
bassy  to  Eugenius,  on  the  following  occasion:  the  p«pe 
having  deposed  Thierry  and  James,  arckbishops  and  elec^ 
tors  of  Cologn  and  Treves,  because  they  had  openly  de^ 
dared  for  Felix  and  the  council  of  Basil,  the  electors,  of 
the  empire  were  highly  offended  at  this  proceeding ;  and 
at; their  desire  the  emperpr  sent  JEneas  Sylvius  to  prevail 
oi)  the  pope  to  revoke  the  sentence  of  deposition. 

Upon  the  decease  of  pope  Eugenius,  £neas  was  chosen 
by  the^  cardinals. to  preside  in  the  conclave  till  another  pope 
should  be  elected.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Trieste  by 
pope  Nicholas,  and  went  again  into  Germany,  where  he 
was  appointed  counsellor  to  the  empernr,  and.  had  the  di- 
rection of  all.  the  important  affairs. of  the. empire.  Four 
years  after  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Sienna;  and  in  1452 
he  attended  Frederic  to  Rome,  wben  he  went  to  receive 
the  imperial  crown.  iEneas,  upon  his  return,  was  named 
legate  of  Bohemia  and  Austria*  About  1456,  being,  sent 
by  the  emperor  into  Italy,  ;to  treat  with  pope  Callixtus  III. 
about  a  war  with  the  Turks,  he  was  made  a  cardinal* 
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Upon  the  decease  of  Callixtus,  in  1453  he  was  elected 
pope  by  the  .name  of  Pius  II.     After  his  promotion  to  the 
papal  ch^ir  he  published  a  bull,  retracting  all  be   had 
wriiten  in  defence  of  the  council  of  Basil,  with  an  apblogy 
which  shows  how  little  he  was  influenced  by  principle : 
**'We  are  men  (says  he),  and  we  have  erred  as  men ;  we 
do.nbt  deny,  ,but  that  many  things  which  we  have  said  oc 
written,  may  justly  be  condemned  :  we  have  been  seduced, 
like  Paul,  and  liave  persecuted  the  church  of  God  through 
ignorance;    we  now   foHow\  St.  Austin's  example,  who, 
having  suffered  several  erroneous  sentiments  to  escape  him 
in  his  writings,  retracted  them ;  we  do  just  the  same  thing : 
we  ingenuously  confess  our  ignorance,  being  apprehensive 
lest  what  we  have  written  in  bur  youth  should  occasion 
some  error,!  which  may  prejudice  the  holy  see.     For  if  it 
is. suitable  to  any  person's  character  to  maintain  the  emi« 
nence  and  glory  of  the.  first  throne  of  the  church,  it  is  cer- 
tainly: so  to  ours,  whom  the  merciful'  God,  out  of  pure 
goodness,  has  raised  to  the  dignity  of  vicegerent  of  Christ, 
without  any  merit  on  our  part.     For  all  these  reasons,  we 
e2(hort  you  and  advise  you  in  the  Lord,  not-jq  pay  any 
regard  to  those  writings,  which  injure  in  any  manner  thfe 
authority  of  the  apostolic  see,  and  assert  opinions  which 
the  holy  Roman  dhurch  does  noi^  receive*     If  you  Bnd  any 
thing  contrary  to  this  in  our  dialogues  and  letters,  or  in 
any  other  of  our  works,  despise  such  notions,  reject  them; 
follow  what  we  mrain  tain  .now;  believe  what  I  assert  now  I 
am  in  years,  rather  than  what  I  said  when  I  was  young : 
regard  a  pope  rather  than  a  private  man  ;  in  short,  reject 
Mnens  Sylvius,  and  receive  Pius  II." 

Pius  behaved  in  his  high  office  with  considerable  spirit 
anfl  activity ;  but  jaaore  as  a  temporal  prioce,  than  the  head 
o^the  church.  During  his  pontificate  he  received  ambas- 
sadors from  the  patriarchs  of  the  east:  the  chief  of  the 
embassy  was  one  Moses,  archdeacon  of  Austria,  a  man  well 
Tfifsed  in  the  Greek  and  Syriac  languages,  and  of  a  distin<- 
guisbed  character.  He  appeared  before  his  holiness  in  the 
name  of  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch^  Alexandria,  and  Jeru.- 
salem  ;  be  told  his  holiness,  that  the  enemy  who  sows  tares 
having  prevented  them  till  then  from  recaiving  the  decree  , 
of  the  council  of  Florence,  concerning  the  union  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches,  God  ha^  at  last  inspired  them 
with  a  resolution  of  submitting  to  it<;  that  it  had  been 
Aotepply  agreed  tp,  ia  an  assembly  called  together  for  that 
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purpoie  I  and  thftt  for  the  future  they  would  onaniraously 
luboik  to  the  pope  as  vicegereiit  of  Jesus  Christ.  Pius 
eommended  the  patriarchs  for.  their  obedience,  and  or* 
dered  Moses's  speech  to  be  translated  into  LatiD,  and  laid 
up  amongst  the  archives  of  the  Roman  chareb.  A  few 
days  after  the  arrival  of  these  ambassadors  from  the  cast^ 
there  came  others  also  from  Peloponnesus,  who  oiffered 
obedience  to  the  pope,  and  be  received  them  in  the  name 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  sent  them  a  governor, 

Pius,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  pontificate^  made  great 
preparations  against  the  Turks,  for  which  purpose  he  sum* 
rooned  the  assistance  of  the  several  princes  in  Eui'ope ;  and 
having  raised  a  considerable  number  of  troops,  he  went  t^ 
Ancona  to  see  them  embarked ;  where  he  was  seised  with 
a  fever,  and  died  the  14tb  of  August,  1464,  in  the  fifty^ 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  seventh  of  his  pontificate. 
His  body  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  interred  in  theVati* 
can.  The  Roman  catholic  writers  are  profuse  in  their 
praises  of  this  pope,  whose  character,  however,  whether 
private  or  public,  will  not  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny.  His 
secretary,  John  Gobelin,  publbhed  a  history  of  his  liG% 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  this  pope  him- 
self:  it  was  printed  at  Rome  in  quarto  in  1584  and  1589 ; 
and  at  Francfort  in  foiio  in  1614.  We  have  an  edition  of 
^neas  Sylvius^s  works,  printed  at  Basil,  in  folio,  in  15$ I. 
They  consist  of  Memoirs  of  the  Council  of  Bftle ;  Thef 
History  of  the  Bohemians  from  their  origin  till  A.  D.  1468; 
Cosmography,  in  two  books;  the  History  of  Frederiefc III. 
whose  vice-chancellor  he  was;  a  Treatise  on  th6  educa*^ 
tion  of*  children  ;  a  Poem  on  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ; 
a  collection  of  482  Letters;  Historia  rerum  ubiculit[ue 
gestarum;  the  fii*st  part  only  of  which  was  publi^beFd  at 
Venice  in  1477,  fol.  Euryalus  and  Lucretia^  a  ^omai^c^.^ 
A  collection  of  all  these,  with  bis  Kfe,  was  al«o  >|i«ijbK^he# 
at  Helmstadt  in  1700,  fol.  He  wk^,  notwichstan^diflg  ^e 
applauses  of  the  catbolicd>  a  man  of  great  a^bifioiH^^fld 
great  duplicity.  He  has  been  praised  fol*  bis  wisb  add' 
witty  sayings,  but  be  wss  also  faimous' for  skytng^'^of  a>t0#y ' 
diiferent  description.  He  indulged  himsetf/re^^bUAg  the-> 
reformers,  in  a 'rancour  of  language-whieh  must^be  offon*-- 
sive  to  every  sober  Christian ;  and  his  letters  show  thtitbe 
indulged  great  licence  in  point  of  morals^  Mr.  Gilpin, 
after  selecting  some  striking  proofs  of  this,  says,  ^'  Such  is 
the  testimony  which  ^iieas  Sylvius  bath  given  us  of  turn- 
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self,  it  may  serve  to  invalidate  wbathebatk  said  of  others  j 
as  it  seems  entirely  to  show  that  bis  censures  are  foniided 
upon  a  mere  difference  of  opinion,  without  any  r^^rd  to 
practice,  which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  bigotry^ 
They  who  are  not  acqnaiAted  with  the  history  of  this 
wviter  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  maii  of  whom  we 
have  this  autbeotic  character,  was  not  only  a  pope,  but  is 
ackncrwledged  by  the  generality  of  popish  writers,  as  one 
of  the  most  respectable  of  all  the  Roman  pontiffs."  * 

PIZARRO  (FrjJNCIS),  the  conqueror  of  Peru,   cele* 

brated  rather  for  his  abilities  than  for  bis  virtues,  his  glory 

being  tarnished  by  the  crudties  which  he  {practised  towards 

those  whom  be  had  conquered,  was  the  illegitimate  son  of 

a  gentleman,  by  a  very  low  woman,  and  apparently  des« 

tieed  by  his  ungenerous  parent  not  to  rise  above  the  con*. 

ditiofl    of  his  mother,  b^g  put  to  the  mean  employment 

of  keoping  h<^s^    I'he  genius  of  young  Pizarro  disdained 

this  low  occupation*     He  enlisted  as  a  soldier,   served 

some  ^tme  in  Italy,  and  then  embarked  for  America,  which 

oflRsred  at  that  period  a  strong  allurement  to  every  active 

adventurer.     I^btinguisbed  by  bis  utter  disdain  of  every 

hardship  and  danger,  he  was  soon  reg^urded,  thoi^h  so 

illiterate  that  he  was  unable  to  read,  as  a  man  formed  for 

conunaild ;  and  being  settled  in  Panama,  where  the  Spa* 

nish   emigrants  bad  found  their    sanguine   expectations 

wholly  diisappointe^f   be  united  in  1534   with  Diego  de 

Aknagrci,   another    military    adventurer,   and    Hernando 

Lucqae,  a  priea^  to -prosecute  discoveries  to  the  eastward 

of  thaft  settlement.  Tbisf  attempt  had  frequently  been  made, 

but  hftid  &iled  through  tbe  i«nability  of  the  persons  con* 

cfiH^ed  .Wl  it;  it  ha4  now  fallen  into  such  bands  as  were 

cdottlated  to  make  it  successful,  and  their  confederacy  was 

saoetkmed  by  the  governor  of  Panamui    The  enterprise 

was.  b^gufi  ill,  a  very  humble  manner.     Pizavro  set  sail 

wi|i|i  a  siiigle  vesseli'  and^  from  universal  i^aoit^nce  of  the 

cliinate^^  at.^e  ve?ry  vi^orst  season  of  the  ye^ri  in  Ni^rem- 

hfift  when  the  periDdjcal  wiiids  wer ^  precisely  a^nst  bk 

course^    He  bad:r  no ^Ui^oess^  nor  was  bis  oQlleaga^Aloiair 

gro,  who  foUowedl>  mope  fortunate,  -  After  *un4er^oiHgex^ 

tremd  hairdsiiipa,  a«»di  obtaining  only  a  glimpse. of  a  better 

cofintRy,  the  utmost  they  could  do  w^s  to  establi^  tbem^ 

s^v^s  an  atf  islatid  near  the  coast     Nothing  could  deter 

c 
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PiKarro  from  his  edterprise ;  the  refusal  of  .further  sanctiblt 
from  the  governor^  the  desertion' of  all  his  associates^  ex^ 
cept  thirteen,  all  vyas  in.  vain«  He  recnained  with  his  small 
band,  till,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  they,  obtained  another 
vessel)  with  some,  reinforcements.*  They  set  sail  again  in 
1526,  and  on  the  twentieth  day  after  their  departure,  dis-« 
covered  the  fertile  coast  of.  Peru.  They  were  yet  too 
weak  to  attempt  the  invasion  of  an  empire  so  populous^ 
and  Pi^arro  contented  himself  with  carrying  ba<?k,  by 
means  of  an  amicable  intercourse,  such  speoimeos  of  the 
wealth  and  civilization  of  the  country  as  might  invite  others 
to  accede  to  the  enterprise.  Unable  to  bring  the  governor 
of  Panama  to  adopt  his  views,  \ie  returned  to  .Spain,*  and 
explaining  to  that  court  the  magnitude  of  the  object,  ob-^  ^ 
tained  every  grant  of  authority  be  could  wish,  but  no  other 
assistance;  and  being  left  to  his  o.wn  resources,  could 
have  effected  nothing  had  he  not  been  assis^ted  with  money 
by  Cortez,  just  then  returned  from  Mexico.  It  was  Fe- 
bruary 1531,  before  he  and  his  associates' were  agaiaable 
to  sail  from  Panama  on  their  great  undertaking.;  .and  then 
their  whole  armainent  consisted,  only  of  three  small  vessels 
and  180  soldiers,  thirty-six  of  whom  were  horsemen. 
-When  they  landed  in  Peru,  as  they  had  the  imprudence 
to  attack  the  natives,  instead  of  conciliating  thein,  they 
were  at  first  exposed  to  famine,  and  several  other  cala- 
mities. Pizarro,:  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  enter 
Peru  when  the  forces  of  the  empire  were  divided  by  an 
obstinate  civil  war  between  Huascar  the  legitimate  mo« 
narch,  and  Atahualpa  (commonly  called  Atabalipa),  bis 
half  brother.,  By  degrees  understanding  the  state •»£  the 
country,  Pizarro  engaged  to  be  the  ally  of  Alalmialpa)  ami 
.  under  that  preten^ce  was  permitted  to  penetrate  unmolested 
to  Caxamalca,  twelve  days'  journey  within  the  country. 
He  was  received  pacifically:  and  with  state^  as  the  ambaa-* 
sador  of  a  great  monarch  ;:  but,  perfidiously  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  unsuspecting  good  faith  of  Atahualpa,  he  made 
a  sudden  attack,  aod^ took. him  prisoner.  The  exaction  of 
an  immense  ransom,  the  division  of  which  served  tq  itmte 
new  invaders;  the  disgraceful  breach  of  faith  by.;  which,  the 
king  was  kept  a  prisoner  after  his  ransom  was  paid^;'  afid 
the  detestable  murder  of  him,  a  short  time  after,- under  the 
infamous  mockery  of  a  trial ;  with  the  insults  superaldded 
by  bigotry,  to  make  him  die  a  Christian,  without  being 
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Hble  to  comprehend  that  faith ;  all  contribute  to  accumu- 
late disgrace  upon  the  head  of  the  treacherous  and  unfeet- 
ing  conqueror^  and  form*  soeh- odious  addiiions  to  the  re- 
projacbful  scenes  acted  by  the  Spaniards  in  America,  as 
notldag  can  palliate  or  obliterate,  f    Pizarro,  favoured  by 
the  distracted  stiate  of  Peru,  which  now  increased,  though 
Huascar  bad  been  r  put  to  death  by  order  of  his  brother, 
and  reinforced  by  more*  soldiers  from  Spain,  prpceededin 
his  conquests,  and  on  Jan.  18,  1535,  laid   the  foundation 
of  Lima,  called  by.  him  and  his  countrymen  Ciudad  de  los 
Rjeyes.     In  15*^.7  he  found  a  new*enemy  in  his  original 
associate  Almagro,  who  claiming  Cuzco,  the  ancient  ca- 
pital of  Peru,  as  belonging  to  his  jurisdiction,  got  posses- 
aion  of  it.     Th^s,  and  other  advantages^  gained  by  him,  at 
oaee  distressed  and  roused  Pizarro.     They  came  to  an 
engagement  in  153B,  in  which  Almagro  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner ;  and,  after  an  interval  of  confinement,  was 
tried  and  executed.     This  was  the  last  of  the  -successesof 
Pizarro ;  the  son  and  friends  of  Almagro  conspired  against 
him,  and  on  June  26,  1541,  he  was  assassinated  by  them 
in  his  palace,  making  a  most  resolute  defence,  well  worthy 
pfhis  long-tried  cout'age:  .  lie  was.  at 'this,  time  advanced 
in  years,  though  bis  exact  age  is  not  known.     The  glory 
be  justly  acqiiired  by  military  talents,  courage,  and  saga* 
city,  would  haye  placed  him  in^tbe  rank  of  heroes,  had 
not  his  character  .been  disgraced  by  the  indelible  stains  of 
perfidy  and  cruelty.^ 

PLACCIUS  (Vincent),  an  eminent  philologer  of  Ham- 
burgh)  where. he  was  born  in  1642,  completed  his  studies 
at  llelmstadt  and  Leipnic,  and  improved  his  talents  by  tra- 
velling in  France  andJtaly.  When  he  returned,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  bar,  and  afterwards  became  professor 
of  morals  and  ek)qiienoe>  in  ^hich  situation  be  continued 
tweiuty-fouf  years.  He  was  beloved  by  his  pupils,  and 
when  he  died,  April  6,  1699,  regretted  by  his  countrymen 
in  general^^wba  had  considered  himas  an;  oracle.  His  works 
fure^  1.  ^'  A  Dictionary-  of  anonymous  and  pseudonymous 
Authors^'*  'pnblisbed  in  1708,  in  2  yok.  folio,  by  the  care 
of  Fabricius  ;  a  curious  ^ork,  but  abounding  with  faults. 
3.  "  DejurisconsultO'perito  Liber,"  1^93,  8vp.  :  3.  *^  Car- 
iBtna  jfivenilia)'*  Arost*  1667,  12nK>.  4.  "  De  arte  excer- 
pendi,"    Hsunburgb,  ,1689,   Svo,  with  several  others,  ail 

1  Robertson's  Hist,  of  America. 
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testifying,  ftild  abundantly  Jiroviilg,  his  tklents  and  artl« 
dition..'  ' 

PLACE  (FkAKCls),  a  man  of  taste  in  Tarions  parsuitsi 
lidt  chiefly  known  as  an  engraver,  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
Rowland  Place,  of  Dirisdale,  in  the  connty  of  Durhaoi, 
He  was  at  first  intended  for  the  law,  and  was  placed  ^  n 
clerk  to  an  attorney  in  London,  with  whom  be  resiiJed 
until  1665,  when  a  bouse  be  had  taken  being  shut  upon 
account  of  the  plague,  he  left  London  and  quitted  bis  pro-* 
fession  at  the  same  time.  He  now  turned  projector,  and 
expended  considerable  sums  of  money  ii\  attempting  to 
make  porcelaine,  which  he  pilt  in  practice  at  the  manor* 
house  of  York.  In  this  it  is  probable  he  bad  not  due  per^ 
severance ;  for  one  Clifton,  of  Pontefract,  took  the  bint 
from  him,  and  realized  a  fortune.  Who  was  bis  teacher  aa 
an  artist  is  not  known,  aiid  his  works  are  very  rare^  for  be 
painted,  drew,  etched,  and  engraved,  merely  for  bis  own 
amusement ;  and  as  his  productions  prove  bim  a  man  of 
great  abilities,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  had  not  equal 
application,  and  left  many  valuable  designs  unfinished.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  IL  it  is  said  be  was  offered  a  pension 
of  500/.  to  draw  the  iroyal  navy,  but  be  refused  this  sum^ 
large  as  it  then  was,  from  a  disHke  of  confinement  and  de<» 
pendence.  He  died  in  17128^  and  his  widow,  on  quitting 
the  manor-house  at  York,  disposed  of  his  paintings ;  among 
which  ^s  an  admired  picture  of  fowls,  others  of  fishes 
and  flowers  unfinished,  together  with  his  o^n  portrait  by 
himself.  He  left  behind  him  a  daughter,  who  was  married 
to  Wadham  Wyndham,  esq.    This  lady  was  living  in  1764. 

His  etchings,  particularly  of  landscapes  and  birds,  from 
Grif&er,  are  admirable.  The  free  style  in  which  be 
treated  the  foliage  of  his  trees,  proves  his  judgment  and 
good  taste ;  and  bis  portraits  in  messzotinto  are  eiccellent. 
AnK>Dg  the  latter,, Strott  mentions  bishop  Crew,  archbisbo{S 
Sterne,  Dr.  Comber,  dean  of  Durham,  Heury  Gyles,  the 
artist,  and  general  Lambert.  In  Tboresby^s  Topography 
of  Leeds  are  some  churches  drawn  by  Place ;  tbe  plates 
for  Godartius's  book  of  Insects  are  by  him ;  and  he  also 
executed  many  views  in  Yorkshire.  * 

PLACE  (Joshua  de  la),  a  learned  protestant  minister, 
and  celebrated  professor  oJF  divinity  at  Saumor,  was  de* 

■    '      '        '    . 
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soended  from  a  noble  and  ancient  family^  and  born  in 
1596.  He  gained  great  credit  by  his  writings  against  the 
Socinians,  but  held  a  singular  opinion  concerning  the 
imputation  of  Adam's  sin^  which  was  condemned  in  a 
French*  synod.  He  died  August  7,  1655,  at  Sanmur,  aged 
fifty^nine.  His  Jworks  were  reprinted  at  Franeker,  1 699^ 
and  1703,  4to,  2  torn*  The  first  contains  a  treatise  <*On 
Types ;''  treatises  on  *^  The  imputation  of  Adam's  first 
Sin,  or,  ^^  The  order  of  the  Divine  Decrees,  arid  on  Free** 
will,"  with  an  *^  Abridgment  of  Theology  :'*  the  second 
volume  contains  his  <'  disputes  against  the  Socinians,"  th^ 
most  important  pwi  of  his  works.  He  also  wrote  ''An 
Examination  of  the  arguments  Ibr  and  agamst  ihe  Sacri*' . 
fice  of  the  Mass,"  Svo.  ^ 

PLACE  (Reter  de  la),  in  Latin  Platsakw,  a  learned 
French  writer,  was  born  at  AngoulSme  ie  152^.  He  a|i« 
plied  With  success  to  the  study ^of  jurisprudence,  and  in 
1548  published  a  Latin  -piarapbrase  on  the  titles  of  the 
Imperial  institutes,  >'  De  Actlonibus,  Exceptionibus  et 
loterdietis,"  in  4to.  After  this  he  was  dalled  to  the  bar  of. 
the  parliament  of  Par^s,  and  aoquited  theeharacter  ot  a 
learned,  eloquent, .  and  virluoils  counteUor.  Firands  E 
appointed  him  advocate  of  his  oourt  of  aids  «t  Paris,  and 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  Uiat  office  wdth  so  much  talent 
and  integrity,  that  Henry  H.  noooiinated  him  his  first  pre* 
sident  in  the  same  court.  He  became,  in  consequence  of 
hearing  Cfdvin,  a  convert  4o  the  protestant Irdi^on  in  1  S54f^ 
and  made  an  open  profession  of  it  on  the-deadl  of  Francii 
11.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  retired  to  one 
of  his  houses  in  Pieardy;  but  at  the  peac)^  in  1 5SS  vindi- 
cated himself  before  the  king  from  the  aeveiml  ehargeis 
which  had  been  prelerr^d  against  him.-  Hb  was  now  ap** 
pointed  by  the  prince  of  Conde  sup^intendant  of  the 
household,  and  accompanied  bia  highness  to  the  casde  df 
Vi  in  the  Valc^,  wb^re  he  continued  «ill  Charles  IX. 
granted  the  protestaats  advantageous  terms  of  peace  in 
1569,  that  he  might  the  more  easily  extirpate  them.  La 
Place,  deceived  by  this  treachery,'  rettirned  to  Paris,  and 
was  executing  the  office  of  president  to  tbe  court  of  aid^, 
wiien  he  was  put  to  death  in  the  most  treacherous  as  Wetl 
as  barbarous  manner  in  the  general,  massacre  of  the  pro« 
lestants  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  in  1572,  at  the  age  of 
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forty-9ix.  His  clear  judgment  and  disctuniiMUiaii  ziwuMy 
qualified  him  for  the  office  of  magistrata^  His  chief  works 
^re,  ^*  CQinnientairijes  on  the  sute  of  Religioii>  apd  ot  the 
Commonweal  thy  from  1556  to  15^1  ;'*  **  A  Trealioe  on  the 
right  use  of  Moral  Philosophy  ia  connection  wilub  the  Chris*' 
tian  Pqctrine ;''  and  **  A  Treatise  on  tho  excellenfle  of  the 
Christian  Man."  * 

.  PLACENTJNUS,  or  PLACENTJUS  (Petbr),  ia  said 
to  hare .  been  the  real  name  of  a  German  author^  who, 
under  the  fictitious  oneof  Publius  Porcius  PofcsUus,  wroie 
the  Latin  poem  entitled  ^^  Pugna  poreofiun/'  consisting: of 
360  verses,  in  which  eyery  word  begins  withnjP.  It  was 
pul>Hsh.ed  separately  at  Antwerpf  in  1530,  and  is  in  the 
^^  NugsD  venalesi"  &c.  We  have  followed.  Baillet  in  call- 
ing him  Peter  Placontinus^  but.Le  Clerc  says  that  his 
name  was  John  JLeo  I^lacektius,  a  Dominican  monk,  wthd 
died  about  i  548,  and  that  he  composed  an  bistcnry  of  the 
bishops  of  Tongres^  Maestricbt,  and  Liege^  taken  out  of 
fabulous  memoirs,  and  several  poem»  besides'the  *^  Pugna 
Forcorum."  In  this  la$t  he  imitated  one  Theobaldus^  a' 
JBenedittine  monk,  who  floiiiished  in  ^he  .time  of  Chaples 
jthe  Bald,  to  .whom  be  presented  a  panegyric  .on  baldness, 
every  word  of  which  began  wiih.  the  Jetter  C  {calvitiesf 
Jbaldness)*  Placentinus  is  s^id  ibo^  have  had  another  object^ 
to  satirize  the. sloth  of  the.  prelates,  but  this,  is  not.  easily 
lliscoverable.  Some.discuasioo  on  the  **  Fugna  Poroorum,'* 
if  oqr  readers  think  iE  worthy  of  farther  iniqyairy^  may  be 
found  in,  our  authorities.  * 

PLACETTE  (John  be  ^),  »  protestant  minbteref 
great  eminence,  was  born  at  Pontao  lo  Bevne^  Jaa«  19^ 
il639 ;  and  his  father^  who  wasia  mimst;^«livained  hkn*  witb 
the  greatest  attention  and  careu  .  From  1660,  beje^erciiied 
the  ministry  in  Fnaoce;  but,  aftev  ^bei  rev/on^aitpn.  of  the 
edict  pf  Nantz  in  168SH  he^retixedsti)  Deaibark,'Wfa)etie  Jter^ 
^continued  till  tiie^deatb  of 'theqyeentiQ;;lj7iln9;ib«  tba^t 
princess,  appmed.  of  his  great  merit^t.^eptiAuni^neariber^ 
From^  Denmark  he  i  passed  to,  Holland, laad  fixed  hisftaelf: 
first  at  the  Hague  ;.  then  removed.  ti>tUiredit,'<wbere  -^be 
died  April  25,  1718,  aged  seveQty**nioeu  .  fie  <wa8  the  aur 
thor  of  many  works  upon  piety  and  morality,  wsbich  ai« 

1  Gen.  Diet,  where  is  an  interesting  accouDt  of  his  death, — Bibl.  CroiK  4tt 
idainc.  "  , 

*  Baillet  d^s  autfiurs  df guisez. — Merrick's  Tryphiodonis,  DisiertatioDj  p.'  S5« 
•^Geot.  Mag.  XLVI.  p.  511*and  ^(H  i  and  XLVIf.  p.  70. 
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reckoned  excellent  in  their  kind ;  and  of  some  of  the  po^ 
lemic  kind,  .against  the  church  of  Rome,  and  particularly 
against  Bayle's  sceptical  works.  Among  these  we  may 
enumerate,  ).  ^*  Nouyeaux  Essais  de Morale,^*  6.vols..l2mo. 

2.  <<  Traits  de  TOrguei],"  the  bes^  edition  of  which  is  1699. 

3.  <<  Traits  de  la  Conscience.''  4.  <f  Traits  de  la  Restitu** 
tion.''  5.  ^^  La  Communion  d^yote,"  the  best  edition  of 
which  is.  that  of  1699.  6.  ^^  Traits  des.  bonpes  OEuvres  en 
g6n6ral."  7.  "  Trait6  du  Serment.'*  8.  "  Diyers  Trait6s 
jsur  des  Matieres  de  Conscience."  9.  ^^  La  Morti  des 
Justes."  .  10.  «  Trait6  de.  VAum6ne."  1 1.  "  Trait6  des 
Jeux  de  Hazard."  12.  ";  La  Morale  Chretien  abr^g^e," 
1701.  13.  <^  Reflexions  C^hr^tiennes  sur  diyers  Sujets  de 
Morale,"  all  in  12[no,  14.  ^^  De .  Insaqabili  Ecclesia  Ro-- 
inan&,  Scepticismo,  Dissertatio,"  16S6,  or  1696,  4to.  15. 
'^  De  TAutorit^  des  Sens  contre  la  Transubst^ntiation," 
12mo.  16.  "Trait6  de  la  Foi  divine,"  4  vols.  4to.  17. 
^  Dissertation  sur  divert  Sujets  de  Theologie  et  de  Mo- 
rale," 12mo,  &c.  Some  of  the  above  have  been. pub* 
lished  in  English,  particularly  the  ^.'  Treatise  on.  Con- 
science,^' and  that  on  the  ^^  Death  of  the  Just." ' 

PLANTIN  (Christopher),  an  eminent  printer,  wad 
born. at  Mpnt-Louis,  near  Tours,  in  1514.  He  was  in* 
structed  in  his  art  at  Caen,  under  Rdbert  Ms^^e,  whence 
he;  went  to  Anjtwerp,  and  formed  by  degrees  one  of  the 
greatest  establishments  for  printing  in  Europe,  and  said 
indeed  to  be  uniqi^e  in  its  kind.  The  whole  was  upon  the 
most  magnificent  scale,  and  even  the.  building- was  ac- 
counted one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  city  of  Antwerp,  and 
was  so  amply  furnished  with  presses,  founts  ofjetter  of 
all  9ortB,  a  foundery,  and  other  matters  necessary  for  the 
concern,  as  to  have^cost  an  immense  sum  of  money.  One 
of  his  .biogfaphers  informs  us  that  Plantings  ideas  were  so 
magnificent  as  that  he  cast  some  founts  in  $ilver,  and  con- 
sidered himself  as.having  in  that  respect  done  what  no  other 
printer  had  attempted ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  Robert 
Stephens  had  before  indulged  hindself  in  the  luxury  of 
silver  types,  although  not  so. rich  a  manias  Plantin.  la 
1576  Thuanus  paid. a  visit  tp  Plantin,  who,  although  not 
i)ow  in  such  good  circumstances,  still  had  seventeen  presses 
at  worky  and  the  wages  of  his  workmen  amounted  to  20O 
florins  per  day. .  But  what  redounds  most  to  his  credit  waa 

>  Niceron,  vol.  Xl.-^Moreri. 
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th^  HiifnW  of  IMA  of  lenrniftg  wbotn  ha  ratatded  in  bii 
iervice^  and  rewarded  with  great  liberality  for  their  Im^ 
iistanee  in  correcting  the  press.    Among  tbes^  weVe  Victoir 
Giselin;  Theodore  Putman;  Antony  Gesdal;  Frgncid  Hiii^ 
douin^  Coriielius  Kilien;  and  Francis  Raplielengius]  iihb 
became  his  iK^n-in-law.    Cornelius  Kilien,  *one  of  the  diost 
learned  and  accurate  of  these,  spent  fifty  y^ar^  in  this 
j^rinting-house^    The  correctness,  therefore,  df  Plantings 
4»dttions,  with  such  aid^  is  not  moch  a  maCter  of  ftarpriset 
and  ^ill  appear  still   (es^  so  when  it  is  added  ihat  be  wlla 
'SO  fastidious  as  not  altogether  lio  trust  to  the  assistants  now- 
mentioned,  nor  ereo  to  rely  on  his  own  skill  and  kn<^-- 
ledge,  both  of  whieh  were  great^  btft  Useil  also  to  hang  u(^ 
the  proof  sheets,  after  u'nc^rgoirtg  et^^i^y  possible  degree 
of  correction,  in  some  con^kuous  place,  promising  re-« 
wards  for  the  detection  of  errors.     In  this,  likewise,  it  ^11 
be  observed,  he  follovred  the  example  of  Robert  Stephens. 
Such  care  on  the  part  of  Plantin,  with  the  beduty  of  bis 
types,  and  the  judicious  choiod  be  made  of  the  authoi^  to 
be  printed,  gafe  him  very  high   i^eputation  among  the 
learned  of  Europe,  who  are  unbounded  in  their  praises  of 
him,  particularly   Lipsios^    ScaUger^  Antonio^    Baronius, 
and  Aria^  Montanus,  who  expatiates  on  bis  hierits  ih  Che 
introduction  to  what  may  be  termed  ^antin^s  Wpital  work^ 
the  Antwerp  Polyglot     The  king  of  Spaiii  gaVe  him  the 
title  of  arohi-typographus,  and  accompanied  tbid  title  with 
a  salary  sufficient  to  support  it  and  bfS  printing-office;,  tind 
a  kind  of  patent  f(Mr  tbfi,  printing  biP  cerCairf  W6rks^  batti- 
eularly  of  the  religious  kind,  with  which,'  fi{|l|ait'  itijs^  hfi 
almost  exclusively  served  Europe  and  the  f ndies.  '       ' 
Besides  his  great  establisbfnQof  .^^'Ahiwefp^  Plapffn^set 

twithstanciing  ibe  tl^<)ii;^i< 


tip  another  at  Ley  den,  notwithstanding  ibe  drCidbieairhfcfa 
prevailed  in  HoUiMia  J  and  a 'third  itjPirf4.;'^Tb4  iftifl^  of 
France  would  have' fain  persuade^  Wifn'^p^reWrH  t^his 
iiative  opuntry^  JiOf  he  preferred  r^ttoajnink       AntWrt'p, 
where^  as  mst  npticedy  the  kinj?  of  S^'aid  Toif  $(^^ 
rendered,  ms  .sitp^tion   easy,    ^nd  ^^yw  spleham.  ^^Tbei 
printing,  o^ce^  ^  Leydei\  he  bestowea 
Raphelepgius^  and  took  ;,ntp  partnership  iii'^Ajiy^^''^^ 
Morety  who  had  married.  Kissecond^^W^^ 
likewise  to  Giles  Beys,  a  ranslanj  iliife  office  he  tiW'Ssta- 
blished^  <^'^I^at^^^a8-a^'fpni0nt<H^i^y^  i^llghter. 

After  all  this,  and  the  constant  expences  of  nis  Ji^Aig  and 
establishment,   he  was  enabled  to  leave  a  considerable 
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fortune  to  h\%  dayghters,  for  he  had  no  soa.  He  idied  im 
\589,  ?£ed  sev(eaty-fivei  and  was  inteired  in  the  great 
c|)urch  at  AiJtwerp,  where  a  jnonumeut  was  erected  to  his 
memorj.  Iii$  device  was  a  pair  of  composes,  with  the 
motto  ^*  Lat>ore  et  constantia." 

,  3d|sac  only  has  ainied  at  the  repu^tion  of  plantiDj  by  a 
story  wbichj  he  says,  Lipsius  told  him,  that  our  printer  did 
not  understand  i.atin.^  The  story,  however,  seems  at  va- 
nance  with  every  other  authority.  It  is  also  said  that  the 
king  of  Spain  had  distressed  him  by  re-demanding  the 
money  be  had  lent  him  to  carry  on  the  printing  of  the 
Polygiot.    We  hope  this  rests  on  no  better  authority  than 

^  the  preceding ;  but  it  is  certain  that  at  one  time,  whem 
Thuanus  visited  him,  he  was,  for  whatever  reason,  in  less 
dburishi^g  ^circumstances.  We  find,  however,  that  at  last 
.)ie  idled  iu  0|pnlenQe.* 

P|^4^XJDJE;S  ,(lVI;AXiNrus),  a  Cteek  monk  of  Constant 

.tinpnli^  who  lived  ait  the  end  of  the  thirteenth,  and  the 
begiDpiqg  qf  the  fourteenth  peniuxy;  is  the  author  of  a 
^^  l^ii&  of  JEsqp,'*  fnll  of  anachronisms,  absurdities,  and 
fakehoodsj  and  of  l^F  ^'  Fables;"  which,  though  he  pub* 
l,ished  them  ;as  i£sap\  havp  been  suspected  to  be  his  oiiii. 
Thi^re  is  also  a  cpilei^tion  of  Greek  epigrams,  under  the 
Utl^  of  ^^  AnthoIogiV*  made  by  this  monk :  and  it  is  but 
Wt  to  allow  him  the  merit  of  having  .preserved  many  va- 
luable .compositions  which  otherwise  would  have  been  lost^ 
Ilis  ^'^.Anthobgia**  was  published  at  Florence,  1494,  a  very 
JCam  edition,  xeprinted  in  160e*    No  particulars  are  known 

^'  pi^^rlanud^,  except  that  he  sneered  some  persecution  oif 
account  of  hiS(  zeail  for  the  Latin  church,  and,  although  he 
wroif  a  recantatioi[i,  Bessafion  thinks  he  was  not  sincere. ' 

di^dll^^^^'-'   SeePARISOT. 

pi-A^fcit  (fiEj:,i3t), ,  an  eminent  physician,  was  born  a^ 
,.jB^^,}^.  [53^,  and  educated  under  his  father*s  eye,  who 

vi^%  ^^^'^^'^"^  ^^^"''^"^  P'^^'^'^*^^'  and  principal  of  the 

>imr^^^  Q|f  ^asiei  'jhrom  this  place  he  went  tp  Montpellier^ 

^j«nere|]3e^i^^^  degi*e'e  of  doctor  in  1656,  and  on 

^^|l^^  r^turiv^o  Bjasfei  wa^  ailmitted  ad  tandem^  and  com- 

\,^^g^gif^eixA  very  isuccessfui  career  of  practice.   In  1 560  be  was 

MMnteq  proTi^ssor  of  medicine,  and  became  the  coi)(idenr 

pj^ jl^ician  x>f  the  pr i  nces  and  nobles  of  the  Upper  Rhine. 

tBiillet  Snreoieiits,— *FoppM,  Bib1«  Belf^— Bnllari'i  AeadeMie  duSdencct. 
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He  possessed  an  extensive  knowledge  of  anatomy,  botany, 
natural  history,  and  other  branches  of  science^  and  con-' 
triboted  much  to  the  celebrity  of  his  native  university,  in' 
which  he  was  a  teacher  upwards  of  fifty  year^.     He  died 
in  July  1614,  in  the  seventy -eighth  year  of  his  age.     He 
left  the  following  works :  "  De  Corporis  humani  structura 
et  usu  Libri  tres,"  Basle,  1583,  and  1603,  folio;  "De  Fe- 
bribiis  Liber,"  Francfort,  1597 ;  "Praxeos  Medical  Tomi 
tres,"  Basle,  1602 ;  *^  Observatiorium  Medicinaiium  Libri' 
tres,'*  ibid.  1614,  &c. ;  «  Consilia  Medica,"  Francf.  1615, 
in  the  collection  of  Brendelius ;  "  De  GangraenSl  Epistola,'' 
in  the  first  century  .of  the  letters  of  Hildanus.     After  his 
death  were  published  *^  Quaestionum  Medicarum  paradox- 
arum  et  eudoxdrbm  Centuria  posthuaia,'^  Basle,  1625,  edited 
by  his  brother,  Thomas  Plater  ;-  and  ".  Qusestiones  Physio- 
logics  de  partium  in  utero  conformatione,"  Leyden,  1650.' 
PLATINA  (BARTOLOMEOi&ccAt),  so  called,  a  learned 
Italian,  and  author  of  a  '^  History  of  the  Popes,"  wa^  born' 
in  1421  at  Piadena,  in  Latin  Platina,  a  village  between 
Cremona  and  Mantua ;  whence  he  took  the  name  by  which* 
he  is  generally  known.     He  first  embraced  a  niilitary  life, 
which  he  followed  for  a  considerable  time ;  but  afterwards 
devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  made  a  considerable  pro- 
gress'in  it.    He  went  to  Rome  under  Calixtus  HL' who  was 
inad6  pope  in  1455  ;  and  procuring  an  introduction  to  car- 
dinal Bessarion,  he  obtained  some  small  benefices  of  pope 
Pius  IL  who  succeeded  Calixtus  in  1458,  and  afterwards  was 
appointed  to  an  office  which  Pius  IL  created,  called  the  col- 
lege of  apostolical  abbreviators.     But  when  Paul  IL  suc- 
ceeded Pius  in  146 4,  Platina^s  affairs  took  a  very  unfavour- 
able turn.     Paul  hated  him  because  he  was  the  favourite  of 
bis  predecessor  Pius,   and   removed  all  the  abbreviators 
from  their  employments,  by  abolishing  their  places,  not- 
withstanding some  had  purchased  them  with  great  sums  of 
money.    On  this  Platina  ventured  to  complain'  to  the  pope, 
and  most  humbly  besought  him  to  order  their  cause  to  be 
judged  by  the  auditors  of  the  Rota.    The  pope  was  offend- 
ed at  the  liberty,  and  gave  him  a  very  haughty  repulse : 
**  Is  it  thus,'*^  said  he,  looking  at  him  sternly,  "  is  it  thus, 
that  you  summon  us  before  your  judges,  as  if  yoii  knew 
not  that  all  laws  were  centered  in  our  breast  ?    Socb  is  our 
decree :  they  shall  all  go  hence,  whithersoever  they  please : 

I  Eloy,  Diet.  Hist, 
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I  am  pope,  and  iifive  a  right  to  ratify  or  cancel  tlie  acts  of 
otbera  at  pleasare.'*     These  abbreviators,  thus  divested  of 
their  eitaplt^yoient^,  tised  their  utmost  endeavours,  for  some 
daysy  to  obtain  audience  of  the  pope,  but  were  repulsed 
withx^ontempt.     Upsntbis,  Platina  wrote  to  him  in  bolder 
language :  ^^If  yot^  hod  a  right  to  dispossess  os,  without  a* 
hearlti^/  of  the  etnpioytnetus  we  lawfully  purchased ;  we, 
on  the^ber  side,  may  surely  be  permitted  to  complain  of 
the*  injudlice  we  scrfier,  and  the  ignominy  with  which  we 
are  branded.     As  yoO  have  repulsed  us  so  cofitumeliously,  . 
we  mil  go  to  all  the  courts  of  princes,  and  intreat  therii  to 
call  a  council ;  whose  principal  bosiness  shall  be,  to  oblige 
yoir  to  shew'  cause,  why  you  have  digested  us  of  our  law* 
ful'  possessions.*'     This  letter  being  considered  as  an  act  of 
rebellion,  the  writer  was  imprisoned,  and  endured  great  hard- 
ships*    At  the  end  of  four  months  he.  had  his  libei'ty,  with 
orders  not  to  leave  Rome,  and  continued  in  quiet  for  some 
time  ;  hut  afterwards,  being  suspected  of  a  plot,  was  again 
imprisoned,  and,  with  many  others,  put  to  the  rack.    The 
plot  being  found  imaginary,  the  charge  was  turned  to  he- 
resy,   which  also  came  to  nothing ;  and  Platina  was  set  at 
libtrty'some  time  after.    The  pope  then  flattered  him  with 
a  prospect  of  preferment,  bac  di^  before  he  could  perform 
his'  promises,  if  ever  he  meant  to: do  so.    On  the  accession, 
however,  of  Sixtos  IV.  to  the  pontificate,  he  recompensed 
Platina  in  some^measurebjappointinghim  in  1475,  keeper 
of  the  Vatican  library,  which  was-  established  by  this  pope. 
It  was  a  ptaee  of  moderate  income  then,  but  was  highly  ac- 
ceptable't6  Pkt^na,  who  enjoyed  it  with  great  contentment' 
until  F4^1,  Mrben  he  was  snatched  away  by  the  plague.   He 
bequeathed  to  Pomponius  Ij«ertus«the  hetfSkse  which  he  buik 
ontbe^  Mods  Quif inalis^  with  the  laurel  grove,  out  of  which 
thd  poetitliS  drdw>ny  were  taken.     He  was  the  author  of  se* 
v^K#^rI^^^the(n&ost  cotfsiderable  of  which  is,  ^^  De  Vitis 
ae'^^Ks^^^  SotU^tirum.  Bontiflcisim  ;'^  or,  HistoiV  of  tbg 
P^ed  fFom^>St.'Pker  to>  SrxttislVv  to  whom  be  dedicated 
it.^'^l%fe  wiCfrkrtsjWritSten  with  an  elegance  of  style,  and 
di^ibV(Gi%'  pow^m  of  research   and  diacrimination   which   ' 
w£f<^  the^  ufikhdwlf  «f»  bkigrarpfaical  ii^orks.     He  seems 
alWttjrs  desirous'of  %tdttitg  the  truth,  artd  does  this  with  Bk 
nt^h-  boldffess  as  could  be  expected  in  that  age.     The 
best  prOof  of  this,  perhaps,  is  that  all  the  editions  after 
1500  were  mutilated  by  the  licensers  of  the  press.     The 
account  be  gives  of  his  sufferings  under  Paul  IL  has  beea 
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objected  td  hiin  as  a  breach  of  the  imj^aniality  to  be  ob- 
f  enred  by  a  historian ;  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  no  in^ 
considerable  proof  of  his  courage.  This  work  was  first 
printed  at  Venice  in  1479,  folio/ and  reprinted  once  or 
twice  before  1 500,  Platina  wrote  also,  2.  **  A  History  of 
Mantua,'*  in  Latin,  which  was  first  published  by  Lambe*' 
cius,  with  notes,  at  Vienna,  1675,  in  4to.  3*  *^  De  Na-* 
turis  rerum.*'  4.  *^  Epistolae  ad  diversos.''  5.  <'  De  bo- 
nesta  voluptate  et  valetudine«*'  6.  *'  De  false  et  vero 
bono."  7.  **  Contra  aroores.'*  8.  "  De  vera  nobilitate.'* 
9»  **  De  optinio  cive."  10.  "  Panegyricus  in  Bessarionem." 
]  1.  <<  Oratio  ad  Paulum  IV*  12.  **  De  pace  Italics  com- 
ponenda  et  bello  Turcico  indicendo.''  13.  ^^  De  flosculis 
linguae  Latiaae.''  Sannazftrius  wrote  an  humorous  epigram 
On  the  treatise  ^'  de  honesta  voluptate,*'  including  diree- 
jtions  for  the  kitchen,  de  Obsoniis^  which  Mr.  Gresswell  haa 
thus  translated ; 

''  Each  poAtiff*s  ttdents^  morak,  liife,  and  endj 
To  scan  severe^  your  earlier  labours  tend— 
When  late— on  culinary  themes  you  shine. 
Even  pampered  pontifis  praise  the  kind  design.*' 

In  this  hit  at  the  popes,  Sannazarius  forgot  that  the  case 
was  quite  the  reverse  with  thes^  two  works,  the  treatise 
f^  De  honesta  voluptate"  bdng  in  fact  composed  before  its 
author's  imprisonment  and  persecution  under  Paul  II.  and 
the  Lives  of  the  Popes  not  until  he  became  keeper  of  the 
Vatican  under  Sixtus  IV.  The  date  of  the  first  edition  of 
the  forfner,  1481,  had  probably  misled  Sannasarius.  Thio 
lives  of  the  popes  was  continued  in  subsequent  editions  by 
Onuplirius  Panvinius  and  others.  We  have  likewise  an 
.English  translation  and  continuation  by  sir  Paul  Ricaut> 
which  will  be  noticed  more  particularly  hereafter. ' 

PLATNER  (John  Zachariah),  an  able  physician,  was 
borh  at  Chemnitz,  in  Misnia,  in  August  1694.  He  was 
first  intended  for  merchandize,  but  the  rapid  progress 
vrhich  be  made  in  his  studies,  induced  his  father  to  consent 
that  he  should  direct  his  attention  to  medicine,  for  which 
be  had  mainifested  a  strong  inclination.  He  studied,  there- 
forO)  at  Leipsic,  for  three  years,  and  afterwards  at  Halle, 
where  he  received  the  degree  jof  doctor  in  September  1716* 
lie  then  travelled  through  various  parts  of  Europe,  for  four 

1  Ttraboschi.->-Bu11ari'ft  Academie  d^s  Sciences,— NicarciD^  toU,  VlU*  and  ^ 
«ptt6r^iiell'8  FoUtian.— -Saxii  Onoom^su 
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yearsi  aind  finally  settled  at  Leipdic  m  1720.  tn  1721  ht 
ma  appointed  professor  extraordinary  of  anatomy  and  «iar* 
gery.  In  1724  be  obtained  tbe  chair  of  physiology,  whiek 
Mad  bdcoii^  vacant  by  tbe  death  of  Rivinus ;  in  17S7  be 
vnes  promoted  to  the  pn>fessorthip  of  pathology ;  and  in 
1747  to  that  of  therapeutics.  He  was  also  nominated  per* 
|>etaal  dean  of  the  faculty,  and  consulting  physician  to  the 
court  of  Saxony.  He  did  not  live  long,  however,  to  enjoy 
these  flattering  distinctions ;  for  be  was  carried  off  suddenly 
on  the  19th  of  December  1747,  in  tbe  fifty-fourth  year  of 
his  age,  by  a  paroxysm  of  asthma. 

(  He  left  only  three  diflerent  works,  the  "first  of  which, 
tentitled  *^  Institutiones  Chirurgm  Rationalis,  turn  medic^ 
turn  manualis,''  Leipsic,  174^,  was  published  by  himself^ 
It  passed  through  several  editions.  The  second,  entitled 
*^  Opusculorum  Chirurgicorum  et  AnatomicorbiA  Tomi 
iduo :  I)issertationes  <et  Prolusiones,^Mbid.  1749,  was  edited 
hy  his  son^  Frederic  Platner,  a  professor  of  law.  And  the 
labird,  entitled  '*  Ar»  med^ndi  Mngulis  morbis  accommoda- 
<a^'^  ibid.  1765,  which  had  been  bequeathed  by  the  author  to 
his  pupil  J.  B.  Boehmer,  upon -cotidition  that  it  should  not 
be  publtsbed,  was  printed  by  a  bookseller,  Fritsch, '  into 
whose  bands  a  copy  of  it  fell  eighteen  years  after  the  au- 
thor's death.  > 

PLATO,  the  most  illustrious  of  tbe  Qreek  philosophers, 
^nd  whose  6ect  outlived  every  other,  was  by  descent  an 
Atheuian,  but  born  in  tbe  island  of  ^gina,  then  subject  to 
Athens.  His  origin  is  traced  back,  on  his  father  Aristo's 
aide,  to  Codrus ;  and  on  tha;t  of  his  mother  Perictbione, 
through  five  generations,  to  Solon.  Tbe  time  of  his  birth 
is  commonly  pkiced  in  the  first  year  of  the  eighty-eighth 
olympiad,  or  B.C.  42B  ;  but  Brucker  thinks,  it  may  per- 
iiaps  be  more  accurately  fiiced  in  the  third  year  of  the 
«igbty«^seventh  olympiad.,  or  B.C.  430.  He  gave  early 
indications  of 'an  extensive  and  original  genius,  and  was 
Instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  Jetters  by  the  grammarian 
•Dionysius,  and  trained  in  athletic  exercises  by  Aristo  of 
Argos.  He  applied  also  with  great  diligence  to  the  arts  of 
painting  and  poetry,  and  produced  an  epic  poem,  which 
he  had  the  wisdom  aftcirwards,  upon  comparing  it  with 
Homer,  to  commit  to  the  flames.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  be  composed  a  dramatic  piece,  which  was  about  to 
^be  perfbrined  on  the  theatre,  but  the  day  before  the  in- 

>  Eloj,  Diet.  Hilt  de  Medigne.-*Reet^i  Cyclopedia. 
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tended: exhibition;  he  happened  to  hear  a  discourse  of  So* 
crates^  which  induced  him  to  withdraw  the  piece,  and  re- 
linquish the  muses  for  the  study  of  philosophy.  Accord- 
ingly be  became  a  regular  pupil  of  Socrates  for  eight  years, 
and  although  be  sometimes  mixed  foreign  tenets  with  those 
of  his  master,  always  preserved  a  strong  attachment  to  him, 
and, attended  him  at  bis  trial.  During  the  imprisonment 
also  of  that  celebrated  philosopher,  Plato  bad  an  opportu- 
nity of  hearing  bis  sentiments  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  the  substance  of  which  he  inserted  in  bis  beautiful 
dialogue  entitled  ^^  Pheedo,''  along  with  some  of  bis  own 
peculiar  opinions.-  On  the  death  of  Socrates,  be  retired, 
with  other  friends  of  Socrates,  to  Megara,  where  *they  were 
hospitably,  entertained  by  Euclid,  wbotaiught  Plato  the 
art  pf  reasoning,  and  probably  increased  his  fondness  fo^ 
disputation. 

Desirous  of  making  himself  master  of  all  the  wisdom  and 
learning  which  the  age  could  furnish,  Plato  commenced 
his  travels  with  visiting  that  part  of  Italy,-  called  Magna 
Gracia,  where  he  was  instructed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
Pythagorean  system,  the  subtleties  of  which  he  s^erwards 
too  freely  blended  with  the  uiore  simple  doctrine  of  So- 
crates. He  next  visited  Theodorus  of  Cyrene,  and  when 
under  this  master  he  found  himself  sufficientij  instructed 
in  the  elements  of  mathematics,  he  determined  jto  study 
astrpnomy,  and  other  sciences,  in.  Egypt,  and  that  be  might 
travel  with  safety,  he  assumed  -  the  character  of  a  mer- 
chant. Wherever  he  came,  be  obtained  information  froAi 
the  Egyptian  priests  concerning  their  astronomical  obser- 
vatious  and  calculations;  and  it  has  been  assented,  that 
Plato,  acquired  in  Egypt  bis  opinions  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  world,  and  learned  the  doctrines  of  transitiigration, 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul :  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  be  learned  the  latter. doctrine  from  ^Ciiat^,  and  the 
formier  from  Pythagoras,  Nor,  according  to  Brncker,  is 
there  more  reason  for  thinking  tbtft  he  learned  in  Egypt, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Hebrews,  and  <^rioli#d  Ws  System  from 
the  9acred  Scriptures,  although  the  -cdM^ary  has  been 
maiutained^  by  several  eminent  Jewish  ai^  Christian  wri« 
ters,  and  was  commonly  received  by^the  Christian  fathers^ 
As  to-  the  supposed  agreement  between  the  Mosaic  and 
Platonic  doctrines,  that  historian  thinks  that  either  the' 
agreement  is  imaginary,  or  it  consists  in  such  particulars 
as  might  be  easily  discovered  by  the  light  of  reason. 
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After  learning  what  distant  countries  could  teacb,  Plato ; 
returned  to  Italy,  to  the' Pythagorean  schooLat  .Tarentuuiy: 
^here  he  endeavoured  to  improve  bis  own:  system,  by  a; 
mixture  of  the  Pythagorean,  as  then  .taught  .by  ArchytaHt.  , 
Timseus,  and  others.     And  af^terwards^   when  he  visitc4' 
Sicily,  he  retained  such  an  attachment  to  the  Italic  school,' 
that,  through  tbe  bounty  of  Dionysius,  he  pu/chased,.  at.* 
a  vast  price,  several  books,  whiph  contained  the  doctrine, 
of  Pythagoras,  from  Phitolaus,  one  of  ^his  followers.     Iiit 
this  way  PJato  accumulated  his  knowledge. .  His  dialectics- 
he  borrowed  from  Euclid  of  Megara ;  the  principles  of  na«    . 
tural; philosophy  he  learned  in  the  Eleatic  school  from  Her- 
mogenes  and  Cratylus :    and  combining  these  with   the 
Pythagorean  doctrine  of  natural  causes,  he  framed  from 
both  his  system  of  metaphysics.     Mathematics  and  astrp- 
nomy  he  was  taught  in  the  Cyrenaic  school,  and  by  .the 
Egyptian  priests.     From   Socrates  he  imhibed  the  pure 
principles  of  moral  and  political  wisdom;  but  he.  after- 
wards obscured  their  simplicity  by  Pythagorean  specula-    . 
tions.' '   ♦     '  ,  .  . 

Returning  home  richly  .stored  with  knowledge  of  various 
kfnds,  he  settled  in  Athens, .  and .  formed  his,  celebrated 
school  of  philosophy.     The  place  .which  he  made  choice 
of  for  this  purpose  was  a  public  groye,  called  the  Academyy 
from  Hecademus,.  who  left  it  to  the  citii^ens  for  the  pur-; 
pose  of  gymnastic  exercises.    Adorned  with  statues,  tem- 
ples, and  sepulchres,  planted  with  loft)^^  plane-trees,  and 
intersected  by-a  gentle  stream,  it  afforded  a  delightful  re- 
treat for  philosophy  and  the  muses.     Within  this  inclpsure 
he  possessed,  as  a  part  of  his  humble  patrimony,  purchased 
at  the  price  of  three  thousand  drachmas,  a  small  garden,  in 
which  he  opened  a  school,  and  to  shew  the  value  h<$  placed 
on  mathematical  studies,  and  how  necessary  a  preparatioii 
he  thought  them  for  higher  Speculations,  be  pl^ed  an  in*? 
scription  over  the  door,  the  meaning  of  which  is,  ^^  Let  np 
^  one,  who  is  unacquainted  with  geometry,    epter  here.*}  1 
^'He  soonbecame  ranked  among  the  most  eminent  philoso- 
phers; and  Jiis  travels  into  distant  countries,  where  learn-r 
ing  and  wisdom  flourished,  gave  htm  celebrity  amopg  hi^ 
brethren,  none  of  whom  had  ventured  .to  institute  a  school 
in  Athens,'  except  Aristippus,  the  freedom  of  whose  man- 
ners bad  brought  him  into  discredit.     Plato  Mpne  inherited 
the  popularity  of  Socrates,  ancf  be9ides  a  crowd  of  young 
acholarsy   persons  of  the  first  distinction  frequented  the 
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Mademy,  Umnim  not  exoeptedt  mhu0  cMHtilif;  liNlfieed 
tbecti  to  p«t  oil  die  male  eppsrel  for  thit ,  purpQie.  .  Snob 
repatatioQ  conld  iwt  escape  enVy  and  jeaWusy*  Diogeet^t 
the  Cynic  ridiculed  Plato's  doctrioe  of  ide«9  und  ptbf^r  ftbr 
sbract  speculatioes ;  nor  was  lie  htoiself  wiihqut  )S^'«tuiK<s  c^ 
jeafoafty,  for  he  and  Xeoopbon,  who  bad  been  fellair  pupila 
of  Socrates,  smdiously  avoided  aieeiioeifig  eacb  other. 
Amidst  all  this,  boirerer,  Plato's  fiidiie  increased;  and 
Mcb  an  opiniofi  was  formed  of  bis.  political  wisdom,  that 
se^ral  states  solicited  his  assislaaee  io  new  modelling  their 
respeottve  forms  of  gorentment.  Btut  while  he  gave  bia 
advice  in  the  afiairs  of  Eiis,  and  other  Greoian  sta4es,  and 
ferni^bed  a  code  of  laws  for  Syracoae,  be  rejected  the  ap»- 
pireaticpfis  of  tbe  Areadiaos  and  Tbebans^  becaase  they 
refused  to  adopt  tbe  plan  of  his  republic,  wbicb{)0Da3cribe4 
to  equal  distributieii  of  property.  He  was  also  in  high  es- 
feeni  with  several  princes,  particularly  Archelaas»  king  of 
Macedon,  and  Dionysii^  tyraat  of  Sicily,  At  tbi^ee  dif* 
ferent  periisds  he  visited  ^e  court  of  (bis  |a(iter  prince^  and 
made  several  bold,  but  unsuccessful  attempts  to  subdue 
bis  baugbty  and  tyraonicafl  ifisrit.  A  brief  Telatii^n  of  the 
particulars  of  these  visits  to  Sicily,  nsay  serve  to  cai^t  some 
light  up<M)  the  character  of  our  ptUiosapher* 

Tbe  professed  object  of.  Pklo's  first  MiHt  to  S^iicily,  which 
happened  in  tbe  fortieth  year «of  his  age,  dujciug  |be  r^ign 
of  the  elder  Dimysies^  the  son  of  HermQc»Mm,  was,  to 
tstke  a  survey  of  tbe  island,  and  partiaularlylbo  ^bsejrve  |be 
wonders  ^  Mount  Etna*  Whibt  he  was  re^deot  9A  Syita-^ 
tnse,  tie  was  employed  m  tbe  insftuctii^o  ol,Dim%.  the 
king's  ^otber-iiHlaw,  wfan  possessed  >e:swfikUent  .^bili(ties» 
but  had  not  escaped  the  general  deimwi^y  oi^  tb^,.cpnrli 
iSueb,  however,  was  the  iofliienceof  Pi^9  itifj^acMo^s 
that  he  became  an  ardent  Im&  ^  wsdom,  and  hoping 
that  pbilosopliy  might  prodooethe  saM9  effisct  upon  Dio* 
iiysius,  beprocnredan  interview  between  Piiilo.j»pd  the 
tyrant.  1%!^  tad  Kfce  to  have  pnnrad  £itaU  ffffx£^AQS^v% 
percefting  >  that  ^the  pbilcMophei} .  leimlM  hi4  .  difcqurse 
Itog^inst  the  ^ices  and  cruelties,  of  his  «eige#  ^liiiHi^isf^  hioa 
with  high  tfspleasmre  from  his  pfeaeaom  and  coi)ei^iifie4  >i 
destgri  ageinst  his  Kfe.  And  although  lla<4id  .og^.  acossHr- 
"  plish  this %liihsjwras  intewtioB^  heprc^cuftldtkiiQ,  to-be sq14 
lis  a  slave  in  the  iikmd  of  ^figina,  abe  siriiahiunts  of  wtbich 
trere  then  stt  war  Krkh  the  Atbeoiaiuk  Piaibs^  hewevesv 
could  nel  long  remain  onnotioed;  Attioenas^  a  Cyreaoif^ 
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pbilosoplief,  who  happened  to  be  at  that  time  in  the 
biandy  dlscovi^red  hini^  and  purcbaMiig  his  freedom,  sena 
htm  home  to  Atfaetis,  and  afterwards  refused  the  repayment 
6lF  the  putchaseKtioney,  tbat^  as  he  said,  Plato^s  friends 
might  ndt  m6no{>oUse  ^e  honour  of  serving  so  illustrioivi 
a  philosopher. 

After  a  short  interim,  Dtonysiusj^repebting  of  bis  oajest 
resentment,  wrote  to  Piatio^  inriting  him  to  return  to  Syta-* 
CQse^  to  which  Ptato  answered,  with  some  oontempt,  that 
philosopby  would  not  allow  him  leisiive  to  think  of  Diony« 
sius.     He  was  indnced,  howerer,  to  return  by  another  €x^ 
pedient.     Plato  bad  made  Dion  a:  determined  Totary  of 
Tirtne,  and  he  naturally  wished  to  eittend  this  advanuge 
to  the  younger  Dionysius,  who  also  ef)rpressed  a  most  ear**' 
nest  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  Plato.  Letters  were 
then  dispatched  to  him,  from  the  tyrant,  from  Dion  and 
several  followers  of  Pythagoras,  impostuning  him  to  rcturii 
to  Syracuse,  and  take  tipon  him  the  education  of  the  young 
prince.     After  considerable  besitatioo,  he  consented,  and 
is  said  to  bare  bad  seme  kind  of  promise  on  the  part  of 
Dionysius  that  be  would  adopt  the  Platonic  form  of  go-* 
ternment;    In  the  mean  time  the  enemies  of  Dion  pre-* 
failed  upon  Dtonysius  to  recall  from  exile  Pfailistus,    ^ 
man  of  tyrannical  principles  and  spirit^  who,  they  hope^, 
would  oppose  the  doctrines  and  measures  of  Plato^    The 
pfailosopUe^  in  the  mean  time  was  conducted  to  Syracuse 
with  pthtie  faondhrs ;  the  king  himself  received  bim  into 
his  cfaariK>t,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  in  congratulation  of 
his  arrival.    Nev#  regulations  were  immediately  introduced  | 
the  lieeAcklusness  of  tise  court  was  restrained ;  moderation 
feigned 4ii  all  pnbHc  festivals ;  the  king  assumed  an  air  of 
behisnky';^ph>ldso^hy  was  studied  by  bis  courtiers ;.  and 
^very  good  /man  assmred  himself  of  a  happy  revolution  iii 
tlie  s«l«e^b<^'paMi&  mannem.    |t  was  now  that  Pbijiistus 
ink'M^^Mfilbrenty/fodndrfKieansto  drebindle  ^Ije*  jealpusy  of 
tbd^jfitlifl)  8«di\kiMigh  theii*  dnlarighM^  Dit^ir  be^me  so 
'oimiko\3»ho'D\hw^\ssi  i^  km  t^rM  impn- 

ib^,'i»«l^^fi«S#m'ds(bilQ idled  him  int0.ll«^.  ^WHb.Piato; 
^  l^^^ef;^]|^%Qiitiweed'ita  .kevp^^up 
JIKlfeffidihip,'  kr^i  ek^(levIrtii^t'^rete)Mite^'all0Med  Plato  an 
^I^WAfVfibiOf^Jti^'hiir  palace^  but^at^tbe  aaa^,d;ii9e  placed  a 
^  iltdrk  ^fd<iibbat-falmi^  that'tio  one^isigbt^  visit  biott  with* 
^"^ddtfafik  kfi^'^dgei^  At  length,  npon-^be  commencement 
^^a^w^r^  Dilii^iiiSi  seiard  ftoto  back  into  his  pwn  country, 
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i¥ith:a  promise^  that  be  would  recal  both' him  and  Dion 
upon  the  return  of  peace.  Part  of  this  promise  he  was 
soon  inclined  to  keep,  by  recalling  Plato ;  but  the  philoso* 
•  ph.er  received  his  solicitations  with  coolness,  pleaded  in 
excuse  his  advanced  age,  and  reminded  the  tyrant^  of  the 
violation  of  his  promise  respecting  Dion  ;  nor  was  it  until 
the* request  of  Dionysius  was  seconded  by  the  intreaties  of 
the  wife  and  sister  of  Dion,  and  by  the  importunities  of 
Arcfaytas  of  Tarentum,  aud  other  Pythagorean  philoso- 
phers, to  whom  the  tyrant  had  pledged  himself  for  the 
performance  of  his  promises,  that  he  could  be  prevailed 
tipon  to  return. 

'    On  his  third  arrival  he  was  received  with. great  respect 
by  Dionysius,  who  now  seemed  wholly  divested  of  his  for- 
mer resentments,  listened  to  his  doctrines  with  pleasure, 
and  presented  hipi  with  eighty  talents  in  gold.     The  cpurt 
indeed  was  not  much  improved,  nor  was  the  disposition  of 
the  tyrant  really  changed,  yet  Plato  supported  the  credit 
of  philosophy  with   great  dignity,  and  had  considerable 
influence  and  authority.     But  as  he  soon  found  that  he 
could  not  procure  the  recall  of  Dion,  and  that  there  was 
little  sincerity  in  the  professions  of  Dionysius,  be  requested 
perjnission   to  return   to   Greece.      The  permission  was 
granted,  and  a  ship  provided  ;  but  before  it  could  set  sail, 
Dionysius  retracted  bis  promise,  and  detained  .Plato  in 
Syracuse.'  This  conduct  being  attended  with. complaints 
on  the  part  of  Plato,  the  tyrant  was  so  irritated  as  to  dis- 
miss him  from  his  court,  and  put  him  under  a  guard  of 
soldiers,  whom  false  rumours  had  incensed  agaipst  him.. 
His  Pythagorean  friends  at  Tarentum,  being  infoiqned  of 
his  dangerous  situation,  immediately  dispatched  an  em- 
bassy to  Dionysius,  demanding  an  instant  completion  of 
bis  promise  to  Arcbytas.     Thef  tyrant,  not  daring  to  refuse 
this  demand,  with  a  view  to  pacify  Plato  gave  him  a  mag- 
nificent entertainment,  and  sent  him  away  loaded  with  rich 
presents. 

.  Plato,  now  restored  to  his  country  and  his  school,  de- 
voted himself  to  science,  and  spent  the  last  years  of  a 
long  life  in  the  instruction  of  youth.  Having  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  an  athletic  constitution,  and  lived  all  his  days 
temperately,  he  arrived  at  the  eighty-first,  or^  according 
to  some  writers,  the  seventy-ninth,  year  of  his  age,  and 
died,  through  the  mere  decay  of  nature,  in  the  first  year 
of  the  hundredand  eighth  olynipiad.     He  passed  his  whole 
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life  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  and  thisrefore  left  no  natural 
heirsy  but  transferred  bis  effects  by  will  to  bis  friend  Adi- 
amantus.  The  grove  and  garden,  which  had  been  the 
scene,  of  his  philosophical  labours,  at  last  afforded  -him  a 
sepulchre*  Statues  and  altars,  were  erected  to  his  QEieiBOry ; 
the  day  ci  his  birth  long  contiuued  to  be  celebrated  as  a 
festival  by.bisifoUon^rs;  and  his  portrait  is  to  this  day 
presemed  in,  gems. 

The  personal  character  of  Plato  has  been  very  dif](erent]y 
Tef>resented.  On-  the  one  hand,  his  encomiasts  have  out 
failed  to  .'adorn,  him  with  every  excellence,  and  to  express 
the  most  superstitious  veneration  .for  his  memory.  His  ene- 
mies, on  the  other,  have  not  scrupled  to  load  him  with  re- 
proach, and  to  charge  him  with  practices  inconsistent  with 
the  parity  of  the. philosophical  character.  Several  auec- 
dotes,  however,,  are  preserved,  which  reflect  honour,  u'poa 
his  morals  and  principles.  He.  had  in  particular  an  extrli- 
ordinary  cottunand  of  temper.  Wheu  he  was  told  that  ]|i» 
enemieB  were  busily  employed  in  circulating  reports  to  bis 
disadvantage,  he.sakl,  ^^  I  will  live  so,  that  none  shall 
believe  them.'-'  Onei  of  his  friends  reiparking,  that  he 
seemed  as  desirous  to.Jearni  himseli^  as  to  teaick  ojthers, 
asked  hi«),  how  long  he  intended  to  be  a.  scholar  ?  \<  As 
lo^gy''  ^ys  he»  ^^'^  I  s^QA'  Qot  ashamed  to  grow' wiser  and 
better.'*  .    .    ; , 

.  It  is  from  the  writings  of  Plato,  chiefly,  that  we  are  ta 
form  a  judgment  of  his.merit  as.  a  philosopher,  and  of  the 
service  which  he  rendered  to  science.  .No  one  can  be  con- 
versant with  these  withonli  perceiving,  that  his  diction 
always  retained  a  strong  tincture  of  that  poetical  spirit 
jvhidi  he  discovered  in.biifir&t  prodtiot&oiis.  This  is  the 
principal,  ggronnd  .of  those  .  lofty  encomiums,  which  both 
aiitienrand^mddera  critics  have  passed  upon  his  languagOy 
and,  pso'taeularlj^  of  lihe  highj  estimarion  ia  which  it  was 
held  ib|^.<}itei*fiyioWho»  «trcatinga»D  the  sublet  of.  language^ 
says,  that  ^^  if  Jupiter  were  to  speak  in  the  Greek  tongtie^ 
be  would  borrovr  tbe  style  4>f  Plato."  The  accui^ate  Std^« 
rite  describes  it,,  as  ^' a  middle* species  of  diciionr^bel^weeu 
verse  and  prose/'  Some  of  his  dialogues  are  elex^ied  by 
such  sublime  land  glowing  conc;eptions,  are  enriched  with 
such  copious  and  splendid  diction,  and  flow  in  so  harmor 
nious  a  rythmus,  that  they  may  truly  be  pronounced  highly 
poetical.  Most  of  them  are  justly  admired  for  th^ir  lite.«^ 
rary  merit:  the  introductions  are  pertinent  and  amusing; 
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the  course  of  the  debate,  or  conversation,  is  clearly  marked ; 
the  characters  are  accurately  supported  ;•  every  speaker 
has  his  proper  place,  language,  and  manners ;  the  scenery 
of  the  conference  is  painted  in  lively  colouring ;  and  the 
whole  is,  with  admirable  art,  adorned  and  enlivened  hy 
those  minute  embellishments,  which  render  the  colloquial 
mode  of  writing  so  peculiarly  pleasing.  £ven  upon  ab^ 
stract  subjects,  whether  moral,  metaphysical,  or  mathe<t 
matical,  the  language  of  Plato  is  often  clear  as  the  running* 
stream,  and  in  simplicity  and  sweetness  vies  with  the  hum-( 
ble  violet  which  perfumes  the  vale.  In  these  beautiful 
parts  of  his  works,  it  has  been  conjectured,  not  without 
probability,  that  Socrates  and  .Lysias  were  his  models;  At 
other  times,  however,  we  find  him  swelling  into  the  turgid 
style,  a  tincture  of  which  he  seems  to  have  retained  from 
his  juvenile  studies,  and  involving  himself  in  obscuritiesy 
which  were  the  offspring  of  a  lofty  fancy,  or  were  borrowed 
from  the  Italic  school.  Several  ancient  critics  have  noticed 
these  blemishes  in  the  writings  of  Plato.  Dionysius  Hali-* 
carnassensis  particularly  censures  Plato  for  the  barshnesa 
of  his  metaphors,  and  his  bold  innovations  in  the  use  of 
terms,  and  quotes  from  his  Pb«drus  examples  of  the  bom«^ 
bast,  the  puerile,  and  the  fifigid  style*  The  same  inequality^ 
which  is  so  apparent  in  th/d  style  of  Plato,  may  also  be  ob-* 
served  in  his  conception^.  Whilst  he  adheres  to  the  school 
of  Socrates,  and  discpurses  upon  moral  topics,  he  is  much 
more  pleasing  than  jraen  he  loses  himself,  with  Pythagoras, 
in  abstruse  specufations. 

The  Dialogues  of  Plato,  which  treat  of  various  subjects^ 
and  were  written  with  different  vieivs,  are  classed  by  the 
ancients  under  the  two  beads  of  didactic  and  iMaoisiTiVE* 
The  Didactic,  are, subdivided  into  Speculative,  including 
physical  and  logical ;  and  Practical,  comprehending  ethical 
and  political.  The  second  class,  the  Inquisitive,  is  cha- 
racterised by  terms  taken  from  the  athletic  art,  and  divided 
inta.tbe  Gymnastic,  andthe  Agonistic;  the  dialogues  termed 
Gymnastic  were  imagined  to  be  similar  to  the  exercise, 
and  were  subdivided  into  the  Maieutic,  as  resembling  the 
teaching. of  the  rudiments  of  the  art;  and  the  ^irastic,  as 
represented  by  a  skirmish,  or  trial  of  proficiency.  The 
Agonistic  dialogues,  supposed  to  resemble  the  combat,  were 
either  Endeictic,  exhibiting  a  specimen  of  skill ;  or  Ana* 
treptic,  presenting  the  spectacle  of  a  perfect  defeat.  In* 
stead  of  this  whimsical  classification,  an  arrangement  of  the 
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dialogues,  taken  from  the  subjects  on  which  tb^y  treat, 
would  be  much  more  obvious  and  useful.    They  may  tiod. 
improperly  be  divided  into  physical,  logical,  ethical^  and 
political. 

The  writings  of  Plato  were  originally  collected  by  Her- 
modorud,  one  of  bis  pupils :  they  consist  of  thirty-five 
dialogues,  and  thirteeta  epistles.  They  were  first  published 
by  Aldus  Manutius,  at  Venice,  in  1513,  2  vols,  folio.  The 
subsequent  editions  of  Ficinus  and  Serranus  are  the  most 
Ta^luable ;  but  the  ilotes  and  interpretations  of  both  are  to 
be  read  with  cautiod,  as  not  representing  Plato's  sentiments 
with  fidelity.  The  DeuX  Fonts  edition  of  1781,  12  vols. 
8vo,  is  a  copy  of  the  Gf^ek  of  Serranus,  and  the  Latiri  of 
Ficinus.  Of  the  **  Dialogues  of  Plato,''  an  edition  was 
published  by  Foster  at  OtfoxA^  1745,  8vo,  reprinted  in 
1752  and  1765.  Iti  1771,  Etwall  published,  at  the  sam< 
place,  the  '^  Alcibiades,"  and  '<  Hipparcbus;"  to  which 
he  prefixed  the  life  of  Plato  by  Olympiodorus,  and  th^  in* 
troductioti  of  Albinus^  The  '<  Euthydeoiils^'  and  *^  Gor- 
gias"  were  also  published  at  Oxford  in  1784,  by  the  very 
learned  I>r.  Routb^  president  of  Magdelen  college.  There 
are  many  English  tfansiatiofis  of  the  Dialogues,  but  none 
superior  to  tho^  by  Floyer  Sydenham,  published  in  four 
volumes,  from  1767  to  1790.  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor  has 
sinc^  published  a  translation  of  the  wbol'ef  works  of  Plato^ 
iQcluding  Sydenham's  share,  with  copious  notes,  &c.  1604, 
5  vols*  4to. 

On  the  philosophy  of  Pktto  it  ia  not  our  intention  to 
enter.  The  most  moderate  account  we  have  seien  would 
exceed  (Hir  limits ;  and  as  treated' by  modertt  wdters  it  forms 
the  history,  not  only  of  a  sect,  but  of  the  various  con-* 
troTersies  which  have  arisen  out  of  it  iti  the  Christian  world* 
Our  readeira  may  be  referred,  with  cofifidence,  to  Brucker, 
whom  we  have  principally  followed  in  die  preceding  part, 
and  to  an  elaborate  article  in  the  ^'  Encyclopedia  Britan* 
nica.'^  In  the  seventeenth  eeoturyy  Gale,  Cudwortfa,  and 
More^  perplexed  themselves  witfa  the  doctrifies  of  Plato, 
wiacb,  hdwever,  are  now  less  studied  mi  leas  respected.. 
In  such  a-  wonderful  mate  of  words',  says  Brucker,  does 
Plato  involve  his  notions,  that  none  of  bia  disciples,  not 
even  the  sagacious  Stagy  rite,  could  unfold  them :'  and  ye« 
we  receive  tb^oai  as  sabred  mysierkf^,  kmi,  if  we  do  ndt 
perfectly  comprehend  them,  imagine  that  our  intellects 
are  too  feeble  to  penetrate  the  conceptions  of  this  divine 
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philosopfaer,  and  that  our  eyes  are  blinded  by  that  resplen*-^ 
dent  blaze  of  truth,  upon  which  bis  eagle  sight  could  gaze ' 
without  injury. 

The  truth  appears  to  have  been^  that  Plato,  ambitious . 
ef  the  honour  of  forming  a  new  sect,  and  endued  by  nature 
with  more  brilliancy  of  fancy  than  strength  of  judgment, 
collected  the  tenets  of  other  philosophers,  which  were,  in 
many  particulars,  contradictory,  and  could  by  oo  exertion 
of  ingenuity  be  brought  to  coalesce ;  and  that,  out  of  this 
heterogeneous  mass,  he  framed  a  confused  system,  desti- 
tute of  form  or  consistency.  This  will  be  acknowledged 
by  every  one,  who,  in  perusing  the  philosophical  writings 
of  Plato,  is  capable  of  divesting  himself  of  that  blind  re-  * 
spect  for  antiquity,  by  which  the  learned  so  frequently 
suffer  themselves  to  be  misled.  The  followers,  too,  of 
Plato,  far  from  dispersing  the  clouds  which  from  the  first, 
hung  over  his  system,  appear  to  have  entered  into  a  ge- 
neral combination  to  increase  its  obscurity.  The  succes- 
sive changes,  which  took  place  in  the  academy  after  the 
death  of  its  founder,  by  introducing  a  succession  of  new 
opinions,  continually  increased  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at 
the  true  sense  of  Plato.  And  when,  in  a  subsequent. pe- 
riod, the  Platonic  philosophy  was  professed  in  Alexandria, 
it  was  still  further  adulterated  by  an  injudicious  and  absurd 
attempt  to  mould  into  one  system  the  doctrines  of  Plato, 
the  traditionary  tenets  of  Egypt  and  the  eastern  nations^ 
and  the  sacred  creeds  of  the  Jews  and  Christians :  a  coali* 
tion  which  proved  exceedingly  injurious  both  to  philosophy 
and  religion.  ^ 

PLAUTUS  (IVUrcus  Accius),  a  comic  writer  of  an- 
cient Rome,  was  born  at  Sarsina,  a  small  town  in  Umbria,^ 
a  province  of  Italy;  bis  proper  name  was  Marcus  Accius r 
he  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  the  surname  of  Plautus,  < 
from  having  broad  and  ill-formed  feet.  His  parentage 
seems  to  have  been  mean ;  and  some  have  thought  him  the 
son  of  a  slave.  Few  circumstances  of  his  life  are  known ; 
Cicero  has  told  us  in  general  that  he  was  some  years 
younger  than  Naevius  or  Ennius,  and  that  be  died  the  first 
year  of  the  elder  Cato's  censorship,  when  Claudius  Pul- 
cher  and  Lucius  Portius  Licinius  were  consuls.  This  was 
about  the  year  of  Rome  569,  when  Terence  was  about 
nine  years  old,  and  184  years  B.  C«    A.  Gellius  says,  that 
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iPlautus  was  distinguished  at  the  same  time  for  his  poetry 
upon  the  theatre,  that  Cato  was  for  his  eloquence  in  the 
forum ;  and  observes  elsewhere,  from  Varro/  that  he  was 
so  well  paid  for  his  plays,  as  to  think  of  doubling  his  stock 
by  trading ;  in  which,  however,  he ,  was  so  unfortunate, 
that  he  lost  all  he  bad  got  by  the  Miises,  and  for  his  sub- 
sistence was  reduced,  in  the  time  of  a  general  famine, 
to  work  at  tbe  mill.  How  long  he  continued  in  this  dis- 
tress, is  uncertain ;  but  Varro  adds,  that  the  poet's  wit  was 
his  best  support,  and  that  h^  composed  three  plays  during 
this  daily  drudgery* 

It  is  doubtful  how  many  plays  he  composed.  We  have 
only  twenty  extant,  and  not  all  entire.  Varro  allowed 
twenty- six  to  be  of  his  composition,  which  were  all  extant 
in  Geilius^s  time.  Some  made  the  number  of  his  plays  to 
exceed  an  hundred ;  but  this  might  arise  from  his  revising 
tbe  plays  of  other  poets,  which  Oellius  $Upposes  he  did  ; 
and  Yarrows  account  ought  to  be  decisive.  This  learned 
Roman  had  written  a  particular  treatise  on  Plautus's  works, 
from  the  second  book  of  which,  quoted  by  Gellius,  the 
preceding  particulars  are  taken.  Many  other  critics  are 
there  mentioned  by  Gellius,  who  had  all  written  some 
piepes  upon  Plautus,  which  shew  the  great  admiration  in 
whifch  be  was  held  by  the  Romans  ;  and  it  should  seem  as 
if  this  admiration  continued  long ;  for  there  is  a  passage  in 
Arnobius,  whence  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  $ome 
of  his  plays  were  acted  on  solemn  occasions,  so  late  as  the 
reign  of  Dioclesian.  Two  circumstances  contributed  to 
his  fame;  the  one,  his  style,  which  was  thought  the 
standard  of  the  purest  Latin,  for  the  learned  Varro  did 
not  scruple  to  say,  that  were  the  Muses  to  speak  Latin, 
they  would  certainly  speak  in  the  language  of  Plautus ; 
the  other,  the  exquisite  humour  of  his  characters,  which 
set  him  above  all  the  Roman  comic  writers.  This  is  the 
constant  opinion  of  Varro,  Cicero,  Gellius,  Macrobius, 
and  the  most  eminent  modern  critics,  as  Lipsius,  the  Sea- 
ligers,  Muretus,  Turnebus,  &c.  Horace  only  blames  the 
coarseness  of  his  wit,  in  which  opinion  a  modern  reader  of 
taste  will  perhaps  be  inclined  to  join.  Bunnell  Thornton 
endeavoured  to  naturalize  them  by  a  translation,  whicif 
however  is  too  liberal  to  afford  the  mere  English  reader  an 
idea  of  the  humour  which  delighted  a -Roman  audience. 

The  6rst  edition  of  Plautus  was,  edited  by  George  Met 
rula,  and  published  at  Venice  in  1472,  foi.    Th^  mQ«( 
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vftlnable  of  the  dubsequ^iit  editions  ar0|  that  of  Camefm- 
rius,  Basil/ 1551,  a«d  1553,  Svp ;  of  I^ambinus,  Para^ 
1577,  fd. ;  of  Taubman,  FmtH^fort  and  Witteipberg, 
1605,  1612,  and  1622,  4to;  the  Varioruio  by  Gronovius, 
^nifit.  1684,  8vo;  of  £rnesti,  Leipsic^  1760,  2  vols.  8to; 
and  of  Scbmeider,  atGottingen,  1804,  2  vols.  Svo. ' 

PLAYFORD  (Jobn),  a  man  distinguished  in  the  aa- 
aical  world)  was  bom  in  1613.  He  was  a  stationer  and  a 
seller  of  musical  instruments,  music-books,  and  musie- 
paper,  and  was  clerk  of  the  Temple  church.  What  his 
education  had  been,  is  not  known ;  but  that  he  had  at- 
tained to  a  considerable  proficiency  ^n  the  practice  of 
music  and  musical  composition,  is  certain.  His  skill  in 
music  was  not  so  great  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  appellation 
of  a  master ;  he  knew  nothing  of  the  theory  of  the  science, 
but  was  very  well  versed  in  the  practice,  and  understood 
the  rules  of  composition  well  enough  to  write  good  bar* 
mony.  He  was  also  the  first  and  the  mos^  iatelligeal 
printer  of  music  during  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  he 
and  bis  son  Henry,  appear,  without  a  special  licence,  or 
authorized  monopoly,  to  have  bad  almost  the  whole  biist* 
nessi  of  furpifihing  the  nation  with  musical  instruments^ 
ipustc  books,  and  music  paper,  to  themselves^  In  165^ 
he  published  the  firsi  edition  of  bis  ^^  Introduction  to  the 
Skill  of  Music,"  a  compendium  ccmipiled  from  Morley, 
Butler,  and  other  more  bulky  and  abstruse  books,  which 
h^d  40  rafiid  a  sale,  that  in  1683  ten  editions  of  it  had 
b€»eii  circulated  throng  the  kingdom.  .  The  book,  indeed, 
captained  w^  late  diftcoveries  or  new  ^oetriues,  either  in 
the  theory  or  practice  qf  the  art ;  yet  the  fcnrm,  price,  and 
style,  were  so  suited  to  every  kiad  of  musical  readers,  that 
it  seems  to  have  beea  xasfw  generally  purcha«sd  and  read, 
tb^^H  any  elementary  musical  tract  ^t  ever  appeared  ia 
this  or  in  any  other  country. 

In  the  same  year  this  diligent  editor  ako  published,  in 
two  separ^e  books,  small  Svo,  <<  Court  Ayres,  by  I>r. 
Chides  Colqaao,  William  Lawes,  John  Jenkins,  Sin\pseo, 
Child,  Cook,  Rogers/'  &c.  These  beiug^  published  at  a 
time  when  there  was  properly  no  court,  were  probably 
^nes  which  had  been  used  in  the  masques  performed  at 
Whitehall  during  the  life  of  Charles  I.  In  1671  he. pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  his  **  Psalms  and  Hymns  in  solenm 
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Mniikkf  m  faure  Parts,  on  the  eotnoKHi  Tunes  to  Psalm* 
in  Metre  used  in  Parish  chdrches.  Also  six  Hymns  for 
Me  Voice  to  the  Organ,*'  folio.  The  several  editions  of 
this  work^  puhlished  in  various  formSj  at  a  small  pric^>  Fen-» 
dered  its  sale  very  general,  and  psalm-singing  in  parts,  a 
favourite  aniusement  in  atmi)9t  every  village  in  the  king- 
dom. He  died  about  1699,  and  Tate,  then  poet*laureat, 
iRffOte  an  elegy  upon  him. 

His  ^ecoini  son,  Henry,  succeeded  bis  father  as  a  music- 
seller,  at  first  at  his  shop  in  the  Temple,  but  afterwards  in 
the  Temple  Exchange,  Fleet*street ;  but  the  music-booki  • 
advertised  hy  him  were  few  compared  with  those  published 
by  his  father.  Among  them  were  the  "  Orpheus  Britan- 
nicus,"  and  the  ten  sonatas  and  airs  of  Purcell.  He  pub- 
lished, ill  1701,  what  be  called  the  second  book  of  thd 
'*  Pleasant  Musical  Companion,  being  a  choice  collectioli 
df  catches  for  three  or  four  voices  ;*^  published  chiefly  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  musical  societies,  which,  he 
said,  would  be  speedily  set  up  in  the  chief  cities  and  towni 
of  England.  We  know  not  that  this  was  the  case,  but 
certainly  the  publication  of  Purcell's  catches  in  two  smali 
volumes  of  the  elder  Walsh  in  queen  Anne*s  time,  was  thd 
means  of  Establishing  catch-clubs  in  almost  every  town  in 
t|ie  kingdom.  It  is  conjectured  that  Henry  Playford  sor-^ 
Vived  his  father  but  a  short  time,  for  we  meet  with  no  pub-^ 
lication  by  him  after  1710.' 

PLfeMPIUS  {VoPlscus  FoRTtJNATtJs),  an  eminent  pby* 
tician^  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  December  1601.  He 
studied  at  Ghent,  Louvain,  Leyden,  Padua,  and  Bologna, 
at  which  last  University  he  took  his  degree  of  docton ' 
On  bis  return  to  Holland,  he  began  practrce,  but  was  in* 
duced  ta  accept  the  vacant  professorship  of  the  Institutes 
of  Medicine,  at  Louvain,  of  which  he  took  possession  in 
1633.  At  the  same  time  he  abjured  the  Protestant  faith, 
became  a  Catholic,  and  took  a  new  degree  of  doctor,  in 
Conformity  with  the  riiles  of  the  university.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  however,  he  quitted  this  chair,  for  th^  pro- 
fessorship of  pathology,  fie  was  soon  afterwards  nominated 
principal  of  the  college  of  BreugeL  He  died  at  Louvain^ 
in  December  1671,  aged  seventy.  * 

Plempius  left  the  following  works  :  "  A  Treatise  on  the 
Muscles,'*  in  Dutch.     "  Ophthalmographia,  sive  de  Oculi 

^  .HawkiRi  ftod  Burney's  Hiit.  of  Mi:|sic« 
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FabricftyActione,   et  Usu/'  Aingt.   1632;    Lovsn. '164S. 
A  tran.slation   of  the  Anatomy  of  Cabrolius  into  Dutpbt 
lyith  nptes,  Amst.  1633.     ^^  Fundamental  sen  Institutione^ 
Medicinse/'  Lov.  1638|  1644,  &c.     In  the  first  edition  of 
this  work,  Pleropius  doubted  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ; 
but  in  the  second,  be  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  that 
doctrine.     **  Animadver^ionep  in  veram  Praxim  curandi9 
Tertians  propositam  a  Doctore  Petro  Barba ;"  ibid.,  1 642* 
*f  Antimus  Coningius  Peruviani  pulveris  defensor,  repulsus 
i  Melippo  Froiymo;'*  ibid.  1655.     Coningius  is  the  asr 
sumed  name  of  Honoratus  Fabri ;  Protymus  was  that  as- 
sumed by  Plempius,  in  order  to  decry  the  use  of  cinchona. 
**  AyicennsB  Caoonis  Liber  primus  et  secundus  ex  Arabica 
Lingua  in  Latinam  trauslatus,''  ibid.   1658.     "  Tractatus 
de  AfFectuum  Pilorum  et   Unguium,^'  ibid.   1662.     '^  De 
Togatorum   Valetudine    tuend&    Coi|imentarius,?'    Brux. 
1670.'  The  two  following  are  generally  ascribed  to  this 
author,  though  Mangetus  and  Lipenius  (probably  misintpr. 
preting  the  initial)  ascribe  them  to  Francis  Plempius,  yiz. 
<<  Munitio  Fundamentorum  Medicins  V.  F-  Plempii  ad-r 
versus  Jacobum  Primerosium/'  Amst.  1659.     5^  Loimogra- 
phia,  sive,  Tractatus  de  Peste,*'  ibid.  1664. • 

PLINIUS  SECUNDUS  (Caius),  called  the  elder,  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  nephew,  wa3  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  the  ancient  Roman  writers,  and  was  born  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  abautthe  year  of  Christ  23.  His 
birth-place  was  Verona,  as  a'^pears  from  his  calling  Catul- 
lus bis  countryman,  who  was  unquestionably  of  that  city. 
Tho  ancient  writer  of  bis  life*  ascribed  to  Suetonius,  and« 
after  him,  St  Jerom,  h^ve  made  him  a  native  of  Rqme ; 
father  Hardouin  has  also  taken  some  pains  to  confirm  this 
notion,  which  however  has  not  prevailed.  \Ve  can  rnore^ 
readily  believe  Aulus  Geliius,  who  represents  him  as  one  of 
th^  most  ingenious  men  of  his  age ;  and  what  is  related  of 
his  application  by  his  nephew  the  younger  Pliny,  is  almost 
incredible.  Yet  his  excessive  love  of  study  did  not  spoil 
the^  man  of  business,  nor  prevent  him  frooi  filling  thq 
most  important  offices  with  credit.  He  was  a  procurator, 
or  manager  of  the  emperor's  revenue,  in  the  provinces  of 
.  Spain  and  Africa;  and  was  advanced  to  the  high  dignity 
of  augur*  He  had  alsp  several  considerable  commands  in 
the  army,  and  was  distinguished  by  his  courage  in  thf 
field,  as  well  as  by  his  eloquence  at  the  bar. 

1  Eloy,  Pict.  Hist— Rees's  CyclopflMlia. 
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tlis:  manner  of  life,  as  it  is  described  by  his  nephew^ 
4^xiiibits  a  degree  of  industry  and  perseverance  scarcely  to 
be  paralleled.  In  summer  he  always  began  his  studies  as 
«ooi>  as  it  was  night :  in  winter,  generally  at  one  in  the 
niorning,  but  never  later  than  two,  and  often  at  midnight. 
No  man  ever  spent  less  time  in  bed ;  and  sometimes  he 
would,  without  retiring  from  his  books,  indulge  in  a  short 
sleep,  .and  then  pursue  his  studies.  Before  day-:break,  it 
was  his  custom  to  wait  upon  Vespasian,  who  likewise  chose 
that  season  to  transact  business :  and  when  he  had  fifiisbed 
the  affairs  which  tbe  emperor  committed  to  his  charge,  he 
returned  home  again  to  his  studies.  After  a  slender  repast 
at  noon,  he  would  frequently,  in  the  summer,  if  he  was 
disengaged  from  •  business,  recline  in  the  sun :  during 
which  time  some  author  was  read  to  him,  from  which  he 
made  extracts  and  observations.  This  was  his  constant 
method,  whatever  book  he  read:  for  it  was  a  maxim  of 
his,  that  ^' no  book  was  so.  bad,  but  something  might  be 
learned  from  it.**  When  this  was  over,  he,generally  went 
into  the  cold-bath,  after  which  he  took  a  slight  refresh- 
ment of  food  and  rest ;  and  then,  as  if  it  had  been  a  new 
day,  resumed  his  ^udies  till  supper-time,  when  a  book 
was  again  read  to  him^  upon  which  he  would  make  some 
remarks  as  they  went  on.  His  nephew  mentions  a  singular 
instance  to  shew  how  parsimonious  he  was  of  his  time,  and 
how  covetous  of  knowledge.  His  reader  having  pro- 
nounced a  word  wrong,  some  person  at  the  table  made 
him  repeat  it:  upon  which,  Pliny  asked  that  person  if  he 
understood  it?  and  when  he  acknowledged  that  he  did, 
"  Why  then,*'  said  he,  "  would  you  make  him  go  back 
again  ?  we  have  lost,  by  this  interruption,  above  ten  lines." 
In  summer,  he- always  rose  from  supper  by  day-light;  and 
in  winter,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark.  Such  was  his  way  of  life 
amidst  the  noise  and  hurry  of  tbe  town  ;  but  in  the  country 
his  whole  time  was  devoted  to  study  without  intermission, 
excepting  only  when  be  bathed,  that  is,  was  actually  in 
the  bath ;'  for  during  the  operation  of  rubbing  and  wiping, 
he  was  employed  either  in  hearing  some  book  read  to  him,- 
or  in  dictating  himself.  In  his  journeys,  he  lost  no  time 
from  his  studies,  his  mind  at  those  seasons  being  disen- 
gaged from  all  other  thoughts,  and  a  secretary  or  amaou- 
Qosis  constantly  attended  him  in  bis  chariot;  and  that  he 
might  suffer  the;  less  interruption  to  bis  studies,  instead  of 
walking:,  be  always  used  a  carriage  in  Rome.     By   thiil 
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extraordinary  application  be  found  leisure  to  write  a  great 
many  volumes. 

.   The  circumstances  of  hit  death,  like  bis  manner  of  lir- 
ingy  were  very  singular^  and  are  also  described  at  large  by 
the  elegant  pen  of  bis  nephew.     He  was  at  that,  time,  witJk 
a  fleet  under  his  command,  at  Mbenum,  in  the  gulf  o{ 
Naples ;  his  sister  and  her  son,  the  younger  Pliny,  being 
with  biro.     On  the  24th  of  August,  in  the  year  79,  about 
one  in  the  afternoon,  his  sister  desired  him  to  observe  a 
cloud  of  a  very  unusual  size  and  shape*     H6  was  in  his 
study ;  but  immediately  arose,  aud  went  out  upon  an  emi« 
nence  to  view  it  more  distinctly.     It  was  not  at  that  dis* 
tance  discernible  from  what  mountain  ibis  cloud  issued^ 
but  it  was  found  afterwards  to  ascend  from  mount  Vesuvius* 
Its  figure  resembled  that  of  a  pine-tree ;  for  it  shot  up  to  a 
great  height  in  the  form  of  a  trunk,  which  extended  itself  at 
the  top  into  a  sort  of  branches ;  and  it  appeared  sometimes 
bright,  and  sometimes  dark  and  spotted,  as  it  was  either 
more  or  less  iippregnated  with  earth  and  cinders.   This  was  a 
noble  pbaenomenoii  for  the  philosophic  Pliny,  who  immedi* 
ately  ordered  a  light  vessel  to  be  got  ready ;  but  as  he  was 
coming  out  of  the  house^  with  his  tablets  for  his  observa- 
tions, the  mariners  belonging  to  the  gallies  stationed  at 
Retina,  earnestly  intreated  bim  to  coqEie  to  their  assistance^ 
since  that  port  being  situated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Vesu- 
viu8»  tbere  was  no  way  for  them  to  escape^  but  by  sesu 
He  therefore  ordered  the  gallies .  to  put  to  sea,  and  went 
himself  on  board,  with  intention  oi  assisting  not  only  Re-* 
tina,  but  several  other  towns,  situated  uppn  that  beautiful 
coast.     He  steered  directly  to  the  point;  pf  danger,  whence 
ethers  fled  with  the  utmost  terror ;  and  with  so  much  calm? 
ness  and  presence  of  mind,  as  to  be  able  to  make  and 
dictate  bis  observations  upon  the  motion  and  figure  of  that 
dreadful  scene,     ^e  went  so  nigh  the  mountain,  that  th# 
cinders,  which  grew  thipker  and  hotter  the  nearer  be  ap«« 
proached,  fell  into  the  ships,  together  with  pumice^stonet 
and  black  pieced  o^f  burning  rock :  they  were  likewise  in 
danger,  not  only  of  being  aground  by  the  sudden  retreat 
of  the  sea,  but  also  from  the  vast  fragments  which  rolled 
down  from  the  mountain,  and  obstructed  all  the  shore* 
Here  he  stepped  to  consider,  whether  be  should  return ; 
to  which  the  pilpt  advising  him,  *^  Fortune,^'  said  be,  <<  be-» 
friends  the  brave ;  carry  me  to  Pbmponianus.'^     Pompo? 
nianus  was  then  at  Stabise,  a  tqwn  separated  by  a  gu^f^ 
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^irhich  tbe  sea,  after  several  windings,  forms  upon  that 
shore.  He  found  him  in  tbe  greatest  consternation,  but 
exhorted  him  to  keep  up  bis  spirits;  and,  tbe  more  to 
dissipate  his  fears,  be  ordered,  with  an  air  of  unconcern, 
the  baths  to  be  got  ready ;  when,  after  having  bathed,  he 
fat  down  to  sapper  with  apparent  cheerfulness.  In  tbe 
mean  while,  the  Eruption  from  Vesuvius  flamed  out  iii 
several  places  with  much  violence,  which  the  darkness  of 
the  night  contributed  to  render  still  mote  visible  and 
dreadful.  PHny,  to  soothe  the  apprehensions  of  his  friend^^ 
^sured  him  it  was  only  tbe  burning  of  the  villages,  which 
the  country  people  bad  abandoned  to  the  flames :  after 
this  he  retired,  and  had  aome  sleep.  The  court  which 
led  to  his  apartment  being  in  the  mean  time  almost  filled 
with  stones  and  asbes,  if  he  had  continued  there  any 
longer,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  bav^ 
made  bis  way  out:  it  was  therefore  thought  proper  to 
awaken  him.  He  got  up,  and  went  to  Pomponianus  and 
the  rest  of  the  company,  who  were  not  unconcerned  enough 
to  tbink  of  going  to  bed.  They  consulted  together,  wbe-» 
ther  it  would  be  most  prudent  to  trust  to  the  houses,  which 
now  shook  from  side  to  side  with  frequent  and  violent 
rockings ;  or  to  fly  to  the  open  fields,  where  tbe  calcined 
stones  and  cinders,  though  light  indeed,  yet  fell  in  large 
showers,  and  threatened  destruction.  In  this  distress  they 
resolved  for  the  fields,  as  the  less  dangerous  situation  6{ 
the  two ;  and  went  out,  having  pillows  tied  upon  their 
heads  with  napkins,  which  was  all  their  defence  against  the 
storms  of  stones  that  fell  around  them.  It  was  now  day 
every  where  else,  but  there  a  deeper  darkness  prevailed 
than  in  the  most  obscure  night;  which,  however,  was  in 
some  degree  dissipated  by  torches,  and  other  lights  of  va- 
rious kinds.  They  thought  proper  to  go  down  farther  upon 
the  shore,  to  observe  if  they  might  safely  put  out  to  sea; 
but  they  found  the  waves  still  run  extremely  high  and 
boisterous.  There  Pliny,  taking  a  draught  or  two  of  water, 
threw  bfmself  down  upon  a  cloth  which  was  spread  for  him ; 
when  Immediately  the  flames  and  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur, 
which  was  the  forerunner  of  tbem,  dispersed  the  rest  of 
tbe  company,  and  obliged  him  to  arise.  He  raised  him« 
self,  with  the  assistance  of  two  of  bis  servants,  for  he  war 
.corpulent,  and  instantly  fell  down  dead  :  suffocated,  a»  hiis^ 
nephew  conjectures,  by  some  gross  and  noxious  vapour; 
fsr  he  l^ad  always  weak  lungs,  and  was  frequently  subject 
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to  a  dii&cuUj  of  breathing.  As  soon  as  it  was  light  again^ 
which  was  not  till  the  third  day  after,  his  body  was  found 
entire,  and  without  any  marks  of  violence  upon  it;  eiT- 
actly  in  the  same  posture  that  be  fell,  and  looking  more 
like  a  man  asleep  th/in  de^d. 

The  sister  and  nephew,  whom  the  uncle  left  at  Misenum, 
continued  there  that  night,  but  had  their  rest  extremely 
broken  and  disturbed.  There  had  been  for  many  days 
before  some  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  which  was  the  less 
surprising,  as  they  were  always  extremely  frequent. in 
Campania :  but  they  were  so  particularly  violent  that  night, 
that. they  seemed  to  threaten  a  total  destruction.  When 
the  morning  c^me,  the  light  was  exceedingly  faint  and 
languid,  and  the  buildings  continued  to  totter ;  so  that 
Pliny  and  his  mother  resolved  to  quit  the  town,  and  the 
people  foUpwed  them  in  the  utmost  consternation.  When 
at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  houses,  they  stood  still, 
'  in  the  midst  of  a  most  dangerous  and  dreadful  scene.  The 
ch^iots,  they  b|kd  ordered  to  be  drawn  out,  weresoagi* 
tated  backwar4s  and  forwards^  though  upon  the  most  level 
ground,  that  they  could  not  keep  them  stedfast,  even  by 
supporting  them  with  large  stones.  The  sea  seemed  to 
roll  back  upon  itself,  and  to  be  driven  from  its  b&nks  by 
the  convulsive  motion  of  the  earth  ;  it  was  certain  at  leasts 
the  shore  was  considerably  enlarged,  and  several  sea  ani- 
mals were  left  upon.  it.  On  the  other  side,  a  black  and 
dreadful  cloud,  bursting  with  an  igneous  serpentine  va* 
pour,  darted  out  a  long  train  of  fire,  resembling  flashes  of 
lightning,  but  much  larger.  Soon  afterwards,  the  cloi)d 
seemed  to  descend,  and  cover  the  whole  ocean  ;  as  indeed, 
it  entirely  hid  the  island  of  Capreae,  and  the  promontory 
of  Misenum.  Pliny's  .mother  earnestly  conjured  him  to 
piake  his  escape^  which,  being  young,  for  h^  was  only 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  might  easily  do ;  as  for  herself, 
she  said,  her  age  and  unwieldy  person  rendered  all  at* 
tempts  of  that  sort  imppssible :  but  he  refqsed  to  leave 
her,  and,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  led  her  on.  The  ashes 
began  to  fall  upon  them,  though  in  no  great  quantity :  but 
a  thick  smoke,  like  a  torrent,  came  rolling  after  theni. 
Pliny  proposed,  while  they .  had  any  light,  to  turn  out  of 
the  high  road,  lest  his  mother  should  be  pressed  to  deat^ 
in  tb^  dark,  by  the.  crowd  that  followed  them :  and  they 
had  scarce  stepped  out  of  the .  path,  when  utter  darkness 
entirely  overspread  them.    Nothing  then  was  to  be  heard. 
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Kays  PHoy,  but  the  shrieks  of  women,  the  screams  of 
phildren,  and  the  cries  of  men :  some  calling  for  their 
children,  others  for  their  parents,  others  for  their  husbands, 
and  only  distinguishing  each  other  by  their  voices;  one 
lamenting  his  own  fate,  another  that  of  bis  family,  some 
)¥ishing  to  die  from  the  very  fear  of  dying,  some  lifting  up 
their;  hands  to  the  gods,  but  the  greater  part  imagining 
^bat  the  last  and  eternal  night  was  come,  which  was  to  de- 
stroy both  the  gods  and  the  world  together.  At  length  a 
glimmering  light  appeared,  not  the  return  of  day,  but 
pnly  the  forerunner  of  an  approaching  burst  of  flames, 
which,  however,  fell  at  a  distance  from  them ;  then  again 
they  were  immersed  in  thick  darkness,  and  a  heavy  shower 
of  ashes  rained  upon  them,  which  they  were  obliged  every 
now  and  then  to  shake  off,  to  prevent  being  buried  in  the 
heap.  At  length  this  dreadful  darkness  was  dissipated  by 
idegree^,  like  a  cloud  or  smoke :  the  real  day  returned, 
and  even  the  sun  appeared,  though  very  faintly,  and  as 
when  an  eclipse  is  coming  on  ;  and  evety  object  seemed 
changed,  being  covered  over  with  white  ashes,  as  with  a 
deep  spow.  Pliny  owns  very  frankly,  that  his  support, 
during  this  terrible  phaenomenon,  was  chiefly  founded  in 
that  miserable,  though  strong  consolation,  that  all  man- 
kind were  involved  in  the  same  calamity,  and  that  the 
world  itself  was  perishing.  They  returned  to  Misenum, 
but  without  yet  getting  rid  of  their  fears ;  for  the  earth* 
quake  still  continued,  while,  as  was  extremely  natural  in 
^ucb  a  situation,  several  enthusiastic  people  ran  up  and 
down,  heightening  their  own  and  their  friends  calamities 
by  terrible  predictions. 

This  event  happened  A.D.  79,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
emperor  Titus;  and  was  probably  the  first  eruption  of 
mount  Vesuvius,  at  least  of  any  consequence,  as  it  is  cer- 
tain we  have  no  particular  accounts  of  any  preceding  erup-» 
tion.  Dio,  indeed,  and  other  ancient  authors,  speak  of 
this  mountain  as  burning  before  ;  but  still  they  describe  it 
^s  covered  with  trees  and  vines,  so  that  the  eruptions 
must  have  been  inconsiderable. 

As  to  the  writings  of  Pliny,  his  nephew  informs  us  that 
the  first  bpok  he  published  was,  a  treatise,  "  Concerning 
the  art  of  using  the  javelin  on  horseback,**  written  when 
be  commanded  a  troop  of  horse.  He  also  'was  the  author 
of  *^  The  Life  of  Pomponius  Secundus,**  who  was  bit 
friend ;  and  ^f  The  history  of  the  Wars  in  Germany  ;'*  ii^ 
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which  b^  gave  an  account  of  all  the  battles  the  RomaAi 
had  had  with  the  Germans.  His  nepheiv  says,  that  it 
dreanii  which  occurred  when  he  served  iu  the  army  irt 
Germany,  first  suggested  to  him  the  design  of  this  work  i 
it  was,  that  Drusus  Nero,  who  extended  his  conquests 
very  far  into  that  country,  and  there  lost  his  life,  appeared 
to  him,  and  conjured  him  not  to  suffer  biii  tiiemory  to  be 
buried  in  oblivion.  He  wrote  likewise  **  A  treatise  upon 
Eloquence  ;  and  a  piece  of  criticism  '^  concerning  dubious 
Latinity."  This  last  work,  which  was  published  in  Nero*^ 
reign,  when  the  tyranny  of  the  times  made  it  dangerous  t6 
engage  in  studies  of  a  freer  kind,  is  often  cited  by  Pris- 
eian.  He  completed  a  history  which  Aufidius  Bassus  lefb 
unfinished,  by  adding  to  it  thirty  books,  which  contained 
the  history  of  his  own  times.  Lastly,  he  left  thirty-seveii 
books  upon  the  subject  of  natural  history:  a  work,  saya 
bis  nephew,  of  great  compass  and  learning,  and  almos^  ai 
full  of  variety  as  nature  herself.  It  is  indeed  a  most  vain* 
able  treasury  of  ancient  knowledge.  For  its  defects,  which 
in  the  estimsCtion  of  modern  students  of  natural  history 
must  unavoidably  be  numerous,  he  thus  apologizes,  in  the 
dedication  to  Vespasian:  "The  path  which  I  have  taken 
has  hitherto  been,  in  a  great  measure,  untrodden;  and 
holds  forth  to  the  traveller  few  enticements.  None  of  our 
own  writers  have  so  much  as  attempted  these .  subjects ; 
and  even  among  the  Greeks  no  one  has  treated  of  them  in 
their  full  extent.  The  generality  of  authors  in  t'heir  pur- 
suits attend  chiefly  to  amusement ;  and  those  who  h^ve  th6 
character  of  writing  with  great  depth  and  refinement  are 
involved  in  impenetrable  ooscurity.  Such  is  the  extent  of 
my  undertaking,  that  it  compreheitds  evety  topic  which 
the  Greeks  include  under  the  name  oi  Encychpttdia ;  erf 
which,  however,  some  are  as  yet  utterly  unknown,  and 
others  have  been  rendered  uncertain  by  excessive  subtlety. 
Other  parts  of  my  subject  have  been  so  often  handled,  that 
readers  are  become  cloyed  with  them.  Arduous  indeed  is 
the  task  to  give  what  is  old  an  appearahce  of  novelty ;  to 
add  weight  and  authority  to  what  is  new ;  to  cast  a  lustre 
upon  subjects  which  time  has  obscured ;  to  render  accept- 
able what  is  become  trite  and  disgusting ;  to  obtain  credk 
to  doubtful  relations ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  represent  every 
thing  according  to  nature,  and  with  all  its  natural  pr6per« 
ties.  A  design  like  this,  even  though  incompletely  exe- 
cuted, will  be  allowed  to  be  grand  and  noble.'*     He  adcb 
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afterwards,  *<  Many  defects  and  errors  havje,  I  doubt  not, 
escaped  me;  Cor,,  besides  that  I  partake  of  the  cominon 
ialirinities  of  faumaa  nature,  I  have  written  this  work  in  the 
midst  of  engagements,  at  broken  periods  which  I  bava 
stolen  from  sleep.'* 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  memory  of  this  great  man,  not 
to  admit  thisapok}gy  in  its  full  extent;  and  it  would  be 
attU  inore  unjust,  to  judge  of  the  me,rit  of  his  work,  by  com* 
paring  it  with  modern  productions  in  natural  histary,  writ* 
t«f)  a^ter  the  additional  observations  of  seventeen  hundred 
years.  Some  allowance  ought  also  to  be  made  for  the 
caurelessness  and  ignorance. of  transcribers,  who  have  so 
mmilaled  and  corrupted  this  work,  that,  in  many  places, 
the  author^s  meaning  lies  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  con- 
jecture. 

With  rei^ct  to  philosophical  opinions,  Pliny  did  not 
rigidly  adhere  to  any  sect,  but  occasionally  borrowed  such 
tenets  firom  6aob,  as  suited  his  present  inclination  or  pur- 
pose. He  reprobates  the  Epicurean  tenet  of  an  infinity  of 
worlds ;  favours  the  Pythagorean  notion  of  the  harmony  of 
the  spheres ;  speaks  of  the  universe  as  God,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  stoics ;  and  sometimes  seems  to  pass  over  into 
the  field  of  the  sceptics.  For  the  most  part,  however,  he 
leans  towards  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus. 

To  the  works  of  this  author  may  be  added  a  vast  quan* 
tity  of  manuscripts,  which  he  left  to  his  nephew,  and  for 
which  be  had  been  offered  by  Largius  Licinius  400,000 
sesterces,  that  is,  about  3200/.  of  our  money.  ^'  You  will 
wonder,'*  says  his  nephew,  **  how  a  qian,  so  engaged  as 
he  was,  could  find  time  to  compose  such  a  number  of 
books ;  and  some  of  them  too  upon  abstruse  subjects. 
Your  surprise  wili  ris^  still  higher,  when  you  bear,  that 
for  some  time  he  engaged  in  the  profession  of  an  advocate, 
that  he  died  in  hb  5i5th  year,  tliat  from  the  time  of  his 
qaitttng  the  bar  to  his  death  he  was  employed  in  the 
highest  posts,  and  in  the  service  of  his  prince  :  but  be  had 
a  quick  apprehension,  joined  to  an  unwearied  application." 
£p.  iii.  5.  Hence  he  became  not  only  a  master  in  polite 
literature,  in  gmmmar,  eloquence,  and  history^  but  pos-* 
sessed  a  knowledge  of  the  various  arts  and  sciences,  geo- 
graphy, mathematics,  philosophy,  astronomy,  medicine,  bo- 
tany, sculpture,  painting,  architecture,  &c:  for  of  all  these 
things  has  be  treated  in  the  very  important  work  that  he 
has  left  us. 
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The  first  edition  of  Pliny's  "  Naturalis  Historia"  caoi# 
from  the  press  of  Spira  at  Venice  in  1469,.  and  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  most  beautiful^  rare,  and  valuable  publications' 
>of  the  fifteenth  century.  Mr.  Dibdin  describes  the  copy 
in  lord  Spencer's  library  as  the  finest  extant.  Five  other 
editions  were  published  from  1470  to  1476,  such  was  the 
demand  for  this  store-house  of  natural  history.  Of  the 
modern  editions,  the  preference  is  usually  givei^  to  that 
by  the  celebrated  father  Hardouin,  of  which  there  are  two^ 
the  first  <^au  usum  Delpbini,"  Paris,  5  vols.  4to ;  the  se- 
cond, 1723,  3  vols,  folio,  which  is  a  more  copious,  splen- 
did, and  critical  performance.  Since  that,  we  have  an 
excellent  edition  by  Franzius,  Leipsic,  1778 — 91,  10  vols, 
8vo.  Another  by  Brotier,  Paris,  1779,  6  vols.  8vo. 
And  a  third,  Bipont,  1783,  6  vols,  8vo.  There  are  trans* 
lations  of  it,  or  of  parts,  in  all  languages.  That  endless 
translator  Philemon  Holland  exerted  his  own  and  his  read- 
ers' patience  on  a  version  into  English,  published  in  1601^ 
folio. ' 

PLINIUS  CiECILIUS  SECUNDUS  (Caius),  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  A.  D.  62,  at  Novocomum,  a 
town  upon  the  lake  Larius,  near  which  he  bad  several 
beautiful  villas.  Csecilius  was  the  name  of  bis  father,  and 
Plinius  Secundus  that  of  his  mother's  brother,  who  adopted 
him.  He  discovered  from  his  infancy,  good  talents  and 
an  elegant  taste,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  cultivate,  and  in- 
forms us  himself  that  he  wrote  a  Greek  tragedy  at  fourteen 
years  of  tige.  He  lost  his  father  when  he  was  young,  and 
had  the  famous  Virginius  for  his  tutor  or  guardian,  of  whom 
he  gives  a  high  character.  He  frequented  the  schools  of 
the  rhetoricians,  and  heard  Quiptilian ;  for  whom  he  evet 
after  entertained  so  high  an  esteem,  that  he  bestowed  a 
considerable  portion  upon  ^his  daughter  at  her  marriage. 
He  was  in  his  eighteenth  year  when  bis  uncle  died  ;  and  it 
was  then  that  he  began  to  plead  in  the  forum,  the  usual 
road  to  promotion.  Aboiit  a  year  after,  he  assumed  the 
military  character,  and  went  into  Syria  with  the  commis- 
sion of  tribune  :  but  as  this  did  not  suit  his  taste,  he  re- 
turned after  a  campaign  or  two.  He  tells  us,  that  in  his 
passage  homewards  he  was  detained  by  contrary  winds  at 

the  island  Icaria,  and  that  he  employed  himself  in  making 

■>. 
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verses :  be  enlarges,  in  the  same  place,  upon  his  poetical 
efforts ;  but  in  this  respect,  like  Cicero,  he  valued  himself 
upon  a  talent  which  he  did  not  eminently  possess. 

Upon  his  return  from  Syria,  he  settled  at  Rome,  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian.  During  this  most  perilous  time,  he 
continued  to  plead  in  the  forum,  where  he  was  distin- 
guished, not  more  by  bis  uncommon  abilities  and  eloquence, 
than  by  his  great  resoljation  and  courage,  which  enabled 
him  to  speak  boldly,  when  hardly  any  one  else  could  ven- 
ture to  speak  at  ail.  On  these  accounts  be  was  often  singled 
out  by  the  senate,  to  defend  the  plundered  provinces' 
against  their  oppressive  governors,  and  to  manage  other 
causes  of  a  tike  important  and  dangerous  nature.  One  of 
these  causes  was  in  favour  of  the  province  of  Bsetica,  in 
their  prosecution  of  Bsbius  Massa;  in  which  he  acquired 
so  general  an  applause,  that  the  emperor  Nerva,  then  a 
private  man,  and  in  banishment  at  Tarentum,  wrote  him  a 
letter,  in  which  he  congratulated,  not  only  Pliny,  but  the 
age  which  had  produced  an  example  so  much  in  the  spN 
rit  of  the  ancients.  Pliny  relates  this  affair,  in  a  letter  to 
Tacitus ;  and  he  was  so  pleased  with  it  himself,  that  he 
could  not  help  informing  his  correspondent  that  he  should 
not  be  sorry,  to  find  it  recorded  in  bis  history.  He  obtained 
the  offices  of  questor  and  tribune,  and  escaped  the  pro- 
scriptions of  the  tyrannical  reign  of  Domitian.  I'here  is^ 
however,  reason  to  believe  that  he  owed  his  safety  to  the 
death  of  the  emperor,  as  hi6  name  was  afterwards  found  in 
that  savage's  tablets  among  the  number  of  those  who  were 
destined  to  destruction. 

He  had  married  on  settling  at  Rome,  but  losing  his  wife 
in  the  beginning  of  Nervals  reign,  he  soon  after  took  his 
beloved  Calphurnia;  of  whom  we  read  so  much  in  his 
£pistles.  He  had  not  however  any  children  by  either  of 
his  wives  :  and  hence  we  find  him  thanking  Trajan  for  the 
jus  trium  liberorum,  which  he  afterwards  obtained  of  that 
emperor  for  his  friend  Suetonius  TranquilLus.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  the  consulate  by  Trajan  in  the  year  100,  when  he 
was  thirty-eight  years  of  age  :  and  in  this  ofBce  pronounced 
that  famous  panegyric,  which  has  ever  since  been  ad- 
mired, as  well  for  the  copiousness  of  the  topics,  as  the  ele- 
gance ef  address.  He  was  then  elected  augur,  and  after- 
wards made  proconsul  of  Bithynia;  whence  he  wrote  to 
Trajan  that  curious  letter  concerning  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians,  which,   with  Trajan's  rescript,  is  happily  extant 
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among  his  **  Epistles."  <^  Plioy's  letter/'  as  Melittotb  ot>« 
serves,  in  a  note  upon  the  passage,  **  is  esteemed  as  al- 
most the  only  genuine  oaonument  of  ecclesiastical  anti^ 
quity,  ririating  to  the  tiaies  immediately  succeeding  the 
apostles,  it  being  written  at  most  not  above  forty  years 
after  the  death  of  St.  Paul.  It  was  preserved  by  the 
Christians  themselves,  as  a  clear  and  unsuspicious  evidence 
of  the  purity  of  their  doctrines  ;  and  is  frequently  appealed 
to  by  the  early  writers  of  the  church,  against  the  calum* 
nies  of  their  adversaries.''  It  is  not  known  what  became  of 
Pliny,  after  his  return  from  Bitbynia  ;  nor  have  we  any  in-» 
formation  as  to  the  time  of  his  death ;  but  it  is  conjectured 
that  he  died  either  a  little  before,  or  soon  after,  his  patron 
the  emperor  Trajan,  that  is,  about  A^  D*  116, 

Pliny  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  talents,  and  various 
accomplishments,  and  a  man  of  virtue  ;  but  in  dislike 
of  the  Christians  he  seems  to  have  indulged  equally  his 
master  Trajan,  whose  liberal  sentiments  respecting  infor- 
mers in  his  short  letter  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired* 
Pliny  wrote  and  published  a  great  nqmber  of  books :  but 
nothing  has  escaped  the  wreck  of  time,  except  the  books 
of  Epistles,  and  the  ^*  Panegyric  upon  Trajan,"  which  has 
ever  been  considered  as  a  master-piece.  His  Letters  seem 
to  have  been  intended  for  the  public ;  and  in  them  be  maj 
be  considered  as  writing  his  own  memoirs.  Every  epistle 
is  a  kind  of  historical  sketch,  in  which  we  have  a  view  of 
him  in  some  striking  attitude,  either  of  active  or  contem* 
plative  life.  In'  them  are  preserved  anecdotes  of  many 
eminent  persons,  whose  works  are  come  down  to  us,  as 
Suetonius,  Silios  Italicus,  Martial,  Tacitu%  anfd  Quioti- 
lian ;  and  of  curious  facts,  which  throw  great  light  upon 
the  history  of  those  times.  They  are  written  with  great 
politeness  and  spirit;  and,  if  they  abound  too  much  in 
turn  and  metaphor,  we*  must  impute  it  to  that  degeneracy 
of  taste,  which  was  then  aodompanying  the  degenerate 
manners  of  Rome.  Pliny,  however,  seems  to  have  pre^ 
served  himself  in  this  latter  respect  from  the  general  con-' 
tagion  :  whatever  the  manners  of  the  Romans  were,  his 
were  pure  and  incorrupt.  His  writings  breathe  a  spirit  of 
great  goodness  and  humimity  :  his  only  imperfection. is,  he 
was  too  desirofus.  that  the  public  and  posterity  should  know 
how  humane  and  good  he  was ;  and  while  be  representf 
himself,  as  he  does,  calling  for  Livy,  reading  him  at  hif 
leisure  and  even  making  extracts  from  him,  when  the  erup«^ 
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IMil  of  Vesovius  n%$  sbiaking  the  ground  be^i^ath  hin^  and 
striking  tefvoF  tlivough  the  hearts  oS  mortals  by  appearances 
upbeard  of  before,  \\  is  not  possible  to  avoid  being  of  tb^ 
iopinion  of  those,  who  thitik  that  he  bad,  with  all  his  virtu^^ 
Mmething  of  affectation. 

The  ^^  Epistles'*  hare  been  translated  inta  English  by 
lord  Orrery  y  but  this  gave  way  to  the  more  elegant  trans^- 
tuition  of  Melqioth  ;  some  of  whose  opinions  appear  to 
have  been  borrowed  by  our  predecessors  in  this  and  tlie 
preceding  life.  The  first  edition  of  the  original  **  Epis- 
tolae"  is  that  of  Carbo,  printed  probably  by  Valdarfer  at 
Venice,  in  1471,  folio.  Of  the  modern  editions,  the  Va- 
rioraoi,  at  Leyden,  1669,  8vo,  is  praised  by  Dr.  Har- 
wood  as  one  of  the  scarcest  ami  most  Talnable  of  the  oc- 
tavo  variorum  ctassics.  ^  There  are  af so  correct  and  critical 
editions  by  Thomasius,  Leipsic,  1675,  Svo;  by  Hearne, 
Oxford,  1703,  8vo;  by  LongoHus,  Anist.  1734,  4to;  by 
Gesner,  Leipsic,  1770,  &vo;  a  beautiful  edition  published 
by  Mr.  Payne  in  1790,  edited  by  Mr.  Homer  ;  and  a  very 
reeent  one  by  Gierigiusj  Leipsic,  1806,  2  vols,  4to.  Most 
qif  these  are  accompanied  by  the  ^^  Panegyricus,'*  which 
was  first  printed  separately,  in  1476,  quarto,  without  place 
or  printer's  name.  The  best  edfdon  since  is  thatofSchwarz, 
at  Nuremberg,  1746,  4to.* 

PLOT  (Robert),  eminent  for  being  the  first  who  formed 
a  plan  for  a  natural  history  of  England,  the  son  of  Robert 
Plot,  esq.  captain  of  the  militia,  in  the  hundred  of  Milton, 
in  Kent,  was'  born  in  1640,  at  Sutton  Baron,  in  the 
pariah  of  Borden,  in  that  coanty,  and  educated  at  the 
free-school  of  Wye,  in  the  same  county.  In  March  1 658, 
be  went  to  Magdalen^hall,  in  Oxford,  where  Josiah  Pullen 
was  his  tutor;  took  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1661,  a 
master's  in  1664,  and  both  the  degrees  in  la^  in  1671, 
He  removed  afterwards  to  University-college,  where  he 
was  at  tbe  expence  of  placing  the  statue  of  king  Alfred 
over  tfa^e  halUdoor.  His  general  knowledge  and  acuteness, 
and  particularly  his  attachment  to  natural  history,  procured 
his  being  chosen,  in  1677,  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society; 
and  in  1682,  elected  one  of  the  secretaries  of  that  learned 
body.  He  published  their  ^'  Philosophical  Transactions," 
from  No.  143,  to  No.  166,  inclusive.     In  1683,  Elias  Ash- 
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mole,  esq.  appointed  him  the  fint  keeper  of  his  aiuseatt ; 
and  about  the  same  time  he  w^  nomina^t^d  b^,  the  .vice- 
chancellor  the  first  reader  in  chemistry  i^n  tj^t  ut^ivf^mty. 
In  1687, 'he  was  made  secretary  to. the  ^arl-^ar^^hfetl^  ojr 
court  of  chivalry,  which  was  then  .renewed,  dttfit  it.  had 
lain  dormant  from  tbeye^r  1641.  In  16^Q,^h^  resigp^j^^hia 
professorship  of  chemistry,  and  also  his  |!>Iac.e  .pf^kfiep^r  of 
the  museum ;  which  he  then  augmented  by.  a  ypK^^  \^Sf> 
collection  of  natural  curiosities,  being  such  as.  b^..^d 
figured  and  described  in  his  Histories  of  Oxford shi|i:9,^nd 
Staffordshire^  and  there  distinguished  by  the,  namfi9^oF 
**  Scrinium  Plotianum  Oxoniense,**  and  ^  Scriuiuo^,  Klo* 
tianum  Staffordiense.'*  In  1688  be  received  the  V^l^^of 
Historiographer  to  James  It.  which  he  could  no^  Ipiig;  re* 
tain,  as  this  was  just  before  the  abdication  of  that  ^Qveredgn. 
In  1694«'5,  Henry  Howard,  earl-marshal,  nominated  bim 
Mowbray  herald  extraordinary;  and  two  days  a(t^r^;h€^!was 
constituted  registrar  of  the  court  of  honour.  He^^^jd^tpf 
the  stone,  April  30,  1696,  at  his  house  in  Borden,  aad 
was  buried  in  tb^  church  tHere,  where  a  mQnuo>eat^was 
afterwards  erected  to  his  memory.  ,Be  left  twp  so^s  by 
his  wife  Rebecca,  widow,  of  Henry  Burman,  to  whcpi  he 
was  married  in  August  1 690. 

Natural  history  was  his  delight;  and  he  gave  yery  agree* 
able  specimens  of  it,  in  his  **  I^atural  Hisb^ries  of  Oxford* 
shire  and  •  Staffordshire/*  The  former  was:puhlisbfsd  at 
Oxford,  in  1677,  folio,  and  reprinted  1705,  with  additiojas 
and  .corrections,  by  John  Burman,  M.  A..  fel^w..of  Unir 
versity-college,  his  step-son,  and  afterwards  vic;^ .  of 
Newington,  in  Kent;  the  latter  was  printed,  ajiso.  at  Ox? 
ford,  1686,  in  the  same  size  ^.  These  v^e)re  intended  as 
essays  towards  "  A  Natural  History  of  England  ;V.  fpr,  in 
order  to  discover  antiquities  and  odier  curiositiesj  i^n^  to 
promote  leamin|;  and  trade,  be  formed  a  design  (Of  travel- 
ling through  England  and  W^les.  fiyf  uch  researches^  he 
was  persuaded  that  many  additions  n^ight  b/e,  piade  tp  Caq^.* 

*  "  In  each  of  these  volumes  he  re-  scrlptjofp  fof^  Pjo^V  l^laffordthj^e  wi^ 

cords  the  rare  plants  of  the  coqnty,  apenriy  a6h^et,^a  p^njra  i>tate.  and 

describes  the  dubioas  bnes,  an^  'Such  nx-pmnoethamsipi^  *'J9kt'P>qt  ims  th^ 

as  he  took  fornoiiHlescripts,  and  figures  first  aathor  of  a  sepan^^  toliHDe  <m> 

several  of  them.     To  these  works  the  Provin^l  Natural  Historyp  in  whic^, 

English  botanist  owes  the  first  kiio«^-  it  is  5hif  jusUde  to  ^dd,  ihA,  with' due 

ledge  of  some  fioglish  plants.'*    PnN  allowao^  ^-^he  time  be  wrpts,  lie 

ienejr's  Sketches.    Dr.  Pulteney  adds,  i^A*  <)ot  be«n  excelled  b^  any  tubsa- 

"  It  is  amusing  t9  remark  the  price  of  queat  wfiterf"  '  Ibid; 
kiterature  a  century  ago.    The  luh- 
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<teii*8  Britahnia,  and  other  works,  concerning  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  England.  He  drew  up  a  plan  of  his 
scheme  in  a  letter  to  bishop  Fell,  which  may  be  seen  at 
the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  Leland's  Itinerary,  of  the 
edition  of  1744.  In  these  Histories,  whatever  is  visible  in  * 
the  heavens,  earth,  and  waters ;  whatever  is  dug  out  of 
the  ground,  whatever  is  natural  or  unnatural ;  and  what- 
ever is  observable  in  art  and  science,  were  the  objects  of 
his  speculation  and  inquiry ;  and  various  and  dissimilar  as 
bis  matter  is,  it  is  in  general  well  connected ;  and  his 
transitions  are  easy.  His  books  indeed  deserve  to  be  called 
the  *^  natural  and  artificial  histories"'  of  these  counties. 
In  the  eagerness  and  rapidity  of  his  various  pursuits,  he 
took  ,upon  trust,  and  committed  to  writing,  some-  things 
which,  upon  mature  consideration,  he  must  have  rejected. 
He  did  not,  perhaps,  know  enough  of  experimental  phi- 
losophy to  exert  a  proper  degree  of  scepticism  in  the  in-* 
formation  given  to  him.  Besides  these  works,  he  was  the 
author  of  several  other  productions.  In  1685,  he  pub- 
lished *'  De  Origine  Fontium,  Tentamen  PhilosophicumV 
8vo  ;  and  the  nine  following  papers  of  his  are  inserted  in 
the  ^'Philosophical  Transactions:"  1.  '^An  Account  of 
Elden  Hole,  in  Derbyshire,"  >ni.  2.  2.  <'  The  Formation 
of  Salt  and  Sand  from  Brine,'*  No.  145.  3.  *^  Discourse 
concerning  the  Effects  of  the  great  Frost  on  Trees  and 
other  Plants,  in  1683,"  No.  165.  4.  <'  A  Discourse  of 
perpetual  Lamps,"  No.  166.  5.  *<  The  History  of  the 
Weather  at  Oxford,  in  1684  ;.  or  the  Observations  of  a  full 
Year,  made  by  Order  of  the  Philosophical  Society  at  Ox- 
ford," No:  169.  6.  "  A  large/and  curious  Account  of  the 
Amianthos  or  Asbestine  Linen,"  No.  1708.  7.  ^*  Dis- 
course concerning  the  most  seasonable  Time  of  felling  Tim- 
ber, written  at  the  request  of  Samuel  Pepys,esq.  secretary  of 
the  admiralty  ,^^  No.  192.  8^  *^  Of  an  Irishman  of  an  extra-^ 
ordinary  size,  viz.  Edward  Mallone,  nineteen  years  old^ 
seven  feet  six  inches  high,"  Na  240.  9.  **  A  Catalogue  of 
Electrical  Bodies,''  No.  245.  In  1 680,*  he  published 
*^  The  Clog,  or  Staffordshire  Almanack,''  engraven  on  a 
copper-plate,  and  inserted  afterwards  in  his  ^^  History  of 
StafEbrdshire." 

Since  his  decease,  there  have  been  published  two  let- 
ters of  his ;  one  *'  giving  an  Account  of  some  Antiqui- 
ties in  the  County  of  Kent,"  in  1714^  8vo,  and  pre- 
served  in    the  "  Bibliotheca   Topographica,"    No.  VL  J 

F  2 
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&D9tb«r  to  the  earl  of  Arliogton,  ^^  eoncerniog  Tbetford/* 
printed  «t  the  end  of  "  The  Uist9ry  and  Antiquities  of 
Glastooburyy"  publbbed  hy  Heorae,  1722,  8v«. 

He  left  f  evetal  maAoscrtpta  hehiiid  Iftiai ;  among  wbieh 
were  large  meterials  for  ^^^  The  Natural.  Hi«torj  of  KeiMr, 
of  Middlesex,  and  ot  tbe  City  of  London/'  wliich  h%  de^ 
signed  to  bave  written  in  the  sane  asanner  as  he  bad  wrtt> 
ten  tbe  Histories  of  Oxfordshice  and  Staftbrdsbire.  His 
friend  Dr.  Charlett,  master  of  Uoiversity*co)lege,  mneh 
\visbed  bim  to  undertake  an  edition  of  Pliuy^s  ^^  Natural 
History/*  and  a  select  volume  of  MSS.  feom  ibe  Ashtno- 
lean  Museaiay  wbicb  be  says  would  be^  agreeable  enough 
to  biniy  but  too  expensive,  as  requiring  bis  residence  iot 
Oxford,  where  ke  could  not  maiuitaiu  bis  family  so^^^heap 
as  at  Sutton  Bavon«\ 

PLOTINUS,  a  celebrated  Platonic  pbiiosopker,  veae 
born  at  Lycopolis,  in  Egypt,  in  the  yeardOS,  but  qon- 
oerning  bis  family  or  education,  notking  is  known,  Abeut 
tbe  age  of  twenty,  .he  6m,  situdied  pbilosopby  at  the  4i#* 
ferent  schools  of  Alexandria,  hm  attache^  bin»self  pai>tf* 
culiurly  to  Ammouius,  in  wrfiom  be  found  a  di^osition  K> 
auperatitioo  and  fanaticism  like  bis.  own.  On  the  death  of 
tb«s  pivceptor,.  having  in  bis  sebool  frequently  heard  I4to 
Oriental  philosophy  cominendMi,'  and  expecting  to  (itid  in 
it  tba*  kind  of  doctrine  cencevaing  divine  natures  which  be 
WSLs  most  desic^us  of  study ingv  ^^  determined  to  travel 
kito  Persia  and  lodia,  to  learin  wisdom  'of  the  Magi  and 
^Gymn^sophifiti ;  aod-  m  the  emperor  Gordian  was  at  this 
tiaia  iifideftakiog  aa  expedilioiii  against  tbe  Fartl^iai»$,  Pto^ 
tinus  seised  the  occasion,,  and  i^  tfae  year  JM^  joined  tbe 
eoaiiefor's  army ;  but  the  ef»peroc  being  kiHed,  Ploiinus 
fled  to  Amiocb»  and  tbeocecaxoe  to  Romei  where  Phiii{» 
was  now  emperor* 

For  some  tioie  Piotinus.  remained  fileat^  in.panjffequenee 
of  the  oath  of  seececy  whieh  he  bad  Mikea  in,tl\e  school  of 
Ammonius ;  but  after  his  fdiow  diycipie^  !^erefuliu$  ami 
Origines^  had  disclosed  the  myatertes.of  tl^w  master,  he 
thougbt  bifliself  no  lodger  bo«^  by  bin  prpiqist,  ^d  be* 
came  a^  peblic  pnrceptor  in  philosoj^y,  p{>ofi  eclectic  prin- 
ciples.    During  a  period  of  ten  yearf,  he  deliv^ied  all  m 

»  BJ9ff.  Brit.— Ath.  Ox.  vo!.  U^-^Sha^'s  Staffowdshire,  aaa  H^Mffd^  KeiA.^ 
Gwttk.  Ma^.  LXV.  where  is  a  viewpf  bis  House,  aod  mapjr  particnlars  of  ht« 
fwoily.'Maiaiiger^-^UUers.of  £fmaciiV^0tti)Bfg|  Svolv  Sro.^iei&te'*  CoHe^ 
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che  way  of  xroiivfiersAiion,  but  at  Jast  be  foonli  il  neomsmty 
to  ootntait  t!he  «iib»Unbe  of  his  lectures  to  «trikifi|^.;  and 
this  beii\gsuffef»ed  to  pass  injbo  tbe  bands  of  hia  pupiUwkhont 
being  transcribed,  we  cannot  be  surpmed  at  tbe  giteat  ob- 
scority  and  confusion  whicb  aire  still  found  in  bis  writings, 
«i&er  all  tiid  pains  that  Porphyry  took  to  correct  them.  His 
works  are  distributed  under  six  classes,  called  Enrrtads. 
Proclus  wyote  con^fnentaries  upon  tbem,  and  Dexrippus.  de- 
fended then^  agaii^st  the  Peripatetics. 

Although  Pkxtinus^s  plan  was  new,  it  was  obscure,  and 
be  bad  but  few  disciples.     He  was  not  tbe  less  assiduous, 
however,  in  teaching,  and  stubbed  very  bard^  preparing 
himself  by  watcbtng  and  fasting.     He  was  so  respected  for 
wi&doii)  and  integrity,  that  many  private  quarreia  were  re-* 
ferred  to  his  arbitraiioni  and  parents  on  their  deatb-'beds 
were  very  desurous  of  eondigning  Jkbeir  obildren  to  his  carv. 
During  bis  residence  ^ftw^nty^^six  years  at  Home,  be  be- 
came a  favourite  ^itb  G^Uenus,  and  woald  havt  pei!^ttaded 
-that  emperor  to  re-^buiid  :«.dity  in  Campfttiia,  and  people 
it  with  pbdlosophers^  to  be  'governed  by  the  biwsof  Plato ; 
but  this  was  not  effected,     i^kbongb  skilled  'in  tlie  medical 
ait,   ifiehad  snob  a  contempt  for  ^e  body^  that  be  would 
never  take  any  medicihes  wh^ti  indisliosed  ^  nor  for  the 
same  treason  would  be  suffer  his  birtb<*daiy  to  be  celebrated, 
or  any  portrait  to  be  taken  of  bia  tpetvon.     His  pupil  Ame- 
iius,  however,  procured  one  by  stealth,  pahited  while  he 
was  lecturing.    -Such  abstinence,  and  ne^ect  of  health, 
brought  him  into  a  state  of  disease  and  infivaiity,  which 
renVIered  the  latter  part  of  hb  life  exceedingly  painful. 
When  he  found  his  end  approaobnig,  he  said  to  £tMto- 
ct)iu$,^  ''  Tfaie  div^ine  prini;iple  within  me  is  now  hastening 
tontrfite  itself  with  t^at  divine  being  which  animates  the  , 
universe;*'    herein  expressing  a  leading 'principle  of  bis 
phiIo60{:fhy,  that  the  hiiman  sout  ia  an  euianatiou  from  the 
divine  natui*e,  m\A  will  returi)  to  the  source  whence  it  pro*  - 
^  X;e^ded;     Plotiimia  died  iii  tbe  year  270,  aged  sizny-atx 
years.  '  Porphyry  represents  him  as  having  been  possessed 
of  miracutous  powers,  but  there  is  more  reason  to  conclude 
Yroih  bis-life  and  writings,  that  he  belonged  to  tbe  class  of 
fanatics.  ^His  natoraF  temper^  his  education,  bis  systeaa, 
all  inclined  him .  to  fanaticism.     Suffering  himself  to  be  led 
^say  %  ta.  volatile  im^ination,  from  the  plain  path  of 
good  sense,  lie  poured  forth  crude  and  confused  concep- 
tions, in  obscure  and  incoherent  langiiage.     Sometimes 
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be  soared  in  extatic  flights  into  the  regions  of  tnysticisni. 

Porphyry  relates,  that  he  ascended  through  all  the  Platonic 

steps  of  divine  contemplation,  to  the  actual  vision  of  the 

-  deity  himself,  and  was  admitted  to  such  intercourse  with 

.  him/  as   no  other  philosopher  ever  enjoyed.     They  who 

are  well  acquainted  with  human  nature,  will  easily  perceive 

.in  these  flights,  unequivocal  proofs  of  a  feeble  or  disordered 

mind,  and  will  not  wonder  that  the  system  of  Plotinus  was 

mystical,  and  his  writings  obscure.^    It  is  much  to  be  re- 

'  gretted  that  such  a  man  should  have  become,  in  a  great 

degree,  the  preceptor  of  the  world,  and  should,  by  means 

of  his  disciples,  have  every  where  disseminated  a  species 

'  of  false  philosophy,  which  was  compounded  of  superstition, 

enthusiasm,  and  imposture.     The  muddy  waters  sent  forth 

froni  this  polluted  spring,  were  spread  through  the  most 

celebrated  seats  of  learning,  and  were  even  permitted  to 

mingle  with  the  pure  stream  of  Christian  doctrine.^ 

PLOWDEN  (Edmund),  a  celebrated  lawyer,  the  son 
of  Humphrey  Plowden,  of  Plowden,  in  Shropshire,  of  an 
ancient  and  genteel  family,  was  born  in  that  county,  in 
1517,  and' first  studied  philosophy  and  medicine  for  three 
years  at  Cambridge  ;  but  removed  after  a  time  to  Oxford, 
where  he  continued  his  former  studies  for  four  years  more, 
and  in  1552,  according  to  Wood,  ^fas  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  physic  and  surgery.  Tanner  says,  that  when 
he  left  Cambridge,  be  entered  himself  of  the  Middle 
.Temple,  and  resuming  the  study  of  physic,  went  then  to 
Oxford.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  finally  determined 
bn  the  law  as  a  profession,  and  entered  the  Middle  Temple^ 
where  he  soon  became  reader.  His  first  reading  was  in 
autumn,  4  and  5  of  Philip  and  Mary ;  and  his  second  was 
in  Lent,  3  Eliz.  In  queen  Mary^s  time  he  was  called  to 
the  degree  of  seijeant ;  but,  being  zealously  attached  to 
the  Romish  persuasion,  lost  all  further  hopes  of  prefer- 
■oient,  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  He  continued  to 
he  much  consulted  in  private  asf  a  counsellor.  He  died 
Feb.  6,  1584-5,  and  was  buried  in  the  Middle  Temple 
church.  By  a  MS  note  on  a  copy  of  his  Reports  once  in 
the  possession  of  Dr.  Ducarel,  it  appears  that  be  was  trea- 
surer of  the  Middle  Temple  in  1572,  the  year  in  which 
the  hall  was  built.  It  is  added  tbdt  **bewas  a  manof  crreat 
gravity,  knowledge,   and  integrity ;    in  his  youth  exbes- 

I  Qcn.  pict.-!^Brucker. — Life  by  Parpliyry.-rSaxii  Onomatt. 
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rively  studious,  so  that  (we  have  it  by  tradition)  tn  thre* 
years  apape  he  want  not  once  out  of  the  Temple." 

T^e.i^ork  by  wJtiich  Mr.  Flowdeo  is  best  known  by  the 
prpfessi/iny  is  his  '*  Compwntaries  or  Reports,  containing 
-  dlTer^jjcpses  upon  piatters  of  law,  argued  and  determined 
ifi. Use  reigns  ot^dwxcd  yi.,  Mary,  Philip  and  Mary,  and 
Cliz."  These  /were  origiaally  written  in  French,  and  the 
editions  of  1571,  1578,1299,1613,  and  1684,  were  pub- 
lished in  t^at  laognage.  It  was  not  until  1761,  that  an 
English  traniUtion  appeared,  improved  by  many  original 
notes  and  references  to  the  ancient  and  modern  Common 
Law,  books.  To  this  edition  were  added  his  "  Qneries,  or 
Afobl-Book  for  young  Students,"  and  "  The  Argument," 
in  the  case  of  William  Morgan  et  al.  v.  Sir  Rice  ManzelL 
Mr.  Daines  Barrington  calls  Plowden  the  mwt  accarate  of 
all  reporters ;  and  Mr.  Hargrave  says  that  his  "  Commen- 
uries"  deservedly  bear  as  high  a  character  as  any  book  of 
reporV  ever  published  in  our  law.' 

.  PLUCHE  (Antony),  a  French  writer,  born  at  Rbeims, 
in   16^3,  was  early  distinguished  by  his  progress  in  polite 
Itttprs,  and  by  if  is  amiable  character,  qualities  which  pro- 
cured, him  to  be  appointed  classical  professor  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Rheiras.     Some  time  after,  he  was  removed  to 
the  professprj^l^tp.of  rhetoric,  and  admitted  into  holy  or- 
ders.    Clermont,  bishop  of  Laon,  being  made  acquainted 
tnth  bis  mfrit,  nffisred  him,  the  place  of  director  of  the 
college  of  Clerinoat,  and  he  was  advancing  the  reputation 
of  this,  ^piinary,.  when  the  peculiar  opinions  be  held  re- 
specting some^sn^jects  whicti  then  interested  the  public, 
ohllged  hiin  to  leave  bds  situi^iou.     On  this,  Gasvilte,  the 
inten^a^t  of  Bou^n,  appointed  him.  tator  to  his  son,  upon 
tbft  raconii|ienda^on  of  tJbe  celebrated  RoUin,     After  this, 
i._  _.'_   .  .J  T. —     _t__i  V.  ""irjt  gave  lectures  upon  history 
qtiirfd  a  considerable  repata- 
e  published  :  i.  His  "  Spec- 
Ij^^^ifowa,  having  been  trans- 
x^an  laaguages^  aqd  na^ioo 
England  for  many  jwars,,  Tins 
J  aad  elegance,  and  ia  equally 
s  only  iault  is,  that  the  author 
),.n^atter,  wbicb,' however,  is 

)  Xck'oJ'W  l."n«w  ediL-^^uner'i  WoilUei^-Tanoet.— Uojdl  SUt* 
WoitiuM.— De(Ut>  Ck.  Hilt.— Biidfiiuw'i  LafSl  BiMiogrsphj, 
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p^haps  anaToidoble  in  the  dialogue  form  of  ^itiag^ .   t« 
^<  Hbtoire  du  Ciel,^'  in  2  vols.  12mo>  is  another  work  ^ 
tbe  abb£  Pluche,  a  kiod  of  mythologitsal  history  of  the 
heaveosi  consistiii^  of  two  partSi  almost  iodependeat  t>f 
one  another.     Tbe  first,  which  contains  some  learned  in* 
quirie^  into  tbe  origin  of  .the  poetic  heavensi  and  an  aA* 
tempt  to  prove  that  tbe  pagaih  deities  had  not.  been  red! 
raen»  was  animadverted  opon  bj  M.  Silouelte,  in  ^^  Ob* 
nervations  on  tbe  Abb^  Plviche's  History,"  &c.  an  aocomit 
of  ili^bich  may  be  seea  in  the  '^  History  of  the  Works  ,of  die 
]Learoed*'  for  April  1743,  with  notes  by  Warburton.     3. 
He  wrote  a  tract    also  ^^  De  artiQcio  liugaarum/'  1735^ 
12mo9  which  he  translated  him^f,  under  the  title  of  ^^  La 
Mechanique  des  Langues,*'  in  which  he  proposes  a  short 
and  easy  method  of  learning  languages,   by  the  use  of 
translations  instead  of  themes  or  exercises.     4.  ^^  Concorde 
de  la  Geographie  des  differens  ages/'  1764,  12mo,  a  post- 
humous work,  well  conceived,  but  executed  superficially* 
5.  ^'  Harmonie  des  Pseaumes  et  de  PEvangile,^'  1764, 12mo, 
a  translation  of  the  Psalms,  remarkable  for  its  fidelity  and 
elegance,  wit)i  many  learned  notes  of  reference  and  illus- 
tratiou  from  other  parts  of  Scripture.     Plucbe  had  ob* 
.  tained  the  abbey  of  Vai^nne  St  Maur,  to  wbiok  he  retired 
in   1749,  and  gave  himtolf  up  entirely  to  devotion  and 
study,  which  was  a  happy  relief  to  him^  as  be  lost  all  tfaft 
pleasures  of  literary  sodiety,  by  an  incufiible  deafness.    He 
died  of  an  apoplexy,  Nov.  20^  1761.     He  was  a  believer 
.  in  all  the  mysteries  of  his  church,  «Ven  to  an  extreme) 
and  when  some  free-thinkers  used  to  exftress  their  astontsfa- 
ment  that  a  man  of  abbe  Pllicbe^s  force  of  understanding 
could  think  so  like  the  vulgar,  he  used  to  iay^  ^'  I  gldiy 
in  this :  it  is  more  reasonable  to  believe  tite  wmid  of  God^ 
tban  to  follow  tbe  vain  and  uncertain  lights  of  reason,'** 

PLUKENl^T  (Leonard),  a  celebrated  Ei^iisfa  botadist, 
was  born,  as  he  himself  has  recorded,  in  1^42,  but  inhere 
be  was  educated^  or  in  what  miivemty  be  iieceinid  his 
degrees,  bas  not  been  ascerfeatQed.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured, from  a  few  cirvsumstances,  that  it  Miras  at  Cambridge^ 
His  name  seems  of  French  extraction,  fins  que  nety  and  has 
been  Latinised  phis,  ftto/n  nittdm.  He  dotes  tbepveAttes 
to  bis  works  from  Old  Palaee-yard,  Westminster,  ^h«re 
he  seems  to  have  bad  a  small  garden.     It  does  not  appear 
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Itbat  iie  aUained  to  aay  codsicierable  etiunMce  in  iiii  pni" 
fes»OQ  of  pbjstc,  and  it  is  susp^cfe^td  be  wast»)l}'  an  Itipoi- 
tbecary,  but  be  vvas  absorbeil  in  4bf«  study  of  plantKy  »nfi 
devoted  all  his  kUure  to  tbe  ooflipo»iiion  of  bis  <^  Pfay(|o<- 
grapbia.''*    He  apared  no  f^aios  to  'f)rocui'e  spccittiens  of 
nupe  and  aew  plants,  bad  correspondentiS  in  all  parte  of  tbe 
world,  and  acpess  to  tbe  gardens  of  HMRpton-oouH,  tciwn 
very  flourisbing,^  and  «11  otbers  that  were  curioua.     Pla«- 
k^tiet  was  one  of  those  to  whom  Hay  was  indebted  for  «it- 
fiistance  in  tbe  arrangement  of  tlie  second  rolume  of  hn 
biatory,   and   that  eminent  man  eVery  where   bears  tb^ 
strongest  testimoDy  to  bis  merit*    Yet  lie  was  in  want  of 
patronage,  and  felt  that  wartt  severely.     With  Sloaue  and 
Petiver^  two  of  tbe  first  botaiiists  of  bis  <>wii  age,  be  ac^ems 
to  have  been  at  vatiatHre^  and  censuses  tbeir  writings  trith 
too  etmcb  asperity.     "  Pbketiet,"  says  sir  J.  E.  Sfnitih^ 
whose  opinion  in  sucb  tniiUei^s  we  are  always  happy  to 
follow^  ^*  was,  at^parently,  -a  man  of*  more  solid  leariikig 
than  feitber  of  those  distinguished  writers,  ami  having  been 
l^U  prosperous  than  Either,  be  "wns  perhaps  less  disposed 
to  filiate  tb^ir  errors.     As  far  as  we  bare  examined,  l>is 
ckiticisms^  however  serere,  are  not  unjust."     Noiobstaotes 
damped  tbe  ardour  of  Plakenet  in  bis  faToiidfie  puisuit* 
He  was  himsi&if  at  the  charge  of  bis  engravings,  and  printed 
4be  whole  «^ork  at  bui  oVuti  eKpenee,  with  the  exception 
of  a  sm&li  ^b^cription  df  about  fifty  •'five  guineas,  wfaiob 
be  ^bt^iiied  near  tbe  :c<liiclusion  of  it.     Towards  the  close 
0f  his  life  he  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  by  the  queen, 
aad  io  have  obtained  the  superintendance  of  tbe  garden  at 
Hampton-court.     He  was  also  honoured  witii  the  tiile  <^f 
royal  pfbfeasor  df  botany.     The  time  of  his  decease  is  not 
prec^ely  tiseertaiiled,  but  it  is  probdble  that  be  did  not 
long  survive  his  last  publication^  which  appeared  in  1705. 
His  #orks  vrere>  i<  ^^ Pbytograp|iis,  sive  stirpium  illustpium 
et  anions  cognitorutn  Icones^'^  1691--^l696,  published  in 
four  parts,  and  containing  328  plates,  in  4to.     2.  **  AVm>a»- 
gestum  Botanicum,  sive  Pbytographke  :Plu4cenetiana3  Ono-^ 
msistiQOo,''  &c.  16^96, 4to ;  the  catsJogue  is  alphabetical,  and 
contain i  scar  6000  species,  of  whtcb^  he  tells  us,  500  were 
new.     No  najn^  after  Caspar  Bauhine,  bad  till  then  e^ 
amined  vthe  ancient  attthors  with  so  moch  attention  as  b6 
did^  thatfae  might  settle  his  synonyms  with  accuracy.     He 
follows   no   system.     3.  "Almagesti    Botanici  Mantissa," 
170^,  4to,  with  tteen'ty-five  new  plates^.     Besides  many 
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new  plants,  this  volume  contains  very  numesous  additions 
to  the  synonyms  of  the  Almagestum,  4.  Five  years  after 
the  Mantissa  he  published  the  ^'  Amallheum  Botanicum,'* 
with  three  plates,  4to.  It  abounds  with  new  subjects,,  seat 
from  China  and  the  East  Indies,  with  some  Iroii^  Florida. 
These  works  of  Plukenet  contain  upwards  oS  3 7 40 'figures, 
most  of  them  engraved  from  dried  specimens,  and  many 
from  .small  sprigs,  destitute  of  flowers,  or  any  parts  -of 
fructification,  and  consequently  not  to  be  ascertained ;  but 
several  of  these,  as  better  specimens  came  to  hand,-  ar0 
figured  again  in  the  subsequent  plates.  As  heemployed  ql 
variety  of  artists,  they  are  unequally  executed ;  tbcve  by 
Vander  Gucht  have  usually  the  preference.  ^  It  is  4nuch 
to  be  regretted  that  he  bad  it  not  in  his  power  to  giv«  bis 
figures  on  a  larger  scale  ;  yet,  with  all  their  imperfection^, 
these  publications. form  a  large  treasure  of  botanical  knowr 
ledge.  The  herbarium  of  Plukenet  consisted  of  8000 
plants,  an  astonishing  number  to  be  collected  by  a  pri- 
vate and  not  opulent  individual :  it  came,  after  bis  deaA, 
into  the  hands  of  sir  Hans  Sloaqe,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
museum.  His.  works^  were  republished,  with  new  titles 
pages,  in  1720,  and  entirely  reprinted,  with  some  tddi« 
tions,  in  1769;  and  in  177£^an  Index  LinncBanus  to  his 
plates  were  published  by  Ii)r.-Gi8eke,'Of  Hamburgh,  w^ich 
contains  a  few  notes,  froip  a  M&  left  by  Plukenet^  «  The 
original  MS.  of  Plukenet's  works  is  nowio  the  library  of 
sirJ.  E.  Smith,  president;  of  the  Linnssan  sopiety^  -  ]Plu- 
nuer,  to  be  mentioned  in  the  next  article,  eompliosieiitecl 
this  learned  botanist  by  giving  his  ujBiaie  taa  pUnt,j  a  i}f^ 
tiveof  both  Iiidies.^  .  m    .  j  .  >  y  »^ 

PLUMIER^CHAai^Es),. called  Father  P^uipier,^ being ^a. 
religious,. of  the  order  ofi  Minims,  was-boru at  Mai^U^Sy 
April  20,  1646,  and  was  .a  botanist  not^Je^g: famous -t^Mi 
bis  .contef9poi;^y  Plukeo^t.  ^e  enteredfimtalHs  order  at 
sixteejs,.  anf{  ^4ied  oiathematics  aud  oti^i^^ien^etf-at 
Tou|pu^,,^nd/Bi}  iaibier  M^ignan,^  of  tb^  ^an^/^ofie^Qvfic^ 
did  fu^.qi^jy,  ^p^n  tibe  ptpfonnA  ^<A^^^]  Jk^i^befM^anM 
expfj;t,u^e^hai>iSi.  In.thearAiojj^^Mifping  hevtepa^Mr^si^J^a' 
profiQ^;;{^^r^rfte  a  book^  i^pOQ. it i  aM  .'l^rM^d  .alsi:^49 
m^e  lonsflf,,  7»i;crtw,  fiuwoflp<?f»|j.,ftn4viCWbff  ,^iwtbeipa«i: 
tical  ,4Q^ipif p^entf,, .  ^\l  w^ip^  k^wif^gp^^kfs^.  gai^d  *f r^fl*. 
Maigpfi^l.f^jB  ejffa  sjDpUf.afterf  sput  tiyrbia  sup«HW  tp 

>  PuUei^u^'s^ketcbes/— Life  by  sir  J.  fi.  Smitji,  in  lUet^a  Cyclopsd^. 
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Rome,  where,  by  his  application  to  mathematics,  optics, 
and  other  studies,  he  nearly  destroyed  his  constitution. 
As  a  relaxation  from  these  severer  sciences,  he  applied  to 
botany,  under  the  instruction  of  father  Serjeant,  at  Rome, 
of  Francis  de  Onuphriis,  an  Italian  physician,  and  of  Syl- 
vius Boccone,  a  Sicilian.     Being  recalled  by  his  order 
into  Provence,  he  obtained  leave  to  search  the  oeighbour- 
ing  coasts,  and  the  Alps,  for  plants;  and  soon   became 
acquainted  with  Tournefort,  then  on  his  botanical  tour, 
^and  with  Garidel,  professor  of  botany  at  Aix.     When  be 
'bad  thus  qualified  himself,  he  was  chosen  as  the  associate 
of  Surian,  to  explore  the  French  settlements  in  the  West 
•Indies,  as  Sloane  had  lately  examined  Jamaica.     He  ac- 
quitted himself  so  well  that  he  was  twice  afterwards  sent 
at  the  expence  of  the  king,  whose  botanist  he  was  ap- 
"poin ted,  with  an   increased   salary   each   time.     Flumier 
passed  two  years  in  those  islands,  and^  on  the  neighbouring 
continent,  but  principally  in  Domingo  ;  and  made  designs 
of  many  hundred  plants,  of  the  natural  size,  besides  nu* 
merous  figures  of  birds,  fishes,  and  insects.     Oh  his  return 
from  his  second  voyage  he  had  his  first  work  published  at 
the  Louvre,  at  the  king's  expence,  entitled,  J.  ^*  Descrip* 
tions  des  Plantes  de  I'Amerique,''  fol.  1695,  pp.  94,   108 
pla.tes.     These  figures  consist  of  little  more  than  outlines, 
but  being  as  large  as  nature,  and  well  drawn  by  himself, 
pr6cluce  a  fine  effect.    On  his  return  from  his  third  voyage 
he  settled  at  Paris,  and  in  1703  published,  2.  bis*' Nova 
Flantarum  Americanarum  Genera,"  4to.     In  the  year  en*, 
suing  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  M.  Fagon  to  undertake  a 
voyage  to  Peru,  to  discover  and  delineate  the  Peruvian 
bark.     His  great  zeal  for  the  science,  even  at  that  age, 
induced  him  to  consent ;  but  while  he  was  waiting  for  the 
ship  near  Cadiz,  he  was  seized  with  a  pleurisy,  and  died 
in  1704.     Sir  J.  E.  Smith  says,  that  as  Rousseau's  Swiss 
herbalist  died  of  a  pleurisy,  whilst  employed  in  gathering 
a  sovereign  Alpine  remedy  for  that  disorder ;  so  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Plumier  was  extolling  the  Polytrichum  (see 
his  preface,  p.  2.)  as  ^*  un  antipleuritiquedes^plus  assurez^'* 
when  he  himself  fell  a  victim  to  the  very  same  distemper; 
leaving  his  half-printed  book  to  be  his  monument.     This 
was,  3.  "Trait6  des  Fougeres  de  TAmerique,"  on  the  Ferns 
of  America,  1705,  folio,   172   plates.     He   published,  as 
above-mentioned,  4.  "  L'Art  de  Touruer,"  the  Art  of  Turn- 
^'^g*  Lyons,  1701,  and  republished  in  1749.     5.  There  are 
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alfo  two  dissertatbns  by  him,  ia  the  /ovrnal  des  Savaae, 
1694,  and  that  of  Trevoux,ito  prove,  what  is  now  ^ell 
knomi,  that  the  cochineal  is  an  insect. 

The  above  works  contained  but  a  small  part  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  Plumier's  pencil.  Vast  treasures  of  his  draw- 
ingSy  in  outline,  have  remained  rn  the  French  libraries,, 
for  the  most  part  unpublished.  The  late  earl  of  Bote  ob- 
tained copies  of  a  great  number  of  these,  which  after  his 
lordship^s  death  passed  into  the  hands  of  sir  Joseph  Banks. 
Boerhaave  had  previously  procured  copies  of  above  500, 
done  by  the  accurate  Aubriet,  under  Vaillatrt's  inspection, 
which  were  afterwards,  in  great  part  at  least,  published  bgr 
John  Burman  at  Amsterdam,  between  1755  and  1760. 
These  plates  are  executed  with  tolerable,  but  by  no  means 
infallible,  accuracy,  being  far  inferior  in  neatness  and  cor- 
rectness to  what  Plumier  himself  published.  The  well- 
meaning  editor  has  overloaded  the  book  with  descriptions 
of  his  own,  necessarily  made  from  the  figures,  and  there- 
fore entirely  superfluous.  They  are  indeed  not  unfre- 
quently  founded  in  mUapprehension ;  nor  has  be  been 
very  happy  in  the  adaptation  of  his  materials  to  Linnaean 
names  and  principles. 

Our  author  left  no  herbarium  of  his  own,  brs  collection 
of  dried  plants  having  been  lost  at  sea ;  but  he  had,  on 
vurious  occasions,  communicated  dried  specimens  toTourne- 
fort;  and  these  still  remain,  with  his  hand-writing  an- 
nexed, in  the  collections  at  Paris.  Lister,  who  visited 
Plumier  in  his  cell  at  the  convent  of  Minims  in  that  city, 
speaks  of  his  obliging  and  communicative  manners,  and  of 
his  ^'designs  and  paintings  of  plants,  birds,  fisfaesj  and 
insects  of  the  West  Indies,  all  done  by  himself  yery  ac* 
curately.*' ' 

PLUTARCH,  a  great  philosopher  and  historian  of  an* 
tiquity,  who  lived  from  th«.  reign  of  Claodii^s  to  that  of 
Adrian,  was  bora  at  Chssronea,  a  small  city  of  Boec^a,  in 
Greece,  which  bad  also  been  the  birth*'placeof  Pindar^ 
but  was  far  from  partaking  of  the  proverbial  dulnesr  of  his 
country.  Plutarch^s  family  was  ancient  iir  Chderonea:  bis 
grandfather  Lamprias  was  a -man  eminent  for  bis  learning;, 
and  a  philosopher;  and  is  often  mei^tioned  by  Phitarcb  ia 
his  writings,  as  is  also  his  father.     Piutafrch  was  initiated 

1  Life  by  sir  J.  £.  Smith,  in  Recs^s  Cydopttdia.-— pukeney'fe  Botany. — Im- 
t«r»8  ^otirney  to  Parw.; — Niceron^  vel.  XXXl.F. 
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early  in  study,  to  virhtch  be  ftas  uaturdily  ifieKned;  and 
vra&  plated  tincfer  AmmoiuQs  a«  Egyptian,  who,  having 
tauigkt  pUlosopby  with  repwtalion  at  Alexandria,  thenee 
travelled  into  Greece,  and  settled  at  Athens.  Under  thia 
n»tster  he  made  great  advances  in  knowledge,  but  being 
mor^  i^itent  on  things  than  ^vxmis,  he  neglected  the  tan- 
kages. The  Raman  language  at  that  time  was  not  only 
the  language  of  Rome,  bnt  of  Greece  aUo;  and  mncn 
liaena  used  there  than  the  French  is  now  in  England.  Yet 
he  was  so  far  from  regarding  it  then,  that,  as  we  learn 
from  iHmself,  he  did  not  become  eonvensernt  in  it  till  the 
decline  of  life  ;  and,  though  he  is  supposed  to  hare  re- 
sided in  Rome  near  forty  years,  at  differeut  times,  be  never 
,  &eems  to  have  acquired  a  competent  skill  in  it. 

After  he  had  received  his  first  ifistructions  from  Ammo* 
nius,  he  considered  with  himself,  that  a  larger  comniuni- 
cacion  with  the  wise  and  learned  was  yet  necessary,  and 
therefore  resolved  to  travel.     Egypt  was,  at  that  time,  as 
(brnerly  it  had  been,  famous  for  learning ;  and  probably 
the  mysteriousness  of  their  doctrine  might  tempt  him,  as 
it  haa  tempted  Pythagoras  and  others^  to ,  converse  with 
tbe  priesthood  of  that  country.     This  appears  to  have  beetk 
particularly  his  business,   by  bis  treatise  ^*  Of  Isis  and 
Osiris^**  in  which  he  shews  himself  versed  In  the  ancient 
theology  and  philosophy  of  tbe  wise  men.     From  Egypt 
he  returned  into  Greece ;  and,  visiung  in  his  way  ail  the 
academies  and  schools  of  the  philosophers,  gathered  from 
them  inauy  of  those  observations  with  which  he  has  abun- 
dantly enriched  posterity.     He  does  not  seem  to  have 
Wen  attached  to  any  particular  sect,  but  chose  from  e^eh 
of  tbem  whatever  he  thought  excellent  and  worthy  to  be 
regarded.     He  couid  not  bear  the  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics, 
but  yet  was  more  ai^ense  to  the  impiety  of  the  Epicureans  : 
iq  in{K\y  things  h^  followed  Aristotle ;.  but  his  favourites 
were  JS^q^es  and  Pl^to,  whpse  Wiepxory  he  reverenced  so 
Jiigiijy,^  tha^  b^<  awuaUy  celebrated  their  birth-'days  with 
,ff»Ucho«ci^«^i»jt^.  ^  ,Besi4es  this,  be  applied  himself  wifh 
.   i^xtreax^  diiig^^q^  to  collect,  not  only  all  books  that  were 
.  excellent  in^eir  kind,  but  also  all  the  sa3rings  and  obser- 
r  v3ttons.of  ivise  ine%  ^ich  he  had  heard  in  conversation, 
.  .or,  bad  receiv^  from  otJiers  by  tradition ;  aiul  likewise  to 
consnit .  the  records  and  public  instruments  preserved  in 
*  ettisa'wlricb  bt  bad  ^med^iff  bis  travels.     He  took  a  par-' 
ticidar  jowney  to  Spknra,  to  searih '  tf^e  ai^ehives  of  that 
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famous  commonwealtb)  to  understand  thoroughly  themo-*. 
del  of  their  ancient  government,  the  history  of  their  legis* 
lators,  their  kings,  and  their  ephori ;  and  digested-  all 
their  memorable  deeds  and  sayings  with  so  much  care,  that 
he  has  not  omitted  even  those  of  their  women.  He  took 
the  .  same  methods  with  regard  to  many  other  common- 
wealths; and  thus  was  enabled  to  leave  in  his  works  such 
observations  upon  men  and  manners,  as  have  rendered 
him,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  most  valuable  author  of 
antiquity. 

The  circumstances  of  Plutarch's  life  are  not  known,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  related  with  any  exactness.  He  was 
married,  and  his  wife's  name  was  Timoxena,  as  Rualdus . 
conjectures  with  probability.  He  had  several  children, 
and  apaong  them  two  sons,  one  called  Plutarch  after  him- 
self, the  other  Lamprias,  in  memory  of  his  grandfather. 
Lamprias  was  he,  of  all  his  children,  who  seems  to  have 
inherited  his  father's  philosophy ;.  and  to  him  we  owe  the 
table  or  catalogue  of  Plutarch's  writings,  and  perhaps  also 
bis  '^  Apophthegms."  He  had  a  nephew,  Sextus  Chssro- 
neus,  who  taught  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  the  Greek 
language,  and  was  much  honoured  by  him*  Some  think 
that  the  critic  Longinus  was  of  his  family ;  and  Apuleius, 
in  the  first  book  of  his  Metamorphoses,  affirms  himself  to 
be  descended  from  him. 

On  what  occasion,  and  at  what  time  of  his  life,  he  went 
to  Rome,  how  long  he  lived  there,  and  when  he  finally  re- 
turned ,to  hb  own  country,  are  all  uncertain.  It  is  pro- 
bable, <  that  the  fame  of -him  went  thither  before  him,  not 
only  because  he  had  published  several  of  his  works,  but 
because  immediately  upon  his  arrival,  as  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  he  had  a  great  resort  of  the  Roman  nobility  to  hear 
him  :  for  be  telb  us  himself,  that  he  was  so  taken  up .  in 
giving  lectures  of  philosophy  to  the  great  men  of  Rome, 
that  he  had  not  time  to  make  himself  master  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  which  is  one  of  the  first  things  that  would  natu- 
rally have  engaged  his  attention.  It  appears,  that  he  was 
several  times  at  Rome ;  and  perhaps  one  motive  to  his  in- 
habiting there  was,  the  intimacy  he  had  contracted  in  some 
of  these  journeys  with  Sossius  Senecio,  a  great  and  worthy 
man,  who  had  been  four  times  consul,  and  to  whom  Plu- 
tarch has  dedicated  many  of  his  lives.  But  the  great  in- 
ducement ^ich  carried  him  first  to  Rome  viras,  undoubt- 
edly, that  which  bad  carried  him  into  so.  many  other  parts 
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of  the-wovkl;  namely,  to  biake  observaliomr  upon  men 
and  miaiiiiers,  and  to  .'collect  material  for  writing  *' The 
li^en  of  tiid'RDman  Wortbies,"  in  ttse  same  manner  as  be 
bad  a^e«dy  .written  itbose  of  Greece:  and,  aocordingly, 
be  .not  etfly  oonversedftftfitb  all  the  living,  but  searcbed  tbe 
reeopcbfjof  the-Capitoly  a»d  of  all  tbe  libraries.  Not  but^ 
a&:we  lelura^fromSaidas,  be  was' entrusted  also  witb  tbe 
QUfiagement  of  public  ^Giirs  in  tbe  empire,  during  bis 
refiidenca  in  tbe  metropolis :  **  Plutarcb,"  aaya  be,  '*  lived 
in  tbe  time  of  Trajan,  wbo  bestowed  on  bim  tbe  consular 
om^unents,  and  also  caused  an  edict  to  be  passed,  that  tbe 
mii|[;isirates  or  oflScers  of  Illyria  should  do  nothing  in  that 
pipydnceivitbout  bis  knowledge  and  approbation.*' 

Wben>  and  bow,  he  was  made  knowii  to  Trajan,  is  like- 
wise uncectain  :  but  it  is  generally  supposed,  thatTrajan^ 
a  pfiirate  man  r.wben  Plutsucch  first  came  to  Rome,  was^ 
among  other  nobility,  one  of  bis  auditoos..  It  is  also  sup- 
posed, that  tbis  wise  emperor  .made  use  of  bim  in  bis 
councils ;  and  much  of  tbe  bappiuess  of  bis  reign  has  been 
imputed  to  Plutarch.  The  desice  of  visiting  his  native 
country,  so  natural  to  all •  oien^  an^. especially  when  grow- 
ing old,  pr^^ailed  with  bim- at  length  ta  leave  Italy;  and, 
at  bis  return^  b.e  was  uiianiaiously  chosen  arcbon,  or  chief 
magistrate,  of  Ctitegoue»^  and  not  lung  after  admitted  into 
the  number  of  the  Delphic  Apollo*s  priests.  We  have  no 
particular  account  of)  bis  deaths  eitber  as  to  the  manner  or 
the  year ;  but  conjecture  has^fixed  it  about  tbe  year  120. 
It  is  f)videtit  that  be  lived;  a«d  continued  his  studies,  to  an 
exiremeold  age.  '     -  ^    . 

His  works  have  been:  divided;  and  tbey  admit  of  a  tole- 
rably equal ' <livi8ion,  into  ".Li^e8".'and  ^f  Morals:"  tbe 
former  of  which,  m  bis  ownestioiaitiaQ,  yvereto  be  pre<¥ 
ferredi  as  more  noble  than  tbe/'lMntx.'  <As  a  biograpbeff 
be,'baa;igrea|l}  )Qieritv  and  uy  bitn.we  st^nd  indebted  for 
mn^b^  Otj.the  knowledge  vf^  possess^  ooncaraing  several  of 
tbeijiUQst.eiii)rnefi:^  per^ouages  of  auti^ui^.  Mia.  sey le.  per- 
ha4]!Mil9t^.b<^0^7  censlired.^fidr.  harshness  find  obscurity^ 
andtbe*b£isiaisoiheenii^riticized  for  some  mistakes  in.HoHiaa 
aniiquit^}^ and . fora JiftllQ ^partiatiity  t6  the/ Greeks,  On 
tbeK>ther  baqd^ be^has,Jbieen justly  praisctd^'foi*  sense,  learn^ 
ing»  iiDVe^lty,  and  a  certain  air  of  gooduebspi^biob  ap^ 
pears  in  all  he.wtOte.<  Some  have  alBSirmod  »j|liis. works  to 
be  a  kind  of  library,  and  collection  of  ^lLtbat:v  was 'wisely 
said  and  done  among. >the  ancient  Greeks  aad  Romans : 
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and  if  so,  the  sajring  of  Tbeodorus  Gaza  was  not  extrava* 
gant.  This  learneaman,  and  great  preceptor  of  the  Greek 
tongue  at  the  revival  of  literature,  being  asked  by  a  friend 
**  If  learning  must  suffer  a  general  shipwreck,  and  he  have 
only  his  choice'  of  one  author  to  be  preserved,  who  that 
author  should  be?**  answered,  **  Plutarch."  Biit  although 
k  is  unquestionable  that  in  extent  and  variety  of  teaming 
Plutarch  had  few  equals,  he  does  qot  appear  to  have  ex* 
celled  as  much  in  depth  and  solidity  of  judgment.  Wheiia 
he  expresses  his  own  conceptions  and  opinions,  he  often 
supports  them  by  feeble  and  slender  argument^!  where  he 
reports,  and  attempts  to  ekictdate,  the  opinions  of  others, 
he  frequently  falls  into  mistakes,  or  is  chargeable  with 
misrepresentations.  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  Brucker 
mentions  what  he  has  advanced  concerning  Plato^s  notion 
ef  the  soul  of  the  world,  and  concerning  the  Epicurean 
philosophy.  Brucker  adds,  that  Plutarch  is  often  inaccu- 
rate in  method,  and  sometimes  betrays  a  degree  of  credu-» 
lity  unworthy  of  a  philosopher. 

There  have  been  many  editions  of  Plutarch,  but  he  came 
later  to  the  press  than  most  other  classical  authors.  There 
was  no  edition  of  any  part  of  the  original  Greek,  before 
Aldus  printed  the  **  Morals,'*  which  was  not  mitil  1509. 
The  **  Lives"  appeared  first  at  Florence,  by  Junta,  in  1517. 
The  first  edition  of  the  "  Opera  Omnia,"  was  Stephen's, 
at  Paris,  in  1572,  Greek  and  Latin,  13  vols.  Dr.  Harwood 
calls  it  one  of  the  most  correct  books  H.  Stephens  ever 
published  ^  but  other  critics  are  by  no  means  of.  this  opi* 
nion.  The  next  was  that  of  Cruserius,  at  Francfort,  1599,, 
2  vols,  folio,  which  has  the  advantage  of  Xylander's  excel- 
lent Latin  version,  who  himself  published  two  editions, 
Francfort,  1620,  and  Paris,  1624,  2  vols,  folio ;  both  va- 
luable. Reiske's,  of  Leipsic,  1774,  &c.  12  vols.  8vo^  is 
a  most  elaborate  edition,  which,  however,  he  did  not  live 
to  finish.  But  the  best  of  all  is  that  of  Wyttenbacb,  pub- 
lished lately  at  Oxford  in  quarto  and  octavo,  and  too  wdj 
known  to  scholars  to  require  any  description. 

Plutarch's  Works  have  been  translated  into  most  Euro- 
pean languages.  There  is  an  indifferent  one  in  English  by 
various  hands  of  the  **  Morals,"  printed  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  in  five  volumes,  octavo ;  which  was 
accompanied,  abput  the  same  time,  by  the  **  Lives,"  trans- 
lated by  Dryden  and  others  :  a  very  superior  translation  of 
the  latter  was^  published  by  Dr.  Lan^ome  and  bis  brother. 
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triiich  has  been  since*  corrected,  and  yefy  mach  improved, 
by  Mr.  Wrangham.  A  good  translation  of  the  *' Morals**  is 
still  a  desideratum.  ^  ' 

PLUVINEL  (Antoin£),  a  gentleman  of  Pauphiny,  ia 
recorded  as  the  first  who  opened  a  school  for  riding  the 
manege  in  France,  which,  till  then,  could  be  learned  only 
in  Italy.  He  flourished  in  the  reigaof  Henry  IV.  who  made 
him  bis  chief  master  of  the  horse,  and  his  chamberlain ; 
besides  which,  he  se;nt  him  as  an  ambassador  into  Holland. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  16^0,  having  prepared  a  work,  which 
was  published  five  years  after,  entitled  "  L'Art  de  monter 
^  Cheval,"  folio,  with  plates.  The  figures  are  portraits,  by 
Crispin  de  Pas.  * 

POCOCK  (Edward),  a  learned  English  divine,  and  the 
first  Oriental  scholar  of  hts  time,  was  the  son  of  Edwiard 
Pocock,  B.  D.  some  time  fellow  of  Magdalen  college,  Ox* 
ford,  and  vicar  of  Chively  in  Berkshire.  He  was  born  at 
Oxford  Ndv.  B,  1604,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter  in  the 
East.  He  was  sent  early  to  the  free^school  of  Thame, 
where  be  made  such  progress  in  classical  learning,  under 
Mr.  Richard  Butcher,  an  excellent  teacher,  that  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  was  thought  fit  for  the  university,  and  ac* 
cordingly  was  entered  of  Magdalen-hall.  After  two  years 
residence  here,  he  was  a  candidate  for,  and  after  a  very 
strict  exa;mi nation,  was  elected  to,  a  scholarship  of  Corpus 
Christi  college,  to  which  he  removed  in  December  1620. 
Here,  besides  the  usual  academical  courses,  he  diligently 
perused  the  best  Gre^k  and  Roman  authors,  and,  among 
some  papers  written  by  hii^  at  this  time,  were  many  ob- 
senrations  and  extracts  from  Quintilian,  Cicero,  Plutarch, 
Plato,  &c.  which  discover  no  common  knowledge  of  what 
he  read.  In  November  1622,  he  wa3  admitted  bachelor  of 
arts,  and  about  this  time  was  led,  by  what  means  we  are 
not  told,  to  apply  to  the  study  of  the  Eastern  languages, 
which  at  that  time  were  taught  privately  at  Oxford  by 
Matthew  Pasor.  (See  Pasor).  In  March  1626,  he  was 
created  M.  A*  and  having  learned  as  much  as  Pasor  then 
professed  to  teach,  be  found  another  able  tutor  for  Eastern 
literature  in  the  Rev.  William  Bedwell,  vicar  of  Tottenham, 
near  London,  whom  his  biographer  praises  as  one  of  the. 
first  who  promoted  the  study  of  the  Arabic  language  id 

^  life,  in  Laoghorne't  edition.— ^axia  Onomast 
*  Moreri. — Diet.  Hi$t, 

Yql.  XXV.  G 
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Europe.   Hinder  ihtf  mSifet  Mr:'Pdn>i!lfjm*i<«ia  tSHMifJ- 
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i)ccasioD8  the  reasbn  of  his  dissent  from  him.     He  abo 
added  the  original  Greek,  concluding  the  whole  with  a 
'  number  of  learned, ;ind  useful  notes.     When  finished^  al- 
though with  the  I  utmost  care  and*  exactness^  yet  so  great 
wa^  bis  modesty  and  distrust  of  himself,  that  he  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  thiiik  it  fit  for  publication,  till  after  it  bad 
la^d  by  l)iui  about^a  yiear,  when  he  was. induced  to  consent 
to. its  piiblic^on  by  Gerard  John  Vossius,  who  was  then 
«(Pxf9i;d,  and  t^  whom  it  had  been  shown  by  Rouse^  the 
public^  libji:arian,  as  the  production  of  a  young  man  scarcely 
jtifeotjfrfour  years  old.     Vossius  not  only  persuaded  him  to 
aJlow  it  to  be  printed,  but  promised, to  take  it  with  him  to 
Lej^dea  for  that  purpose.     It  was  accordingly  published 
there  in  1630,  41;p,  after  some  few  corrections  and  altera- 
tions in  the  Latin  version,  in  which  Mr.  Pocock  readily 
Acquiesced,  from  the  pen  of  Lewis  de  Dieu,   to   whom 
Vossius  committed  the  care  of  the  work. 

In  Pec.  ij629  Mr.  Pocock  was  ordained  priest  by  Cor- 
l^et,  bishop  of  Oxford,  by  whom  be  had  some 'time  before 
been  admitted  into  deacon^s  orders,  ^tid  wa^  now  appointed 
chaplain,  tq  the  English  merchants  at  Aleppo,  where  he 
arrived  in  Oct..  1630,  and  continued  five  or  six  year^. 
.Here  i\e  distingyiished  himself  by  an  exemplary  discharge 
of  the  d utiles  of  his  function,  and  when  the  plague  broke 
out  in  1634,  was  not  to  be  diverted  from. what  b^  thought 
his  duty,  wb^i)  the  merchants  fled  to  the.  mountains;  but 
c^^il^ued  to  administer  such  comfort  as  was  possible  to  the 
ifi^bitants  of  the  city;  and  tbe  mercy  on  which  be  relied 
,|^r^ his  owQ  preservation,  was  remarkably  extended  to  his 
countr^jenen,  not  one  dying  either  of  those  who  left,  or 
those  H^  req^jained  iu  the  city.  While  here  he  paid  con- 
^erabl^  atteikipn\lfO  the  natural  history  of  the  place,  as 
IIWi^s  conceited  the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  be- 
sides mak^ngr^ome  farther  progress  in  the  Hebrew,  Syriao^ 
and  'Ethiopic  languages,  took  the  opportunity  which  his 
Wuadoii  afforded  of  acquiring  a  familiar  knoiyledge  of  tbe 
Arabic.  For  this  purpose  he  agreed  with  an  Arabian  doc- 
tor to  give  him  lessons,  and  engaged  also  a  servant  of  th^ 
same  country  to  live  with  him  for  the  sake  of  cpny^sinr 
in  the  language.  He  also  studied  sucb.  grammars  and 
lexicons  as  he  could  find ;  read  the  Alcora4[i  with  great  care, 
and  translated  much  from  books  in  the.Ai:^ic,  particularly 
a  collection  w|iich  he  procured  of  6000\pi;ov9rbs,  contain^ 
ing  the  wisdom  of  the  Arabians,  and  referring  to  the  most 
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remarkable  passages  of  their  history.    Th^^  oppojrtunitiea 
and  advantages  irt  time  Veconciled  mm '  Vo  af 'sittiTOcjiti  Whic|i 
at  first  greatly  depressed  his  spirlu'i'iihe'tAttfelfRrti'  il(idee^ 
from  Oxford  andft$  scholar^  toe  AlfebW(dtftfl^1!iiiAm^ 
could  nbt  but  affect  a  mart  of  fife-^^^lfefttt^^^^  -^    ^'' 

Another  object  be  had  verj^  Aitfeh^tf)^)^  WHife  beVe;  itea 
the  purcBase  of  AreMc  M$9.1U  ^iei<^'^Aa»  6tfisiiH^r^iifi 
success.  Tbis  appears  at  first  tti^l|av«*',beeir  dbnfe  ar  Uii 
private  expence  and  for^His^rMye^utf^';  but'lti  i'lMtrt 
from  Laud,  then  bishop  6f  tondbh^  dated  XHtf.  30,  1^5 If; 
be  received  a  cbmmis^ibh  iVom^  thai  itiurrifiten'r  ^refatt^, 
which  must  havte  bfeeti  highly  gmtlfjitilg  tb'hi/ft'  esperfMTt 
as  he  had  no  previous  accjtrattitanee  wfth'his  )6rdi$bi0/^^e 
bishop's  commission  extended  j^nerally  t6  tb)j  pnfc(i^€  iM 
ancient  Greek  coins,  «aud!sircb  MSS.  eHhdr  W  tliS"G^e^ 
'  or  Eastern  languages,  sT^  hie'  tbotight  woUld  fof ijrif' i Valdsdi^tfe 
addition  to  the  uniirerdlty  fftratlr.  Whctber  ab^'tbeMSS. 
afterwards  giVen  by  Laud  ^t6  ine  Bodleian  Were  ^rbciMJd 
at  this  time  seems  dbiibtfuK '  In  ^  letter!  fi^dtb  Laud;^  tWik 
archbishop,  dated  May  t634;S¥e'find^im  ttWki?^  fbi^ 
for  some  Greek  coins^  but  tfo  iitemion  ctf  fti4rtbstn}iti/'\& 
this  letter,  however,  is  the  first  intfmatfb*  of^'tfhe'  aWft* 
bishop's  des^nWitbt^spea'to^h'd'fVmnddtiSi;^^^  ka  AVk« 
bic  professorship  at  OxfoVtt,  ihd  i  bop^  iktti^dcd^,*  be- 
fore his  return,  would  sd'fti^  6frake  bbui^.'^ast^'dPffiSt 
language  as  id  Ve'^l^kW^ulcmt  ^  A^d^'baWn^fcUtrtfiil 
his  design  into  execution  about  twdV^aV^'iffefWaHis^'fi^ 
invited  Mr,l»dcock'W'1i^*%^'rtewmiJJ^  \WWm^'en. 
couyaging'wora^,thk  ^'b^(j^d'fti?hito^  ^iitm6nm^ 
than  to  name  Mrii  to  tfjfe 'titiiVtertiiy  «^^fiitf^ffi^  |H)f^!48'.^ 
His  depart\ite  from  Afeppo'i«efl^  to  VHvi  Vt^H^MSh''^ 
gretied  by  his  ^Mahbthetjrt^trl^tfd^  'tt.SI^M'Wi^^ip'Sitt. 
dear^d  hitoself  by  IKs^atbiiiblktaaAV^eVs^f  anrfim 
that  h'e  bkd'establl^dP  6ttttL*iimHipottm(ll'Wm  Mi 
enable  bWtoiftV0ctite  ^«i!£abt?Wtiii«^  AjooiJ^  .nKT 
•  On  bis  tetttrh  hdS'Wk?>dUitti*,^#  8i^  ftfS^.^ 
degree  of  hiA^(frhf  ^ivAimiOA'm  8f^f  tfi 
lowing  Dt.  B'aiUle;  Itmiiflt'^Ulhm'^^ 

'   then  cbancfelibk^.of  tli^^uHIV6i^,^1n  iddMob^Hb' 
factiofi  of  Aftlblc^bbAs  ^to >^  ' BbflieiatfJ  AiM  l 
prdfessi^rbVip;  irifl  bidsitil^^«W/^a^%}\^ai^^ 
on  4  pers'bn^  v/Ho  shouM  Vfead  a  te«tb*^' W^hkf  Jatfgli^^^: 
H^/theh  m^ptioned  Mr.  Poco<^  of '«b^[^^^ 
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fjtfj^p^op^fA^^  >y  xh9  atphbishoji  for  i^  t^rQl^ation  ^f 
!W!WPW»<iiflfi».«>,ff>a»»:«».,the;f  rery  wfeWknew,  «  emi- 

Being  accorain^,^,i)i4Di9if>t*Blj;  elected,  bf.  ep^ed  on  bis 

l#«^-IWpi^.?  mhM§fr\0*  mt^sua  Ln^iM;ural  Speech, 
j^t,  pf.  w^i^cb,  i^i^afteriv^j^r^?  {>>3«ke(),  " ^ajfinem  nourum 
in  (^arqten  'Cogmv^^it.  O^a.'  1661,  Afi^r.  Uus  iotKK 
ducttop,  .t^e^;|]oo^,wi(ucptJ^e  ^nt  undertook  to  read  on, 
Was,tfae- i<  Prpft^4  of  AIa,',',  tbe^ fourth,  empe^r  of  the  Sa- 
ra9fj^.  aad.qcmsiQ-g«rina^,«[id  ^Q>i^-law.of  Maboaet;  a. 
turn  .pt.  such  ac<^uiit..witbJlih^i^  not,  only  for  his 

ta^ur,'  ,l^uj^'!)^no.wledg0-  too^  tl^at  be  used  to  declare,  that 
J  §1JI  jii^J^ajTfl^tjj^  of  jtb_jl,A^8|hifi^8  were  destroyed,  it  might 
p^.fc)up<^, ^i^ip  m  Aii^i|^,a  Uviog  library.    Upon  thin 
-|^^l^9lb«^Y*<>9.°th^  dM:ectiQn«)..o£  th^.ianchbishop  in  the 
fiiffXf!S^jaiei^pt(fyiipd,  he  u]t^n|^an,biour  every  Wednes» 
^y .  ip  '^qitron-,ume,  and  ia  Lfimit.  e^pUinijig  the  sense,  of 
^,z^tXu»,  ;md>h«  tlfipi^  i4lAUng,lo  tb«  grammar  aiiA 

W^Wf^S^jhe^mmS'h^'^^  »*»  agreement 

.gritb  tpS^(^jfe?f^^^^smff,.^  pfjptt  as  thefe  wa*  occasion. 
W  \^m%  9«fe&Jfflfled,,fte._jp»i»ny  remaiqed  for  some 
*  ^  *«nBHSyi5i#9fil»<.<P«5!ff^y«/*>?  ^estwns  of  bu 

ffieSP'%iSS8p,tfW»'^'j«  *»»  #W^g?  fw""  one  o'clock 

m^mf  *RP^fv/&ff'W?»aT^V?t':.?.|f*»eq  jnore  than 

9M5M  W%(^J«??^?>eJ3"?  ^*°**  *  s^wid  jour- 
-^fa&^^cfflf.li^t^ift^f  V>fJ\lfe;.^<^<»«l^';We»r  and  this  by 

4l&°'Bffl"ftPmW«;iRt»f!  .W,W9fiW,H0f  J^  the  ^vantage 
0?&'J#;?^!?hjafim^i9fe^^^^  the  pro- 
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uita  I  ,        , 

4J»'?»rflt^?l'Ssi>ftO»W  e^^wM  '0  thi. 

If IP$-W\<!^««V%^ W«?.M';;i  ThoRwi?te»ves,  with 
\Vmmmh''^mF^m9}'^^.  th^  ArahiplectMre,     On 

rte^#»5T<5tf.VWf  PP9?t*nttn?pJ^  *««•  ?«f*?»\  *"»- 
WM  Klif  ^gr^^'^^^ifn^ertained  bim.in  his  house 


.ffti  "^1 


j|ji^n,'^|U5»^c4,toni,  by  his  interest,  ia  the 

^     fjtis  jQurney.     In  pursuit  of  this  he  made 

flint^inces  among  some  learned  iew% 

Mthor  of  an  addition  to  Bux« 
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torf's  <' Bibliothaca  Rabbttiica,''  a  nvan  of  great  learning 
and  candour ;  but  his  ablest  tfMintant.wi^s  the  learned  and 
unfortunate  Cyril  Lucar,  patriarch  of  ICdnstantinopfe  (see 
Lucar),  to  whom  we  owe  that  valuable  M^/the  ^*  Codex 
Alezandrinus  ;*'  and  Nath.  Canopip^  v<^bo  to  avoid  the  fatel 
of  his  master  Lucar,  came  to  England^  and  lived  for  some 
time  under  the  patronage  of /^rcbbishopi  Laud,  who  gstve 
him*  preferment  in  Christ  cnurch,  from  which  be  was 
ejected  in  164ft.;  He  derived  some  assistance  also  froai  bii 
fellow*labourer  in  the  collection ^ofbeoka  and  MS8<  Chris^ 
tian  Ravius^  but  especially ^rciip  John  Greaves,  whose  zeat 
in  this  research  we  have  f|^readj{  noticed.  •.. ; 

At  length  about  the  beginnipi;  pC  16|^,  Mr..Poc6ck*s 
friends  began  tb  solicit  ibbre^m,;  tl^cy  afchbisbop  in  a 
letter  dated  Marcb  4  oC  jtbat  year  saysj  *^  I.  am  now  going 
to  settle  my  Arabic  lf(^ure  for  evqr  upon,  the  university, 
and.  I  would  have  your  nanoe  fo  the  deed,  wbich  is  the 
best  honour  I  can*  do.for  ,tlie\|ervtce.^*  Accordingly  he 
embarked  in  August,  but  did  not  retur^  home  entirely  by 
sea,  but  through  part  of  France '^nd.  Italy.  At 'Paris  he 
\was  introduced  to  many  of  the  learnecl  men  of  the  time, 
particularly  to  Gabriel  Sionita,.  the  celebrated  *Marotiite, 
and  to  Grbtius,  tO'Whom^be  communicate^  ^  design  he  had 
of  translating  bis  treatise  *^  De  Veritate**  into  Arabic,  for 
tbe  benefit  of  the  Mpbometa^,  many  of^^hom  he  believed 
were  prepared  for  more  Ugbt  aqd.knpwleclge.  than  had  yet 
4>een  afforded  them.  Pocpcl^at  the  saiue  time  candidly  told 
Grotius,  who  very  much  approved  ,  the  d^ign,  that  .there 
were  some  things  towards  ti]!e  end  of  his  ;bpol4  which  he 
could  not  appsove,  via.  certain- opifiions^  wbicb,  tbough 
they  are  commonly  in  £ui|[^pe  ciiarge4.on,^t^e  followers  of 
Mahomet,  have  yet  no  ibiindatiou  in  any  or  their  authentic 
writings^  and  are  sqcb  as  they  are  re^d^  bp'all  occasions  to 
disclaim.  .With*  this  freedom  G^tiq^  was^  sq  fi^r  from 
being  displeased,  that  be  heartily  thaukeijf  ]^r.  Ppcpck  for 
it,  and  gavebim  authority,  in  thjp  vcf^sij^ii  l^e  intencled,  to 
expunge  and  alter  whatsoever  ^  i^iuoiuT^.  thij^k  fiti . ',  . 

His  journey  home  was  attended  with  ipahy  melancholy 
circumstances.  Wbi^le  at  Paris,  ax\4  on  the  ro,^f],  he  heard 
of  the  commotions  in  -England,  and  on  bis  arrival,  he 
found  his  .liberal  patron,  I^aud,  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower* 
Here  he  immediately  visited  the  archbishop,  and  their  in- 
terview was  affecting  on  both  sides.  ^  The  archbishop 
thanked,  him  for  the  care  be  had  taken  in  executing  his 
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time  were  veiy  common,  and  much  admired  by  ordinary 
people ;  such  as  distortions  of  the  countenance,  and  strange 
gestures,  a  violent  and  unnatural  way  of  speal^ing,  and 
affected  words  and  phrases,  which  being  out  of  the  ordi« 
nary  way  were  therefore  supposed  to  express  somewhat 
very  mysterious,  and  in  an  high  degree  spiritual.  His 
conversation  too  was  one  continued  sermon,  powerfully  re-* 
commending  to  all,  who  were  acquainted  with  him,  the 
several  duties  of  Christianity.'* 

But  all  this  found  no  protection  against  the  violence  of 
the  times.  Immediately  after  the  execution  of  archbishop 
Laud, 'the  profits  of  his  professorship  were  sdized  by  the 
sequestrators,  as  part  of  that  prelate's  estate,  although  Mr. 
Pocock,  in  a  letter  to  these  sequestrators,  endeavoured  to 
shew  the  utility  of  this  foundation  to  the  interests  of  learn-> 
ing,  and  his-  oWn  right  to  the  settlement  of  the  founder, 
which  was  made  with  all  the  forms  of  law*  This  for  some 
time  had  no  effect,  but  at  last  men  were  found  even  in  those 
days  who  were  ashamed  of  siich  a  proceeding,  and  bad  the 
courage  to  expose  its  cruelty  and  absurdity ;  and  in  1647 
the  salary  of  the  lecture  was  restored  by  the  interposition 
of  Selden,  who  had  considerable  interest  with  the  ui^urpers. 
Dr.  Gerard  Langbaine  also,  the  prpvost  of  Queen's  college^ 
drew  up  a  long  instrument  in  Latin,  stating  the  legal 
course  taiien  by  the  archbishop  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Arabic  lecture,  and  the  grant  the  university  had  made  to 
Mr.  Pocock  of  its  profits.  This  he  and  some  others  pro*- 
posed  in  congregation,  and  the  seal  of  the  university  was 
affixed  to  it  with  unanimous  consent.  Al^out  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Pocock  obtained  a  protection  from  the  hand  and 
seal  of  general  Fairfax,  against  the  outrage  of  the  soldiery, 
who  would  else  have  plundered  his  hous6  without  mercy. 

In  1648,  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Sheldon  and 
Pr.  Hamnlond,  he  was  nominated  Hebrew  professor,  with 
the  canonry  of  Christ  church  annexed,  by  the  king,  then  a 
prisoner'  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  was  soon  after  voted 
into  the  same  lecture  by  the  Committee  of  Parliamenij 
but  a  different  canonry  being  assigned  him  than  tiiat  whiph 
had  been  annexed  to  tbeprofessorship,  he. entered  a  protest 
against  it,  that  it  might  not  become  a  precedent,  and  pre- 
judice his  successors.  In  the  interim  he  found  leisure  and 
composure  to  publish  at  Oxford,  in  the  latter  end  of  I649j^ 
his  very  learned  work  entitled  "  Specimen  Historiae  Ara- 
bum.'*     This  pontains  a  short  discourse  in  Arabic^  with 
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bis  Latin  traDsIation,  and  large  and  very  useful  notes. 
The  discSourse  itself  is  taken  out  of  the  general  History  of 
Gregory  Abulfaragius,  being  his  introduction  to  his  ninth 
dynasty  (for  into  ten  dynasties  that  author  divided  his 
work),  where  being  about  to  treat  of  the  empire  of  the  Sa« 
racens  or  Arabians,  he  gives  a  compendious  account  of  that 
people  before  Mahomet ;  |is  also  of  that  impostor  himself, 
ftnd  the  new  religion  introduced  by  him,  and  of  the  seve* 
ral  sects  into  which  it  was  divided.  And  Mr.  Pocock's 
Notes  on  this  Discourse  are  a  collection  of  a  great  variety 
of  things  relating  to  those  matters  out  of  more  than  an 
hundred  Arabic  manuscripts,  a  catalogue  of  which  he  adds 
in  the  end  of  his  book. 

Tn  November  1660,  about  a  year  after  publishing  the 
)>receding  work,  he  was  ejected  from  his  canonry  of  Christ 
church  for  refusing  to  take  the  engagement,  and  soon  after 
a  vote  passed  for  depriving  him  of  the  Hebrew  a'nd  Arabic 
lectures ;  but  upon  a  petition  from  the  heads  of  houses  at 
Oxford,  the  masters,  scholars,  &c.  two  only  of  the  whcde 
number  of  subscribers  being  loyalists,  this  vote  was  reversed, 
and  he  was  suffered  to  enjoy  both  places,  and  took  lodg^ 
ings,  when  at  Oxford,  in  Baliol  college.  In  1655  a  more 
ridiculous  instance  of  persecution  was  intended,  and  would 
have  been  inflicted,  if  there  had  not  yet  been  some  sense 
and  spirit  left  even  among  those  who  had  contributed  to 
bring  on  such  calamities.  It  appears  that  some  of  his 
parishioners  had  presented  an  information  against  him  to 
the  commissioners  appointed  by  parliament  '^  for  ejecting 
Ignorant,  scandalous,  insufficient,  and  negligent  ministers.** 
But  the  connection  of  the  name  of  Pocock  with  such  epi* 
thets  was  too  gross  to  be  endured,  and,  we  are  told,  filled 
several  men  of  great  fame  and  eminence  at  that  time  at 
Oxford  with  "^indignation,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
resolved  to  go  to  the  place  where  the  commissioners  were 
to  meet,*  and  expostulate  with  them  about  it.  In  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  went,  were  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  Dr.  John 
Wilkins^  Dr.  John  Wallis,  and  Dr.  John  Owen,  who  all 
laboured  with  much  earnestness  to  convince  those  men  of 
the  strange  absurdity  of  what  they  were  undertaking ;  par- 
ticularly Dr.  Owen,  who  endeavoured  with  son^e  warmth 
to  make  them  sensible  of  the  infinite  contempt  and  re- 
proach, which  would  certainly  fall  upon  them,  when  it 
should  be  said,  that  they  had  turned  out  a  man  for  insiiffi* 
titncy,  whom  all  the  learned,  not  of  England  only,  but 
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of  41  #lr0f>ir,  ,Mirj»Uf:>aflffiieed  tbrr\l\^iU$^ihg6ni\p^ 

that  he  was  now  come  to  delivefr JbAiaMdif^c^^W^Br(|M(^9 
cM4dj^fftl«'II^lMte&ii  sociiickngr^^ 

0f  i^o  miliy'ttathfetM;<irien,9ckipe€Ulyi(^I>^ 

eate  tbeiti8ei^ed''froaiU^^Jdt|eiaiM^  bjr  ^dtid^h^kf^i^if^^' 
Pocock  from  anyfiilthev'attf»d^oo&|.*  AiiA/ibdf|fjiib9 
been  sfiiBoi«Htly*'tiffedri  ^ibitli  ,iti(  ^bis  jMir9^<m(i90i{j^hMb 
lasted  for  m^hy  <i«tomb«(^|bdigillie>Jo09l  gri^^*9iJ4^}li):ibJiifl[}4Al 
all-he  haid  utt<terrgoneii>  >]^«iiitde  hio^nasf  bejd^lf  ^^4  ^9  ^ 
World  tu>Qtfe  tiitic^  tJi0«rv^|x»  th^iprefltoQ  tos'tbe  f^Apn^lkll 
Eiitycbiann^/^  *tMfle%^fnlca|ill)le]of  i^odyiy  Jt^being^jaftpiMt 
sible  for  bim»  when  be- attempted  it,  duly  to  remejll^ 
Hliat  heibildw>d^  oviltdAappijJ  hbualf  4o>iA.0sM^i^P3it- 
■  tentibi^,  ' '*   "ifi   ''  i'-^*     ,'j     .  mj-uL   ».■*  ,  i  vr/    .Lo-,,   j 

In  -itoe  >Mim€^3/«»ar  (i^&i^  Mt.  i^omek  ,pMiP^^ii^ip 
*^  Porta  Mosb/'  bein^  ids)'phefatol*y  )dMii(])ui^8i|]^vMiSi^ 
Maimonidet^i  MM^tain^die  ofigiu,i  «r0rfeAi1abA<l,  explp^sfn^ 

lioo  of  tb^d]|'  «iKt  n  jri&ry  (larger  ti^pcbdtKxidfiif^i^bu^^lis 
iKXes.  Tbifr  wav  tbci  fii^t'pirodikotiDetio^  ibCiHebfo^lpf^ 
at  Ostford  frdm j^'peaipnNfcdreidl/Btabei^argefifJjbtt^jaQir 
versitv,  and^  by.  ^bei^inffQeace  if  Dr^^iLai^hft^i^  :jA^-l]f^ 
yciap  fdllo«fi^g,  Mr.  Po<Sadt;>2lppaatS(vlo''^e(>9)6^Ais$^.d 
8onie^b(k»ght^^k)f  |yuU4isbk>g)  th^  RaJfcbivT^ffcb^lltis  ^^^ 
aUidnsF  on  'tb&^M»Tj0staubni)j  <iHie[^w^if^itkim  tMj^s^ 

ibis  learrfed  rabbi'i  butipvot^bd^i.fi'oni^flAlhiffu^lA&An^}^ 
iagetiient,  h^  did'ifiyij  p]Pbsebtee)tibii6cimgl^3l9rj^)|^ 
ai'e  no«r  inf^the  Bodii^aiK;! ^ 'jIqj  A  6&^ i|bi:>oeb^i:qJ6|d^)£9^V^ 
Polygibt  ^i?pf)«ated{  iri  <WiBuii.Mo  PM(^tit  #m  ^UfiP^^lp 
exp^y  iiad  a  e<Mti4embl6TbapKkoqIiidk^th€bi^^         ch^ 

Dr.  tVdltbj|r/  ^nd^'iaUiidiigii'  iwsIowDDeftgbgeMfe^q^W^^ilSfffy 
wgent,  a^l^ed  ib  tollate  tiheLiAdibioip^aAat^ikoilto  todrflso 
drew. up  a  pr^cecoficevmhg:  JtbejAirabta^ii^Q^igri^rim^ 

in  'ibetA.Tbis^'- preface^ iwi|h  'tbeiiTaiions^fiEliacBi^gs^Are 
puMfehed  i'ii^^lye'appeTidiot  <o.«bePiilygl9t/  <H«^f4(P^* 
baj^  y<^i  isltirt  neriitttableiby  lUaitribotingf  tteiu^e  ^^i^mp^P 
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veiy  Talmable  MSSf  from  bis  own  coUection,  tuz^  the  gos- 
pels in  Persian,  his  Syriac  MS,  of  the  whole  Old  Testa- 
ment, ami  two  other  Syriac  MSS*  of,  the  Psalms^  and  an 
Etfaiopic  MS.  of  the  same. 

In  16jfS,  Mr.Pqcock's  translation  of  the  annals  of  Ea- 
tychioSy  fit>ai  Arabic  into  Lpttin,  was  published,  at  Oxford^ 
in  ^  vols.  4to« ,  This  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Pocock  at  the 
request  of  Selden,  who  bore  the  whole  expences  of  the 
printing,  although. he  died  before  it  appeared.  .He  had 
lOPg  b^ore  this,  in  1642,  published  an  extract  which  ha 
Ihougbt  inimical  to  episcopacy,  but  which  was  afterwards 
proved  tQ>  be  a  mere  fable ;  and  now  Mr.  Pocock,  in  bis 
translation  of  ibe  whole,  farther  proves  how  little  reliance 
was  to  be  placed  on  many  of  £utychius*s  assertions.  Sel- 
den,  in  a  codicil  to  bis  will,  bequeathed  the  property,  of 
the  >' Annates  Eutycbii"  to  Dr.  Langbaine  and  Mr.^Po- 
codt. 

-    l*he  restoration  -^laviiig  been.at  last  accomplished,  Mr. 

Pocock.  was,  in  June   1660,  rj^placed  in  his  canoury   of 

Christ  chui3ct|»  ascori^inally  annexed  to  the  Hebrew  pro- 

feisoi^hlp'  by  Cbarles^i.  and  oa.Sept^  20  took  his  degree 

of  0#.P.'    In  thdsame  yiMir  lie  was  enabled  ,by  the  libe- 

vslity  of  Mr:  Boyle,  •tOipriot-.bis  Arabic  translation  of  Gro- 

tins  on  the  Truth  of  tbeChristian  religioQ,  whiph,  we  have 

already  mentioned",'  herOnderlg«fk  with  the  full  approbation 

'of  the  author.'    Hi» 'next  publieatioo,  in    1661,  was  an 

Arabic  poem  entitled  ^^  Laiuiato'l  Ajarn,  or  Carmen  Abu 

Ismaelts  Tograi,^^  with  his  Latin  translittion  of  it,  and  large 

notes  upon  it,    with  a   preface  by   the  learned   Samuel 

'Olarke,  architypograpKhs  to  the  uniyetsity,  who  had  the 

^ear^  of  thle  press,  arid  contributed  a  treatise  of  his  own  on 

ib^  'Arabic  prosody.     This  4>oem  is  held,  to  be  of  the 

j^iftt^t  elegance,  answerable  to  the  fame  of  its  author, 

wb0,  as'JDtr«>Poeock  gives  his  character,  was  eminent  for 

Jea^lig  Mdr  ^utue^  and  esteeiped  the  Phcenix  of  the  age 

"fh  W&ithciie^lived^  for. poetry, and  elpqueRce.ir  The  doctor^s 

^dii^igW^tti'thitf'AirDyk  was,  not  only  to  give  a  sj^ecimen  of  ArsLi' 

b}^n  j^Mitry,'biit  also  to  make  the  attaiivnent  of  the  Arabic 

tlfhg^lie  ofiiore'Jeasy  ,to  those  who  study,  it ;  and  bis  notes, 

ki^n^lning  a  grammatical  explanation  of  vail  the  words  of 

'this  author,  were  unquestionably  serviceable  for  promoting 

the  knowledge  ^of  that  language.     These  nates  being  the 

^sum  of  many  lectures,  which  be.  read  .on   this  poem,  the 

^peech^  which,  be  delivered,  when  entering  on  his  office, 
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Mcount, of  .tiie  itirat>io  tongue.  >.  .,.  ,.,.  j,t  ,  .  ^  ,, 
In  leeia^i  Dr.Pooock  pD^Ush^cliat  Qi|^^rff^^:we,nq^ced 
in  our  9<ci0oant  of  that.  anttM^,  tbeiW/b^I^  ^t^regory  iA)ii)U 
feragitts^i^  ^.  HiatQria  DyiMMiitfum*;'^  butikbw  f^orkr  w^'fiqt 
much  encouraged  by  the  public,  which  bis  biqgr^i^iw  fai:« 
fsonnttfoip  in  a^maDn^i:  np^pi^jficre^iitabW  0  tbe  rfiga  of 
Charles* Ir{^  cpflppar^  to.  ibe  r$tatQj;i)£.$/i>U4  l<^roiiig  ^ipd<ig 
that  of  the  prQteLci;Qr»te.  )Thi^  lovoiof  Arabi4^  learoipg,  im 
informs  ,U9>  waS/Dow  firowiDg.,<K)ld|  and  Pocook,.  ioffi^iy 
eorrespon^epq^  wiib  Mr*  Tbomas.  GreaFes,  seems^  y^f^ 
sensible  of,  aipjd  la^Hcb  .l^irl  by;  this  dedeu^ion  of.  \it&i^ 
taste.  Tbi$atao,;,-hmbi#gr^hK^r thiafcsnwy  in^f^^tj^^ 
sure  ace^inofti  ^or^Dt  autikpii^^^  ri^ii^  no  higher  in  cbi;^*[Kn* 
fermeutiattbe  j^Qnatlao^.ufbi^u  s^^ch  nMnibers  of  ▼jk:;?^! 
djgoiiies,  wre ;fiiie4- .  ,.P^t#p3,j  a44s  Mr.  Twells,  .".h^,,if 
alnpo^  ^be/|aoJy  inptft«cp';of,i^  c^gy wap,  tb/e^  attjie  hig^flst 
pit^Jb  of  ^mipf^i^Q^  for  laarnlgg^.  iKb4'^ei3r  other  merit  prpf 
per  ^oirbm  profeslQfl>,,^bp4iM^^;jthr9ugJwHit  thp  re^gi).  pf 
Cbartos  U.  witbO|^rtJt^jef  lp|i$t  ,r«?g^r^»ifroin  the  cquri,  le*- 
cept  the  favour  sometimes  done  him  of  being  call^  KVloa 
to  transkMi^  Airabjfrlflltfffp  lifftn^^he,  jiriffq^s,^,  %)a^^  h^f^nt^ 
or  the  cf^A^mAih^^^m  5rf-ftfi|ibi^ariflT^p9W»\g|fr9Pft  ^h<»e 
parts;  l<>nwbiaibffAt)fl*^§J^9ic^ghffi»^:,^^  )jad,aay^fiftin-. 
peiice  .b^Ai^es^.gopd,  .«<J(i[<is  oa?4( jRipm^plHDpnts,. j ,  ]|]9t.^b^ 
was  modest,  «8f,fe^i  H^p^psi^rsi^gt']?"^  R>^ohaWj^cpf|pr^^ 
presfn^i»giAbp)^aRagw^t9^tb#|tinig^  i^P^i^eiteir  jj^J^>ipw^ 
in  tbe  w^y^of  rpj^^eg^rrts5fiiy\n?|!)rpf  51,;  j  '.,  ^  n  ^v\  cv 
'T{>i#  di^<^w|ragiQi»enfe,:JioweiVffftj  did  po):^H^,y&  jje^jb 
tbe,capft^;0^i^blwal,l«vnii!gfli.  t^,wb^<^)hiQ»Bp^pc9»i)s  pPs\ffJ^ 
d^TOted  |heT|^Waind^/of  .l^ip. jlii^fe|,p^yisbipg?4p ^S.^?.Jb# 

C^piR^n^yyWrt^  pr§p^VwjL'»fr.tl^lb?W^'#^^         A? 

admi«i«#riftgr^ftfiysfiH^|«l,^hfti.c«5|}s  ^ggi^^ 

Pei?>(?d{  WPP  fflg^otJif r,4)(f,j|b^l  J!5F^8j^ 
dual  d^ay^4^f,|^jH«^<9!tbfe!.wh|cb,,'l^ 

ftet^d  t^}  vigoftcij^p^ispniip^,,,  Hi^^i^3^j^%,l^??^ 

prolonged  1^  bis  >«igijiy:^0^ci)tb^yf5r,  diiniw  ^  ^^^^ 
part  of  which  he  was,  confessedly,  the  first  Oriental  scholar 
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in  Europe,  and  oot  less  admired  for  the  excellence  of  his 
pnrafe  chai^cteifi  «^  which  Mn  Twelk'^  ha^^  given  >  iw  ^et* 
borate  account,  and  which  is  eonfirmeb'  Ky  ^ibe^'tdpfir^-^ 
iti-Uii'  (5brAt^n^69]iifli^s^bi}t  partkulariy-by  U  long  loiter 
iiB^M'^l^r^et^ilktk^i  dated  July  ^1 703 y  tt»'«b§  Stfiith 
df'Di£J1[aj|btl%/*^i4ib^firas. tfiW^dte^^^      materials -fdt^  a^life 

I^  Mr^<^  e^  W^^«!r^^»dle'^atfir^,  M9:  hair  ahi  e^ 
bl»«kf  bis>'^1[««[)^^n^fair,-%n(»<bis  look  (it^ly  ahd  eheeri 
fcS.  ;^?h'ibbhvirtS4li(c)iif'  h^Mir*^' free>-<>pte4>,^a!id  iflgeiwiotis? 
easily  aec^i^e  ^ord  <!d6tito8M)<^li^  tro^all  i¥bo«ipplied  to 
kifii'  foV' aSviefr"  to  bi^  p^&Mik^^  p'tovin^.  Hi*  temper  was 
ttMs^lnkg;  be^kfj^  stjyd' si^cfei^e,'  ttnri  hli»  intelleetaai 
fk>«MM^^ilifori%  e^|[i%^>^  4^  niost  ubeM  su^ectA 
SM)  ^^Mbry'  was  gfe^t:,/i^iM^afibt<dl^  bito'saiuUe  advan- 
Haj^^in  the^ itt^y  ^f  the  learned  'iMguagesi.  He  wrote  his 
ioviki'  langtJage  Vitfa'  ciMriiess  and  *  tier8|[>ieuitjf,  wbtch  'form 
lus^f^d^alrecouirti^^dtiilforn  lis'  an  English  wtiter^  but  ia 
bi^XilM  a'eorfsiderdble^  ^egf6e  ^of' 'elegance  may  be  per^* 
ceiVeA.  Iffb  '^ote' edirdddt  dls'^  diviue,'  ^a  man  bf  pietyv 
utiA  ti^rt^Hier  tiP  ihb'icb^rdbr^  Enjglaffd^  w^s  higblj  ex^ 

'HEIe^^^in^r^^ih'^iite'  6f'«b^  tf^tb  ail^i^joiai^  to  the 
choir 'bP'>^ti^^^(%tHedi^^M!:Ff'^bT^  tfbar^^  Oicferd;  and  a 
mdMfiieii^ij  6i^(ft4d%bitti*biV>«he'h6rtb  wall  '^the  noi^li 
tde^b#  thaf  ^HBifi^HPwitb'UKe  ^k^Mwiii^  kiscription.  <'  ikb. 
^rlRii^(kJ^,oSlih?Ox^bii)W§i'nOto^  nilhie  de 

socios  in  Collegium  Cbl^^J  GHfi^ 'isMp^iis  ie2B^  iiv  Lih*- 
^ulfi^Ariiyig^'&t5»iM  plAmi^''b2A^B<dtem'^pt4'dx«9  ««t'in- 

'^mfltc^  ^sa^qasfld^^ikM'  iK^ffi[eiMraicyii¥'Pr6i^s^«egi6 

lf^S^k<|f»«i^i''<t9fMdc^Mis§iiiio)^']V%i^ 

M  cUiMteI^M««(:^«r^fta^Bdt«^,qi^i(^^ 

iS8<(l«Ji,  tUftiti^fkiAl^dk^cef^p^Mbit^^  '««^>Tlreolog)- 

«»l^v»t4k][^^««t«'¥fc^lliib^'»^&(ft^^ 

i^L^V^Hfl^.  L4biwa  'I^^»?^fa.iy'<^%bi^h>«»^'^i/ed  a 

^ii8}#t!i4' MKHttSq  W'm»  ^Usf«>ltft«Hl&d^o#rsbl4^'4a 

i&^<jfrkKit('>SKKl«&,  ^ytfP^(»^Av^iiV'^d^^il^i^«kMy' t^iy 

^9R>i^^]pifrt{^l^'¥H^g<4$btI]f^«dP0K'4'(^tfckIand  «^ 

"DS^c^Stiif^lc^U^^^H  wBO'^^a^  ia^tSa^f  t&^Mbctdr^ 
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^Wihshrre,  and  prebendary  of'  Sarani  Wlix^  they  eouM 
collect  was,  afcer  a  long  interval,  committed  to  tba  care  ol" 
the  rev.  Leonard  Twells,.  M.  A.  rector  of  the  united  pa^* 
fishes  of  St.  Matthew's  Friday-iv^et,  and  St-^Reter  Gbe^p^ 
and  prebendary  of  St.  PauPs,  with  t^e  concept  of  the  rev, 
John  Pocock,  the  doctor's  grandson.  The  couteots  of  these 
two  volumes  are  the  ^^  Porta  Mosis/^  and  his  Englisli  com* 
xnentaries  on  Hosea,  Joel^  Micah^^nd  Malachi;.  The  Ara* 
bic  types  were  supplied  by  the  society  for  the  promoting 
Christian  knowledge^  in  consequence  of  an  appUcaiton 
made  to  them  by  the  rev.  Arthur  Bedford,  chaplain  to  the 
Haberdashers*  hospital,  Hoxton.  But  what  renders  this 
edition  pecuHarly  valuable  is^that  it  was  corrected  for  the 
press  by  the  rev.  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr)  Thomas  Hunt,  ooe  oS 
Dr..  Pocock's  learned  successors  in  the  Arabic  cbair« 

Dr.  Pocock  bad  married  in  1646,  while  be  was  resident 
upon  his  living  in  Berkshire ;  and  bad  nine  children.  W« 
have  only  an  account  of  bis  eldest  son  Edward  Poco^, 
who,  under  bis  father's  direction,  publisbed,  in  1671,  4ta, 
with  a  Latin  translation,  an  Arabic  work,  entitled  *^  PliU 
losophus  Autodidactus ;  sive,  Epistpja  Abu  Jaa&r  Ebn 
Tophail  de  Hai  Ebn  Yokdhan.  In  qua  ostenditur,  quo* 
modd  ex  inferiorum  contemplatione  ad  superiordm  noiitiaoi 
ratio  bumana  ascendere  possit.*'  In  1711,  ^Simon  Ockley 
published  an  English  translation  of  thin  book,  under  the 
title  of/'  The  Improvement  of  Human  Reason,  exhibited 
in  the  Life  of  Hai  |lbn  Yokdhan,'*  &c.  Svo ;  and  dedicated 
jk  to  Mr.  Pocock,  then  rector  of  Miiial  in  Wiltshire.  Mr. 
Pocock  had  allso  prepared  an  Arabic  history,  with  a  Latin 
'  version,  and  put  to  it  the  press  at  Oxford  ;  but  not  being 
worked  off  when  his  father  died,  he  withdrew  it,  upoi*r  a 
disgust  at  not  succeeding  his  father  in  the  Hebrew  profes* 
torship.  The  copy,  as  much  of  it  a9  was  printed,  and  the 
manuscript  history,  wj^re,  in  1740,  in  the  fa^nds  of  Mr. 
Pocock's  son,  then  rector  of  Mrnal. ' 

POCOCKE  (Richard)^  D.  D.  who  was  distantly  re- 
lated to  the  preceding,  but  added  the  e  to  hiji  name,  was 
the  son  of  Mr.  Richard  Pococke,  sequestrator  of  the  church 
of  AlUsaints  4n  Southampton,  and  head  roaster  of  the  free- 
school  there,  by  the  only  daughter  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Isaao 
Milles,  minister  of  Highcleer  in  Hampshire,  and  was  born 
at  Southampton  in  1704.     He  received  his  school-learning 

I  iife  by  Tvtllt. 
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«i»*ff^uia^28v»H  W!P:'%*t!ii?t^rti*Dr.  'SecKerilliyn'  tec- 


.     tl^?<*'Ofciim«6hS  ten'T»41aSitf^  'b*'  dib  Holy  Laod,- 

^Saei^ni^l&nU'i  «ttend6tfysq&M»ii{)<«hmi^as  6ne  athi» 
tl^eatWi6\!idp\misi  kaA  Wk  sMHi^S^  i^|idlht^(^  by  ii(s 
l^t^»Hi'^  kHihdekco^' of  l^ttblfHJ  ^In'Mifr^  ifsfff  he  ^as- 

rt^fte  telN<MMc4f  Orfiibtlj^,^  vafiart^^'t^'^ifl^'dyiW*  6f 'Dr. 
E**aftf^My«rWe('   •lif^^?tMSIHate*'«Jf'JtfieJ'IAi^!^  i*t»er 

e^imm  fd(^  BVflls^%t'AiWi^eMufl'ii^Ai«tf  tiaking  otit 
fcSn^at6atj"'*H9«tRWefifeH«iafp3P8»eiJef' ^A  July,  wa* 
^U;f)«t(!^  »«"tb^fl%lr^o7t<Nd^^B^rtat#(fi/e«tlf  to  ilie 

M^'«^yel^i<<'«uda^{i^  dPkri^pB^l^ie^ldHW^J'ytiiib'iie  was 
»'(S^  c($tfVsfe'df  bWvfetidbif?^''a-3'kilb^af « "hif  Desfc/ip- 


Hfe  ^^{1  'ttj?^i%?t_5y ^****^«')®^  ^^\^]\&Ft 
as  far 


posBesuoo  of  the  late  I^r|^MUf%  dean  of  .Ejceter,  his  first 
cous^. '  He  was  a  great  traveuer,  and  visited  other  places 
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besides  tbe  East  His  description  of  a  rock  on  the  west-» 
sid^  of  Dunbar  harbour  in  Scotland,  resembling  the  Giahts 
Causeway,  is  in  tbe  Philos.  Trans,  vol.  LII.  art,  17;  and  irt 
Archsologia^vol.  IL  p.  32,  his  account  of  sooie  antiquities 
found  in  Ireland.  When  travelling  through  .Scotland 
(where  he  preached  several  times  to  crowded  congrega- 
tions), he  stopped  at  Dingwal,  and  said  he  vfas  miich 
struck  and  pleased  with  its  appearance ;  for  the  situation 
of  it  brought  Jerusalem  to  his  remembrance,  and  he 
pointed  out  tbe  hill  which  resembled  Calvary.  Tbe  same 
similitude  was  observed  by  him  in  regard  to  Dartmouth  ; 
but  a  4to  volume  of  his  letters,  containing  his  travels  in 
England  and  Scotland,  was  lost.  He  preached  a  sermon 
in  1761  for  the  benefit  of  the  Magdalen  charity  in  Lon« 
don,  and  one  in  1762  before  tbe  incorporated  Society  ia 
Dublin. 

Among  the  MS  treasures  in  the  British  Museum,  are 
several  volumes  (48 1 1 — 4827)  tbe  gift  of  bishop  Pococke  ; 
Tiz.  '^  Minutes  and  Registers  of  the  Philosophical  Society 
of  Dublin,  from  1683  to  1687,  with  a  c^opy  of  the  {Kipers 
read  before  them  ;**  and  ^*  Registers  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Dublin,  from  Aug«  H,  1707,  with  copies  of 
some  of  these  papers  read  before  them ;''  also  *^  Several  > 
>  Extracts  taken  out  of  the  Records  in  Birmingham's  Tower  ;!* 
*'An  Account  of  the  Franciscan  Abbeys,  Bouses,  and 
Friaries,  in  Ireland,*'  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  Cumberland,  whose  paintings  are  to  be  viewed  with 
some  caution,  gives  the  following  as  characteristic  sketches 
of  bishop  Pococke :  ^*  That  celebrated  oriental  traveller 
and  author  was  a  man  of  mild  manners  and  primitive  sim* 
plicity  ;  having  given  the  world  a  full  detail  of  his  resear-v 
ches  in  Egypt,  he  seemed  to  bold  himself  excused  from 
saying  any  thing  more  about  them,  and  observed  in  ge- 
neral an  obdurate  taciturnity.  In  his  carriage  and  deport-> 
ment  be  appeared  to  have  contracted  something  of  tbe^ 
Arab  character,  yet  there  was  no  austerity  in  his  silence, 
and  though  his  air  was  solemn,  his  temper  was  serene* 
When  we  were  on  our  road  to  Ireland,  I  saw  from  the 
windows  of  the  inn  at  Daventry  a  cavalcade  of  horsemea 
approaching  on  a  gentle  trot,  headed  by  an  elderly  chief 
in  clerical  attire,  who  was  followed  by  five  servants  at  dis* 
tances  geometrically  measured  and  most  precisely  maint 
and  who;  upon  entering  the  imi)  {iroved  t«;be  this 
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dristuigiiifbed  prdate^  colditotin;  his  hdrdeivitfa  the  pbleg«< 
miitic  pfttience  of  a  Schetk.'* ' 

POGGIO  (BftAcciOLim),  one  of  the  remen  of  lite- 
rat  urc^  vms.tbe  sod  of  Guccio  Braccidiiii,  and  was  born  ia 
i3ft0,  at  Terrasuora^  a  small  towD  situated  in  the  territory 
of  the  republic  of.  Florenee^  not  far  from  Areazo.  He 
ijiberited  from  his^  father  who. had  been  a  notary,  but  had 
lost  his  property,  no  advantages  of  rank  or  fortune,  yet 
ifi  a  literary  p^int  of  view,  soBie  eircdmstances  of  his  biihth 
were  stngulaiiy  propitious*  At  the  ^close  of  the  fourteenth 
octitiiry,  the  dawn  of  literatsure  was  i^pearing,  and  the 
city  of  Florence  wa»  d«Bting;aisbed  by  the  zeal  ilrith  which 
its  priaeipal  inhabitant  eultiTated  and  patronized  the  libe- 
ral arts.  It  was  eonsequenlly  the  fovouriiie  resort  of  the 
ablest  sobolairs  of  the  time;  some  of  whom  were  induced 
by  the  offer  of  considerable  salaries,  to  undertake  the  task 
of  public  instirtictian.  In  this  celebrated,  school,.  Poggio^ 
applied  himself  to « the  study  of  the  Latin  tongue,  under 
the  direction  of  John  of  RsKv^ma ; :  and  of  Gteek,  under 
Manuel  Chrysoloraa.  When  he  bad  acquired  a  competent 
kndivtedge  of  these  languq^s^  hb  qnittedtFiorence^  and  went* 
to  Rome,  where  his-  literary  reputation  introdueed  him  ta 
the  notice  of  pope  Bopifkce  |X.  whortbok  hitn  into  his  ser- 
vice^ and'  promoted  him  to*  die  oSS^e^bt  wri^  of  the  apoa*> 
tolic  letters,  probably  about  1402.  At  this  titne  Italy  was 
convulsed  by  war  and  faction,  and  iu-  that  celebrated  ec«. 
clesiastical  feud,  which  is  comlioaly  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  ^  schism  of  the  We8t,V  no  fewer  than  six  of 
PoggTO*s  patrons,  the  popes,  were  implicated  in  its  pro'-s* 
gress and  consequences.  In  14l4  we  find  Poggio attending 
the  4nfiimoUs  pope  John  to  Constance,  in  quaiit}?  of  secre-' 
tary;  but  as  ^is  pontiff  fled  from  the  council,  his  house- 
hold was  dispersed,  aqd  Poggio  remained  some  time  at 
Constance*  Having  a  good  deal  of  leisure,  he  employed 
his  vacant  hours  in  studying,  the  Hebrew  language,  uiuier 
the  direction  of  a  Jew  who  had  been  converted  to  the- 
Christian  faith.  ^  The  first  act  of  the  couuoil  of  Constance 
was  the  trial  of  pope  John,  who  was  convicted  of  the  most 
atrocious  vices  incident  to  the  vilest  corruption  of  human 
nature,  for  which  they  degraded  him  from  his  dignity,  and 
deprived  him  of  his  liberty.  It  was  ^Iso  by  i^i^  council; 
that  John  Huss,  the  celebrated  Bohemian  reformer,  was 

•  NichoJi'iBowyer.— C«inb«claiia*iljfe»  ' 
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e;iamiped  and  cobdeuuied, ,  and  that  Jeroine  p(  Prague^  in 
1416,  waa  tried.  Poggio,  who.  was  .present  at  Jerpoie**  ' 
trial,  gave. tbat  very,  eloquent  aA:pounfe  of  the,  martyr's  ber 
baviour  wbicb' we  bave.abready  noticed  (See  JjOtOM^  QP 
Praciiib),  and  wbicb  proves,  in  the  <^nioa  of  Poggio'ft  Uon 
grapber,  that  be  possessed  a  hearth'  wbicb  daily  iiHercoiurs^ 
with  bigoted  believers  and  licentioua  hypocrites  xqa}14  i^ 
deaden  to  »tbe  impulses  of  humaDity.'^  .   ,       ( 

The  vacancy  in   the  pontifical  throne  .still    affording 
Poggio  1^  considerable  degree  of  l^iflure,    be  undertopkr 
about  tlus  time  an  expedition  of  no  small  importai]ijce  ito* 
the  interests  of  litecature^  in  quest  of  sucb  ancient  manu*- 
scripts  of  classic  authors  as  were  scattered  in  various  mo- 
nasteries and.  other  fbpositocies  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Constance,  where  tbey  we^e  in  danger  of  perishing  tbroiigh 
neglect ;  and  in  this  be.  was  successful  beyond  any  indivi* 
dual  of  bis  time.;    Among  otber  precious  relics  tbus  .reco« 
vei^d^  was, a  complete.€Dpy  of  Quinlilian ;  pan  of.  the  Ar- 
gonautics  of  Yaleriua.F^laecos^  Asconius  Pedi^usi's  Com-- 
ment  on  eight  of  Ciceco^s. orations  ;  several  of  tbe  oratiooa^ 
of  Cicero ;  Silius  Italicua;  L$^tantiu^/^  de  ira  Dei  ^"  Ve- 
getius  <^  de.  xe  militari;"  ^nn^i|s.^|^aroeUu| ;.  Apiuuiajnps^ 
Marcellinus}  Lucretius ;.<P.olaq[ie)laf;  .l^'ertullian ;   twelve 
of  tbe  comedies  of  Plains;  and  vfu^i9us. ,Qtber  works^ . or 
parts  of  tbe  wprks  of  tbe  ancient-.^U^siiic^,  wiiicb  are  enu*^- 
merated  by  bis  biographer.     ,     .  m    •.    i 

After  tbe  ec«)#!HSL^cdl  fcud  bad  bj^i^a  ivt;  ^Qfaj^  me^wve^ 
composed)  Mlaruo^V.  bj^<;ame  the  n^w;|]^9((ti{]f^,bi^t*f^Qgg;(>> 
did  not  at  fir^,JajpW  .any.oflS^e  ^n^r  Jp^m,  ^,,J;^iii^iA^ 
j^ngland  in.  conseqii^nce  (^t  w  .iaviti^tip(itVMl4f ^  ^  »b^,Kfn; 
ceived  from  B«Kifprt„  bishop  of  Wi^fie/^^ern..  B^y^fi^; 
to  have  observed  with  ohngrin  tbeingquHivpt^ft^j^^^^li^ 
public  mind  in  ftritain,  whwicompf^wl  wj^fe'^ttva  ^fif,h^ 
sias&ic  love  of  elegawit  fi^ewtuiiftfc  ,'^R)iii5b^HF»>!i»h^d  ,,^, 
adorned  hJftiHitive  powu^y.!.  I)«ringj3i^,feM  ^^^t)^^ 

received  9^  invitaijon .  to  ^ajkie^^tb^  offip^ij/^^^^mrjltat 
Martin  y.,wbiqh  wa§  th^m^^^f^^iiy/^^i^pt^^i^ 
be^ia^sa^d  (a  have  been  disappoin tied.  ^^.tb%exp^f;tf^^g(is.bct 
bad  formed  from  tbe  bishop  of  Wipcbe^r/ ./.^i^^i^^lp^  ^f^ 
bia  arrival  at  Rooiie  is  not  exactly  ascerl^ined ;.  bul  ii.^f^ 
pears  that  his  first  care  after  bis  re-establisbm^nt.j^r.tb% 
sacred  chancery,,  was. to  renew  .witb  bis  friends  .the. pi^i>. 
sonal  and  epistolary  communication  whicb  his  long  absence 
from  Italy  bad  interrupted..  He  now  also  resumed  bis.  pri« 
Tate  studies^  and  in  1429  published  his  ^<  Dialogue  on  Ava- 
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i'ieey^Viti  which  be  satirized,  with  great  severityi  the  frtitrs 
\Who  were  a  branch  of  the  order  of  the  Franciscans,  and 
who,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  strictness  with  which 
they  professed  to  exercise  their  conventual  discipline,  were 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  Fratres  Obsefvanti^.    He  in-'' 
yeighs  also  against  the  monastic  life  with  great  freedom, 
bat  with  a  levity  which  renders  it  very  questionable  whe- 
ther any  kind  of  religious  life  was  much  to  his  taste.  When 
Eugenius  IV.  was  raised  to  the  pontificate,  his  authority 
commenced  with  unhappy  omens>  being  engaged  in  quar- 
rels both  in  Italy  and  Germauy ;  and  Poggio,  foreseeing 
the  disastrous  event,  wrote  freely  upon  the  subject  to  the 
cardinal  Julian,  the  pope's  legate,  that  he  might  gain  him 
over  to  his  master^s  interest.     In  this  letter  were  some 
smart  strokes  of  satiric  v^it,  which  the  disappointed  and 
irritated  mind  of  Julian  could  not  well  bear.     Poggio's 
morals  were  not  free  from  blame ;  and  th,e  cardinal  in  his 
answer  reminds  him  of  having  children,  which,  he  observes^ 
'^  is  inconsistent  with  the  obligations  of  an  ecclesiastic ; 
and  by  a  mistress,  which  is  discreditable  to  the  character 
of  a  layman.'*     To  these  reproaches  Poggio  replied  in  a 
letter  replete  with  the  keenest  sarcasm.     He  pleaded  guilty 
to  the  charge  which  bad  been  exhibited  against  him,  and 
candidly  confessed  that  he  had  deviated  from  the  paths  of 
virtue^  but  excused  himself  by  the  com mon-place  argu- 
ment that  many  ecclesiastics  had  done  the  same.     In  1433, 
when  the  pope  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Rome,  Poggio  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  obliged  to  ransom  himself  by  a  large 
sum  of  money.     He  then  repaired  to  Florence,  where  he 
attached  himself  to  the  celebrated  Cosmo  de  Medici,  and 
in  consequence  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Francis 
Philelpbus  (See  Philei^phus),  lyhich  was  conducted  with 
mutual,  rancour.     Poggio  now  purchased  a  villa  at  Va)- 
darno,  which  he  decorated  with  ancient  sculpture  and  mo-~ 
faumeuts  of  art ;  and  such  was  thi;  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  reptiblic  ef  Florence,  that  he  and  bis  children 
were  exempted  from  the  payment  of  taxes.  These  children^ 
all  illegitimate,  amounted  to  fourteien  ;,  but  in  1435,  when 
be  bad  attained  his  fifty -iifth  year,  he  fiismissed  them  and 
their   mother  without  provision,    and  married   a  girl  of 
eighteen  years  old.  « On  this  occasion  be  wrote  a  formal 
treatise  on  the  propriety  of  an  old  man  marrying  a  youug 
girl :  the  treatise  is  lost,  and  would  be  of  little  con^equenee 
if  recovered,  siince  the  question  was  not  whether  an  old 

H  2  '       .  .  .  > 
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nwD  tlyMild  m^rry  a  voupe.^girl,  hatwhetjier.  %n,oM  m^p 

should,,  discard  l)is  jilj^giti,.!^*,^  .  b^»j;iring  uj]  ^ddslge/h^ 
senfuality  under  th|B  factn.pf  oiiarria^fa! ,  Aq.  bow^ver,  men 
in  vearg  who  piurr;  so.'dijtp/oppiltioWt^ly.are generally  veff 
ardent  lovers^  be  celebfiit^s  .bi$  yt^utiij;  bndp.for  her  gre^ 
beaucy,  modesty,  bsiis?,.  &c,'  .,     ' .  '   '  ■    .    "    "^.■ 

Whatever  mi^t  be,  tl?e  cftw  yiA  hi^-,n(i9^I,  Poggifl*^ 
literary  r^ppta^ion  began,  aboiAt  this  ttiii!?  to  be  exten>iv<;ty 
diffused,,  and  hiswrjliikge  lie^aine.aii  ol^ject of  ffeqdent  ib- 
<^uiry  among,  the  lea.rQfJ.  ^ome  of  who^i  ao^cued  liim  to 
publish  a  QoUectiofi  of'^ii  e|>,i!jLleat  from  a,(jerttsal,of  .#hich 
th^y  bad  ofien  derjv'pif g^rati^pafion.  TTij.s ,  req>i.est  t'ov^td 
;do^  butb^  highly  agre^iilileiQ,  bis.  feelings,  ,aiid  he  readily 
took  the  reqpttijt^  Ht^ps  f9  cbinply  with  it.  This  tvas  foU  ' 
lo^ed  by.a  funeral  oruiiun.  in  hoaour  of  his  friend  Niccol{> 
Niccoii.  In  1440  he  [^'t»liished  ^his  ',*  Dialogue  on  N07 
biiity,"  awort>vbjch,hiBbiugna)>h£rsaya,  greatly  .iacrease4 
bis  reputation,  by.  the  lumipousues^  of  iu  ui^thpd,  the  ete^ 
gsnceof  its  diction,  and  the  l«arii<;d  rafer^nci;s  with  wbicb 
It  was  ioter^peri^edr  I'tiis  was  followed  by  his  dialogue 
**  On  the  unhappjness  of  Prince^,"  in  wbicb  be  dwells  witji 
96  ini^ch  eifergy  on  the  vices  of  exalted  rank,  an  to  affqnf 
room  fQr  si^^pjcioHi  that  cesentnient  and  iudtgnav^oiibdd  <a^ 
least  a^  ipKKb  iudueac^iu  its  coiapoEatvou  as  t^e  sugges- 
tioDAof  ptl(|0A«phy,  .  Hpyr^ver.  th^efTu^ous  of  tBaruseifesii 
l^at  occur  in  tni>  dialogue  aro^  iiittn'sp^rEed.  with  precepts 
of.awodtfiqtaiky,  and  thebiltoiic  det^a.'wjlh  wbifCh  it 
abounds  vti  bod)  enttrtaioiqg  and  iiMtrilctiirtq.  ' 
.  Although  P4gg<0  itM  th^  o&ce  ^f.  apostolic  s^qrelai^ 
under  seven.  prniUfe  be  had  ney^  reflcfaied  aily  of  die  ^<^ 
perior  .departaieiiH  of  tbe  H^W'^  chan<lery. .  Hut'  when 
JJicbohw  V,  8i«u«fc4.^e>oVitiiJcat  thr.dp«j,  hit'pVbst>e<j9 
were  biigbfcaned  ;  aiidiljp.indBigfid  tlierhrtpe' «  spfeftJiiib 
the  remainder  p^  hii  4ayf^  ji)  &' state  <^.'M^ijeml£nt;e,  if 
lipt  otatiu 
irith  the  pe 

This  «;!« .s 
toius  patr 
tune,"  t^^ 
catipgmax 
,  of  qtieiidid 
be  also,  pul 
ueDtioDed,  .  At  the  request,  and:  oader^  tlut  {Hurclpag^.  of 
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^)^jk«  id?4  contribateit'  to  Ybe'illfastration  oT  Grecian 
litenrure,  by  «  Latin  tramUtbn  of  tbe  works  oF  Dipdoraa 
,5it:plli»,  and  thip  "Cyropaedia"  dif  Xenophon.  Dtiring 
'^^P^^QCi  vtbkh'Tftged  fn  nlHoaS^ftTts  orttaly,  in  1450, 
roggib  visited  the  piaeeof  his  hatiiiej;  And  aVaiRng  bim- 
«lf  Of  rthisjritertal  of  rthiJiation  fham  the  duties  of  hii 
,fl$ce,  he  ptrblijhed  his  "Liber  Facttiahim,"  or  cblFectiod 
of  jocoai  talesj  Cbntainltig' anecdotes  of  seVtl'ral  eminent 
pftrsoiii  who  fldurisbed  ddringtbe  fourteenth  liiid  Hfieeoih 
.tennarits.  This  work  Acquired  i  considerable  jdegree  Of 
popularity,  and  wtut  nad,  h&t  only  in  the  naffre  country 
of  its  antbor,  but  also  in  Fhiiic«,  Spain,  OCrinany,  an^ 
Sritain,  VeiT  little  indeed  to'  the  ei^it  of  tbe  readers,  as  it 
it^nnUs  with  grOss  and  abominable  irf^ecendies.  In  14Jt 
ba^^ediCBtcd  to  the  cardinal  Pfxxpero  Colonna,  his  "  His- 
.tj)r?a  disceptatira  leonvitialh."  In  1459  Poggio  *as  ele- 
vate^ to  the  'cbanceitort>M[j  of  Florence ;  and  at  the  same 
ttnie  he  Was' chosen  One  of  the  "  Priori  degii  arti,"  or  pre- 
^deitts  of  the  trading  companies;  both  wbibh  office*  he 
held  lilt  his  death,  vthich  Dftpf^ned  'OctcJber  30,  1459. 
IVoiwitfistsndtng'fht:  iniiltiplicUy  of  Jih  buVirf^,  and  tbe 
advdtices  of^ge,  he  prosecuted' bis  studies  with  bis  accus^ 
tQ.nied  ai^au^^  and^plibli^h^d'a  cliatq^e  **  De  miserilhu-  - 
natlee  conSltibnis,''  find  9  vi  iss,"  with 

t^T;iew,-ojf,esta,(iljsiitqg,'a'p  y,  which 

iiepmj^jp^liare  6.eeii' tifl,  tbil  lely,  tbaf 

ApuJeius  w^^ipdebteS  to  ]  na  of  his 

,^Jl?inu!!  awr^j.''.    ;,T^"c  lj«i  :b  he  en- 

l^etj,"  wasVbiSj'V;pi9f;ore  tJf  nto  eight 

pgPjfcs,  J  apd  CQRipreReiitRng  i  the  Flo- 

^gtin»l,'«*r^  wnce^iie.d  fr^  if  Naple* 

,Jo"^»5f  ^ift"S,is|ory.W»Vtri  yJacopo, 

Cftha^^  ^tf;iM,fe§ir-feRj^§[«VJf.»y,  tbe_t^^  of 


iy»  fpJ^aj,  fe$ir  -feRj^&pbf q. »^  t^e _ toll 

i^Oj.  Hft^^i^ar^p,  ^E'^%  ^3'iejuded"his^direer'  in 


tfae,^p^^|^a^Qf3flijlve?MrTO|;ect,*and.  ifa  the  tranquil 
.pnjo^f^^  oE|)joci^sbj(.'^,i^uc  coniforts.'  '  His  pcmaips 
^ete^•inxorf;^'Yl\^  sdTepm'  msgrtircehce  In  tbe  church  of 
^aflj^'(J:^oce«  Fl^gnce^ajid'Rl^  Teiiow-ciiizfeos  testified 
if(w!>,i:es^U9Jhbw'ti|HlBi»«af|^*irtuei,  by  erecting  a  sta- 
-twe  ,tp  ht»  poeinoVy  bri  me  front  of  the  chiitcb  of'  Sants' 
Maria' d«rFiore^.,, As  the  citizen  of  a  free  state,  ^hich  bo 
dequ^^tj  a-  Ii'ijtJf  ijpnotir,  be  Improved  every  cfpportuni^ 
that  bccnrfed  for  increasing  *tid  dUplt^-iag  tbe  glory  of  the 
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Tuscan  ;rf public.    Although,  be  was  honoured  by  the  fa«^ 
vour  of  the  great,  he  never  sacrificed  his  independence  at 
the  shrine  of  power,  but  uniformly  maintained  the  ihge* 
nuous  sentiments  of  freedom.     I^uch  was  the  state  of  mo-- 
rals  in.  bis  time,  that  the  licentiousness  which  disgraced  ther 
early  period  of  his  life,  and  the  indecent  levity  which  oc-« 
(:ars  in  some  of  his  writings,  did  not  deprive  him  of  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  greatest  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,' or  cause  bim 
to  forfeit  the  favour  of  the  pious  Eugenius,  or  of  the  moral 
ai|d  accomplished  Nicplas  V,     To  those  with  whom  he 
maintained  a  personal  intercourse,  he  recommended  him- 
self by  the  urbanity  of  bis  7nannei:s,  the  strength  of  hia 
judgment,  i^nd  the  sportiyeness  of  his  wit.     '^  As  a  scholar, 
Poggio'is  entitled  to  distinguished  praise.     By  assiduous 
9tudy,.  he  became  a  considerable  proficient  in  the  Greek 
language,  and  intimately  (conversant  with  the  works  of  the 
Jloman  classic  authors.     In  selecting,  as  his  exemplar  in 
Latin  composition^  the  style  of  Cicero,  he  manifested  the 
discernment  of  true  taste ;  and  his  endeavours  to  imitate 
thii^  efxquisite  model,  were  far  from  being  unsuccessful.   Hia 
diction  is  flowing,  and  his  periods  are  well  balanced.     But 
by  the  occasional  admission  of  barbarous  words  and  unau-. 
t^pfized  phraseology,  he  reminds  his  readers,  that  at  tbe. 
tii^p  when  he  wrote,  the  iron. age  of  literature  was  but 
^tely  terminated.     His  striking  fault  is  diffuseness— a  dif^ 
fuseness  which  seems  to  ajrise,  not  so  much  from  the  co- 
pioufness  of  bis  thoughts,  as  firom  tbe  difficulty  which  be 
experienced  in  clearly  expressing  his  ideas.     It  must,  how* 
ever,  be  observed,  that  he  did  not,  like  many  modern 
authors  who  are  celebrated  for  their  Latinity^  slavishly 
confine  bimself  to  tbe  compilation  of  centos  from  the  works 
of  the  ancients.     In  the  proseciition  of  his  literary  labours,^ 
be  drew  from  bis  own  stores ;  and  those  frequeqt  allusions 
to  the  customs  and  transactions  of  his  own  times,  which 
render  bis  waitings  so  interesting,  must,  at  a  period  whea 
the  Latin  language  was  just  rescued  from  the  grossest  >bar-< 
barism,  have  rendered  their  composition  peculiarly  difficult. 
When  compared  with  the  works  of  his  immediate  predeces- 
aorsj  the  writings  of  Poggio  are  truly  astonishing.     Rising 
to  a  degree  of  elegance,  to  be  ^sought  for  in  vain  in  the 
rugged   L^tinity  of  Petrarca  and  Coluccio  jSalutati,   he 
prepared  the  way  for  the  correctness,  of  Politian,  and.  of 
the  other  eminent  scholars  whose  gratitude  has  reflected 
such  splendid   lustre  on  the  character  of   Lorenzo  de 
jMedici.^'  -     .     .  . 
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'Tb6  wurldi^of  Poggio  were  published  togelbet  at  Be»i1f 
in  laSS^;  wbich  ia  reckooed  ijhe  nHMt  oomplet^  editiop/ 

'  fOlLLY  (Frahcis)^  a  very  excelleot  French  eitgraver; 
-wid.borti  at  AhbeyiUe;ia  1^22,'  and  bred  Qudet  Pierre  Xhk^ 
ret.  He  completed  bi&kuowledge  of  his  art  by  areaidenca 
>€»£  seven  ye&rs  at  Rome) ;•  and  on  his  retqcn  to  Paris,  dis* 
liBdrgatshed  himself  by  maoy  capital  works  from  pictures  of 
saoredatid  profane  history^  >  and  portraits  of  various  siaes# 
JLouis  XIV.  made  him  hk  engraver  in  ordinary,  in » 166  4, 
4ejrpressly  oq  aecexmr  of  his  ineriv  aiid.the  works  Jie  hafl 
]Krt)lisbed  in  Italy,  as  wcAliaain^ -France^  lie  drew  as  ^kilr 
fdliy  as  he  engraved.  PrqcisioiiF  of  otttline,  boldness,  firm* 
ness,  and,  clearness,  are  the  characteristics  ef  his  plates ; 
and  it  is  reoordied  to  hisiiafii(Hiri^  that)  be  never  degraded 
ins  abilities  by  engraving  aoy  subject  ofan  immoral  kind« 
He  died!  in  1693.  .  Hi^hrotbef  NicOLASyiw^o  was  also  an 
able  engraver^  survived  bim  otly'tbreejyear^^  and  both 
left  sonfs,'  wbo  applied -their  lalentS' to  painting  and  en« 
graving.*    '      .r    •  *- 

-  POIR£T  (P£T£&),>famousiOnly  for  his  lot^  of  mystih 
cism  and  enthusiasm^  and-  far  .his  writings  conformable  to 
those  sentiments^  wmihotn  at  M«ta»  April  15,  1646,  and 
adulated  lat.Badier  ill;  SvvgUbaetolaQc^  ^e  ccdlege  of  Eras- 
mus. Hiaiathery  who  was  aiawe«(d*cutlert  placed  him  ais 
pifpil  to  nuam^iter^  aodi  fsmom  ium  ifte  learoed  design  at 
leasts  andordtaiined  «»iai4ieh  of  the  art  aa  to  draw  the  por« 
tr^of  bisi  fevhiiritfii  MMdioie  BKH^Kignon,  This  pursuit 
bowever^T  bd  foEsook  €or  ^herJe^Ksed  languyges,  philoso* 
pbyvdrnd^heolegyl  ,7lle  becaseiB  ai.minister  at  Heidelbei|; 
iw  1M8,  ,aMlf.at:  Amsr^l  dbthmed}  a  .^imifaur  situation  in 

J€(94.-  'iienQli^vWaa^thatiheimet  mth  ^ j^rotki* of  the.mya-y. 
tioai%¥ilBrs^Mdiiiwych^^p(mioe^riy/with  those  of  madaoie 
BiMWgtiouv^liieJifeeame  toithO'iiitMrastiiit^  Madapte 

fi«rfon^wan>anodi6r  ofi  hiniiisjnn2riies,taiid;be^del^rmine^ 
!»  lite>iaeqoidingiiDath|^rriiiMGiM6i(/>  Xoffatds  the  end  of 
life  he^^ediitoi'flisiRiberg^  lAuflallan^.  w^»^q  he  / diedi^ 
t/boji^h ,/ !i9d9v»^  (fdier.iagQi  of  iseiteiii^^Atffeeo  i  Avs ■  .works 
ave^di^ icfft^thdiaiyfitiGaii  1uQd£^4.:^f?^ Oogite^imi^  ratMK^alf s 
de^^Dbo,'!: JldMU  ill^fj :/lte$i£twi]qe(i^prioied4 ,  i^  5^  .Ju'cecp- 

-.  1  It  ip,  npt^9U&mt^rf  Uh  luid  /anV  other  refer^^op  thai}  to  Sbepb^fd^  elegant  aud 
elaborate  life  of  Poggio,  published  io  1802,  and  which  w  at  the  same  time  aa 
excellent  historical  iftustration  of  a  ftiy  intetesUng  peri#d  in  the  revival  ^f  litt- 
ratnre.  , 

*  MorerL^-Strutt'  Dictionacy*         . .      • 
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nomie  Oivine/^  \%%1^  in  7  Toli.  8vo,  in  which  all  the 
ooiibus  of  BbmijgfMfn  are  repeated*  3.  <<  La  P^lx  des 
bonnes  Anies/*  Amst  1687,  12 Ao.  4.  <^  Let  Prinim)^ 
soKdes de ia  Reiigton Cbretieane,*M705,  l2mo.  B.  ^^ThcM^ 
^gie  da  Coftar/*  Cologne,  1697,  9  vob.  l2ino.    6.  .He 

Sublisbed  aho  *^  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  OMdanie 
ionrighoti,  in  twemy-oiie  vohiaiesi  octavo,  with  'a  life  of 
that  pious  embiisiast  1.  An  attempt  to  attack:  Destertes^ 
in  a  treatise  ^  de  Eiuditlone  tripIioi,*^>  in  2  toIs.  4to,  re*- 
printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1707.  This  being  directed 
against  Descartes,  has  been  ecMnpared  to  ihe  attack  of  the 
Tiper  upon  the  file.-  It  contains,  bowevefi  some  good  ob* 
ienrations.-' 

POIS,  or  PISO  (NiCHdtAS  le),  an  eminent  physician^ 
was  bora  al  Nancy,  in  1527.  He  studied  medicine  at 
Paris  nnd^  Sytritts^  together  with  his  elder  brotberi  An- 
thony Lepois,  vrtio  Wa4  aftentirds  first  physician  to  Cbaiftes 
IIL  dnke  of  Lerraiiie^  rad  author  of  ii  valuable  work  cmi 
ancient  coins.  Nicholas  succeeded  him  as  the  duke*s  phy«* 
sician  in  1 378.  The  result  ef  lUs  pracliee,  and  of  his 
rery  extensive  I'eading,  was  «t  IfaMt  diaani  up  onty  for  the 
ttse  of  his  sons.  Christian  aild  •Obarleii  whoaa  be  destined 
ibr  the  medical  pr^rfessidnf  bat  behig  pitsvafted  on  to  pnUish 
k,  i€  was  prtikted  at  PrandbfC/in  1580,  in  fcAo,  under 
the  title  of  <<^Decog0otfeeadte  ei  Mrandia  prasripui  itoter^ 
nis  hiimani  colrporis  ftiorbis,  Libritres,  ec  eksrissimoram 
medicorom,  turn  vetetrutn,  tuns  lecentiowim,  aiiokiainehtis 
ndn  fta  pridem  collect^**  Boi^halive  4iad  so  high  an  opi** 
mon  of  this  author,  that  be  edited  this  woik,  adding;  n 
prefiice  to  it,'  at  Leydeti,  1796^  iir  two  vdumes,  tiuiMtOv; 
and  it  was  agsiito  fepriitted  at  Leipsie  \tk  1766,  2  Tois.  Sfou 
The  time  of  bis  death  has  not  b<9en  recesded.^ 

POIS  (CtfARLfts  LE>,  isNm  6f  the  preeadibg,  was.  bora  at 
Nancy  in  1563,  atid  f  dutated  at  the  college  jof  NaYarrej 
at  Paris,  wbere  he  distingufshed  himself'  h^  hiairapid  ^4 
rancement  in  the -knowledge  of  th^  lm^iMl||ei^..beils»  Ict^ 
tres^  and  jphitosopby.  He  received  the'degsec?  erf  Mi  J^ 
in  the  university  of  'Paris  in  lS»«,^^kttdl1mftiaEiltehf 
commenced  his  career  in  tlie  schools' of  *Bliedsainif,;>wbiehr 
he  pursued  at  Paris,  Padua,  and  other  scbools>tof  Italy, 
When  he  retunied  to  Paris  in  1588  be^toclK  hia  bachelor  a 

i  Nic«roa,  volt.  IV.  and  X.— •Mo9lieiiii.»*Bnic]Mr« 
i  £|oy  Diet.  Hilt  ds  Me diouw,  in  Mt.  L«  Foil* 
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dsgree  \n  nedicine,  .and  beeame  a  Ik^entiate ;  btit  haTiiig 
•li^eady  Axpiidded  his  Iktle  income  on  the  prenouB  paru 
0f'hu  medical  pvogreftSy  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Paris 
wit;foot  having  taien-  the  degree  of  doctor.  He  then  re- 
named to  his  native  city,  where  duke  Charles  III.  of  Lor- 
vaiiie  appointed  him  his  consulting  physician,  and  Duke 
fiem-y  IL  iostituted  a  facnlty  of  medicine  at  Ppnt-il* 
Moosson,  arid  nominated  him  dean  and  first  professor. 
Being  now  Enabled'  to  take  his  doctor'^  degree,  he  went 
t)»  Paris  for  that  purpose ;  and,  on  his  return,  commenced 
the  <taties  bf  his  professorship  in  November  1598,  which 
he  performeii  for  many  years  with  the  highest  reputar 
tion,  and  enjoyed  very  exiensive  practice  until  his  death, 
which  was  ooc^ioned  by  the  plague,  at  Nancy,  whither 
be  had  gone  to  administer  relief  to  those  afBicted  by  that 
diAMTder,  in  1633.  His  principal  publication  is  entitled 
*^  Sdectiorum  Observationum  et  Consiliorum  de  procte- 
ri[tis  hactenus  morbis,  effeotibusque  pruster  naturam  ab 
aqa&,  sea  scros&  colhivi^  et  deluvie  ortis,  Liber  singu- 
laris,?*  Poi>t4l-Mouss6n,  1618,  in  quarto*  This  work 
passed  through  seveml  subsequent  editions,  oiie  of  which, 
(tbiEU  of  Leyden  I78S),  Was  publisbed,  with  a  preface,  by 
tbe.celebrated  Boerhaave.  A  selectioti  from,  or  an  abridg- 
ineiit  of  it,  was  also  printed  in  1639,  with  the  title  of 
**  Piso  enucleatus,'^  in  l^mo.  His  other  works  were, 
**  Fhysicum  ComeUb  Specaliiiii,'*  Potite  ad  Montionem, 
1619,  in  8vo;  and  ^'Discours  de  la  Nature,  Causes,  et 
Semedesi  tant  curatffs  que  preservatifs,  des  maladies  po^ 
puia^ires,  acbompagn^es  de  Dysenterie  et  autres  Flux  de 
Ventre^''  ibid.'  \6tS^  in  I2ma.  He  translated  from  the 
SpimJb  into  Latin,  '^Ltidovici  Mercati  Instit^tiones  ad 
tisu  ni  et  e^mtn  eotlim  qui  artem  (uxatoriam  exercent,** 
Francfibrt,  162*5,  In  folio.  He  likewise  published  the  fol* 
lowing^^uYogy  of  his  first  patron  :  **CarolilII.,  Serenissitnrf, 
Poteirissimique  IXucis  Lotharingiie,  &e.,  Macarismos,  seu 
MfcitatiB  et  virtntum  egregio  Principe  dignai^ufn  corona,** 

'  POISSOK'  (NlcirOLAd  Jo8EI>h),  a  native  of  Paris,  and 
learned  priest  of  the  Oratory,  was  esteemed  well  acquainted 
with  philosopiry,  mathematics,  and  divifiity.  He  madtf  d 
eonsiderable  stay  in  Italy;  where  he  acquired' the  respect 

1  Eloy  Diet  Hkt  de  Medecine^  in  trt  Le  Pois.— Chaufepie^— lleet'i  Cyclo« 
pediju  ' 
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of  the  literati^  and  was  aoaielime  auperiior.,o£  JbiA.eongfvir 
gation  &t  Venddme,  .He  died  io  ao  Mvanced  ag^.  .At 
Xyonsy  May  dy  1710.  .  His  work^  are,  ^  SvkQ^m^ry  of  rthe 
CouociUy  printed  at  Lyons  1706^  in  twpvqIjuiQes,  fotio^ 
under  the.  title  ^^  Delectus  actorupii  EcclesisBi  |}oii?emdi% 
sen  nova  SumoiaConciliorum/'  &c.  The  secoi^d  vcdiUQie  J0 
•nearly  half  filled  with  notes  on  the  councils,  .and ,  valuab^ 
xenaarks  on  the  method,  mechanics,  and  mos^c  of  De^ 
cartes,  who  was  bis  friend.  He'jeft  also  some  oKiiPfiscriptii^ 
It  is  said,  that  be  was  in  possession  of  several  pieces  by 
<Clemangis  .  and .  Tbeopbylact,  which  have  r  never  bi^eB 
printed.^ 

POISSONNIER  (Peter  Isaac),  a  celebrated  Frendi- 
physician,  was  born. at  Dijon,  July  5,  1720.  After  study* 
ing  medicine,  he  succeeded  M.  Dubois Jn  1746  as  prof^* 
€or  of  physic  in  the.  college  de  France.  He  was  one  of  ^th^ 
first  wbo  gave  a  course  of  chemical  lectures  in  Paris.  .In 
1767  he  was  appointed  first  physician  to  the  French  ^ony, 
and  the  year  following  went  to  Russia  to  attend  the  em^ 
press  £lizabeth  in  her  illness.  He  remained  two  years  in 
Ilu$3ia,  and  as^sted  at  the  famous  experiment  reb^ve.to 
the  congelation  of  quicksilver,  of  which  be  .afterwftrds  gav^ 
an  accpunt  (inserted  in,  their  memoirs)^  to  tb,e  Academy  of 
sciences  at  Paris,  .who  bad  .elected  hint  >  member^.  §a^n 
after  he  returned,  to  France  he  was. promoted  to  the  i^nk  of 
councilor  of  ,i^tate  ;  s^nd  in  I7i$4  was  appointed  lA^pef^tpr*^ 
general  pf  physic,  surgery^^tid  pharma^^,  in  the  ports  agd 
colonies  of  France.  His  ingenious  method  of  procmr.^ijg 
fresh  from  sea-water,  by  di^tiilatioh,  proci^red  him,  in  17g4> 
a  pension  of  12,000  livres  a^year  from  the  Fre|iqh  gov^rRr 
ment.  In  1777,  he  resigned  bis  chair  at  .the  college  c^ 
France;  bm,  in  cof^ormity  to  aA,.j^^s^nimous  vot|9s.of  ;tJbe 
prpfcssors,  continued  to  preside  9t  th^r  public,  meetingist 
as  lon^  as  his  health,  wpuld  permit*,  M^ji^^Japde  ssQr^,  1^ 
nc,did  honour  tp,  this  ofl[ico*f,by  a^grwd.apd  &triki^(g%^r^ 
hy  the  .^igftity  of  bis  speed3^':uthe,n9j?ieness.,af  ki^,f9^r 
ner :  and  the  deservedly  higbiestiinatiou  ,in  whiQb  hg.W^g 
h^ld  >y  the  .public.'?  If  e  wa^,  duri^^ .^^e  reign  qf  itesroj^ 
jn^pri^oned,.  with  bi^  wbgl/e  family,  ;by,,Eob^Bpi^re^hptt 
was  liberated  on. the  d^ath  of  >tbat ovHf^^ter.  .H^4i^i4i|i 
Septeinhei  1797  or  179S. ;  He.is  said.^p  have  l^fthebind 
bim  a  very  valuable  collection  of  natural  history^  medals, 
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fttid  other  cotioftities.  '  He  wrote  deveml  treatises  belongs 
ing  to  his  profession,  vi^..  on  the  fever  of  St^  Domingo, 
the  diseases  of  seafnen,  an,  abridgment  of  anatomy,  &.c.^ 

POLE,  or  POOL  (Reginald),  an  eminent  cardinal,  and 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  descended  from  the  blood-^ 
royal  of  England,  being  a  younger  son  of  sir  Richard  Pole, 
K.G.  isind  coasin-german  to  Henry  VIL  by  Margaret,  dau^« 
ter  of  George  duke  of  Clarence,  younger  brother  to  king 
J^dward  IV.  He  was  born  at  Stoverton,  or  Stourton  castle, 
in  Staffordshire,  in  1500,  and  educated  at  first  in  the  Car*> 
thiisian  monastery  at  Sheen,  pear  Richmond,  in  Surrey, 
whence,  at  the  early  age  of  twelve,  be  was  removed  to 
Magdalen-college,  Oxford,  and  there  assisted  in  his  stur 
dies  by  Linacre  and  William  ^Latimer.  In  June  1515,  be 
took  the  degree  of  B,  A.  and  soon  after  entered  into  dea- 
con's orders.  Without  doubting  his  proficiency  in  his 
studies,  it  may  be  supposed  that  this  rapid  progress  in 
academical  honours  w^s  pwipg  to  his  family  interest  and 
pretensions.  Among  the  popish  states  abroad  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  admit  boys  of  noble  families  to  a  rank  in 
the  universities  or  the  church,  long  before  the  statutable 
or  canonical  periods.  One  object  for  such  hasty  prefer- 
ment  was,  that  they  might  be  entitled  to  hold  lucrative 
benefices,  and  the  rank  of  their  family  thus  supported ; 
^od  accordingly,  in  March  1517,  we  find  that  Pole  was 
made  prebendary  of  Roscombe,  in  the  church  of  Salisbury, 
to  which  were  added,  before  he  had  reached  his  nineteenth 
year,  the  deaneries. of  Winbourne  Minster,  and  Exeter. 
For  all  these  he  was  doubtless  indebted  to  his  relation 
Henry  VIII.  who  intended  him  for  the  highest  dignities  of 
the  church. 

Having  now  acquired  perhaps  as  much  learning  as  his. 
country  at  that  time  afforded,  he  was  desirous  of  visiting 
the  most  celebrated  universities  abroad,  to  complete  his 
education,  and  being  provided  by  the  king  with  a  pension, 
in  addition  to  the  profits  of  his  preferments,  he  fixed  bis 
residence  for  some  time  at  Padua,  where  he  hired  a  house 
and  kept  an  establishment  suitable  to  his  rank.  The  pro- 
fessors at  Padua  were  al  this  time  men  of  high  reputation,^ 
and  were  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  form- 
ing the  minjd  of  one  who  was  the  kinsman  and  favourite  of 
a  great  king,  and  might  hereafter  have  it  in  his  povifer 
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amply  to  reward  their  labqprsj^  and  wme  >  pi  A^tm^tn 
BOW  paitbok'oobly  of  htf  bouaty,  b^iiig  maif^aitie^'  by  bi^ 
in  bis  bouse..  Here  commenced  bis  acqiiaiifHuice  wi^ 
Bembo^^  Sadi^et,  and  Lofigblins^  wbicblait^d  tberemai^er 
of  their  lives,  and  here  also  bis  .«cquaio.ttince  took  its  ri^ie 
with  Erasmus,  who  bad  received  ifrom  his  friepd'  Lu}>setft 
very  fevoiirabie  representation  of  Pole.  He  therefore  erx* 
lered  into  an  epistolary  edrresponijiedce  with  bim,  wl^dii 
be  began  by  recommendipg  »to  bis  favbur  the  afterwaroi 
well»knowu  John  A  Lasoo,  (See  Alasco,  vol.  I.  p.  292^ 
Besides  the  aid  which  Pole  'received  ia  his  litudiea  itiafti 
Longolius  and  Lapset,  who  ia  said  to  have  been  enti^ 
tained  by  him  in  his  own  family,  be  paid  much  attenti^iia 
to  the  lectures  of  Leooicas^  an  eminent  Greek  scho)aiB^ 
who  taught  Pole  lo  relish  the  writings  of  Arist6tie  and 
Plato  in  the  original.  While  Pole  continued  at  Pa^u^ 
Longinus  died  in  1522^  and. such  was  the-  regard  P^l^ 
had  for, him  that  be  wrcrte  bis  life,  which  Dn  Neve  thinks 
was  not  only  the  first  but  'the  best  specimeo  be  gave  Hm 
public  of  his  abilities^  It  was  the  production,  bowevjes^ 
of  a  young  man  who  could  not  have  known  LongoUua 
aboi^e  tvi*o  years, 'and  he  has  tb^irefore  -fallen  into  $oVne  li)is« 
takes.  (See  Lonoueil.)  *  /.  / 

Pole  >  bad  arqaired  a  conriderabte  dej;re^  of  nepu^aupti 
in  Italy,  which  made  bis  mother,  ticmiv  countess  of  )^arUf» 
bury,  and  oibet  friends,  desirous  of  hi^./etui'n,  ti^t  tb^ 
same  display  of  bis  talents  might  sanction  tbe,honoi;rs  ia^ 
tended  for  him  \  an^  }i  was  bis  desiga  to  set  out  -for  Cng^ 
land  in  152^;  but  being  desirous  of  seeing  tbe.jubileei 
which  was  celebrated  this  y^r  at  Bonie^^^^e:  re^(f(e^  tf 
vi&it  that  city  first..  On  hisjv^mey  to  fiouie  b^  wae^  we 
are  tpldj'efvery  wliere- received  with  groBt5i:espeot;l3iut  ft 
Romeb^  contented '  himfelf  witl|.ji7ie;win;g  what  w^as^mp^t 
curious,  wTtbout  appe^ing^  at  the  jasp^l  courf. .  f^n  ^^ 
arrival  in  Cnglfind,  be  waf|  a^lf^ecj^th  great  re^pe9t  6y 
the  royal  ^amiiy^  and  by  the  pMWi/;at%ge^  ii(^u^h|ie»c?j^ 
io  hare  njerited.by  his  el^aut::s^n/4^<;()ii;kplished  manners, 
as  virell  aVi^be, profi(:iency  b^  biul  ma^derin/learninj^  Tba| 
learning  wa^,  still  bia  4vour^^  piirstiit,  appears  from  ^bis 


?bnui|fy  1523-4,  hq  was^c^Oi.     Fox  the  fdund«r,4iUvpash  it  i»  not  c^i^  ' 
>w  ot  Corpus  Gbristi  college,     tain  Uitt'liQ  ever  tooikiMMeiikMi;  and 


«  Id  Febi 
If  Q  »  fdloi 

Oxford,  'according  to  a  note  in  Wood's  moat  pr6babie  that  beldid  not.  Fdlkr 
CoKefcs  and  Halls,,  p.  39Q,  .  This  pp^  aayti  witbaii«^givin|^  bit  a«tbQriiy>  that 
pears  to  have  been  done  by.bithop    'b^  was  bred  tt  Corpus. 
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'  requesting  fron  ibe;  kiog  a  grant  of  the  Imiia  d^eaa  Colet 
ha(|  boitlt  in  th^  C^rdiosian  Jttooibt^ry)  wbi^fe  hie  Jaad  first 
i^^n  ji^iicated,  andwbere  be  iioyr  de?(H^  i^mtitlf  c^  studi' 
fbrabomTtwo  yetfrs. 

'  Tbd  Affair  of  king  Henry's  divorce  di^ew  Pole  firem  Us 
^etiiipinenV»  and  iied  ta  the  Mtngular  vicissitudes:  of  his  lifei 
TiSn^Was  a  ofeasjQye  which  he  greally  disapproved^  but  be 
is  Said'  to  baye'^ic^d  some^  rensons  for  bis  diaapprobation, 
dlffi^rent  fixxn  what  <:onsclence,  or  bis  religious  principles^ 
tnigbt  fktrly  have  suggested.  Notwithstanding  his  being 
liio  ecclesiastic, .  we  are.  told'  that  he  had  entertained  hopes 
"^espousing  the  princess  Mary,  and  that*  this  project  was 
even,  favoured  by  qu^en  Catherinei  who  bad  committM 
the  care  of  the  priricess*:s  education  to  the  countess  of 
(Si^H^bury,  Poie!s  mother.  WiMtterer  may  be  in  this  aust 
pic;iony  which  prevailed  for.matiy  years^  it  appears  that 
bef-  wisbed  to  be  but  of  the  way  while  the  matter  wcas  ina^i* 
tatiOn,  and.  therefore  obtained  leave  from  the  khi^  to  go 
tQ:  the  .university  of  Parrs,,  under  pretence  of  cootmuing 
his  theological,  studies*  Accordingly  he  ftpent  a  year  at 
f^ris,  from  Oct,  1529  to  Oct.l530)  during  which  time 
d^e  kttig  having  determined  to  consult  the  universities  of 
Eti^pe  respecting  i^ediforce,*  seat  to  Pole  to  solicit  his 
cai^e*  at  Paris.  Pole,  however, .  excused  himseJf  on  ac« 
G(»unt  of  his  wa[ntof  experi^tlte^  and  when  Henry  sent  over 
fljeHay,  as  jbiiit  commissioner,  left  the  whole  business  to 
^Ifiis  'coadjutdiv  afid*  retuj^ning  toEnglandy  weut  agai»  to 
hfy  favouirlte'fetirement  at  Sheem  Het^^  he  drew  up  his 
rbtoons^W  disapproving  of  the  divorce,  which  were  shown 
^'ibe  kirtg^^  wtio  probably  pot  tbebi. into Crar^mer's  hands. 
Crainmer  pniHied.  the  wit  «nd  argument  lamployed,  aad 
thiefty'^bbjecteS  tl[>  comnttttidg^^tbe  cause  to*  tfife  decision  of 
Mi^Vpope,  -which  Pole  had  tecottrmefided.  '  Pole's  consent 
tijt',^e,nfea^Ye,cifa!6vit:a%r,  kippM^^rsT  b^en-*a  favoofrite 

Ot^ec^  witb-tbe  lcit%;  and'^tlterieffiM^  iu  1^591',  the  arch<* 
lisbop^ic  of  York'  wi^  oflbr^  bfm  oh  ed^dttion'  that'  he 
li^^Md  itol^^oab'thb  div^cd;  bhcLfie  refused 'tbis^  dignity 
«n  iliivHy t^rtii  fMta  Jbktp'dm,4nti&k;  as^fte •^ays' in  bia 
^^tle  ^Ifciug  SkMraHd';  batwedii  kd»'Mtiiti€(n>siAd  his^eon- 
tdi^oe4  HeiilKU^^ddM)  to  hkve  giveti'hi^^htion  .ou  this 
lul^ect  jsQ  very  freely  to  the  king,;  that  he  dismissed  him 
if)>gr0l^|mg^.fn>0l  his  presence,  and  ni^ver  ient  for  him 
more*  .)^  '•  !    ■  •   ^ 

Pole  now  resdved  to  leave  the-kingdom,  from  a  dread 
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of  Henry's  fevengeftil  temper,  who,  howerer,  at  first  he* 
faaved  rather  better  than  might  have  been  expected;  fof 
be  not  only  permitted  Pole  to  go  abroad,  but  continaed 
the  pension  which  had  been  before  granted^  and  which  had 
always  been  regularly  paid.  Pole  then  passed  a  year  at 
the  university  of  Avignon  in  France,  the  air  of  which  place 
disagreeing  with  him,  he  went  in  1532  to  Padua^  Here 
he  divided  his  time  between  that  city  and  Venice,  apply-* 
ing  diligently  to  theological  studies,  and  was  respected,  as 
be  was  before,  by  the  learned  of  Italy.  After  he  had  been 
a  considerable  time  abroad,  bis  capricious  relative,  Henry 
Vill.  solicited  his  return,  but  Pole,  after  many  excuses, 
plainly  told  bis  majesty  that  he  neither  approved  his  di^ 
vorce,  nor  his  separation  from  the  chmrch  of  Rome*  The 
king  then  sent  him  Dn  Sampson's  book  in  defei>ce  of  the 
proceedings  in  England,  on  which  Pole  embodied  his  full 
opinion  on  these  proceedings,  in  bis  treatise  entitled  ^^  De 
unitateecclesiasttica.*'  Burnet  and  other  protestant,  histo- 
rians very  naturally  censure  this  work  as  devoid  of  sound 
argument,  and  Phillips  and  other  popish  writers  have  as 
highly  praised  it;  but  ail  must  agree  that  in  coarseness  of 
invective  it  does  not  comport  with  the  urbanity  of  style 
and  manner  hitherto  attributed  to  Pole.  Pole  in  fact 
seems  to  have  written  it  as  much  in  contempt  of  H^ry,  as 
with  a  view  to  convince  him ;  and  therefore,  when  Henry 
renewed  his  solicitations  for  bis  return,  that  he  might  talk 
all  these  matters  over  in  an  interview,  he  not  only  refused^ 
but  added  to  that  refusal  such  a  repetition  of  irritating  Ian-* 
guage  that  no  hope  of  reconciliation  could  be  entertained^ 
Henry  therefore  withdrew  his  pension,  and  stripped  him^ 
of  his  ecclesiastical  preferments. 

About  this  time  the  pope,  having  resolved  to  call  a  ge^ 
neral  council  for  the  reformation  of  the  church,  summoned 
several  > learned  men  to  Rome,  for  that- purpose,  and 
among  these  he  summoned  Pole  to  represent  England. 
As  soon  as  this  was  known  in  that  country,  bis  mother  and 
other  friends  requested  him  not  to  obey  the  pope's  sum- 
mons; and  at  first  he  was  irresolute,  but  the  importunities 
of  his  Italian  friends  prevailed,  and  he  airrived  at  Rome  in 
1536^  where  he  was  lodged  in  the  pope's  palace,  and 
treated  with  the  utmost  respect,  being  considered  as  one 
who  might  prove  a  very  powerful  agent  in  any  future  at- 
tempt to  reduce  his  native  land  to  the  dominion  of  the 
pope.    The  projected  scheme  of  reformation,    in  which 
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Fqle  assisted',  icsane.  to'  nothing ;'  biit  &  d^gn  was  novr 
formed  of  advancing  him  to  tbe  purple,  to  enable  hioi'  the 
better  to  piKMSote' the  interests  of  xhe  papal  see.  To  this 
be  objeotedy  and  bis  objisctions  certainly  do  biro  no  dis- 
ciGeda,,  as.a  z^akxiis^adberent  to  tbe  order  and  discipline  of 
bi&.cifurcb.  HewaAj  not'yet  in  boly  orders,  nor  haclTe- 
ceived  even;' tbe  clerical  tonsure,  notwithstanding  the  be-^ 
neApea  wbich  had  been  bestowed  on  him  ;•  and  be  repre- 
s^tcd  to  tbo'pope,  .tbat  «uch.a  dignity  would  at  this  junc* 
ture/ destroy,  all  his  influence  in  England,  by  subjecting 
ki4Qi<to>tbe  ifloputatioa of  being  todmucb  biassed  to  the  in* 
terest.of  the  papal  see;  and  would  also  have  a  natural  ten- 
dency, to  bring  ruin  on  bis  own  family.  He,  therefore^ 
iQtreated  bis  holiness  to  leave  bim,  at  least  for  the  present^ 
wbfsre  be  was^  adding  other  persuasives,  with  whieh  tbe 
pc^  «eemed  satisfied ;  but  tbe  very  next  *day,^  whether  in- 
duced by  -the.  imperial  emissaries,  or  of  his-  own  will,  be 

s  commanded  Pale's  immediate  obedience,  and  he  having 
submitted  to  tbe  tonsare,  was  created  cardinal- deacon  of 
S,  Nereus  and  AobiUec^,*  on  Dec.  22,'  1636.  Soon  after 
be  was  also  appointed  legate^  and  received  orders  to  de- 
part ioimi^diately  for > the  Qoasta of' France  aiKl  Flanders,-  to 

^  keep  up  tbe  spiriti«kf  the  pofMsb  party  in  England  ;  and  he 
bad  at  tbe  same  tiou^Jetters  from  tbe  pope  to  the  English 
natioi>,  or,  rathev>  tbenEnglisb  catholics,  tbe  French  king, 
ttie  king  o^jSaotlmfl,  ,imd  to ^sbe* emperor* s  sister,  wlio  was 
VQgeoli  oLtbe:>Iuow«i)oiifitrtes^  Bole  undertook  this  coa»- 
mission  with  J  great  readiness^  and  whether  from  ambition 
eiiybigotryt»eoMea)l[^.toJ>&.a  traitorito  bis  country.  In 
tb«  be^r^i^iii^  ctfi^Lent  lif87|  be  set  out  from  Rome,,  along 
witb.  bis  particular  friend^  the  ibishop.  of  > Verona,  and  a 
bafpMdscmievrelinbieta.vilssj  ficst*  destination  was  <o  France, 
ati4«ibefe«be,iie«mt?e4(bia<firBt.die0b^  for.  on  the  <very  day 
oii^  tfg^^\a^  Baiis,  itbe  Enesicb  king  sent  him  word  that 
heiiiMxi^dJneiibev^iadjme  biiDtto  ^eat  of. the  business  on 
MiMb.b0}fMMPe^  nc^aUow  bim  dj  make  any  stay*  in  his  do-^ 
mJAVKms.j.t|£^le(i]iow<ileairnt:^thafe  Henry.  VUi.  bad  pro-* 
claipie4!bi«»(#«tsiitiitar^andi«setja  price  (dOyOMDO  crowns)- on 
hisi  bea^i i  ir4j»f  then )procsaeded  to  Cambray,  buis  t»here  he 
met  withitbe  same  oppodition,  and  <was<  not  alio  wed  to  pur- 
sue<biii.j.MMieytfii  The'.eardinal  bisbop  of  Liege,  howevec^ 
invited>.bini,  and:  liberally  entertained  bim 'in  that  city, 
trlMire^be  xemMiied  tbree  mouths,'  in  hopes  of  more  fovopr- 
Abie  acGaun42»ifroia  tbe  emperor  .and r  tbe  king  of  France ; 
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but  notbing  of  this  kiiid  Occarring)  fie  returned  to  Roini 
after  an  expedition  that  had  been  soowwhat  disgracefu. 
and  totally  oBsucccssfitl*  Id  1 538  he  again  set  out*  on  a 
siinilar  design^  with  as  little  effect,  and  was  now  impeded 
by  the  necessary  caution  be  was  obliged^  to  preserve  for 
fear' of  falling  into  the  bauds  of  some  of  Hency^s  agenu. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  was  not  only  btoiself  attakiied  of 
bigh  treason  by  the  Parliament  of  England^  but  hrs*  eldest 
brother  Henry  Pole,  lord  Montague^  the  narquis  of  F^ter^ 
sir  Edward  Nevil,  and  sir  Nicholas  Carew, .  were  con^^ 
demned  and  executed  tor  bigh  treason,  which  consisted  in 
a  conspiracy  to  raise  cardinal  Pole  to  the  crown.  Sir  . 
Geoffrey  Pule,  another  brother  of  the  cardinal s,  wa&  cpn-^ 
dem^ned  on  the  same  accoant,  but  pard^nied  in  conse* 
qoence  of  hts  giving  informatbn  against  the  rest.  Mar« 
garet,  also,  countess  of  Salisbury,  the  cardinal's  motheft 
was  condemned,  bot  not  executed  until  two  yeafs  aft-er. 
The  cardinal  now  foui|d  bow  truly  he  ^ad  said  c«»  the  pope 
that  his  being  raised  to  that  dignity  would  be  the  rain  of 
his  family ;  but  be  appears  to  faave  at  this  time  in  a  great 
measure  subdued  bis  natural  aflhction,  as  he  received  tbe 
account  of  bis  mother's  death  witb  great  composuf^  con-i 
soling  himself  with  the  consideration  that  she  died  a  mar^^  , 
tyr  to  the  catholic  faith.  Wbeo  his  secretaiy  Beccatelit 
informed  him  of  the  news»  tad  probably  willl  much  con-^ 
cern,  the  cardinal  said,  **  Be  of  gwod  courage  we  ba^e 
now  one  patron  more  added  to  thoft^  we  •hritdy  had' in 
heaven.*' 

In  .1539,  wben  Pole  retorned  to  Roine,  the  pope  thought 
it  necessary  to  counteract  the  [Slots:  of  Henry's  emissaries 
by  appointing  him  a  guard  for  the  security  of  ^!a  person; 
Be  likewise  conferred  on  him  the  dignity  of  legate  of  VU 
terbo,  an  office  in  which,  while  he  maintained  his  charac- 
ter as  an  example  of  piety  and  a  patron  of  learnings  he  Is^ 
said  to  have  shown  greitt  moderacion  and  tentty  to^^ards 
the  protestants.  He  was  here  at  the  h^ad  of  a  literary  so-( 
ciety,  some  of  the  members  of  which  wene  suspected'  of  a 
secret  attachment  to  the  doctk-ines  of  the  reformation ;  aiid 
Immanuel  Treme}lias,' who  was  a  l^nown  protestant)  was 
converted  from  Judaism  to  CbrtstianityinPoie^^S' palace  at 
Viterbo,  where  he  was  baptised,  the  cardinal:  and  Fiami-^ 
nius  being  his  godfathers.^ 

Pole  continued  at  Viterbo  till  iS4ity  wlien  tbe  geneH^l 
council  for  the  reformation  of  the  churchy  which  bad  beea 
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Idh^  j)Voai!sed  and'^ong  delayed,  was  called  at  Trent,  aiijl 
{3  knbwn  in  ecclesiastical  histoty  as  tbd  famous  ^^  Council  of 
Trent."  It  did  tidt,  howevet,  proceed  tol)iisihess  tintll 
1545,  when  R)le  went  thither,  with  the  necessary  escoiit 
t)f  6  iroop  of  horse;  For  the  proceedings  of -this  extraor'-^ 
diiiary  asseolbly,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  father  P&nV'^ 
history.  The  principal  circumstance  worthy  of  noticld  re- 
)ipecting'the  cardinal  was  his  writing  a  treatisd  on  the  na-' 
tureand  end  of  general  councils,  just  before  hd  left  Rome^^ 
in  which  he  proves  himself  the  determined  adrocate  forthe 
•boundless  prerdgative  of  the  pope.  He  continued  at  Ti'ent 
^ntil  a  rheumatic  disorder,  which  fell  into  one  of  his  arms, 
obliged  him  to  go  to  Padua  for^medical  advice ;  and  after- 
viritrds,  the  ccNincil  beiri^  prorogued,  he  went  to  Rome  sit 
the  request  of  the  p^p^,  who  wished  to  avail  httn^elf  of  his 
pen  in  drawing  up  memorials  ^nd  vindications  of  the  pro^ 
ceedings  of  the  see  of  Rome  ;  and  Pble,  a  man  of  superior 
talents  to  nafost  of  the  Italian  prMattes,  knew  how  to  render 
these  very  persuasive-,  at  a  time  when  freedom  of  discus- 
sion was  not  allowed.      *  *'*  '    •  >   *      . 

On  thcf'deafli  of  Hert^  VIM.  it*  15*I»,  he  endeavothred 
to  renevf^his  designs,  fa  &cdtrJ^'W\a  p&rtisl  historian  says;^ 
**  to  repsiir  the  hrfeoiAte^  wbicA  Wenty  had  made  in  tbd 
fmitb  and'dis^bline  of  die  church.'*'  ^n  this  occasion  he 
solicited  %h^  ^bpe*^  asslstaiid^,  ^rifd  wrote  to  the  privy- 
council  of  IMj^and/  partlg^  %odithing  atid  pitrtly  threatening 
theoi  with  '4llial  the  pope  ibuld^db ;  but  all  this  had  no 
effect,  and  the  members  of  the  privy-coundl  refused  to' 
receive  either  the  letter  or  hHh  who  bit)ught  it^  The  car-' 
dinal  also  drew  up  b,  treatise,  and  -  inscribed  it  to  Edward' 
VI.  whi^it^ontained  an  elaborate' vindication  of  his  con- 
duct-towards  the  late  king,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it. 
.ever  came  into  Edward^s  hands.  Pole  thetefore  remained^ 
Atill  attainted,  and  was  one  of  the  few  excepted  in  the  acts 
of  grace  which  passed  at  th6  accession  of  the  young  king. 

In  1549,  our  cardinal  had  the  prospect  of  advancement 
to  all  of  power  and  dignity  which  the  chitrch  of  Rome  had 
to  bestow,  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  itself.  Oh  the  death  of 
pope  Paul  III.  he  was  proposed  in  the  conclave  as  his  sue-' 
cesser  by  cardinal'Farnese,  *and  the  majority  of  votes  ap-' 
peared  ta  be  In'  his  favour,  when  an  opposition  was  ex^r 
cited  by  thfe  French  party,  with  cardinal  GarafFa  at  their' 
,  heady  who  hoped,  rf  Pole  wete  set  aside,  to  be  chosen 
himself.     It  was  necessary,  however,  to  show  son^e  strong 
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tffouuA$  fox  qpposing  cardinal  Pole ;  and  thest,  had  ili^Jr 

peien  proved,  were  certainly  strong  enough,  ^ejre^y  aii4 
iQContinencj :  be  bad  been  lenient  to  the  prptestanta  at 
'\nterbo,  and  be  was  the  reputed  father  of  a  ypung  gju*!,  at 
chis  time  a  nup.  But  against  both  these  charges  Po^  yin^ 
dicated  himself  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner^,  ^nd  bia 
party  determined  to  elect  him.  Why  tt^f|y  did  not  su9c«04 
js  variously  related*  It  is  said  that  ^hey  iv^e  so  impatient 
to  bring  the  matter  to  a  conclusion  as  to  go  lajte  at.  nfgbt 
to  Pole's  housei  to  pay  their  adorations  to  bim»  aecordiHg 
to  customi  and  that  Pole  refused  to  accede  to  such  a  rask 
and  unseasonable  proceeding,  and  requested  they  ¥i[wM 
defer  it  until  morning*  They  then  retiredi  but  immedi- 
ately after  two  of  the  cardinals  came  again  to  bim,  and  9a* 
sured  him  that  they  required  nothing  of  bim  but  wba|  waa 
iisual ;  upon  which  he  gaye  bis  consent,  but  afterwards  re* 
peuted,  and  .endeavoured  to  retract.  The  cardinsdsy  in  tbe 
mean  time,  of  their  own  accord  bad  deferred-  prooeeidinga 
until  next  morning,  when  a  very  different  spirit  appeared^ 
the  conclave,  and  the  election  fell  upon  cardinal  de  Monte» 
who  reigned  as  pope  by  the  name  of,  Julius  III.  a. man  of 
whom  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  gave  his  cs^rdipal's  bal 
to  a  boy  who  had  the  care  of  )iis  mo;i)&ey«  When  Pole  ap* 
peared,  with  the  other  cardinals^  to  perform  b^s .  adpratiofi 
to  the  new  pope,  the  latter  raised  bim  up  and  jembraced 
him,  telling  bim,  that  it  was^  to  bis  diski|ere^ti^dness  b^ 
owed  the  papacy.  How  far  oyr  cardinal  w^s  really,  disin** 
terested,  is  a  matter  of  dispute^  ,Som^,s^ppq^e  ,that  b^ 
still  had  in  view  ?.  marriage  wi^b  the  pri^ess  Mary,,  and 
the  hopes  of  a  crown  i  aujd  i^  is  certain  thfH^  h^.  b^d  hitb^rtp 
never  taken  priest's  orders,  that  be.,^^qt.b^,a^  libctir^y  .ti;l 
return  to  the  secular  world^  wbic.b Jija  beieg^.Qnly  ^  |i;fMr<ti|M{l 
would  not  have  opposed.  ' 

The  cardinal  was  at  a  <^pnvenJI;.Q|f  tl^  Be^i^^icti(i,f9.  f^ 
Maguzano,  in  the  territory  of  V^rjicej,  ,whi)tf)f!f  1^^  l^ad  rer, 
tired  when  the  tranquillity  of  }{^ine^^a8^.i^i«turtted,.Vy  )he 
f^rench  war,  when  the  inapoYtapt  i^ftw^.  ^iffiyed/9JC  ^W  AQ-* 
eessidi)  of  the  princesji  Mafy  to  ,tbe  thrppe  of  £n^|a»4^  h^ 
the  death  of  her  brpther  Edward  yl.  It  wias  i^ni^diately 
c^termined  hy  th^  cq^rt  of  Ropie  tt^^t  jbe  ^'bquW,W  s^fit^aa. 
legate  to  England,  In  order  to  promote  that  .object  %9 
which  his  family  bad  been  sacrificed,  the  reduction  qf  thf^. 
kingdom  to  the  obedience  of  the  holy  see«  Pole^  Ihhv^ 
ever^  who  did  not  know  that  bis  attainder  was  tal^a  offp 
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Il«teitnin«fl  fir!tt  to  setkd  hii  setretaty  to  £n^tafid  to  ttitik« 
the  ni^esskry  inquiries,  Aiid  to  {^resent  iettei^  to  the  quie^ii^ 
liiib  soon  dissipated  bis  fetsirs  by  «n  ampte  as^urftnoe  of  IM 
ttttbchkn^nt  to  the  tHithdlic  cause.  He  then  set  out  iti  Ott. 
1553,  but  in  his  way  through  Germany,  was  detained  by 
t)ie  empefbr,  who  was  then  negotiating  a  ttiarriclge  be^ 
tweeh  his  son  Philip  and  the  qiieen  of  Englltndi  16  wbieh 
he  imagined  the  cardihal  Would  be  an  obstacle.  This  de^- 
lay  WAS  the  more  mortifying  as  the  etnperor  at  the  same 
tiihe  refused  to  leidmit  him  into  his  ^resetice>  although  be 
tifeid  been  commissioned  by  the  pope  to  elideavour  to  me- 
diate a  peace  between  the  emperor  and  thev  French  kit)g. 
Sut  the  greatest  of  all  his  mortifications  cat^e  from  queeii 
ftfary  herself,  who  under  various  pretences,  which  the  car^ 
dinal  saw  in  their  proper  light,  contrived  to  keep  hifH 
«broftd  until  her  marriage  with  Philip  was  concluded. 

All  obstatiles  being  now  retnoved,  he  proceeded  home^ 
wards,  and  arrived  at  Dover,  Nov.  20,  1564^  Where  be 
Was  received  by  sotne  persons  of  rank,  and  reaching  Lon- 
don, was  welcomed  by  their  mljeiities  in  the  most  honouti^ 
.  ^bie  mariner.  No  time  was  now  lost  iti  endeavouring  t6 
promote  the  great  objects  of  his  mission.  On  the  27tii  tff. 
'November,  the  cardinal  legate  went  to  the  House  of  PeeN, 
Where  the  king  and  queen  were  present,  knd  made  a  lon^ 
speeeh,  in  which  he  ihvited  the  parliament  to  it  rccondili- 
iitioA  with  the  apostolic  see :  from  whence,  he  said,  he 
Was  sent  by  the  common  pastor  of  Christencbih,  to  bHhg 
hatk  them  who  had  long  strayed  froitl  the  intlosure  of  the 
*ehurcb;  and  two  days  after  the  Speaker  reported  to  the 
House  of  Commons  the  substance  of  this  speech.  Wh«t 
'followed  may  be  read  with  a  blush.  The  two  Houses  df 
Parliament  agreed  iti  a  petitioti  to  be  reconciled  to  the  s&q 
bf  Rome,  which  Was  presented  to  the  king  and  queert,  and 
stated,  oti  the  part  of  the  parliament,  that  ^'wbereds  they 
had  been  guilty  df  a  most  horrible  defet^tioti  ahd  schisih 
from  the  Apostolic  see,  they  did  now  sincercjly  reftertt  df 
It ;  and  in  sign  of  tlieir  repeotance,  were  teady  to  t€p^A 
all  the  laws  made  in  prejudice  of  that  see;  therefoi^,  sinee 
the  king  and  qdceti  had  been  no  way  defiled  by  their 
schism,  they  prayed  them  to  intercede  with  the  legate  tb 
grat^t  theta  absolution,  and  to  receive  them  again  into  the 
bosom  of  the'  churdh:"  This  petition  beitig  presented  bjr 
<buth  Houses  on  their  knees  to  the  king  and  tjueen,  tbeit 
majesties  tirade  theirintercifssioti  with  the  legate,  Who^  ih 
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» long  vpeecbt  thanked  the  parlianient  for  repealing  tW 
act  agaiDst  bim,  and  making  him  a  meoiber,of,.tbe  nation^ 
from  which  be  wa$  by  that  act  cot  off;  io  jrecjtmpense  of 
whicbi  ke^  was  now  to  reconcile  thiem  u>  the  body  of  the 
cborch.  After  enjoining  them,  by  way  of  penance,  to 
repeal  the  laws  which  they  bad  made  against  the  Romish 
jreligion,  he  granted  th^m,  in,  ibe  pope*a  name,  a  full 
absolution,  which  they  received  on  their  knees;  and  he 
4lUov absolved  the  whole  realm  from  all  ecclesiastical  cen« 
sere.  But  however  gratifying  to.  the  court  or  parliament 
all  this  mummery  might  be,  the  citizens  of  London  and 
the  people  at  large  felt  no  interest  in  the  favours  which  the 
pope^s  representative  bestowed.  In  London^  duriog  one  of 
ills,  processions,  no  respect  was  paid  to  him,  or  to  the  crosa 
carried  before  bim ;  and  so  remiss  were  the  people  in  other 
parts  in  their  congratulations  on  the  above  joyful  occasioi^ 
that  the  queen  was  obliged  to  write  circular  letters  to  th& 
aberiffsf  compelling  «tbem  to  rejoice.  r 

After  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  the  first  thing  take^ 
into  consideration  was,  in  what  manner  to  proceed  against 
the  heretics.  Pole,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  bad  been 
charged  by  some  with  favouring  the  protestants ;  but  he 
now  expressed  a  great  detestation  of  them,  adding  pro* 
bably  something  of  personal  resentment  to  his  constitutional 
bigotry,  and  Would,  not ,  now  converse  with  any  who  bad 
been  of  that  party,  except  sir  William  Cecil.  Since  hia 
arrival  as  legate,  bis  temper  appeared  to  l^ave  undergone 
an  unpleasant  alteration :  he  was  reservf^d  xo  all  exc^jpi 
PriuU  and  Ormaneto,  two  Italians  .whon;i  he  brought  with 
•him,  and  in  whom  he  ^confided.  Still  for  some  time  be 
recommended  moderate  measures  with  respect  to  bejrc^tics^ 
while  Gardiner  laboured  to  hasten  tbe  bloody  persecutiop 
which  followed;  but,  either  outTax:gi|e/l  by  Gardinef,  or 
influenced  by.  the  court,  we  find  that  he  granted  ,commis^ 
sions  for  the  prosecution  of  hereticjj,  as  qn^.^of  tb^  first 
acts  ^f.his  legantine  authority^  If  in  this  (le.was  penrsuaded* 
contrary  to  bis  opinion  and  ^(^^lings,  h^  ^niust  have  heeu 
the  muost  miserable  of  all  mep^  for,  the  consequences,  it  ia 
well  known,  were  ai^ch  as  no  man  of  feeling  cqijdd.  contetm* 
plate  without  horror* 

In  March  1555,  pope  Julius  III*  died,  and  in  less  than  it 
month,  his  successor  Marcellos  IL  on  which  vficaiicy.  the 
queen  en^ployed  her  interest  in  favour  of  cardinal  Pole, 
but  without  effect;  uor  was  he  more,  successful  when  he 
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4rent  to  Flaikters  this  year,  to  neg<^ciate  ^  peaee  between 
France  and  the  emperor.    To  add  to  bis  disappointoieDtty 
tbenew  po{ie/Paal  IV.  had  a  predilection  for  Oardtnery 
and  favoured  the  views  of  the  latter  upon  the  ate  vi  Cati*< 
terbury^  vacant  by  the  deposition  of  Craomer ;  nor  mlf* 
though  the  queen  nomiimted  Pole  to  be  archbiahopi  nvould 
the  pope  confirm  it,  till  after  the  death  of  Gardiner,    The 
day  after  Crandier  was  burnt^  March  22,  1556,  Pole,  whot 
now  for  the  first  time  took  priest^s  orders,  was  consecrated, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury*    Having  still  a  turil  for  retire* 
meiit,  and  being  always  conscientious  in  what  be  tho«ght> 
his  duties,  he  would  now  have  fixed  his  abode  at  Canter<*. 
bury,  and  kept  that  constant  residence  which  became  a. 
good  pastor,  but  the  queeo  would  nev/er  suffer  him  ta 
l^ave  the  court,  insisting  that  it  was  more  for  the  interest 
.of  the  catholic  faith  that  he  should  reside:  Bear  her  person* 
Many  able  divines  were  consulted  on  this  pointy  who  as-^^ 
aured  the  cardinal  that  he  could  not  with  a  safe  isonscianoe 
abandon  her  majesty,    ^  when  there  was  so  ipuch  busi- 
ness to  be  done,  to  crush  the  heretics,  and  give  new  life 
to  the  catholic  cause.*' 

In  November  of  the  same  year,  he  was  elected  chao^' 
cellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  sOon  after  that  of 
Cambridge,  and  in  1557  he  visited  both  by.his  eommissa* 
ries.  It  was  on  these  occasions  that  the  shameful  cetemany 
was  ordered,  of  disturbing  the  ashes  of  Peter  Martyr's 
Wife,  at  Oxford,  apd  of  Bucer  and  Fagius,  at«  Caoibridge. 
()^ther  severities,  were  exercised ;  afU  English  Bibles,  coa^ 
ments  on  them,  &c.  were  ordered  to  be  irarot,  and  such 
fitrict  search  made  for  heretics,  that  many  Bed,  and*  ac« 
cording  to  Wood,  the  university  lost. some  good  scholars. 
The  only  io^auice  of  the  cardinaPs  liberality  to  Oxford, 
was  bis  giyiti^  ^o  AU^Souls'  college^  the  Uviiig  of  Staatcui 

It  was  cardinal  Pole's  inisfortune  that  he  was  never  lon^ 
successful  in  that  liiie  of  conduct  which  he  thought  would 
have  most  recomniend^d  him  ^  find  tlow,  when  he  was 
dpiqg  every  tbiiig  to  graiti^  ^be  Roman  see,  fay.  the  p^erse-* 
cation  or  the  protestants,  &c..  the  pope,  Paul  I V4  disco- 
vered a  more  violent  aiiiquosity  againsjt  him: than  befDre. 
7)ie  ca,use,  or  onp  of  the  causes,  watf  of  a  potitieal  naturei 
3P^au4  was  noW:ehgagi^d  in  a:^ar  with  Philip,,  king  of  Spain 
aud. husband  to  Mary,  and  be  knew  that  the  cardinal  was 

devoted  ,tp.  the  interestK  of  Spain. .  lie  ^berifor0>  waiHed  a  ' 
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kgatd  si  Ibr  eoort  of  England  like  bimietf/tigorous  and 
ireiolute  ;  who,  by  taking  the  lead  in  oooncil,  and  gaining 
U)6  queeo*8  eonfidence,  mi^ht  prevent  ber  from  engaging 
141  her  busband^s  quarrels.     But  while  Pole  remained  m 
tbat  station,  he  was  apprehensive  that  by  bis  instigatloa* 
she  migbt  enter  into  alliances  destructive  to  his  politiosu 
Upon  various  pretensions,  therefore,  Paul  IV.  revived  the* 
«ld  accusation  against  the  cardinal,  of  being  a  suspected^ 
beretio,  and  summoned  him  to  Rome  to  answer  the  oharge. 
He  deprived  him  also  of  the  ofBoe  of  legate,  which  be- 
conferred  upon  Peyto,  a  Franciscan  friar,  whom  he  had 
made  a  cardinal  for  the  purpose,  designing  also  the  see  of 
Salisbury  for  bim.     This  appointment  took  place  in  Sept. 
I55T,  and  tbe  new  legate  was  on  his  way  to  England,  when: 
the  bulls  eame  into  the  bands  of  queen  Mary,  who  having 
been  informed  ef  tbeir  contents  by  her  ambassador,  laid' 
tbem  up  without  opening  tbem,  or  acquainting  Pole  with 
them.     She  also  directed  her  ambassador  at  Home  to  tell- 
bis  holiness,  *'that  this  was  not  the  method  to  keep  the- 
kingdom  steadfast  in  the  catholic  faith,  but  rather  to  make 
It  more  heretical  than  ever,  for  that  cardinal  Pole  was  the 
v«ify  anchor  of  tbe  catholic  p^irty.'*     She  did  yet  more,  and 
with  somewhat  of  her  father^s  spirit,  charged  Peyto  at  bis* 
peril  to  set  foot  upon  English  ground.     Pole,  however,' 
who  by  lome  means  became  acquainted  with  the  faict,  dis** 
played  that  sdperstitious veneration  for  the  apostolic  see' 
wbHrb  was  the  bane  of  his  character,  and  immediately  laid 
down  the  ensigns  of  bis  legantine  power ;  and  dispatched 
his  friend  Ormaneto  to  the  pope  with  an  apology  so  sub* 
missive,  that,  we  are  told,  it  melted  tbe  obdurate  heart  of  - 
Pent.     The  cardinal  appears  to  have  been  restored  to  his  • 
power  as  legate  soon  alter,  bat  did  not  live  to  enjoy  it  a  ' 
full  yiear,  being  seised  with  an  ague  which  carried  htm  off 
Nov.  18,   1558,  the  day  after  the  death  of  queen  Mary, 
With' them  ^jipired  the  power  o^  the  papal  see  ever  the 
political  oi^  religious  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  and  all ' 
its  fatal  effects  on  religion^  liberty,  and  learning. 

Cardinal  Pole  wns,  in  person,  of  a  middle  statusre,  |md  ' 
tbin  babit ;  his  complexion  fair,  with  an  open  coo^ntenanoe  * 
and  cheerful  aspect.  His  constitution  was  besltbfel,  al- 
though not  strong.  He  was  learned  and  eloquent,  and 
naturally  of  a  benevolent  and  mild  disposition,  bot  bis 
bigoted  attachment  to  the  see  of  ReaM  oecaaiened  bit 
being  ooDcei'ned  la  transaction^  wbick  piebaUy  wwM  net 


jbAve  QPigin^t^  mtb  iii«a ;  yf t .  w«  baviGi  mo  t^aHftir  ^^  tUki^ 
tbat  be  dUsqaded  tb^  court;  of  quoen  Mary  froo^  iu  abc^ 
minable  cruelties ;  and  U  is  certain  tba^  OR^ny  of  tbeoi  were 
Iparried  on  in  bi9  name.  Mr.  PbiUips,  who  wrote  an  elabo* 
fskti^  biographiottl  vindication  of  cardinat  Poie^  bat  wb# 
!iv(^i|ld  not  opeuly  vii^dicaHQ  tb^  cruelties  of  Mafy>  reigiii 
has  unfortunately  asserted,  that  not  one  person  waa  put.  Iq 
4^tb  ih  tbe  diocese  of  Cav|terbQ/'y,  afl^r  tbe  cardinal  was 
promoted  to  tbat  see.;.. but  Mr.  Qidley  bai^  ckerly  pfQve4 
tb^t  no,  ies^  than  tweuty-^four  were  buriMi  w  one  .yaar  m 
tbat  diooesey  while  Pole  was  avcbbishop.  Gilpioi  boi^r 
<evei^  seema  te  be  of  opinion  tbat  be  *^  would  c^tBJtpiy 
bav^  preyeuted  tbo9e  repro^qbec^  m  bis  reIigioi»  wbioU  ibia 
reign  occasioned,  bad  bis  resoWliqri  been  e%u^L  to*  bil 
judgeient"  Qf  both  we  bave  a  ren^irhabto  example, 
alluded  lo  already^  but  uao«e  fully  q/uote4  by  the  same  a»^ 
tbor  m  bis  life  of  Latiwer,  wbieb  seevis  to  be^  qoDctuaiy^e 
)M  to  the  eardiiiAl'a  aeal  cbaraeter.  \ybef^  im  a^cpMnc^il  of 
biabopsy  it  was  agitated  bow  to  i^roo^ed  with  heretics^  th# 
eardinal  8aid».  *^  For  wy  part)^>I  think  we  abpukl  be  cast 
lent  with  tbe  pvbbe  veateratiou  of  reUgWa ;  ai^d  iostc^  pf 
irritating  our  edrersariet  by  a.  ng^t^^  eJ^CKSjutiofi  of  ihe 
revived  staluteey  I  coaU  .  wi^b  tbajt  civery  ^sbop  in  b|i 
diocese  woidd  try  tbe  morerwieoiog.expedieetft  of  ^gendeif 
Qeaa  a»d  persuawA/!  0e  tbeo  urged  tbe.e^ai^ple.of  dbe 
eoapevor  Cba9l0»  V<  who^.bgr  a  severe  pei^sieciiijtion.of. ibe 
Lutheran^  inift€il¥edbifm0lf  lA.i^any  di^uUies,  4od  pitr^ 
cbaisedi  iioibii^.but  d^bonour*  I^otwithstaiMling  tbe  Uhe^ 
raUtjy  and  bttivanity  of  tbeae  septiateiit^^  yif^si^  GaydiMftj 
Bonner,  and  otJ^era  equally  violei^i  yi^v^  bea^d  if^  Uwrnt 
ef  sevele  qieasufe%  P^  bad .  ppt  tbe  Qourage  to  d&9s«wt| 
end  tbe  reeuk  v^aa.  a  eoaaoaiasioi^  i«awf4  by  bifo^li^  iv^ 
powering  tfae^bi^bepe  tp  trg;  afH#  esawna  b^f^ticftr^^recN 
aiWyri^ite'lf^w.  wbi^imire^ii«wf^iiy«d.     ».  : 

^  !PQle;a  priivaM%lili^Ap|9«ars.ia  b»Ve  becto  f^nlur  slid  un- 
blaoieabii^..  Jii^  bebavioar  M»tbiala9ii  mcynelits^  ia9r«  DK 
Neve,  <'ahiewed<<iitotbt»H\aU^n,  tboiigb  ilUbiH»c^«<W'wifei 
9mefm  (mi  gMniatw".  9&  appeans.  to  b^vte*  ,bef n  .(^yNfitable 
attdtgemf^a«ii^ .  4#d  ^k^ noasijer  tq  bi^  do«»estic9^  H^  waf 
MtunaUy^fiaieil  of  at«dy  aM  rctiv^^meott,  e^id  qe(taio)y  bea^r 
adKip^j^ihieaetbaii.tbei9Preaicave  aod  p«ibiip  .sqeMef^;  <^ 
life,  in  which,  however,  we  have  seen  that  he  was  very 
^equ^UtJy  employ ed^  TlW^  is  no  paf t  of  ftrs  cBaifactfer^ 
says  tba  authM  just  ,iV49tc,d,t  JOM^  l^mabli^  tbap  wb^a  «f 
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Viewbimiil  bis  retirement,  and  in  the  social  intercodnea 
vfith  jpnrivate  friends  :  here  he  appeared  to  great  advantage, 
litid  displayed  all  the  endearing  good  qualities  of  the  polite 
aicholar,  the  cheerful  companion,  and  the  sineere  friend. 
It  appears  by  Beccatelii  that  be  was  a  man  of  wit,  and 
many  of  bis  repartees  would  have  done  credit  to  the  wits 
t>f  a  miore  refined  age. 

'  He  left  bis  friend  Priuli,  a  Venetian  man  of  quality,  bis 
execlitor  and  heir ;  but  the  latter,  whose  attachment  to  the 
cardinal  was  as  disinterested  as  it  was  constant^  after  dis- 
charging the  specific  legacies,  divided  the  whole  of  the  pro* 
petty  in  the  way  that  he  thought  would  bave  been  most 
agreeable  to  the  cardinal,  and  reserved  to  himself  only  bia 
friend's  Breviary  and  Diary, 

'  Pole  published  some  other  staiall  pieces,  besides  tbos€i 
We  have  mentioned  in  the  preceding  account,  and  some 
translations  from  the  fathers.  He  was  several  years  era-* 
j>loyed  in  collecting  various  readings,  emendations,  &c.  of 
Cicei^^s  works,  with  a  view  to  a  new  edition,  but  these 
nre  supposed  to  be  lost*  Dodd  also  mentions  a  collection 
cf  dispatches,  letters,  and  dispensations,  &c.  during  the 
time  of  his  reforming  the  Cbgrcb  of  England  in  queen 
Mary^s  reign,  4  vols.  fbl.  which  are  preserved  among  the 
MS8«  in  the  college  of  Doway ;  and  Tanner  notices  a  few 
mtaer  MSS.  in  our  public  libra^es.  In  1744-— 1752  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  letters  which  passed  between  Pole 
and  bis  learned  friends,  with  preliminary  discourses  to  each 
▼ofume,  was  published  by  cardinal  Quirini,  in  4  vols.  4t09 
This  Was  followed^  after  Quirini's  death,  by  a  fifth  volume, 
from  bis  collections.  The  title,  ^*  Cardinalis  Poli  et  alio- 
turn  ad  ipsum  Epistolee.*'  Of  the  life  of  Cardinal  Pole  much 
tras  discovered,  and  many  mistakes  rectified,  in  consequence 
of  the  controversy  excited  by  Mr.  Phillips^s  life  (See  Phil-^ 
JLIPS,  Thomas)  and  which  was  carried  on  with  great  spirit  ^ 
POLEMBERG  (Cornelius),  or  Poelemburg,  a  cele*- 
brated  Putoh  painter,  was^born  at  Utrecht  in  158 65  where 
be  became  the  disciple  of  Abraham  Bloemart,  \mt,  w^t  to 
complete  his  studies  at  Rome.  His  first,  determination  was 
to  Imitate  the  manner  of  Eisheimer ;  but  wb^n  be  contem- 
plated  the  works  of  Raphael,^  he  was  so  a^e^ted,  that  be 
vras  led  irresistibly  to  copy  after  that  OMich  higher  pa^del. 
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Thts  union  of  objects  produced  a'  mixed  but  original  siy\e  ; 
more  free  and  graceful  than  the  Flemish,  though  with  far 
less  grandeur  and  excellence  of  design  than  the  Italian. 
He  could  not  rise  to  the  execution  of  large  figures;  his 
best  pieces,  therefore,  are  of  the  cabinet  size ;  but  he  sur« 
passed  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  delicacy  of  his  touchy 
the  sweetness  of  bis  colouring,  and  the  choicf^  of  agreeable 
objects  and  situations.  His  sfaies  are  clear,  light,  and 
transparent ;  his  back -grounds  often  ornamented  with  the 
vestiges  of  magnificent  Roman  edifices ;  and  his  female 
figures,  which  are  usually  without  drapery,  are  highly 
beautiful.  He  returned  rather  reluctantly  to  Utrech^ 
%vhere,  however,  his  merit  was  acknowledged  by  the  great 
Bubens.  Charles  I.  invited  him  to  London,  where  he  was 
much  employed,  and  richly  paid  ;  but,  though  he  was 
much  solicited  to  remain  here,  his  love  for  his  native 
country  prevailed,  and  he  returned  to  Utrfecbt,  where  he 
died  in  1660,  affluent  and  highly  esteemed.  The  genuine 
%vorks  of  Polemberg  are  extremely  scarce ;  but  figures  by 
him  may  be  found  in  the -works  of  other  artists,  particularly 
those  of  Steenwyck,  and  Kierings ;  and  his  disciple  John 
Vander  Lis  so  successfully  imitated  his  style,  that  the 
^orks  of  the  pupil  are  frequently  taken  for  those  of  tbi^ 
master.' 

rOLENI  (John),  an  Italian  marquis,  and  a  learned  ma^ 
ihematician,  was  bom  at  Padua  in  1683.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  astronomy  and  mathemaftics  in  the  university  of 
bis  native  city,  and  filled  that  post  with  high  reputation* 
In  three  instances  he  gained  prizes  from  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  and  in  1739  be  was  elected  an  associate 
of  that  body.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
Berlin,  a  fellow  of  the  London  Royal  Boctety,  and  a  meoi^ 
ber  of  the  Institutes  of  Padua  and  Bologna,  and  contributed 
many  valuable  matheiHiatical  and  astroaomical  papers  to  the 
Memoirs  of  these  Societies.  A^  be  was  celebrated  for  his 
skill  and  deiep  knjowledge  of  hydl'aiilic  architecture,  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Venetian  government,  superintendant  of 
the  rivers  and  iiraters  throughout  the  republic  :  other  states 
Ulso  applied  to  hiin  for  advice,  in  business  belonging  to 
the  same  science.  He  was  sent  for  by  pope  Benedict  XI V^ 
to  survey  the  state  of  St.  Peter's  eburch  at  Rome,  and  drew 
tip  a  memoir  on  what  he  eoixceived  necessary  to  be  dpne« 

'  .  •    .        .  *  ' 

^PillKiiijttoo.r-D'ArgeiivUk,  vol.  IIJ.-^Descamps,  vol.  I.— Walpole's  Jlnccdotef. 
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He  died  %%  Padua  in  1761,  at  the  a^e  of  78.     He  a)»p^m 

to  have  acquired  very  distinjruUhed  reputation  in  bts-dKy^ 

and  was  the  correspondent  of  many  learned  eontemporarieft 

particularly  sir  Isaao  Newton,  Leibnitz,  the  Berfiouiili'Sf 

Wolff,  Cassini,  Gravesande,  Muacheiibnaeck^  fonteneUe^ 

and  others.     Nor  was  lie  more  esteemed  as  a  malheBiati^ 

cian  than  as  an  antiquary,  and  the  learned  world  is  indebt^4 

to  him  for  a  valuable  supplement  to  tbe  collections  of  Gr«e;-r 

Tius  and  Groriovivs,  Venice,   1737,  B   vols.  foi.  but  tb^ie 

Toiomes  are  rather  scarce.     Amoiip  his  <Hber  most  valued 

publications  are,  *^  Exevcitationes  Vitruvians^,  seu   Cobh 

meutarius  Criticus  de  Vitruirti  architectura,"  Venice,  1739^ 

4IO ;   and  ^  Dissertaaione  sopra  al  Tempio  di  Diana  di 

£feso,"  Ronne^  1 742.     Fabroni  gives  a  long  list  of  bia  ouif 

ibeoiatical  and  asttonomicat  essays,,  and  of  tbe  M8&  be  left 

behind  him.  ^ 

POLIDORO.     See  CARAVAGGIO.  > 

POLIGNAC  (Melchior  de)  a  celebvated  Freneb  car^ 

dinal,  was  born  Oct.  tl,  166 r,  at  Puy,  in  Velay,  and  was 

the  son  of  Louis  Armand,  viscount  de  PoUgnac,  descended 

from  one  of  tbe  roost  ancient  families  in  Languedoc.     He 

was  sent  early  to  Paris,  where  he  distingmsbed  himself  an 

a  student,  and  w^as  soon  noticed  as  a  young  man  of  elegant 

manners  and    accomplishments.      In    1689,    cardinal   dif 

BdoiAon  carried  bim  to  Home,  and  employed  bim  io  sei^ral 

important  negociations.     It  was  at  one  of  bis  intervie«r$ 

with  pope  Alexander  VIH.  tbat  this  pontiff  s^id  te  him^ 

^*  You  seem  always,  sir,  to  be  of  my  opinion,  and  yeti  it  i^ 

yonr  own  which  prevails  at  last,'*     We  are  likewise  told 

that  when,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  Louis  XIV»  granted  bim 

a  long  audience,  he  said  as  he  went  out^  <*  L  have  be^n 

conversing  with  a  man^    and  a    yt>ang  attan,    who  ha# 

contradicted  me  in  every  thing,  yet  pleased  me  in  every 

thing.'*     In   16»S,   be  was  sewt   as  >anibassadbr  into-Po* 

land,   where  he  procured  the < prince    ofiConti    to   h^ 

elected   and  proclaimed  king  in   1696^  btrt,  thia'  dbeCy 

tion  not  having  been  supported,'  be  was  obiiged.  lo  ^e^ 

lire,  and  return  to' France,  wfaefe'beoHrrtvedrinr  l69Sv  i^ftc' 

losing  all  his  equipage  and  furnitxine,  which  was  seiaed  hjr 

tbe  Dantzickers.   Tbe  king  tbeivbah^lied.bMa^o'hia  abbey 

at  Bonport,  but  recalled  him  to  court  wi«h  groat  escpfesiiona 

ef  regard  in  1709,  and  in  1706  appointed  bim  audiiof  pf 

tbe  Rotja.     M.  Polignac  then  setout  again  fi^r  Rome  ;  and 

•     >  Fabroni  Vit«  lUloram«  vol.  XII.— Diet.  Hist. 
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iQ«i4inal  de  la  TremouiHe,  who  conducted  tbe  Fr^neh  af- 
Iftii^  thc^rOy  baring  tbe  same  opinion  of  him  as  cardinal  4b 
Bouillon    bad,    employed    bim    in    several    negociationt* 
C^ng  back  to  France  three  years  after»  his  majesty  sent 
It^im.as  plenipotentiary  into  Holland  in  1 7 10^  with  matecbal 
4^*UxeUes.     He  was  also  pljsitipotentiary  at  tbe  cunferenoea 
^nd  peace  of  [/trechi,  in  i712  and  1713.     The  king,  sa^ 
tinned  with  his  aervices,  obuined  a  cardinars  hatibr  bimr 
tjste  8an\e  year,  svnd  appointed  him  master  of  his  chapeL 
Diirifig  ttt  regency,  cardinal  de  Polignac  was  banished  ta 
his  abbey  of  Anchin  in  II 18,  and  not  recalled   till  172U^ 
In  1724,   he  went  to  Rome  for  the  election  of  pope  Bene«^ 
4iGt  Xill.  and  remained  there  eight  years,  being  entrusted' 
lyilh  tbe  affiiirs  of  France*     In  1726,  be  was  made  arcbbi-^ 
shop  of  Auchs  returned  to  his  native  country  in  17:52,  and> 
died  £^t  Paris,  November  10,  1741,  aged  SO.     He  was  a. 
i|iember  of  the  French  academy,  the  academy  of  sciences^ 
and  that  of    beVles  iettres.     He  is  now   chiefly  remem«t 
bered  for  bia  elegant  Latin  poem,  entitled  ^^  Anti^Lucre-* 
tius/'  m  which  be  refutes  tbe  system  and  doctrine  of  £pi-» 
Qurns^  according  to  the  principles  of  Descartea'philuaophy. 
This  be  left  to  a  friend,  Charles  de  Rothelin,  who  pubhsbeif 
it  in.  1747,  2  vols.  8vo.     It  has  since  been  often  reprinted^' 
and  elegantly  translated  by  M.  de  Bougainville,  secretary, 
to  the  academy  of  belles  lettr^.  ^  His  Life  was  published  at' 
Paris,   1777,    2   vols.    12mo,    by  F.  Chrysostom   Faucben. 
Tbe  reviewer  of  this  life  very  justly  says,  that  the  man  who^ 
compiled  the  <' Anti*Lucretius,"  and  proposed  apian  for 
farming  a  new  bed  for  tbe  Tiber,  in  order  to  recover  tbe 
statues,  medals,  basso-relievos,  and  other  ancient   moni]<-^' 
ments,  which  were  buried  there  during  tbe  rage  of  civil 
factions,  and  tbe  incursiotis  of  the  barbarians,  deserves  an 
epaineqt  place  in  literary  biography.     Few  works  have  been^ 
more  favoorably  received  throughout  Europe  than  tbe  car-*' 
dinars  45elebrated  poem,  although  he  was  so  much  of  a* 
Cartefflan^    Tbe  first  copy  that  appeared  in  England  waa^ 
one  in  tbe  possession  of  the  celebrated  earl  of  Cbesteriieldy  - 
and  sneh  waa  its.  repnUtion  abroad  at  that  time,  that  this' 
cop]^  was  conveyed  by  a  trumpet  from  marshal  Saxe  to  the 
Du|:e  of  Coinberland,  directed  for  the  earl  of  Che«>cerfi6ld.  * 
It  was  sent  €(v  bim  both  as  a  judge  of  tbe  work,  and  a  Mend 
of  the  ^writer  K         ' 

>  Life  at  aboTeJ-^Dict.  UHHLj  Ch<StcrfieW*»  Memoirs.*— Monthly   Review^ 
toLtV4. 
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POLITI  (Alexander),  was  born  at  Florence'  in  1679V 
and  was  early  distingaislied  in  the  schools  of  philosophy  and 
tbeologyi  for  the  extent  of  bis  memory  and  the  sagachy  of 
his  mind.     He  became  very  early  a  teacher  in  the  sciencea, 
abore-mentioned,  and  in  rhetoric  U  Genoa^  but  in  1733^ 
was  invited  to  Pisa  to  give  lectures  on  the  Greek  language^ 
whence  be  was  promoted  to  the  professorship  of  eloque.nce| 
which  bad  been  some  time  vacant,  after  the  death  of  Bene-* 
diet  Averana     He  died  of  an  apoplexy,  July  23,  1752* 
He  distinguished  himself  as  a  commentator  and  as  an  au- 
thor, by  publishing,  1.  An  edition  of  Homer  witb  Eusta-^ 
tbius^s  commentary,  to  which  be  added,  a  Latin  transla* 
tion,  and  abundant  notes,   in  3  vols,  folio,  173iO,  1732, 
1735.     The  fourth  volume  was  in  the  press  when  be  died, 
but  has  not  since  appeared.     2.  ^^  Martyrologium  Roma*- 
num  castigatum,  ac  commentariis  illustratum,**  folio,  Flo-*- 
xence,  175L     3.  <<  Orationes  12  ad  Academiam  Pisanam^ 
1746.*'     4.  '^  Panegyricus  Imp.  Francisco  I.  consecratus,'^ 
!Florence,  4ta.     5.  ^^De.patria  in  condendis  testamentis^- 
potestate,"  Florence,  1712,  12mo,  in  four  books,  ^  . 
.  POLITIAN  (Angelus),  a  most  ingenious  and  I^rped 
Italian,  was  born  July.  14,  1454,  at  Monte  Pukiano  in 
Tnscany  ;  and  from  the  nanae  of  thi^  town,  in  Latin  Mens 
FolUiantUf  be  derived  the  surname  of  Politian.     Hi$  father 
was  a  doctor  of  tbe  civil  law.     Uis  name,  accprding  to  M. 
Baillei,  was  Benedictus,  de  Ginis,  or,  de  Amb^x>giqis,  for 
be  considers  the  former  as  a  corruption  of  tbe  .latter.: — Px?7 
btian,  who  gave  early  proofs  of  an  extraordinary  gen^us^ 
bad  the  advantage  of  Cbristpphero  Landino^s  iustructionsiiiv 
the  Latin  language.     His  preceptors  in  tbe  Greek  wer^et 
Andronicus  of  Thessalonica  and  John  Argyropylus.     Hia 
abilities,  at  a  very  early,  period  of  bis  life,  a^racted]  the 
notice  of  Lorens^o  and  Julius  de  Medici.    An  Italian  .poei;iij 
tbe  production  of  his  juv(ei>ile  pen,  in  which  iiie..cel(sbcat^a 
an  equestrian  spectacle,  or  Oipst^ay  wherein  the iatt^er  bore 
away  tbe  priae,  greatly  Qontri))uted  to.  establish  bisir^pi^ 
t^tioa.     He  was  tbence  honour^^}  witb  ^be , peculiar  p^ 
tronage  of  tbe>Medicean  family ;  and»  aipong  Qtber  p^spo^ 
remarkable  for  genius  and  leariiing5>whom,t^ejnuni^eeQQe 
of.  Lorem^o.  attracted  to  Florence,  Politi^q  .was.^e^n.  ta 
abine  as.  a  siar  of  .the  first  magnitude.,  Lorenzo,  qoufidea 
to  bim  the  edacatioo  of  bis  own  children ;,  and  .in  ,tbi% 
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libnotirable  ettiployment  he  passed  a  great  paft  of  bis  Kfe^ 
favoured  with  the  peculiar  friendship  of  his  patron^  i^nd  the 
society  and  correspondence  of  men  of  letters.  Among  the 
fiiore  itithnate  associates  of  Politian^  was  Picus  of  Miran«> 
duk,  and  between  these  eminent  scholars  there  was  a  strict 
atta<:hment,  and  a  friendly  communication  of  studies.  The 
Platonic  philosopher,  Marsilias  Ficiuus,  completed  this 
literary  triumvirate. 

PoUtian  had  been  indebted  for  his  education  to  Lorenzo, 
vrho  had  early  procured  for  him  the  citizenship  of  Flo- 
rence;  placed   him  in   easy  and  affluent  circumstances; 
probably  conferred  on  him  the  secular  priory  of  the  college 
of  S.  Giovanni,  which  he  held  ;  and  on  his  entrance  into 
clerical  orders,  appointed  him  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of 
Florence.     It  was  at  this  period  that  the  arts  and  sciences 
Jbegan  gradually  to  revive  and  flourish  ;  philosophy  *'to  be 
freed,"  to  use  the  expression  of  antiquaries,  ^'from  the 
dust  of  barbarism,''  and  criticism  to  assum^  a  manly  and 
rational  appearance*     The  more  immediate  causes  which 
brought  about  these  desirable  events,  were,  the  arrival  of 
the  illustrious  Grecian  exiles  in  It^ly  ;  the  discovery  of  afi* 
tient  manuscripts  ;.  establishment  of  public  libraries,  an4 
seminaries  of  educatioti;  and  especially  the  invention  of 
printing.   No  branch  of  science  was  cultivated  with  greater 
ardour  than  classical  literature  :  under  the  peculiar  patron-* 
age  of  Lorenzo,  and  of  some  of  the  chief  of  other  states  id 
Italy,  who  imitated  his  liberality,  eminent  Scholars  engaged 
with  incredible  ardour  and'  diligence,  in  collating  manu^ 
scripts,  and  ascertaining  the.  genuine  text  of  Greek  and 
Latin  'authors :   explaining  their  obscurt^es,    illustrating 
them   with  comuientariei^,    tratii^Iating  tiaeott  into  various 
languages,  and  imitating  their  beauties. 
"The  '*  Mf^cellanea^'  of  Politian  wdr^  first  pablisbed  at 
|l6fence,  ill  ,14^9,  and  were  every  \t[here  received  iVith  the 
greatest  applause',  and  coinparled  ^by  the  learned  tb:  fhe 
•**Noctes  Attijcp'*^of  AnlosG'rflius.    His  Latin  version  of 
Het6di{^n  i's(  liiitiVer^altyattow^^  to  be  a  ttiasterly  perform*^ 
ah'Oe,  and  perhaps  'no  6 th^J^^  translation' of ;  any  (^ reek  au* 
ifeir  has  beeii  so  thnph  aud-*s6  generally  adihtifeH.  -'Some 
critics  havfe  declared^  that  tf  the  Gtfeek  of  Hefodikn  could 
n^aye  beeii  suppr^^sed,  this  work  might  have  passed  among 
tfa^  learned  for  tho /classical  and  finished  production  of 
sovtie  original  peVi  of  antiquity.    Yet  aiiitdst  such  g^nerai 
approbation^  there  \v^re  no.t^  wauUng  others  who  accused 
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him  of  b«vinf  published  a«  his  o#n,  a  verston  pr«viotis1i|^ 
fiiade  by  Gregorins  of  Tiphertiuin :  M.  de  la  MmtDOy^ 
maintains  that  Omnibuono,  a  native  of  Lunigo^  nearVicentsa^ 
commodly  denominated  OmnibonuB  Vicentitiu^t,  wa^  tbft 
author  of  this  prior  version  ;  and  endeavours  to  prove  from 
«  fragment  of  it^  that  Politian  had  tseen  and  availed  him« 
•elf  of  it.  These  detractions,  however,  have  not  b<^en  g6*» 
nerally  admitted.  Politian  inscribed  this  Version  to  Pop^ 
Innocent  Vlil.  in  a  dedication  which  is  prefixed  to  iHost  of 
the  ancient  editions  of  the  ^ork,  and  which  procured  hitt 
a  present  from  his  holiness  of  two  hundred  gold  efown^ 
Politian  returned  thanks  in  a  courtly  and  somevvhat  adula«> 
tory  epistle,  in  which  he  etntols  the  pope's  bounty^  and 
promises  to  redouble  his  efforts  to  produce  something  motd 
worthy  of  so  exalted  a  patron. 

The**  Greek  Epigrams"  of  Politian  were  wriUeti,  for  tbfe 
most  part,  when  he  was  very  young,  but  from  the  address 
to  the  reader  prefixed  to  them,  in  the  volume  of  his  works, 
they  appear  to  have  been  published  after  his  death,  from 
the  original  manusi  ript,  by  Zenobius  Acciajolus,  wb6  did 
fiot  consider  them  as  adding  much  to  the  fame  of  the  au^ 
tbor,  and  some  of  them  might  have  been  suppressed,  with- 
out injury  to  literature,  and  certainly  with  advantage  to  th^ 
moral  reputation  of  the  author.  He  is  supposed  to  havfe 
written  a  translation  of  Homer,  but  fio  part  of  it  is  now 
known  to  exist.  Of  his  other  Latin  )>oeftis,  the  "  Manto,** 
-**  Rusticus,"  and  probably  the  •*  Ambra^'*  were  occasional, 
and  intended  for  public  recitation  ;  aiid  appear  to  haVfe 
been  published  at  the  instance  of  some  of  his  pupils.  Per«- 
baps  his  most  laboured  production  is  the  **  Nutricia,'*  whicb 
aeems  to  be  the  poem  sent  by  him  to  Matthias  king  Of  Hun*» 
gary,  as  a  specimen  of  his  talents. 

The  labours  of  Politian  on  the  pandects  of  Justinian  :  his 
collations  and  corrections  of  classic  authors,  and  the  less 
voluminous  pieces  that  are  contaitied  in  his  Works,  are 
lasting  monuments  of  his  erudition  and  industry  ;  but  such 
was  his  confidence  in  his  powers,  that  he  affected  to  consi- 
der all  his  past  works,  merely  Us  preludes  to  others  of 
greater  magnitude*  These,  however,  he  did  not  live  to 
execute. 

Serious  charges  have  been  alleged  dgainst  the  purity  cHF 

his  morals:  but  these  are,  tbr  the  most  part,  allowed  to 

/Test  on  the  very  questionable  authority  of  Paulus  Jovius  ;  df 

^om  it  is  saidj  thai  prejudiee,  resentmient,  or  iuttsrealf. 


^^neraAy  gisAA^A  bis  |ieti. '  Pblitian  has  fomnd  aK)e  advou 
cAtes  iti  Pierius  Vulerianus  ^^  De  inf^licitate  Ltteratorum/* 
In  Barthius*  *^  Adversaria/^  and  in  Mr.  Roecoe.  It  tnuBt 
he  acknowledg^ed^  however,  says  his  Ute  biographer,  Mn 
tyress«ireli,  that  the  yoiitfafal  isuse  of  Politian  did  MtaU 
Ways  adhere  to  the  striclness  of  decoruoii  a  fault  too  com* 
xnon  amongst  the  poetical  writers  of  bis  age.  A  few  of  hi« 
Greek  epigtaijasy  as  well  as  of  his  Latin  veises,  are  very  ex« 
ceplionable. 

The  only  probable  account  of  the  death  of  this  distifi'* 
guisbed  scholar  is,  that  it  was  prematurely  occasioned  hf 
bis  grief  for  the  misfortiines  of  the  Medicean  family,  from 
%irhom  he  had  received  so  ndany  favouirs,  and  with  whooe 
Jirosperity  and  happiness,  his  own  were  so  intimately  eon* 
iiected.  This  event  took  place  September  24,  1494^  in 
the  forty-first  year  of  his  age.  His/<  Letiet^,''  which  serve 
to  illustrate  his  life  and  literary  laboui's,  were  prepared  fof 
the  press  by  himself,  a  very  short  time  before  hk  deaths 
at  the  particular  request  of  the  stm  and  soccesBor  of  Lo^ 
tenno.  The  letters  of  Politian  and  his  friendi,  in  the  ear<^ 
het  editions,  at  least  in  that  printed  by  Jo.  Badius  Aseen- 
aius  at  Paris,  1512,  are  entitled  <<Angeti  Politiani  £pis-< 
tolsB,*'  but  in  a  sttbseqneot  edition  of  1 5 i9  from  the  same 
{nress,  more  properly  <*  Virorum  Illttstrium  EpistoliD."  ^ 

POLLEXFEN  (Sm  Hekry)>  an  English  lawyer  and 
jadge^  was  deseeded  from  a  good  family  in  Devonshire, 
whete  he  probably  was  educated,  as  Prince  inttmates  that 
he  was  of  no  university.  He  studied  the  law,  however,  at 
one  of  the  inns  of  court,  and  acquired  very  considerable 
practice  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He  was  counsel  for 
the  earl  of  Danby  in.  1679,  wborn  he  advised  to  plead  fai^ 
pardon ;  and  the  corporation  of  London  afterwards  engaged 
him  to  t>}ea<);  ivitb  Treby,  in  behalf  of  their  charter.  In 
1688  be  sqtt^s  one  pf  the  members  for  the  city  of  Exeter, 
and  he  wa9  r$f4^t)ed  as  ope  of  the  counsel  for  the  bishops; 
After  the  reyolutipu  he.was  knighted,  called  a  setjeant  April 
11^  1689,  and  ^pqlnt^  chiefjustice  of  the  common  pleaa 
#ti  May.  5  follpw],^;  but  he  Jbeld  this  office  a  very  short 
time^.  dy^ng  iq  J692.  ..Burnet  calls  him  ''an  honest 
and  learned,  but  perplexed  lawyer.'*  In  1702  was  pab- 
lished  hi§  '',  ArgAunents  and  Reports  in  some  special  cases 
ih  the  King^st  Bench  from  22  to  36  Car.  11.  with  some  caaea 

}  GVeiiwelPi  MenuHra  of  Polkian.— Roscoe^s  Lorenzo  and  Lea 
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ID  the  CbMinoii  Pleas  and  Exchequer^  together  with  diterlf 
decrees  in  the  High  Codrt  of  Ghancefy^  upoo  Limitationti 
of  Trusts  of  Tefms  for  years,**  fol.  with  two  tables.  The 
copies  of  these  reports,  Mr.  Bridgman  informs  Us,  are  very 
incorrect,  varying  in  the  pages,  and  in  the  dates.  In  the 
pages  there  is  a  chasm  from  173  to  176,  and  from  181  ta 
1349  with  other  errors.^ 

POLLUX  (Juuua),  an  ancient  Greek  grammarian,  wa» 
born'at  Naucrates,  a  town  in  Egypt,  in  the  year  180.  Havr 
ing  been  educated  under  the  sophists,  lie  became  eminent 
in  grammatical  and  critical  learning ;  taught  rhetoric  at 
Athens^  and  acquired  so  much  reputation,  that  be  was  ad* 
vanced  to  be  preceptor  of  the  emperor  Commodos.  He 
drew  up  for,  and  inscribed,  to  this  prince  while  his  father 
Marcus  Aptoninus  was  livings  an  *^  Onomastieon,  or  Greeti 
Vocabulary,*^*  divided  into  ten  books.  It  is  still  extant^ 
and  contains  a  vast  variety  of  .synonymous  words  and 
phrases,  agreeably  to  the  copiousness  of  the  Greek  lan-» 
guage,  ranged  under  the  general  classes  of  things.  The 
first  edition  of  the  .^^  Onomastieon''  was  published  at  Venice 
by  Aldus  in  1502,  and  a  Latin  version  was. added  in  the 
edition  of  160$,  by  Seberqs;  but  there  was  no  correct  an4 
handsome  edition  of  it,  till  that  of  Amsterdam,  1706,  it^ 
folio,  by  Lederlin  and  Hemsterbuis.  Lederlin  went 
through  the  first  seven  books,  correcting  the  text  and  ver- 
sion, and  subjoining  his  own,  with  the  notes  of  Salmasius, 
Is.  Vossius,  Valesius,  and  of  Kubnius,  whose  scholar  he 
had  been,  and  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  professorship  o^ 
the  Oriental  languages  in  the  university  pf  Strasburglu 
Hemsterbuis  continued  the  same  method  through  the  three 
last  boolKs,  Pollux  died  in  the  year  238.  He  is  said  l;^ 
have  written  many  other  works,  none  of  which  are  come 
down  to  us ;  but  there  was  another  of  the  same  name^  wha 
is  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  the  end  of  the  fot^rth 
century^  and  wrote  "  Historia  physica,  sen  chronicon  ah, 
origine  mundi  ad  Valentis  tempera."  Of  this  Bianconi 
published  the  first  edition  at  Bonon.  1779,  fol.  and  Igna^. 
tiusHardt,  a  second  in  1792,  8 vo,  without  knowing  of  tb». 
preceding.* 

POLO  MARCO.     See  PAULO. 

^ »  NobIe*8   Continuation    6f     Granger.-.»PrinG»'t   Worthiet.-^Bixniet'ft  Owm 
Times. — Bridgman**  Legal  Bibliography. 
'  Fabric.  BibL  Qnec— VcHiua  de  Hift.  Gmc— Blouat't  Centura, 
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l^OLY-SNUS  is  the  name  of  many  eminent  personages 
recorded  in  ancient  writers^  particularly  Julius  Polyaenus, 
of  whom  some  Greek  epigrams  are  extant,,  in  the  first  book 
of  the  Anthologia.  But  the  Polyaenus  vfrho  is  best  known^ 
flourished  in  the  second  century,  and  is  the  author  of  the 
eight  books  of  the  '*  Stratagems  of  illustrious  Commanders 
in  war/'  He  appears  to  have  been  a  Macedonian,  and  pro- 
bably was  a  soldier  in  the  younger  part  of  his  life ;  but  we 
ate  ttiore  certain  that  he  was  a  rhetorician,  and  a  pleader  of 
causes;  and  that  he  enjoyed  a  place  of  trust  and  dignity 
under  the  emperors  Antoninus  and  Verus,  to  whom  he  de-^ 
dicated  his  work.  The  "  Strategemata'*  were  published  in 
Greek  by  Isaac  Casaubon,  with  notes,  in  1589,  12mo  ;  but 
no  good  edition  of  them  appeared,  till  that  of  Leyden, 
1690,  in  8vo.  The  title-page  runs  thus:  "  Polyaeni  Stra- 
tegematum  libri  octo,  Justo  Vulteio  interprete,  Pancratius 
Maasvicius  recensuit,  Isaaci  Casauboni  nee  non  suas  notas 
adjecit."  This  was  followed,  in  1756,  by  Mursinua's  edi- 
tion, Berlin,  and  by  that  of  Coray,  at  Paris  in  1809, 
8vo.  We  have  now  an  excellent  English  translation  by 
Mr.  R.  Shepherd,  1793,  4to.  It  contains  various  strata- 
gems, of  above  three  hundred  commanders  and  generals  of 
arcnies,  chiefly  Greeks  and  Bkrbarians,  which  are  at. least 
entertaining,  and  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the  times 
in  which  those  commanders  lived ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  a  modern  soldier  would  gain  much  advantage  by 
making  himself  master  of  this  tricking  study.  The  origi- 
nal has  come  down  to  us  incomplete,  and  with  the  text  con- 
siderably mutilated  and  corrupted ;  but  the  style  is  clas-^ 
^sical,  and  even  elegant. 

The.  whole  collection,  says  the  translator,  if  entire, 
would  have  consisted  of  nine  hundred  stratagems;  con- 
taining the  exploits  of  the  most  celfebrated  generals,  of 
various  nations,  fetched  from  ages  remote  as  the  page  of 
history  will  reach,  and  carried  forward  to  our  author's  own 
time :  so  wide  was  the  field  he  traversed  of  andals,  histories, 
and  lives,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  design  ;  a  mSinual,  as  he 
terms  it,  of  the  science  of  generalship.  And  in  so  large  a 
Gojlection,^  if  some  strat&tgems  occur,  that  bear  a  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  sometimes  with  little  variation  em- 
ployed by  the  same  general,  and  sometimes,  on  different 
occasions,  copied  by  others ;  the  reader  will  be  rather  sur- 
prised that  he  finds  so  few  instances  of  this  kind,  than  led 
to  have  expected  none.  Some  will  strike  him  as  unimpor- 
-     Vol.  XXV.  K 
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t^nty  aod  some  are  not  properly  miUtary  stratagems^  Soipae 
devices  agaih  will  appear  so  ludiprous  and  a^urd,  as  no-^ 
thing  but  the  barbarism  of  tbe  times^  the.  ignorance  an(d» 
superstition  that  in  some  states  prevailed^  will  reconcU^  to, 
credibility.  Tbe  stratagems  however  that  rai>k  under  tbps^ 
classes  are  few :  the  work  in  general  was  eiscecuted  witb 
great  judgment;  and,  as  tbe  author  himself  observe^,  he^ 
bad  employed  upon  it  no  small  degree  of  pains. 

Polysenus  composed  otbe;^  works  beside^  bis  ^<  Strate- 

femata.'^  Stobesuf^  has  produced  some  passages:  out  of  a. 
ook  '<  De  B^publioa  Macedopum ;''  and  Suidas  mentiqn% 
another  concerning  *^  Thebes^"  and  thi^e  books  of  <*  Tao<-, 
tics.^  If  death  bad/not  prevented,  he  would  have  written^ 
^  Memorabilia  of  tbe  emperors  Antoninus  and  Verus ;" 
for  this  be  promises  in  tbe  preface  to  his  si^f^tb  booKof 
Stratagems.  * 

Pd  LYBIUS,  an  eminent  Greek  historian,  was  of  Mega*- 
lopolis,  a  city  of  Arcadi^  and  was  tbe  son  of  Lycorta^,  ge- 
neral of  the  Ach^ans,  who  w;ere  th^n  the  most  powerful 
republic  in  Greece.  He  waf  bmm  in:  the  fourth  year  of  the 
I43d  olympiad,  or  in  tb^  54dtb  y^ar  o£  tbe  building  of 
Rome,  or  about  203  years  before  Christ  When  tweu^* 
four  years  of  age,  the  Aubs^na  seni  bin^  and  bis  father 
Lycortas  ambassadors:  to  the  kiog  of  E^^t ;  and  tbe  squ> 
bad  afterwarda  the  same  honoiMr,  when  he  was  deputed  to 
go  to  the  Roman  consul^  who  made  war  upon  Pe<«e%  kingp 
of  Macedon.  In  the  consuUbip^  of  iEmiUns  Pi^us  and 
Julius  Pennus,  a  thousand  Achssana  were  ordepred  to  iU>me> 
as  hostages,  for  the  good  behaviour  ofitfaeir  eoiintrymen> 
who  were  suspected  of  designs  against  tbe  Romans ;  t$md. 
were  there  detained  seventeen  years.  Polybios,  who  was 
one  of  them^  and  was  then  tbirty-eigbt  years 'ef  age^^  bad 
great  talents  from  nature,  which  were  well  euitiiyated  by. 
education;  and  his  residence  at  Rome  appelki%  to  bair0 
been  of  great  advantage  to  him;  since  he  owed  t^ 'ity  nM 
only  the  best  part  of  hia learning,  but  tbe  iiiipof«tant  friend^ 
ship  he  contracted  with  ScipioaitdLetitiS'^  and  whi^  tber 
time  of  bis  detention  expired,  he  aco<mi^nted  Sciptotiilo 
Africa.  After  this  he  was  witness  ta^thpesaok  a||d:4eBtrue-' 
Uou  of  Corinth,  and  of  the  rediid^n  of  lAcbaia  •  to  tb# 
condition  of  a  Roman  province.    Amidift'  tbese  dreadfiii 

lyoss,  de  Hi»t.  Gr«v*— Fabric  Bibl,  Ora^.^5|^^#|i)'ft  Tr4ii«lsti<m.^' 
S»xii  OQomast^ 
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^cexies^    h&  displayed    noble    traits   of    patriotism    and 
disinteretstedness,  which  obtained  for  biia  9o  moch  cre- 
dit, that  he  was  entrast^ed  with  the  care  of  settling  the 
new  'form    of   gorernment    in    the    cities    of  Groece, 
which  office  he  performed  to  the  satisfaction  both  of  the 
Romans  and  the  Greeks.    In  all  his  joarneys  be  amas-^ 
sed  miatci;ials  for  his  history,  and  took  such  observation* 
as  to  render  his  descriptioos  very  accurate.     Although 
kis  chief  object  was  the  history  of  the  Romans,  whose  lan- 
guage be  had  learned  with  great  care,  and  the  establish* 
men t  of  their  empire,  yet  he  had  in  his  eye  the  general 
history  of  the  times  in  which  be  lived.;  and  therefore  he 
gave  his  work  the  name  of  '^  Catholic  or -Universal:''  n<Nr 
was  this  at  all  inconsistent  with  his  general  purpose,  there 
being  scarcely  any  nations  at  that  time  in  the  known  world,- 
which  bad  not  some  contest  with,  or  depehdcmse  npon,  th& 
Romans.     Of  forty  books  which  hei  odmposed,  there  remain 
but  the  first  five  entire ,  with  an  epitome  of  the  twelve 
following,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  that 
great  assertor  of  Roman  liberty,  Marcus  Brntos.    Brmuv 
is  said  to  have  been  so  particularly  foad  of  Polybius,  that,. 
even  in  the  last  and- most  unfortunate  hours  of  his  life,  h^ 
amused  himsdf  not  only  in  reading,  but  also  in  abridging- 
his  history.  The  space  of  time  which  this  history  includes^ 
JB  fifty-three  years,    beginning,  after  two  of  introductory 
matter,  at  the  third  book. 

How  much  this  histortan  was  valued  by  the  ancients,  ap-' 
pears  by  the  number  of  statues  erected  to^bis  honour,  and 
Gicero,  Strabo,  Josephus,  Plutarch,  and  others,  have  spoken 
of  faim.  in  terms  of  the  highest  applause.  Livy  however 
has  been  censured  for  catling  hkn  only  auctor  ha^idqua^ 
quam  spemendus,  *^an  author  by  no  means  to  be  de« 
spned,''  after  be  bad  borrowed  very  largely  from  him;  but 
Casaabon  and  Vossiua  think  that  according  to  the  usual 
phraseology  of  the*  ancients,  Livy^s  expression  implies  a( 
very  high  enlogium.  Polybios's  style  is  by  no  means  ele- 
gant, but  the  accuracy  and  fidelity  of  his  n<arrati(ve  rendeip 
his  history  a  work,  ef  great  importance.  There  is  no  his- 
torian among  the  ancients,  from  whom  more  is  to  b^ 
learned  of  the  events  which  he  professes  to  narrate^  and 
it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  his  bifstory  has  not  descended 
to  uain  a  perfect  staice.  We  have  only  ibe  first  five  booktf 
entire,  and  an  abridgment  of  the  twelve  following,  with 
Aome  excerpta  or  extracts  of  this  history,  formerly  made  by 
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Constaiitinu8  Porpbyrogenitiis :  which  were  first  published 
in  Greek  by  Ursinus.in  1582,  and  in  Greek  and  Latin  by 
tbe  learned  Henry  Valesius  in  1634.  Poly  bias  lived- to  a^ 
great  age ;  but  concerning  the  particulars  of  his  life  much 
cannot  be  collected.  He  was  highly  honoured  by  the 
friendship  of  Scipio ;  who,  when  the  other  hostages  from 
Achaia  were  distributed  through  tbe  cities  of  Italy,  obtained 
leave  by  his  interest  for  Polybius  to  live  at  Rome.  He  died 
at  eighty-two  years  of  age,  of  an  ilbess  occasioned  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse. 

His  history  was  first  published  at  Haguenau,  by  Obso-- 
paeus,  in  1530,  fol.  Gr.  and  Lat.  and  was  reprinted  by  Isaac 
Casaubon  at  Paris,  1609,  in  folio,  an  edition  very  highly  va- 
lued.. The  next  is  Gronovius^s,  with  many  additions,  par- 
ticularly the  ^*  Excerpta  de  legationibus,  et  virtutibits  ac 
vitiis  f'  for  the  ^'  Extracts  of  Constantine,'*  published  se- 
parately by  Ursinus  and  Valesius,  were  upon  those  subjects. 
Gronovius's  edition  was  published  at  Amsterdam,  1670,  3 
vols.  8vo ;  but  the  best,  and  indeed  an  incomparable  spe- 
cimen of  editorial  learning  aiid  accuracy,  is- that  of  Leipsic, 
1789,  9  vols.  8vo.  Hampton's  English  translation  has  usu- 
ally been  reckoned  a  good  one,  but  has  been  severely  cri- 
ticised by  the  late  learned  Mr.  Whitaker  in  his  ^"^  Course 
of  Hannibal.' 

POLYCARP,  an  apostolic  father  of  the  Christian  church, 
was  born  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  probably  at  Smyrna,  a  city 
of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor^  where  he  was  educated  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  Calisto,  a  noble  matron  of  great  piety  and  cha-^ 
rity.  In  his  younger  years  he  is  said  to  be  instructed  in 
the  Christian  faith  by  Bucolus,  bishop  of  that  place  :  but 
others  consider  it  as  certain  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  and  familiarly  conversed  with  others 
pf  tbe  apostles.  At  a  proper  age,  Bucolus  ordained  bim  a 
deacon  and  catechist  of  his  church;  sind,  upon  the  death  of 
that  prelate,  he  succeeded  him  in  the  bisbo'priiQ.  To  .this 
he  was  consecrated  by  St.  John;  who  also,,  according  to 
archbishop  Usher,  directed  his  "  Apocalyptical  Epistle," 
among  six  others,  to  him,  under  the  title  of  tbe  <«  Angel  o^ 
the  Church  of  Smyrna,"  where,  many  years  after  the 
apostle's  death,  he  was  also  visited  by  St.  Ignatius.  Igna- 
tius recommended  bis  own  see  of  Antjoch  to  the. care  and 
superintendance  of  Polycarp,  and  afterwards  sent  an  epistle 

1  Vouiufl  de  Hilt  Qritc,— Saxii  Osdmait,— Dibdin's  Classiest 
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to  the  church  of  Smyrna  from  Troas,  A.  C.  107 ;  when 
Poljicarp  is  supposed  to  have  writieii  his  "  Epistle  to  the 
Philippiaus,"  a  translatiou  of  which  i>  preserved  by  Dr. 
Cave. 

From  this  time,  for  maiiy  years,  history  is  silent  concern- 
ing him,    till  awae   unhappy   differences    in   the   church 
brought  him  into  general  notice.     It  happened,  that  the' 
controversy  about  the  ohservation  of  Easter  began  to  grow 
very  warm  between  the  eastern  and  western   churches; 
eaf^  obstinately  insisting  upon  their  own  way^  and  justify- 
ing themselves  by  apostolical  practice  aud  tradition.     To 
prevent  the  worst  consequeaces  of  this  contest,  Polycarp 
andertook  a  journey  to  Rome,  that  he  might  converse  with 
those  who  were  the  main  supports  and  champions  of  the 
opposite  party.     The  see  of  that  capital  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire was  then  possessed  by  Anicetus ;  and  many  confer- 
ences were  held  between  the  two  bishops,  each  of  them 
ur^ng  apostolical  tradition  for  their  practice.     But  all  was 
managed  peaceably  and  amicably,  without  any  heat  of  con- 
tention ;  and,  though  neither  of  then  could  bring  the  other 
into  his  opinion,  yet  they  retained  their  own  sentiments 
without  violating  that  charily  which  is  the  great  and  com- 
mon law  of  our  religion.  In  tokenof  this,  they  coiiimunicated 
together  at   the  holy  sacrament;    when  Anicetus,    to  do 
honour  to  Polycarp,  gave  him  leave  to  consecrate  the  eu- 
charistical  elements  in  his  own  church.     This  done,  tbey 
parted  peaceably,  each  side  esteeming  this  difference  to  be 
.  merely  ritual,  and  no-  ways  affecting  the  vitals  of  religion  j 
but  the  disputa continued  many  years  in  the  church,  was 
carried  dn  with  ereat  animosity,  and  ended  at  length  in  a 
It,  which  remains  to  this  day,  of  observ- 
erent  days  in  the  two  churches :  for  the 
ister  oh   the   next  Lord's  day  after  the 
lai  tbp  church  of  Rome  the  next  Sunday 
moon  that  follows  the  vernal  equinox, 
rp's  stay  at  Rome,   he  employed  himself 
iposiog  the  heresies  of  Marcion  aud  Va- 
s  did  with  more  zeal  and  warmth  than  on 
IressEus  tella  us,  that  upon  Polycarp's 
n  the  street  without  the  common  saluta- 
lied  out,  "  Polycarp,  own  us !"  to  which 
the  former  replied,   with  indignation,  "  I  own  thee  to  be" 
the  hrst-bom  Of  Satan."    To  this  the  saaie  author  add^ 
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that^  when  any  heretical  doctrines  were  spoken  in  his  pre^ 
sence^  he  would  presently  stop  his  ears^  crying  out,  ^  Gq^d 
God  i  to  what  times  hast  thou  reserved  me,  that  I  sfaoiild 
hear  such  things  P*  and  immediately  quitted  the  place.  la 
the  same  zeal  he  was  wont  to  tell|  that  St.  Jofan^  going 
into  a  bath  at  Ephesus,  and  finding  the  heretic  Cerinthns 
in  it,  started  back  instantly  without  bathing,  crying  outy 
^  Let  us  run  away,  lest  the  bath  should  fell  upon  tis  while 
Cerinthus,  the  enemy  of  truth,  is  in  it/'  Polycarp  governed 
the  church  of  Smyrna  with  apostolic  purity,  till  he  8u(£ei[ied 
martyrdom  in  the  seventh  year  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  A.  C« 
167 ;  the  manner  of  which  is  thus  related  : 

The  persecution  growing  violent  at  Smyrna,  and  many 
having  already  sealed  their  confession  with  their  blood,  tha 
general  outcry  was,  ^'  Away  with  the  impious ;  let  Polycarp 
be  sought  for/'  On  this  he  withdrew  pVivately  into  a 
neighbouring  village,  where  he  lay  concealed  for  some 
time,  continuing  night  and  day  in  prayer  for  the  peace  of 
the  church.  He  was  thus  occupied,  when,  one  night  falling 
itito  a  trance,  he  dreamed  that  his  pillow  took  fire,  aod  was 
burnt  to  ashes ;  which  he  told  his  friends  was  a  presage, 
that  he  should  be  burnt  alive  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  Three 
days  after  this  dream,  in  order  to  esc^>e  the  search  which 
was  carried  on  incessantly  after  him,  he  retired  into  aop-« 
ther  village,  where  he  was  discovered,  although  some  say 
be  had  time  to  escape ;  but  be  refused  it,  saying,  '^  The 
will  of  the  Lord  be  done.'*  Accordingly  he  saluted  his 
persecutors  with  a  cheerful  countenance ;  and,  ordering  a 
table  to  be  set  widi  provisions,  invited  them  to  partake  of 
them,  only  requesting '  for  himself  one  hour  for  prayer. 
This  being  over,  be  was  set  upon  an  ass,  and  conducted 
towards  the  city.  Upon  the  road  he  was  met  by  Herod, 
an  Irenarch  or  justice  of  the  province,  and  his  father^  who 
were  the  principal  agents  in  this  persecution.  This  ma« 
gistrate  taking  him  up  into  his  chariot,  tried  to  undermine 
his  consuncy ;  and,  being  defeated  in  the  attempt,  dirust 
him  out  of  the  chariot  with  so  much  violence,  that  l^o 
bruised  his  thigh  with  the  fiill.  On  his  arrival  at  the  place 
of  execution,  there  came,  as  is  said,  a  voice  firom  heaven, 
^yi<^g>  **  Polycarp,  be  strong,  and  quit  thyself  like  a  man." 
Being  brought  before  the  tribunal,  he  was  urged  to  swear 
by  the  genius  of  Caesar.  <^  Repent,"  continues  the  pro^ 
consul,  **  and  say  with  us.  Take  away  the  impious.''  On 
this  the  martyr  looking  round  the  stadium,  and  beholding 
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tbe  crowd  willi  a  severe  tttid  angry  coimtenance,  bebl|c(med 
^th  his  band,  and  looking  up  to  heaven,  said  with  a  sigh^ 
quite  in  antotfarer  tone  than  they  intended,  ^^  Take  away  the 
impious.'*  At  last,  confessing  himself  to  be  a  Christian^ 
prociatnation  was  made  thrice  of  his  confession  by  the 
crier,  at  whitb  the  people  shouted,  <<  This  is  the  great 
ti^cher  of  Asia,  and  the  father  of  the  Christians ;  this  is  the 
destroyer  of  our  gods,  that  teaches  men  not  to  do  isacrific^, 
or  worship  the  deities."  The  fire  being  prepared,  Poly- 
carp,  at  his  own  request,  was  not,  as  usual,  nailed,  but  only 
lied  to  the  stake;  and  after  pronouncing  a  short  prayer^ 
With  a  clear  and  audible  voice,  the  executioner  blew  up 
the  fife,  which  increasing  to  a  mighty  flame,  ^'  Behold  a 
wonder  seen,^*  says  Eusebius,  "  by  us  who  were  purposely 
reserved,  that  we  tnigfat  declare  it  to  others ;  the  flames 
disposing  themselves  into  the  resemblance  of  an  arch,  like 
the  Bails  of  a  ship  swelled  with  the  wind,  gently  encircled 
tbe  body  of  the  martyr,  who  stood  all  the  ^ile  in  tho 
midst,  not  like  roasted  flesh,  bat  like  the  gold  or  silver 
purified  in  tlie  furnace,  bis  body  sending  forth  a  delightful 
frd,grancy,  whieh,  like  frankincense,  or  some  other  costly 
spices,  pre^rented  itself  to  our  sebses.  The  infidels,  exas- 
perated by  the  miracle,  Commanded  a  spearman  to  run  him 
through  with  a  sword :  which  he  had  no  sooner  done,  but 
such  a»  vast  quantity  of  blood  flowed  from  the  wound,  as 
bktinguisbed  the  fire;  when  a  dove  was  seen  to  fly  from 
the  wound>  which  some  suppose  to  have  been  bis  soul^ 
cloathed  in  a  visible  shape  at  the  time  of  its  departure  ^." 
The  Christians  wobld  hiive  carried  off  his  body  entire,  but 
Were  not  suffered  by .  th^  Irenarch,  who  commanded  it  to 
be  burnt  to  ashes.  The  bones,  however,  were  gathered 
up,  ftifd  decently  interred  by  the  Christians. 

Thus,  died  .thi9  apostolical  man,  as  supposed,  in  May 
l67.  Tlfe  ampUtheatre  whereon  be  suffered  was  remain* 
ing  in  «  greal»  i&easure  iii)t  many  years  ago,  and  his  tomb 
UiUia  little  chapel  in  the  side  of  a  mountain,  on  the  south- 
east part  of  the  city,  jaolemnly  visited  by  the  Greeks  on  his 
ifestival  day ;  -and  for  the  maintenance  and  repairing  of  it^ 
travellers  welre  wosit  to  throw  a  few  aspers  into  an  earthen 
pot  that  stands  there  for  the  purpose.     He  wrote  some 

*  The  miraculoys  part  of  ibis  ac-  io  its  favour,  by  Jortio.  who  obserres, 

count  ift  trt»ated  with  ridicule  by  Mid-  that  <^the  Circumstances  are  sufficient 

dleton  in  bis  '*  Free  Enquiry,"  and  to  create  a  pause  and  a  doubt."    Rew 

Defence  <tf  it  i  hiit  tdmethiDg  is  offered  marks  on  £ccl.  Hist.  vol.  I. 
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faomiKes  and  epistles,  which  are  all  lost,  except  that  to  th0 
*^  Philippians/'  which  is  a  pious  and  truly  Christian  piece, 
containing  short  and  useful  precepts  and  rules  of  life,  and 
which,  St.  Jerome  tells  us,  was  even  in  his  time  read  in 
the  public  assemblies  of  the  Asian  churches.  It  is  among 
archbishop  Wfi\)ee*8  **  Genuine  Epistles  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,''  and  the  original  was  published  by  archbishop 
Usher  in  1648,  and  has  been  reprinted  since  in  various 
collections.  [Wake  has  also  given  a  translation  of  the  ac- 
count of  Polycarp's  death,  written  in  the  name  of  the 
church  of  Smyrna.]  It  is  of  singular  use  in  proving  the 
authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  !^}ew  Testament ;  ina^n^ucb 
as  he  h^s  several  passages  and  expressions  from  Matthew, 
Luke,  the  Aqts,  St.  PauPs  Epistles  to  the  Philippians, 
Epbesians,  Galatian$,  Corinthians,  Romans,  Thessalonians, 
Colossians,  1st  Timothy,  1st  Epistle  of  St.  John,  and  1st 
of  Peter ;  and  makes  particular  meujtion  of  St.  Paul's  Epis^ 
tie  to  tlie  Ephesians.  Indeed  his  whole  ^'  Epistle''  consists 
of  phrases  and  sentiments  taken  from  the  New  Testament/ 

POLYCLETUS,  a  famous  sculptor  of  antiquity,  was  ^ 
native  of  Sicyon,  apd  flourished  about  the  year  430  B.  C, 
We  know  nothing  of  his  history  but  from  incidental  noticQ 
of  him  in  Pliny.  His  Doryphorus,  one  of  his  figures,  for 
hi9  excellence  lay  in  single  figures,  was  esteemed  a  canon 
pf  proportion  ;  ^e  read  also  of  the  statue  of  a  boy,  which 
was  estimated  at  a  hundred  talents,  or  perhaps  pearly 
20,000/.  according  to  pqr  mode  of  reckoning.  Th^  em- 
peror Titus  had  two  naked  boys  playing  fit  a  game,  by  his 
hand,  which  was  considered  as  a  perfect  performance. 
Lysippus  the  painter  forn^ed  his  manner  on  the  study  of 
the  Doryphorus  of  this  artist' 

POLYGNOTUS,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Thasos,  flour 
rished  about  4^2  B.  C.  and  was  the  son  and  scholar  of  Ag- 
laopbon.  He  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  a  series 
of  pictures,  including  the  principal  events  of  the  Trojan 
war.  He  refused  the  presents  ofiened  him  by  the  Grecians 
on  this  occasion  ^  which  so  pleased  the  Aoiphictyons,  who 
coinposed  the  general  council  of  Greece,  that  they  thanked 
him  by  a  solemn  decree  ;  and  it  was  provided  by  the  same 
decree,  that  thjs  skilful  painter  should  be  lodged  and  enr 
tertained,  at  the  public  expence,  in  every  town  through 

• 

1  Wake's  Genuine  Epistles.— Lardner'g  Works. — Cave.— MilneP's  Ch.  Hist 
-^Saxii  Onomast, 
s  Pliny,  XXXIV.  8.— Fuseli*s  Lectures,  Lecture  I. 
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Ivhich  be  pass^4*  The  talents  of  Polygnotus  are  celebrated 
by  many  of  tbe  best  authors  of  antiquity,  as  Aristotle  and 
Plutarch,  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis,  Pausanias,  bat  ^s* 
pecially  Pliny,  whose  sentiments,  as  well  as  those  of  Pau- 
sanias,  are  criticised  by  Mr.  Fuseli  in  bis  Lectures  on  Paint<- 
ing."' 

J?OMBAL  (Sebastian  Joseph  Carvalho),  marquis  of, 
a  famous  Portuguese  minister  of  state,  whom  the  Jesuits, 
whose  banishment  he  pronounced,  have  defamed  by  al^ 
possible  means,  and  others  have  extolled  as  a  most  able 
statesman,  was  born  in  1699,  in  the  territory  of  Coirn-* 
bra;  a  robust  and  distinguished  figure  seemed  to  mark 
him  for  the  profession  of  arms,  for  which,  after  a  short 
trial,  he  quitted  the  studies  of  his  native  university.  He 
found,  however,  a  still  readier  path  to  fortune,  by  mar- 
rying, in  spite  of  opposition  from  her  relations,  Donna 
Teresa  de  Noronha  Almada,  a  lady  of  one  of  the  first  fami- 
lies in  Spain.  He  lost  her  in  1739,  and  being  sent  on  a 
secret  expedition  in  17 45  to  Vienna,  he  again  was  forta-. 
nfite  in  marriage,  by  obtaining  the  countess  of  Daun,  a  re- 
lation of  the  marshal  of  that  name.  This  wife  became  a 
favourite  with  |;be  queen  of  Portugal,  who  interested  her- 
self to  obtain  an  appointment  for  Carvalho,  in  which,  bow-- 
eyen  she  did  not  succeed,  till  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, John  V.  in  1750.  Her  son  Joseph  gave  Carvalho  tbe 
appointment  of  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  in  which  situa- 
tion he  completely  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  king. 
IJis  haughtiness,  as  well  as  some  of  his  measures,  created 
many  enemies;  and  in  1758,  a  conspiracy  headed  by  the 
duke  d'Aveiro,  who  bad  been  the  favourite  of  John  V* 
broke  out  in  an  attempt  to  murder  the  king  as  he  returned 
from  his  castle  of  Belem.  The  plot  being  completely  dis- 
covered, the  conspirators  were  punished,  not  only  severely 
but  cruelly ;  and  the  Jesuits  who  had  been  involvecl  in  it^ 
were  banished  from  the  kingdom.  At  the  death  of  Joseph^ 
in  1777,  Pombal  fell  into  disgrace,  and  many  of  the  persons 
cpnnected  with  the  conspirators,  who  had  been  imprisoned 
from  the  time  of  the  discovery,  were  released.  The  ene- 
mies of  Pombal  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  exculpating 
the  principal  agents,  though  a  decree  was  passed  in  1781, 
to  declare  the  innocence  of  those  who  had  been  released 
from  pr^on.     Carvalho  was  banished  to  one  of  bts  estate?^ 

^  1  Pliny,  XXXIV.  8.— Fuseli's  Lectures,  Lecturp  I.    ^ 
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where  he  6ied  in  May  1782,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year.  Hit 
character,  as  was  mentioned ,  above,  was  variously  repre- 
sented, bat  it  was  generally  allowed  iBat  he  possessed  great 
atyilities.  A  book  entitled  ^<  Memoirs  of  the  Marqttrs  of 
Pombal,**  was  published  at  Paris  iTi  17S'^,  in  four  Tolumei, 
]2mo,  but  it  is  not  esteemed  altogether  impartial.' 

POMET  (Peter),  bom  Aprrl  2,  1658,  obtained  great 
wealth  in  the  profession  of  a  wholesale  druggist ;  and  being 
appointed  to  superintend  the  materia  medica  in  the  king^ft 
gardens,  drew  up  a  catalogue  of  all  the  articles  in  that  col- 
lection, with  some  that  were  preserved  in  cabinets,  under 
the  title  of  **  Histoire  generale  des  Drogues,"  folio,  which, 
besides  passing  through  some  editions  in  the  original,  was 
translated  into  English  in  1725,  4to.  He  died  Nov.  Id^ 
1699,  in  his  forty-first  year,  and  the  very  cjay  that  the 
king  sent  him  an  order  for  a  pension.  His  work  was  re* 
published  by  his  son  in  1735,  in  two  volumes,  4to,  but  the 
engravings  in  this  edition  are  not  thought  so  good  as  in 
the  first.* 

POMEY  (Francis),  a  Jesuit,  most  known  for  his  "  Pan- 
theum  mythicum,^'  of  which  his  French  biographers  assert 
that  an  ^*  Englishman,  named  Tooke,  gave  a  translation, 
prefixing  his  own  name,  without  that  of  the  author  ;^'  and 
this  book  has  gone  through  a  vast  number  of  editions, 
-  He  died  at  Lyons,  in  1673,  at  an  advanced  age.  He  had 
been  employed  as  a  teacher  of  youth  in  that  city,  and  0K)st 
of  his  works  are  formed  for  the  use  of  students.  They  con- 
sist of,  a  large  dictionary,  since  superseded  by  that  of  Jou- 
bert;  a  small  one  in  12mo,  entitled  "Flos  Latinitatis ;" 
"  Indiculus  universalis,"  a  kind  of  nomenclator  ^  colloquies^; 
a  treatise  on  particles ;  and  another  on  the  funerals  of  the 
ancients ;  with  a  work  on  rhetoric.  Pomey  was  well  versed 
in  the  Latm  authors,  but  his  publications  would  have  been 
more  valuable  had  he  been  more  attentive  to. method  and 
e:tactness.^  .    ..  .    , 

POMFIIET  (John),  an  English  poet^  was  $Qn  of.  Mr. 
Pomfret,  rector  of  Luton  ii^  Bedfor^dsbire,fttid  formerly  of 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  He  was*born;,^ppt  1667,.  He 
was  educated  at  a  grammar-school  in  tb^  .ipountry,,  and 
thence  sent  to  Queen's  college,  CamWidge,  where  fie  took 
his  bachelor's  degree  in  1684,  and  that  of  master  in  16d8. 
He  then  went  into  orders,  and  was  presented  to  the  living 

\  Diet  Histy  "  .  «  'Eloy,  Diet.  Hist,  de  Medicine.  '^  DiA.  Hist. 
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<}i  Maiden  in  Bedfordshire.  About  1703,  he  came  up  to 
London  for  institution  to  a  larger  and  very  considerable 
living ;  but  was  stopped  some  time  by  Compton,  then 
bishop  of  London,  on  account  of  these  four  lines  of  his 
poem  entitled  "The  Choice:'*    * 

'^  And  as  i  near  ap|iroach*d  the  verge  of  life. 
Some  kind  relation  (for  Td  have  no  wife) 
Should  take  upon  him  all  my  worldly  care^ 
While  I  did  for  a  better  state  prepare." 

The  parenthesis  in  these  lines  was  so  maliciously  re- 
presented, that  the  good  bishop  was  made  to  believe  from 
it,  that  Pomfret  prefered  a  mistress  to  a  wife ;  though  no 
£uch  meaning  can  be  deduced,  unless  it  be  asserted,  that 
an  unmarried  clergyman  .cannot  live  without  a  mistress. 
But  the  bishop  was  soon  convinced,  that  this  representation 
was  nothing  more  than  the  effect  of  malice,  as  Pomfret  at 
that  time  was  actually  married.  The  opposition,  however, 
which  his  slanderers  bad  given  him,  was  not  without  effect ; 
for,  being  obliged  on  this  occasion  to  stay  in  London  longer 
than  he  intended,  he  caught  the  small-pox,  and  died  of  it^ 
in  1703,  aged  thirty- five. 

A  volume  of  his  poems  was  published  by  himself  in 
1699,  with  a  very  modest  and  sensible  preface.  Two 
pieces  of  bis  were  published  after  his  death  by  a  friend 
under  the  nan^e  of  Philalethes  ;  one  called  "  Reason,"  and 
written  in  1700,  when  the  disputes  about  the  Trinity  ran 
high  ;  the  other,  "  Dies  Novissima,'*  or,  **  The  Last  Epi- 
phany,'' a  Pindaric  ode.  His  versification  is  sometimes 
not  unmusical ;  but  there  is  not  the  force  in  his  writings 
which  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  poet.  A  dissenting 
teacher  of  his  name,  and  who  published  some  rhimes  upon 
spiritual  subjects,  occasioned  fanaticism  to  be  imputed  to 
him ;  but  from  this  his  friend  Philalethes  has  justly  cleared 
him*  Pomfret  had  ^  very  strong  mixture  of  devotion  in 
him,  but  no  fanaticism. 

^*  The  Choice,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "exhibits  a  system  of 
life  adapted  to  common  notions,  and  equal  to  common  ex- 
pectations ;  such  a  state  as  affords  plenty  and  tranc^uillity, 
without  exclusion  of  intellectual  pleasures.  Perhaps  no 
composition  in  our  language  has  been  oftener  perused  than 
Pomfret's  *  Choice.'  In  his  other  poems  there  is  an  easy 
volubility ;  the  pleasure  of  smooth  metre  is  afforded  to  the 
ear,  and  the  mind  is  not  oppressed  with  ponderous,  or  en- 
tangled with  intricate  sentiment.  He  pleases  many,  and 
he  who  pleases  many  must  have  merit." 
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His  spn,  John,  bad  the  office  of  Rougd-croix  in  the  he^ 

, raids'  office,  and  ivrote  some  satirical  verses  on  the  ^reoioval 

of  the  family  portrait  of  the  Howards  firosa  the  hall  of  the 

.heraldg'  college  to  Arundel  caadbe.      He  died  March  184, 

1751,  aged  forty-nine.* 

POMMERAYE  (Dom.  JohIn  Framcjs),  a  labcvieiii  Be- 
nedictine of  the  congregation  de  St  Maur»  was  born  in 
1617,  at  Rouei).     After  a  suitable  education,  he  le&ised 
all  offices  in  his  order,  that  he  might  devote  himself  wholly 
to  study.     He  died  of  an  apoplexy  at  the  house  of  the 
learned  M.  Bulreau,  to  whom  he  was  paying  a  visit,  Oct. 
28,  1687,  aged  seventy.     His  works  are,  "L'Histoire  de 
TAbbaye  de  S.  Ouen  de  Rouen,  folio ;  and  a  **  History  of 
the  Archbishops  of  Rouen,"  folio,  which  is  his  best  work. 
He  published  also  a  "  Collection  of  the  Councils  and 
3ynods  of  Rouen,"  4to ;  "  L'Histoire  de  la  Cath^drale  de 
Rouen,"  4to ;  «  Pratique  journaliere  de  TAumdne,"  a  small 
book,  exhorting  to  give  alms  to  those  who  beg  for  the  poor. 
This  Benedictine's  works  are  not  written  in  a  pleasing  styles 
nor  are  they  every  where  accurate,  but  they  contain  many 
curious  observations.* 

POMPADOUR  (Jane,  Antoinette,   Poisson,)  mar- 
chioness of,  the  celebrated  mistress  of  Louii  XV.  w«s  the 
daughter  of  a  financier,  and  early  distingsiiished  by  the 
beauty  of.  her  per&on,   and  the  elegance  of  ber  Ulents. 
She  was  married  to  a  JM.  d'Etioles  when  she'  attracti^  the 
notice  of  the  king,  and  becoming  bis  mistress,  was  created 
marchioness  of  Pompadour  in  1745.     Her. credit *^s  abun- 
dant,  and  she  employed  it  chiefly  in  the  patronage  Of  ta- 
lenu,  in  all  branches  of  the  polite  arts.     8b&  coliiseted  also 
a  cabinet  of  books,  pictures,  and  vanou^  emrioskiesii    Sie 
died  in  1764,  at  the  age  of  fbrtytjbnr;  .and,  itis^raid^  with 
much  more  resignation  than  coiiM  ha^rerheoaiexpQfottdof  a 
person  go  litfcle  a^)vi4iaed  io.y/eays^  land  so  aitqatid*   /fwo 
spurious  4VQrks  bave.b^en  ^lAribated.to  hfir.ainoetJieridea|h, 
the  one,  >set  of  «  Memoiri,"  ^ni  tvwu  ^dumesii^^vwl;  tthe 
other,  a  collection  of  'f  Iietteii6,".JrtcAi'faB^Tidume%>  j^hah 
have  at  lea^t  the  merits  of  pah^^lheri^ciHMrasbsrtwidi  skilK 
The  n^moira  attribute^^  her>  intMnfinmut^iivitfa  jdie^- 
pular  ifleas,  much  more  influence  than  she  actoally^fpos- 
s^ssed.'  .'    '.-.i      ;oi    .   .v.  Mt/i^\' 

*  JohosonV'ltviwr.— dbb'«r'5   Lrvbs.— C6ieY*^ftS^)tl8etia&   ia  Brit,  Musi-r 
Coble's  College  of  i^rms. 
^  M6reri.—i)ict.Hiit.  »  Diet.  Htit.  m  *rt.  P^fesdn. 
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"  POMPEI  (Jerome),  an  Italian  poet  and  a  man  of  let- 
tersy  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Verona  in  173 1:   *^He 
became  ao  early  proficient  in  classical  literature,  particu-' 
larly  the  Greek,  of  which  he  was  enthusiastically  fond,  and 
attained  an  excellent  style.     At  tbi^  period  tlie  marquis 
Maffriand  oriier  emitietit  literary  characters  w6re  resident 
at  Verona,  in  <whdse 'Society  the  talents  of  Pompei  received 
the  most  advantageous  cultivation.     He  was  first  known  as 
Ikn^  author  by  "Canzoni  Pastorali,*'  in  two  vols.  8vo.    Able 
critics  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  these  pieces,  on  ac- 
Qount  of  their  sweetness  and  elegance :  it  was  thought  by 
sonoe  good  judges  that  they  were  never  isturpassed  by  any 
productions  of  the  kind.     He  neift  translated  some  of  the 
Idylls  of  Theocritus  and  Moschus,  in  whkh  he  exhibited  a 
very  happy  selection  of  Italian  words,  corresponding  with 
th«  Greek*    The  next  object  of  his  attention  was  dramatic 
poetry,  in-  the  higher  departildents  of  which  the  Italians 
were  at  that  time  very  deficient,  and  he  pubiiished  in  1768 
and  1770,  bis  tragedies  of  ^♦'Hypefme8tra'^and***Calli- 
rhoe,"  whfich'W^reTdpr^sietited  with  ^eat  strccess  in  several 
cities  of  the  Venetian  state.     He  now  employed  several 
years  on  a^tpansiatioiii^of  ^^Pltitarfch'^  Lives,^  which  ap- 
peared in  (T74()ih  fourvddi'^to*    Thiiwork  gave  him- con- 
siderable refSjoAatadn  as n^prose  writer und' scholar,  and  it 
.  ramks  amoiig  tbe  (very  best  dassical  versions' in  the  Italian 
language.    InulWfiiiiepttbKiffied^fw^rolames  of  ^*  Nuove 
•  Canssaai'  Pastov^ii^'  be.altfQf  puMfshed  poetical  versions  of 
the  <^  »e»0'andil*ander  of  MuifiBatf  ;'*  df  th^  «*  Hymns  of 
,^Callii»tt€huff^  *^A 'hutfdrea»<8reek  Epigrams;"  and  the 
H£pi9tt<^8»ofi(!>vid.'^  <He  ^vms'isk  hiemba^  of  s6me  of  the 
.viicadefnBea^  a»rd<fae>8efvM*hi0^  itative  city  in  the  capacities 
^•e£  sefB'etary  toitthe<tribunBl*  tf  ptibHd '  safety,  and  to  the 
attditomy- o#  pomliog; '   fIe<icKcii  at 'Vi^t^tia  in  17^,  at  the 
'Age  of  fifty^nine,  and  hk^nyefiiory^wail  honouted  6y  various 
fariblie^iieatimenies/ a<»d%y(thi»^ei^ion'  of*  bis  bust  iW  One 
^  bf  tbe <8(^are0  bf  tbe^city. '  He>  v^'  highly  respet^ted  and 
i.esteeoied)'  kr^wadirfov^his  -moraU  as  'for  hi5>Kterary  talents, 
'wid'bis/faaiftBwai^  not^llpsmttdf^to  lhe<!onfin^s  tif  Italy.'  -  An 
edbita <ofvfai8'iflR)t(kis>  was '  published  «fter -his  deai^  in  six 

POMPEY,  or  P0MPEIUS  (Cneius),  surnamed  Mag. 
i^as,  gr  the  Greafj  was  of  a  noble  Roman  familyy  the  son 

1  Fabfoni  Viue  lutorusoy  y^\,  XV,— AtheMBtuB,  vol.  Vf, 
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of  Pompeius  Straboi  and  Lncilia.     He  was  born  the  same 
year  with  Cicero,  bat  nine  months  later,  namely,  in  the 
consulship  of  Cepio  and  Sercanus,  105  years  before  the 
Christian  sera.     His  father  was  a  general  of  great  abilitief^ 
and  under  him  be  learned  the  art  of  war.     When  he  waa 
only  twenty-three  he  raised  three  legions,  which  be  led  fo 
SyUa.    Three  years  after,  he  drove  the  opponents  of  Sylkk 
from  Africa  and  Sicily.    Young  as  be  was,  be  had  already 
won  the  soldiers  sufficiently,  by  his  mildness  and  military 
talents,  to  excite  thejealoosy  of  Sylla,  who  therefore  re- 
called him  to  Rome.     His  soldiers  would  have  detained 
him  in  spite  of  the  dictator's  orders,  but  he  obeyed,  and 
was  rewarded  ou  his  arrival  by  the  name  of  Magnus,  givea 
him  by  Sylla,  and  soon  after  confirmed  unanimously  by  bis 
countrymen.     He  obtained  also  the  honours  of  a  triumph, 
which  the  dictator  permitted  rather  unwillingly,  and  was 
the  first  instance  of  a  Roman  knight,  who  had  not  risen  to 
any  magistracy,  being  advanced  to  that  elevation.     This 
was  in  81  B.  C.     In  a  short  time,  he  ^ad  obtained  as  mvcb 
power  by  the  voluntary  favour  of  the  people,  as  Sylla  had 
before  by  arms :  and  after  the  death  of  that  extraordinary 
man,  obliged  Lepidus  to  quit  Rome,  and  then  undertook 
the  war  against.  Sertori us  iu  Spain,  which  he  brought  to  a 
fortunate  conclusion.     For  this  victory  he  triumphed  a  se* 
cond  time,  B.  C.  73,  being  still  only  in  the  rank  of  a  knight. 
Not  long  afterwards  he  was  chosen  consul.     In  that  offipe 
be  i^e^establisbed  the  power  of  the  tribunes ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  exterminated  the  pirates  who  in« 
fested  the  Mediterranean,  gained  great  advantages  s^inst 
Tigranes  and  Mithridates,  and  carried  his  victorious  arms 
into  Media,  Albania,  Iberia,  and  the  most  important  parts 
of  Asia  I  and  so  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman 
empire,  that  Asia  Minor,  which  before  formed  the  extre^ 
mityof  its  provinces,  now  became,  in  a  manner,,  the  centre 
of  them.    When  He  returned  to  receive  a  triumph  for  these 
victories,  he  courted  popularity  by  dismissing  bis  tro6ps 
and  entering  the  city  as  a  private  citizen.     He  triumphed 
with  great  splendour ;  but  not  feeling  his  influence  such  as 
be  had  hoped,  he  united  with  Cassar  and  Crassus  to  form 
the  first  triumvirate.      He  strengthened  his    union   with 
Caesar  by  marrying  his  daughter  Julia ;  he  was  destined 
nevertheless  to  find  in  Caesar  not  a  friend,  but  too  success- 
ful a  rival.     While  Caesar  was  gaining  in  bis  long  Gallic 
wars  a  fame  and  a  power  that  were  soon  to  be  invincible^ 
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Pcmpey  was  endeavourin?  to  cuhiTate  bis  popularity  and 
influence  in  Rome.  Ere  long  they  took  directly  contrary 
parties,  Pompey  became  tbe  hope  and  tbe  support  of  tbfi 
patricians  and  tbe  senate^  wbile  Cssar  was  the  idol  of  tb« 
people*  On  the  return  of  the  latter  from  Gaul,  in  ti)« 
year  51  A.  C,  tbe  civil  war  broke  out,  which  terminated^ 
as  is  well  known,  by  the  defeat  of  Pompey  in  tbe  battle  o£ 
Pharsalia,  A.  C.  49,  and  tbe  base  assassination  of  him  by 
the  officers  of  Ptolemy  in  Egypt.  It  appears  that  Pooipey 
bad  not  less  ambition  than  Caesar,  bat  was  either  more^ 
scrupulous  or  less  sagacious  and  fortunate  in  bis  choice  of 
means  to  gratify  that  passion.  He  was  unwilling  to  throw 
off  tbe  mask  of  virtue  and  moderation,,  and  hoped  to  gaia 
every  thing  by  intrigue  and  the  appearaace  of  transcendant: 
merit.  In  this  he  might  have  been  succeasfol,  had  be  not 
been  opposed  to  a  man  whose  prompt  and  decisive  mea^-* 
sures  disconcerted  his  secret  plans,  drove  things  at  once  to* 
extremities^  and  forced  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  deqir- 
sion  of  arms,  in  which  victory  declared  against  him.  The 
moderate  men,  and  those  who  weire  sincerely  attached  txh 
tbe  republic  of  Home,  dreadf  d,  almost  equally,  the  success^ 
of  Pompey  and  of  Caesar.  Cato,  who  took  the  mourning; 
babit  on  tbe  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  bad  resolved 
upon  death  if  Cssar  should  be  victorious,  and  exil^.  if  9nc«> 
cess  should  declare  for  Pompey*' 

PQJViPIGNAN  (John  James  le  Fbanc),  marquis  of,  a 
French  nobleman,  still  more  distinguished  by  his  talents  in 
.poetry  than  by  bis  rank;  was  born  at  Montauban  in  1709« 
He  war  educated,  for  the  magistracy,  and  became: ad vocate* 
general,  and  first  president  of  the  court  of  aids  at  Mont- 
auban. His  inclination  for  poetry^  however,  could  not  be 
repressed,  and  at  tbe  age  of  twenjty-five  be  produced  bia 
tragedy  of  ^  Dido,"  in  which  he  approved  himself  not  only- 
one  of  tbetmosit  successful  imitators  of  Racine,  bat  an  able 
and  elegactf;  pf eu  After  this  success  at  Psiris,  he  returned 
to  bi^  duties'  at  Montauban,  which  be  fulfilled  in  the  moat 
upttglUimannei')  but  having  suffered  a  short  ezile^  on  ac-» 
count, k>f  some  .fiS^  wfaicb  displeased  the  court,  h(i  became 
diguated  with.tbe' office,  of  a  magistrate.  Ashe  bad  now> 
also  increased. hisiloriono:  by  an  advantageous  marriage^  be 
deti^nuned  to  vemove  to  Paris,  where  at  first  be  was  re* 
caivied  as Jbis  virtues  and  his  talents  deserved.     Hia  sincere 
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attachment  to  Christianity  brought  upon  him  a  perseciTtioiif 
from  the  philosopbists,  which,  after  a  time/  drove  him 
back  to  the  country.     Voltaire  and  his  associated  had  now 
inundated   France  with  their  deistical  tracts ;  the  mate- 
rialism of  Helvetius  in  his  book  de  TEsprit,  had  just  been 
brought  forward  in  the  most  triumphant  manner  ;  the  ene- 
mies of  Christianity  had  filled  the  Encychp^die  with  the 
poison  of  their  opinions,  and  had  by  their  intrigues  formed 
a  powerful  party  irx  the  French  academy,  when  the  mar- 
quis of  Pompignan  was  admitted  as  an  acadeniician,  in 
1760.    He  had  the  courage,  at  his  admission,  to  pronounce 
a  discourse,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prove  that  the  man 
of  virtue  and  religion  is  the  only  true  philosopher.     From 
this  moment  he  was  the  object  of  perpetual  persecution. 
Voltaire  and  his  associates  were  indefatigable  in  pouring 
out  satires  against  him  :  his  religion  was  called  hypocrisy, 
and  his  public  declaration  in  its  favour  an  attempt  to  gain 
the  patronage  of  certain  leading  men.     These  accusations^ 
as  unjust  as  they  were  illiberal,  mingled  with  every  species 
of  sarcastic  wit,  had  the  effett  of  digusting  the  worthy  mar- 
quis with  Paris.     He  retired  to  his  estate  of  Pompignan, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  practice  of 
a  true  philosophy,  accompanied  by  sincere  piety  ;  and  di^d 
of  an  apoplexy  in  1784,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  most 
deeply  regretted  by  his  neighbours  and  dependents.^    The 
shameful  treatment  of  this  excellent  man,    by  the  sect 
which  then  reigned  in  the  academy,  is  a  strong  illustration 
of  that  conspiracy  against  religion,  so  ably  detailed  by  M . 
Barruel,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Memoirs  of  Jacobinism. 
When  once  he  had  declared  himself  a  zealous  Christian  no 
merit  was  allowed  him,  nor  any  effort  spared  to  overwhelm 
him  with  disgrace  and  mortification.     His  compositions  ne^ 
vertheless  were,  and  are,  esteemed  by  impartial  judges- 
His  *^  Sacred  Odes,"  notwithstanding  the  sarcasm  of  Vol- 
taire, "  sacred  they  are,  for  no  one  touches  tb^m,**  abound 
ill  poetical  spirit,  and  lyric  beauties ;  though  it  is  con- 
fessed also  that  they  have  their  inequalities.     His  "Dis- 
courses  imitated    from   the  books  of  Solomon,*'   contain 
important    moral    truths,    delivered    with  elegance,    and 
frequently  with  energy.     His  imitation  of  the  Georgics  of 
Virgil,  though  inferior  to  that  of  the  abb6  De  Lille  (whose 
versification  is  the  richest  and  most  energetic  of  modem 
French   writers),    has    yet    considerable  merit :    and    hta 
"  Voyage  de  Languedoc^"  though  not  equal,  in  easy  and 
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lively  negligence  tp  that  of  Cbapellei  is  superior  in  ele- 
gance, correctnessi  and  variety.  He  wrote  also  some 
operas  which  were  not  acted ;  and  a  comedy  in  verse,  ii]i 
one  act,  called  ^^  Les  Adieux  deAJars/'  which  was  repre« 
sented  with  success  at  the  Italian  comic  theatre  in  Parifi. 
The  marqnis  of  Pompignan  was  distinguished  also  as  a  wri^ 
ter  in  prose.  His  f'£utogii)in  on  the  Duk^  of  iBurgundyi'^ 
h  written  with  an  affecting  simplicity.  His  .^>  Disserta-* 
tioos/'  bis  '^  Letter  to  the  younger  Racine/'  and  Ui»  ^^  Aea» 
demical  Di^conrses/'  all  prove  a  sound  judgmenti  a  qorr^ot 
taste,  and. a  genius  improved  by  careful  study  of  th^^  (dj^sip 
models.  He  produced  also  a  <'  Translation  of  soi^  di4^« 
logues  of  LiiiOian,"  and  so^me  ^^  Tragedies  pf  .^scbyltf^y" 
which  are  very  generally  esteemed*  Hf  wa^i  aMovifed  tp 
be  a  man  of  vast  literature,  and  almost  universal  Iiuiowlftdg^ 
in  thei  fine  arts*  Yet  such  a  man  Was  to  be  ilUtr^s^t^di  an4 
crushed  if  possible^  because  be  bad  the  virtue  tQ  decl^^ 
himself  a  partisan  pf  religion,  Sven  hia  enemie^i  ^i|d  th^ 
most  inflexible  of  them»  Voltairey  were  unable  tx^  deny  the 
merit  of  some  of  his  poetical  compositions.  .  The  following 
9tanza  in  particuliir,  in  *' An  Od«  qu  the  Deatb  Pf  J^^ua* 
'  aeauy*'  obtained  a  triui9pb/or  biqi  in  defifnce  pf  prejudice* 
•The  intentioa  ^eems  to  be  tP  ilji^^rate  the  yjinity  pf  thorn 
who  spieak  against  religipu  ?      •       ^ 

.   '^  Le  Nil  a  \^  sur  ses  rivilgBa 
pe  noirs  habitaos  d^  deserts 
loiter  par  leurs  cris  sauva^es 
ti*Astre^clataht  de  ruQivers. 
Cris  impuissans  !  fureurs  bizarres ! 
Tandls  que  ces  roonstres  barbares 
Poussoient  d'insolentes  diameurSf 
Le  Dien^  pburauivant  sa  qm%et», 
V^fsolt  des  torxws  de  Imniere 
^  Sur  ses  obscurs  blaspb^mateurs.*' 

**  was  on  the  borders  of  the  Nile,  the  black  inbabitajQl» 
insult  by  their  savage  cries  the  star  of  day.  Vai^  cries, 
and  c^piictous  fury !  But  while  these  barlwous  monsters 
send  up  tbeir  Insolent  clamours,  the  God,  pursuing  his 
career,  poux9  floods  of  light  upon  bis  dusky  blaspben^ers.'^ 
«*-"  I  have  bardly  ever  6eeB,'V  says  M.  Ja  H^rpey  "a». 
grander  idea,  expressed  by  a  more  noblis  image^  nor  with 
a  more  impressive  barmpny  of  language*  I  reci4:ed  tb^ 
p^ssagis  one  day  to  Voltaire,  who  jjtcknowledged  tha(t  it 
jiuiited  all  the  qualities  of  the  sublime ;  and,  when  I  named 
4he  author,  still  praised  it  more.'' 

Vol.  XXV.  L 
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The  marquis's  brother,  John  George  Le  Fhanc,  a  pra*. 
late  of  great  merit,  wav  archbishop  of  Vienne,  and  like^ 
him  combated  the  principles  of  the  philosopbists.  He- 
wrote  various  controversial  and  devotional  works,  and  some 
of  another 'description,  as,  **  A  Critical  Essay  on  the  pre- 
sent State  of  the  Republic  of  Letters,"  1743  ;  *<  Pastoral 
Instructions  for  the  Benefit  of  the  new  Converts  within  bis 
Diocese ;  ^  Devotion  not  at  enmity  with  Wit  and  Genius;'* 
^* Mandates  prohibiting  the  Reading  of  the  Works  of  Rous* 
seau  and  the  Abb6  Raynal."^  He  died,  in  1790,  soon  after 
the  revolution  had  begun  its  destructive  work,  which  be  ii| 
vain  endeavoured  to  resist, '      ' 

POMPONATIUS  (Peter),  a  modern  Aristotefan,  wa» 
born  at  Mantua  in  1462.  He  delivered  lectures  on  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  Averroes  at  Padua  and  Bologna, 
where  his  eloquence  and  talents  procured  him  many  audi- 
tors. He  was  at  Bologna  when  he  composed  his  cele- 
brated little  treatise  ^'  De  immortalitate  Anima,"  in  which 
he  was  supposed  to  call  in  question  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  at  least  he  maintained  that  all  natural  reason  wa& 
against  it,  but  revelation  for  it,  and  upon  the  latter  account 
be  believed  it  It  is  probable,  however,  ihat  the  impress 
Aim  it  mad^  on  the  public  mind  was  not  very  £lvoaf able  to' 
the  received  opinions,  as  pope  Leo  X*  thought  it  necessary 
to  suppress  the  work  by  a  bull;  and  it  was  at  his  request 
that  Augustine  Niphus  wrote  a  treatise  with  the  same  title, 
*^  De  immortalitate  Animas,"  in  which  he  undertook  to 
prove  that  this  doctrine  is  not  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Some  time  after,  Pompona- 
tios*s  opinions  were  referred  to  the  arbidration  of  Bembus^ 
who  endeavoured  to  justify  htm,  and  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
obtain  permission  for  him  to  issue  a  secotfd  edition  of  the 
work,  as  well  as  to  save  the  author  from  the  vengeawce 
of  the  church.  Brucker  is  of  opinion  that  notwitbstandJng 
Pomponatius's  pretences,  he  had  more  re«pectfoPthe  lui- 
thority  of  Aristotle,  than  for  that  of  Jestis  'Christ;  He 
adds,  that  though  much  addicted  to  superstition  and'fanil- 
tlcism,  and  a  zealous  advocate  fbt*  judicial  uMtilbgy,  as 
appears  from  his  book  "  De  Ihcan«atiohibul5/^  ^fiOn  En- 
chantments," he  had  an  xinderstanding  capablel  of  peive-* 
trating  into  the  depths  of  the  Peripatetie  system,'  in-the 
study  of  which  he  chiefly  followed  the  ^ommeataries  q£ 

1  IXict.  Hist.  , 
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AphrodissBus. .  His  writings,  though  barbarous  and  inele- 
gant in  style^  discover  great  acuteness  and  subtlety  of 
thought.  He  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  **  Fate  and  Free  will." 
He  died  in  1525.  He  had  many  followers  of  great  cele^* 
l^rity ;  among  whom  were  Simon  Porta,  Julius  Caesar  Sca-» 
liger,'  and  Lazarus  Bonamicus.  Vanini,  the  Atheist,  is 
said  by  some  to  have  been  his  pupil ;  but  this  is  impossible, 
for  Pomponatius  died  in  the  year  1525,  and  Vaninlwas  not 
born  till  the  year  1586. 

The  first  edition  of  Pomponatius  <^  De  Immortalitate,"  a 
copy  of  which  is  in  Mr.  Gressweirs  possession,  is  without 
date ;  but  the  colophon  informs  us,  that  the  author  com<* 
pleteditin  1516.  The  first  with  a  date,  and  along  with 
his  other  tracts,  is  that  of  Venice  1525,  folio ;  the  second^ 
of  the  *<  De  immortalitate"  only,  is  that  of  1534,  12mo.*     : 

POMPONIUS  MELA.     See  MELA. 

POMPONIUS  LiETUS  (Juuus),  an  eminent  Italian 
antiquary,  all  whose  names  were  of  his  own  choice,  was 
the  illegitimate  ofispring  of  the  illustrious  house  of  l^nse* 
▼erino,  in  the  kingdoni  of  Naples ;  but  this  was  a  circum- 
stance on  which  he  preserved  an  inflexible  silence,  and  ad* 
tnitted  no  conversation  or  questions  on  the  subject.  Even 
when  that  family  sent  him  an  invitation  to  reside  with.tbem, 
he  rejected  it  by  a  laconic  note  which  is  preserved  by  Tira^ 
boschi :  ^<  Pomponius  Lactus  cognatis  et  propinquis  suis 
salutem.  Quod  petitis  fieri  no^i  potest.  Valete."  *^  Pora-^ 
ponius  Lastus  to  his  kinsmen  and  relations  :  what  you  ask 
xannot  be  granted.  Farewell"  He  went  young  to  Rome, 
where  he  studied  first  under  a  very  able  grammarian  of  that 
time,  Pietro  da  Monopoli,  and  afterwards  under  Laurentius 
Valla.  On  the  death  of  this  emiiient  scholar  in  1457,  he 
was  thought  qualified  to  succeed  him  in  his  professorship. 
He  now  began  to  found  an  academy,  the  members  of  which 
were  men  of  letters,  fond  of  antiquary  researches^  like  him- 
self^ but  who  sometimes  entered  upon  philosophical  dis^ 
cnssions.  They  were  mostly  young  men,  and  in  their  zeal 
^  for  past  times,  the  glorious  days  of  Rome,  adopted  La- 
tinized names.  Our  author  took  that  of  Pomponius  Lsetus, 
and  Buonaccorsi  that  of  Callimachus  Experiens,  &c.  In 
their  philosophical  discussions,  they  wenjt  so  far  as  to  com- 
pare ancient  with  modern  institutions,  not  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  latter  ;  and  at  length  this  was  represented  to 

^  Gen.    DicL^Brucktr.— KioeTOB>   toI.  XXV.— GrtfliweU's  Politiin.--An<l 
RMooe%  htQ,  nbi  plura. 
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pope  P^qI  IL  (whom  we  have  recently  noticed  as  the  petse^ 
eutor  of  Pladna)  first  as  inferring  a  contempt  for  religion ; 
secondly,  is  an  attack  on  the  church ;  and  lastly,  as  a  con- 
spifttcy  against  the  pope  himself.  The  pope,  either  really 
alarftied,  or  pretending  to  be  so,  ordefed  al\  the  naembers 
bf  the  academy  to  be  arrested^  that  could  be  found,  and 
uoptisoned  and  put  theili  to  the  torturei  of  which  one  very 
promising  young  scholar  died  ;  and  although  Pompanius 
was  at  this  time  (1468)  at  Venice,  and  had  beeu  indeed 
residing  for  three  years  with  the  Cornaro  family,  be  was 
dragged  in  chains  to  Rome,  and  shared  the  same  horrible 
fate  as  bis  fieUow  academicians ;  and  although,  after  various 
examinationsy  conducted  by  the  pope  himself,  no  proof  of 
guilt  appeared,  be  and  his  companions  remained,  in  con*- 
finemeot  a  very  considerable  time.  The  death  of  their 
persecutor,  however,  restored  thein  to  liberty,  and  it  was 
oo  intonsidendile  testimony  of  Iheir  innocence  that  his  suc- 
cessor Sixtus  IV.  equally  strict  in  matters  of  heresy,  made 
Ptatioa  libfarsan  of  the  Vatican,  and  restored  Pomponius  to 
his  professorships  in  which  office  he  continued  to '.draw  a 
'great  concouitse  of  scholars.  He  also  endeavoured  to  revive 
'his  acadenqy,  against  which  Paul  IL  bad  been  so  inveterate 
that  be  forbid  its  name  to  be  cnentiooed  either  in  jest  or 
eemest,  ^  velserio  vei  joeo,**  and  we  find  two  grand  com^ 
MMDoratfons  held  by  the  members;  in  1482  and  1483  ;  die 
ime  oti  account  of  jbbe  death  of  Platina,  the  other  to  ceier 
bmte  the  feendation  of  Home. 

Pdtnponius  was  nerer  richy  h«t  it  is  ai  mistake  that  he 
di(Bfd  in  an  hospitals  In  14^4,  dmriag  a<  pnblspt  eommo* 
tion,  his  library  atid  goods  wet^e  destroyed  -(  but  the  loss 
«vas  eobti  made  up  by  hiaiftieDds.aiid  scbelmrfl^ijo/  ib^t  at 
last  his  home  %as  better  farmahed^tfaan  IwfiosA.  tJfeti was 
ittdeed  untveraaHy  esteemed  far  the>[»^dty,etmpIiett9S^itad 
^even  the  ocoasMiai  bafrimess  of  his  manncfts*  Ue  died  jst 
Roibe  in  149B,  and  was  imferced  with  honoerable  sotemkjr. 
He  wrote  aome  works,  illiuitratiiRe  of  itbe  unaaiienir^usMms, 
and  taws  of  the  Rttman  •republie,  .and  tbe^ttatepof  iaQei0{it 
Seme.  These  arey  treatises  on jdie  imestbood^  {/tbenoagb* 
trates,  the  laws,  ati  abridgment  of  the  history  of  the' eiaa« 
perors,  from  the  death  of  the  younger  Gordiatius  to  the 
exile  of  Justin  IIL  all  which  shew  great  research  and  eru- 
dition. He  also  was  a  cemmenuitor  on  ^eme  ancient  au  - 
thors  :  he  corrected  for  the  press  the  first  edition  of  Sallust, 
and  collated  it  with  some  antient  MSS.  although  his  name 
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is  not  mentionefd  by  our  bibliogmphidrs.  He  extended  the 
same  care  to  the  works  of  Columella,  Varro,  Nonius  M^tm 
cell  us,  Pliny  the  younger,  and  wrote  notes  on  Quintilian 
und  Virgil.  His  oWn  works  were  collected  in  one  vol.  8vo, 
very  rare,  printed  at  Mentz,  1Jf2l,  under  the  title  **  Opera 
Pomponii  Laeti  varla."* 

PONTANUS  (John  Jovian),  a  very  learned  Italian, 
was  born  at' Cerreto,  in  Utnbria,  in  142^,  and  settled'at 
Naples,  where  his  merit  procured  hiih  ilItl$triou«  friendis. 
He  became  preceptor  to  Alphonso  the  youn^r^  king  of 
Arragonj  to  whom  hie  was  afterwards  secretary  and  coufi« 
sellor  of  state.  Having  reconciled  this  prinoe  to  his  father 
Ferdinand,  and  not  being  rewarded  by  the  latter  as  he 
thought  he  deserved,  he  aimed  against  him  **  A  Dial<^u« 
on  Ingratitude,^'  in  which  aho  he  launched  4Hit  into  thi^ 
praises  of  Charles  VH I.  of  France,  his  great  enemy.  Fer- 
dinand had  the  magnanimity  to  despise  his  censures,  and 
suffer  hiR)  to  bold  his  appointments.  Fontanus  died,  ac*> 
cording  to  Mbreri,  in  1503,  at  the  age  of  seventy-aeven ; 
according  to  others  two  years  later.  Hits  epitaph  h  famous, 
and,  though  vain  enough  in  the  beginning,  concludes  iH^ 
a  fine  thought,  which  seems  to  have  suggested  the  atill 
more  sublime  close  of  Dr.  Fo3ter^s  epitaph  on'  himself.. 

Sum  Johannes  Jovis^nus  Pontanus, 
Quem  amaverunt  bdftae  Mufise^   , 
"    '  Suspexsnuit  viri  probi, 

Honestai^emnt  ili^>  OOmoi, 
•        Sds  ^uis  sio^,  aut  quis  potioa  fumriiqi. 
'.  Ego  Turo  te,  Uospes*  nqscere  ija  ten^bria  neqv|0Q| 
Sed  teip§uin  ut  noscas^  ro^.-^Yale. 

;  He  wrote  the  .^'  History  'pf  the  Wturp  p|  Ferdin^L^d  I*  m4 
John  pf  Anjou,''  ami  several  xvoxks  in  prc^,  which  wpre 
4:s0lle^ted  and.  pubtis)^ed  at  Veiiif^e  by  D'A^o^  in  15\3, 
l^^B^  in  3  vds.  ^tq.  His  poefiojii  worka  were  published 
^.Atdai,  in  15Q5,  in  8vo,  and  again  in  1513,  X5I8,  in  2 
foU.  Ma^y  iiav4r  considered  biai  as.  the  moat  accomplished 
|)oet  And  scholar  jof  his  age.;  but^  like  top  o^aoy  scholars, 
-4^' WE3S/ infi^ted  with  the  Uceatioufiness  wbiph  then  pre- 
teiled;^'  ^ 

1  T|^rabc5chi.-^in|^uene  Hist.  Litt.  d'ltalie.— Belde*g  Anecdotes.— Chaufe- 
>ie.-^Fabri(i.  Dibl.' Lat.1tfea. 

'  TiniboBcbi.^^baufftpie. — NIcerop,  Tolf.Vin.  and  X^-*-BIOoot'8  Censuia.-^ 
Roieoe's  Leo.-^Gre8flwelPt  Politian,  &,c.-- Ginguen^  Hist.  Litt.  d'ltalie.— For 
bis  works  see  Brunet's  Manuel  da  Libmire* 
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PONTANUS  (John  Isaac),  historiogrs^^her  to  bit 
Danish  majesty,  and  to  the  province  of  Guelderland,  waa 
of  a  family  of  Harlem,  but  was.  born  in  Denmark,  in  157 1^ 
and  died  in  1640,  aged  69,  at  Harderveick,  where  be  had 
taught  physic  and  mathematics.  His  works  are,  ^'Uis* 
toria  Urbis  et  Rerom  Amsteiodamensium,*'  folio;  ^^Iti- 
peranum  Galtis  Narbonensis,"  12mp;  ^'Rerum  Danica* 
rum  Historia,", folio.  This  history,  which  is  esteemed, 
<:omes  down  to  1548;  and  M.  de  Westphal,  chancellor  of 
Holstein,.  printed  the  Supplement  in  vol.  H.  of  his^^Monu- 
mienta  Jnedita  Rerum  Germanicarum/' &c.  Leipsic,  1740| 
folio ;  which  includes  the  reigns  of  Gbristiern  I.  and  the 
five  succeeding  kings,  with  a  life  of  Pontanus*  Poatanua 
wrote  also,  '*De  Rheni  divortiis  et  accoiis  pop  ulis  ad  versus 
Ph.  Cluveriam/'  1617,  4to,  a  learned  and  judicious  work  ; 
"  Djscussiones  Historicae,"  8vo ;  "  Historia  Geldrica,*'  foL; 
•*  Originea  Francic»,"  4to ;  the  <<  Life  of  Frederic  II.  king 
of  Denmark,*'  published  1737,  by  Dr.  George  Krysiag,  a 
physician  at  Flensburg.  Pont^nus  left  several  other  works 
jo  MS..;  among  others,  an  account  of  women  who  have  dis-* 
tinguisbed  themselves  by  their  learning.  He  also  wrote 
some  very  indifferent  verses  published  at  Amsterdam  ia 
1634,  12mo.* 

PONT  AS  (Jom?),  a  celebrated  casuist,  was  born  De- 
cember 2,  1638,  at  St,  Hilaire  de  Harcourt,  in  the  diocese 
of  Avranches.  He  cotppleted  his  studies  at  Paris,  took 
holy  orders  at  Toiil  in  1663,  was  admitted  doctor  of  canon 
and  civil  law  three  years  after,  an^d  appointed  vicar  of  St. 
Genevieve  at  Paris.  After  he  had  zealously  discharged 
die  d^uties  of  this  situation  for  twenty-five  years,  he  became 
snb-penitentiary  of  Paris,  and  died  in  that  city,  April  27, 
1728,  aged  nipety,  leaving  a  large  "  Dictionaiy  of  Cases 
;of  Conscience  i**  the  most  complete  edition  of  whireh  i«  that 
of  1741,  3  vols,  folio.  M.  Collet  has  published  an  abridge* 
metit  of  it  in  two  volumesji  4to.  His  other  works^ail^, 
^^  Scriptura  sacra  ubique  sibi  constans/*  quarto  ;Mn' which 
be  reconciles  the  seeming  contradictions  in  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  «*  Les  entretiens  spirituels  pour  instroire,  crxborter, 
et  consoler  les  Malades  ;*'  and  a  great  number  of  other  re- 
^gious  books. ' 

PONTAULT  (Sebastian  Beaulieu  de),   an  eminent 
French  engineer,  is  considered  as  the  first  military  topo- 

1  Chaofejpie.— Nicmo,  vol.  XXXI^^-Morert.  t  Moitri.— Diet  Hifl^ 
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grapber,  or  mtfaer  as  the  inventor  of  that  ait^  in  the  tiii^« 
of  Louis  XIV.     It  was  his  practice  to  follow  the  armj^ 
and  construct  upon  the  spot  plans  of  the  battles  and  siege^ 
with  historical  and  pen^pective  accompaniments. .  We  fiha 
many  of  bis.  plans  in  the  "  CEvre  de  Delle- Bella  ;'*  but 
his  most  important  work  is  entitled  ^^  Les  glorieuses  Con* 
>qu£tes  de  jCouis-le-Qranii :  ou  Recueil  de  Plans  et  Yiies 
des  places  assiege^  et  dp  celles  ou  se  sonjt  donne^s  des 
bataiJles,  avec  des  I)iscours/V2  vols,  folio.     This  work, 
-one-of  the  most  magni&cent  of  the  kind^  comprehends  all 
the  operations,  of  war^  from  tke  battle  of  Rocrpi,  in  1 6.4!^, 
to  the  taking  of  I^amur^  in  1692.     De  Pontault  died  in 
1674;  but  tlie  work  was  (completed  to  the  abpve  date  a); 
the  expence  of  his  niece,  the  widow  of  the  sieur'De^ 
Roches.     7'his  edition  is  usually  called  the  Grand  Beaulieu^ 
to  distingui&h  it  from  one  on  a  reduced  scale,  in  oblong 
.qjaarto,  called  the  Petit  Bemdieu,  of  which  there  are  two 
.series,  one  in  three  volumes,  comprehending  views  of  tl](^e 
, actions  in  the  Netherlands ;  the.  other  in  four,  which  in- 
clud 69' those  of  France.   From  the  death  of  this  able  drafts- 
man, military  topography  is  said  to  have  been  productive  of 
very  few. good  specimens. in  France,  until  within  the  last 
,fifty  years. 

Perrault  in/brpis  Us,  that  Pontault  went  into  the  army  at 
■the  age  af  ixfteen,  and  behaved  with  so  much  spirit  at  the 
siege  of  Rochielle,  that  the  king  gave  him  the  post  of  com- 
missary of  ;arti]lery,.  althou^gh  th^n  so  young.  He  was  after- 
wards present  at^  most  of  the  battles  and  sieges  which  be  has 
de^ribed,  anddid  not  quit  a  military  life  until  the  loss  of 
an  .am  and  other  won nds^i  with  the  j^pproach  ofvbld  age, 
rendered  retirement  necessary./* 

PONTE  (Francis  da),  one  of  a.  fiymily  of  artists,  was 

wiginallyof  Vicenaa,  b^t  settled  at  Bassano,  asmalltowii 

on  thisBr^nt^  jivbepce  he  was  called.  Bassan,  or  Bassano. 

.,fie  maybe  considered  as  thje  head  of  the  Bassanese  school: 

.4imd  hi^.edvjc^tion  is  said  jtp  have  been  sufficiently  learned.. 

Tim  diffe(i»ecMi  styles  that  discriminatehis  works  clearly  shew 

vhiob  were  the  first  an4  which  thje  la^t*  He  is  diligent,  but 

dsy«;in  the  St,  Bartplomeo  of  the  catheilral,  more  genial 

,  and  mellow  in  another  picture  of  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni 

.  a^  Bi^Siano  :  bvit  in  the  Pentecpst  which  h^  painted  in  the 

.  vil}f^e.of.O)er9,  beshews  himself  almost  a  modern  painter ; 

«  Biof.  Unhr.  art.  BeMi)ieii,*i-PeFrauUXt9  Homines  lllastra^ 
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Ih6  arrttng^ment  it  lUts^sterly,  tb«  colour  hft»  suavity,  va^ 
riety,  harmony,  the  estpression  is  warm,  pleasing,  and 
eharactdrisdii  of  the  i^dbject.  He  was  the  father  and  first 
iOBtru^tor  t){  Jaeob  da  Ponte.    He  died  about  1 530.  ^ 

PONTE  (Jacob  Da),  called  also  II  Bassano,  and  IL 
BasSak  VfcCHio,  was  born  at  Bsssano,  1510,  and  initiated 
in  the  first  principles  of  the  art  by  his  father,  of  which  the 
proofs  are  his  earliest  works  in  the  church  of  S.  Bernar* 
ditio.  He  went  to  Venice,  recommended  to  Bonifazio,  a 
Waster  not  less  jealous  of  his  <  mystery^  than  Titian  or 
Tintoretto ;  &o  that  Jacob  saw  little  more  of  bis  method 
thah  what  he  could  discover  through  a  key*hole  or  a  cre- 
Vice.  The  short  time  he  staid  at  Venice  was  employed 
drawing  from  the  designs  of  Parmegiano,  and  in- making  co- 

{des  from  the  pictures  of  Boniiazio  and  Titian,  whose  9cho- 
ar  he  is  eten  called  in  some  MS.  and  not  without  probabi- 
lity, if  conformity  of  manner  were  sufficient  to  prove  it,  so 
Itiueh  does  his  second  style  resemble  that  of  Titian.  The  death 
of  bisf'^ther  obliged  him  to  return  and  to  fix  himself  at  Bas« 
aano,  a  ^mall  ooulent  town  surrounded  by  rpicttnresque 
Country,  abounding  in  cattle  and  pastures,  and'conveniw 
Mtly  situated  for-marketa  and  fairs:  frr^n  which  objects 
arose  his  third  style,  natural,  simple^  and  pleaeiRg,  the 
Italian  prelude  to  that  which  afterwards  dtstiogoished  the 
Flemish  schOoL  In  tbehandiihg  ofthej^eucil  be  had  two 
methods :  one  highly -finished:  in  blended  tints,  and  only  at 
last  decided  by  bolder  touches;  the'Second,  which* urost 
be  the  result  of  the  first,  was  formed  of  simple  pencil* 
strokes,  abd  dashes  <^  gay  and  lucid  tints^  laid  on  -with 
Conscious  power,  «nd  %  kind  of  contemptuotrs'  security, 
which,  on  close  inspection,  appear  a  confused -^aass,  at>*a 
distance  f^om  a  magic  charm  of  coloors.  His  oouspositidn 
in  both  is  the  same,  and  peculiar  to  himself,  bleodiixg.oi^ 
cular  with  triangular  forms,  and  the  most  contrasted  pos- 
tures with  parallel  lines.  He  Teils  his  light,  and  by  ies  som- 
ber distribution,  the  frequent  Use  of  demi-t]nlis,>tiVid  little 
or  no  black,  pontrives  to  produce  harmony  frokil:  the^most 
opposite  colours.  In  the  degradation  of  his  lights,  he  often 
makes  the  shade  of  an  interior  figure  serve  forthe  ground 
of  an  e!!cterior  one,  and  strikes  the  strongest  KghtSL  on  the 
most  angular  parts,  such  as  the  ,top  of  th^  shoulders,  the 
kheej^  th^  ^tbovt^a!     His  drapery,  simple  m  appearia&ce,  is 
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cKsfiosed  with  great  art  for  tbis  purpose,  apd  the  folds  are 
varied  ac<^ording  to  the  diflPerence  of  the  stuffs  with  un- 
tiBual  tefinement.  Hiscoloprs  even  now  have  the  brilliancy 
of  gems,  especially  the  green,  which  has  an  emerald  lustre 
peculiar  to  himt^elf. 

In  the  beginning  he  aimed  at  grandeur  of  style,  and  left 
^ome'traces  of  it  in  certain  pictures  still  existing  in  front 
of  the  house  Michieli,  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  figure  of 
Samson  slaying  the  Philistines,  with  a  iierceneiss  not  un-* 
worthy  of  Michftel  Angelo^.      But  whether  prompted  by 
iiattire  or  jadgment,  he  soon  confined  himself  to  smaller 
proportions  and  subjects  of  less  energy.     Even  in  altar- 
pieces  Iris  figures  are  generally  below  the  natural  size,  and 
seldom  mtich  alive  ^  so  that  some  one  said,  the  elders  of 
Tiotorette'  had  all  the  rage  of  youth,  "and  the  youth  of  Bas- 
sanoall  the  apathy  of  age.     His  situation,  the  monotony 
and  meanness  of  the  objects  that  surrounded  him,  limited 
his  ideas,  debased  his  fancy,  and  caused  frequent  repeti-^ 
ttoife  of  the  samte  subjects  without  much  variation.     He  had 
contracted  the  habit  of  working  at  his  ease  in  his  study 
assisted  by  his  scholars,  and  of  dispatching  the  produce 
to  Venice,  or  the  most   frequented  fairs.     Hence  those 
swarms  of  pictares  of  all  sizes,  which  make  it  less  a  boast 
for  a  collector  -^to  ])ossess  a  B^ssan,  than  a  disgrace  not  to 
have  one.     The  Banquet  of  Martha  and  the  Pharisee,  the 
Prodigal  Son,  Noah's  Ark,  x  the  Return  of  Jacob,  the  An- 
nuntiation  to  ithe'  '^epherds,  the  Queen  of  Sheba,   the 
Three  Magi,  the  Seizure  of  Christ,  and  the  taking  down 
from  the  .Cross  by  torch-light,  nearly  compose  the  series  . 
of  bis*  sacred  subjects*     The  profane  ones  consist  chiefly 
in  markcits,    rustic  employments,    kitchens,   larders,  &c. 
His  davigbters  generally  sat  for  his  females,  whether  queens, 
Magdaiien9,  or  country  wenfches.     The  grand  objection  to 
his  vinorks  is  a  repetition  of  similar  conceits ;  but  these,  it 
must  be  allowed,  he  carried  tp  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tioQ;^     He  iwed  equally  employed  by  the  public  and  the 
great,  and  highly  esteemed,  if  not  by  Vasari,  by  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  contemfporaries  and  rivals,  Titian,  Tin- 
.  toretto,  Annibai  Caracci,    and  Paul  Veronese.    He  died 
in  1592,  ,  aged  •  eighty*-two,    leaving   four  sons,    Francis, 
Leander,  John  Baptist,  and  Jerom ;  all  of  whom  preserved 
the  reputatioa  of  the  family,  in  a  considerable  degree,  for 
many  years.  * 

*  PiHctngton^  \ty  Faseli.-^PrATireTivHIp,  vol.  i.— Sir  J.  Reynolis's  Works. 
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PONTIUS  (CoMSTANTiNE),  a'Spanish  divine  and  mar- 
tyr,  called  also  Db  Fu£NTE,  was  a  native  of  the  town  of  8t» 
Clement,  in  New  Castille,  and  was  educated  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Valladolid,  where  he  became  an  excellent  linguist* 
After  taking  his  doctor's  degree  he  obtained  a  canonry  ia 
the  metropolitan  church  of  Seville,  and  was  made  theologi- 
cal professor  in  that  city.  His  learning  and  eloquence 
becoming  known,  he  was  appointed  preacher  to  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  and  afterwards  to  bis  son  Philip  ]L, 
whom  he  attended  into  Engrland,  where  he  imbibed  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation.  After. his  return  to  Spaio^ 
he  resumed  bis  employment  of  preacher  at  Seville,  where 
the  change  in  his  sentiments  was  first  suspfected,  and  then 
discovered  by  a  treacherous  seizure  of  his  papers.  He 
did  not,  however,  affect  any  denial,  but  boldly  avowed  his 
principles,  and  was  therefore  thrown  into  prison^  where  be 
was  kept  for  two  years,  and  would  have  beqn  burnt  alive,  to 
which  punishment  be  was  condemned,  bad  he  not  died  of 
a  dysentery,  occasioned  by  the  excessive  beat  of  his  place  of 
confinement,  and  the  want  of  proper  foodv  Tbi$  hap- 
pened the  day  before  his  intended  execution,  and  bis  ene- 
mies not  only  reported  that  he  had  laid  -violent  bauds  oi> 
himself,  to  escape  the  .disgrace,  but  burnt  his  remains  aud 
effigy,  having  first  exposed  them  in  a  public  fMrocession. 
As  an  author,  his  works  were  *^  Commentaries^*  ou  the 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes^  the 'Song  of  Solocpon,  and  Job; 
''A  Summary  of  the  Cbristiau  Docttine ;*'  ^^Semu>Ds>'' 
and  other  smaller  pieces.  ^ 

PONTOPPIDAN  (Eaic),  bishop  of  Bergen,  who  was 
born  in  1698^  at  Aarhuus,  in  Denmark,  and'diedin  1764, 
wrote  several  works  respecting  the  history  and  'geography 
of  that  kingdom ;  one  of  which,  his  ^*  History  of  Norwray^*^ 
was  translated  into  English  in  1755.,  His  nth^r  publica- 
tions are  less  known  in  this  country.— He  must  be  disttiii- 
guished  from  another  Danish  writer  of  botb  hM^namesy 
author  of  a  Danish  grammar,  a  collection  of  epigtwhs  and 
other  articles  of  Latin  poetry.  He  was  bomiiKai^l^,  and 
died  in  1678.  •  '       -'        ..'.. 

PONTORMO.     SeeCARRUCCL 

POOL,  or  POOLE  (Matthew),  a  learned  H^meott" 
formist,  was  born  in  the  city  of  York  in  1624.  Ha'ivas 
the  son  of  Francis  Pool,  esq.  by  a  daughter  of-  alder- 
man Toppin  of  York,  and  ^as  descended  from  the  ancieqt 
family  of  the  Pools  or  PooI^s,  of  Sprinkbiil,  in  Defbyi^bire, 

1  Genu  Dict-^-MoMiri.-^Bezie  loonei.  *  Moreri.-*Dict.  HiM. 
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but  his  ^andfather,  beiDg  obliged  to  leave  that  county  on 
account  of  bis  attachment  to  the  reformation,  lived  at  Sike* 
bouse^  and  afterwards  at  Drax^abbeyi  in  Yorkshire.  Our. 
author  was  educated  at  Emanuel-college,  Cambridge,  un- 
der the  learned  Dr.  Worthington,  and  took  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  in  which  be  was  incorporated  at  Oxford,  July  14, 
1657.  Having  long  before  this  adopted  the  prevailing  no- 
tions during  the  usurpation,  concerning  ecclesiastical  po- 
lity, op  the  presbyterian  plan,  he  was  ordained  according 
to  the  forms  then  used;  and  about  1648,  was  appointed 
rector  or  rather  minister  of  St.  Michael  le  Querne,  in  Lon- 
don, in  which  he  succeeded  Dr.  Anthony  Tuckney. 

His,  first  publication  appeared  in  1654,  against  the  So- 
cinian  tenets  of  John  Biddle,  and  was  entitled  *^  The  Blas- 
phemer slain  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  or  a  plea  for  the 
•  Godhead  gf  the  Holy  Ghost,  wherein   the   Deity  of  the 
Spirit  is  proved,  against  the  cavils  of  John  Biddle/*  12mo. 
In  1657  be  went  to  Oxford,  to  be  present  at  the  installa- 
tion of  Richard  Cromwell,  who  then  succeeded  his  father 
Oliver,  as  chancellor  of  that  university,  and  it  was  upon 
this  ocoaaion  that  Mr.  Pool  was  incorporated  M.  A.     In 
the  foUawing.  year  be  published  a  scheme  of  education 
under  thd  title. <of»  ^^  A  model  for  the  maintaining  of  stu- 
dents of  choiqe  abilities  at  the  university,  and  principally 
in.  order  to  the  ministry.     Together  with  a  Preface  before 
it,  axid  aft^  it  a  reconimendsaion  from  the  university  ;  and 
two  i«rioQ8  exb€iKtations  rAPommended  unto  ail  the  un- 
feigned lovers  of  piety  and  learning,  and  more  particularly 
to  those  rich  mM  who  desire  to  honour  the  Lord  with  their 
substance,"'  1658,  4to.     Among  the  learned  persons  who 
appro]i^ed  .this  scheme,  we  find  the  names  of  John  Wor- 
tbiugton,  John.Arrowsmi^h,  Anthony  Tuckney,  Benjamin 
Wbicbootp  Aalph  .Cudworth,  and  William  Dillingham.     Its 
ob^ecEt.was  to  provide  a  fund,  out  of  which  a  certain  num- 
berof  ypung  men  might  be  maintained  at  the  university, 
wbo^  cauid  obtain.no  other  maintenance  by  exhibitions, 
scbolarsbip^^  .&c»     Dr*  Sherlock,    afterwards  dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  w<^s  indebted  to  this  fund,  being  supported  out  of 
it  in  taking  his  bachelor's  degree*     The  whole  sum  raised 
was  about  0002.  .but  the  restoration  put  a  stop  to  any  far- 
ther accumulation. 

lu  support  of  the  opinions  of  himself  and  his  party,  he 

.  published,  in  1659,  a  letter,  in  one  sheet  4to,  addressed  to 

the  lord  Charles  Fleetwpod,  and  delivered  to  him  on  the 
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1 3th  of  December,  which  related  to  the  juncture  of  afllBirs 
at  that  time  ;  and  in  the  same  year  appeared  **  Quo  War- 
ranto :  a  moderate  debate  about  the  preaching  of  unor- 
dained  persons :  election,  ordination,  apd  the  extent  of 
the  ministerial  relation,  in  vindication  of  the  Jus  Divinum 
Ministerii,  from  the  exceptions  of  a  late  piece,  entitled 
•  The  Preacher  sent.*"  4io.  In  the  title-page  of  this  "  Quo 
Wjarranto"  it  is  said  to  be  written  by  the  appointment  of 
the  provincial  assembly  at  London.  In  1660  he  took  a 
share  in  the  morning  exercise,  a  series  of  sermons  then 
preached  by  those  of  the  London  clergy  who  were  deemed 
puritans ;  and  he  contributed  some  of  the  most  learned  and 
argumentative  of  their  printed  collection.  The  same  year 
he  published  a  sermon  upon  John  iv.  23,  24,  preached  be- 
fore the  lord  mayor  of  London  at  St.  Paul's,  Aug.  26,  in 
the  preface  to  which  he  informs  us  that  he  printed  it  exactly 
as  it  was  preached,  in  consequence  of  some  misrepresenta- 
tions that  had  gone  abroad  ;  one  of  which,  says  he,  war 
"  that  I  wished  their  fingers  might  rot  that  played  upon 
the  organs,"  This  expression  he  totally  denies,  'but  ad- 
mits that  he  did  dislike  and  speak  against  instriimentat  or 
vocal  music  when  so  refined  as  to  take  up  the  attention  of 
the  hearers — **  I  appeal,"  he  adds,  '^  to  the  experience  of 
any  ingenuous  person,  whether  curiosity  of  voice  and  mu- 
sical sounds  in  churches  does  not  tickle  the  fancy  with  a 
carnal  delight,  and  engage  a  man's  ear  and  most  diligent 
attention  unto  those  sensible  motions  and  audible  sounds, 
and  therefore  must  necessarily,  in  great  measure,  recall  hijh 
from  spiritual  communion  with  God ;  seeing  the  mind  of 
man  cannpt  attend  to  two  thipgs  at  once  with  all  jt*s  might 
[to  each],  and  when  we  serve  God  we  must  dp  it  with  aH 
our  might.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  ancient5(  have  some 
of  them  given  this  rule;  that  even  vocal  singing  ,[»ii 
churches]  should  not  be  too  curious,  sed  legenti  ^milior 
guam  caneiitu  And  Paul  himself  gives  it  a  wipe,  Eph.  v.  I^,' 
Speaking  to  yourselves  zn  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritml 
songs ^  viakmg  melody  i^  your  hearts  to  the  Ldrd.*'^  This 
sermon  was  revived  in  1698,  4to,  with  the  title  oiF"A 
reverse  to  Mr.  Oliver's  Sermon  of  Spiritual  Worship.*^ 
The  descendants  of  the  nonconformists  have,  however,  in 
our  times  effectually  got  rid  of  their  prejudices  againat 
organs. 

However  Mr.  Pool  might  vindicate  himself  against  the 
misrepresentations  of  this  sermon,  he  refused  to  comply 
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witU  the  act  of  uniformity  in  1662,  and  therefore  incurred 
an  ^ectmeilt  from  his  rectory ;  upon  which  occasion  ho 
printed  a  piece  in  Latin,  entitled  '*  Vox  dmrumtis  in  de^ 
serto.^*  He  then  submitted  to  the  law^  with  a  commend- 
able resignation,  and  enjoying  a  paternal  estate  of  one 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  sat  down  to  his  studies,  re- 
solving to  employ  his  pen  in  the  service  of  religion  in  ge- 
neral, without  interfering  with  the  controversies  of  thij 
times.  With  this  view,  he  formed  the  design  of  a  very 
laborious  and  useful  work,  which  procured  him  tnyich 
credit  at  the  time,  and  entitles  him  to  the  regard  of  pos- 
terity. ,Ttiis_  was  his  "Synopsis  Criticoruni,**  published 
in  !6^9,  and  foRowiog  years,  in  5  very  large  volumes  in 
folio,  some  account  of  which  may  not  be  uninteresting,  as 
it  throws  some  light  on  the  state  of  literary  trade  and  publiq 
spirit  in  those  days.  As  it  was  probable  that  this  work^ 
ivhich  was  suggested  by  bishop  Lloyd,  >vould  be  attended 
with  an  enormous  expence,  Mr.  Pool,  after  ha  had  formed 
his  plan,  and  partly  prepared  his  materials,  endeavoured 
fixst  CO  discover  what  likelihood  there  was  of  public  encou- 
ragement, and  with  this  view  published  as  a  specimen  of 
the  work,  the  sixth  chapter  of  Genesis,  with  an  address 
and  proposals,  ^n  these  he  solfcited  the  subscriptions  of 
"  the  friends  of  religion  and  learning"  to  the  "  Synopsis,'^ 
which  was  tp  consist  of  three  volumes  fo|io,  of  280  sheets 
each»  at  4/.  each  copy,  and  the  number  of  his  subscribers, 
tb^re  is  reas6n  to  think,  was  ftotn  the  begiquing  very  great, 
men  of  atl  patties  discovering  an  eagerness  to  encourage  a 
work  the  utirity  of  which  wa^  so  obvious.  That  the  sttb- 
spribers,  n^ighf  be  saftisfied  as  to  thetr  poney  being  pro- 
i>er^  ex^eWfle^,  a  committee  of  divnnes  and  gentlemen 
of  property  consented  to  act  as  trustees  for  the  manage^ 
ment  6f  ^^ne  fprtcV.  Thesfe  wpre,  sir  Jam^  Langham,  Dr. 
l*Atritfev  i^r.  TillotsoA,  '  Dr,  Mtcktethwait,  Dr.  Wharton, 
Jbliii  Kjipg,  of  the  Innet-Tonajjle^^^q.'  and  Mr,  Stillingfleet, 
>tiy1thre|e  ofWboin  oiight  impoWer  the  treasurer,  William 
t1|rip^bbi,esq.^tb\issue  mon^y  wr  carrying  on  the  work, 
y^.^pne  with  inla[  Specimen  and  proposals,  Mr.  Pool  pub- 
lished t^e  opinions  of  ^  several  eminent,  reverend^  and 
l^krildd  pefsotfis,  fcishopS  atid  others,"**  in  favour  of  th^ 
work/knd^of  his  ability  to  execute  it^  of  which  he  was  au- 
tho'rhsbd  to  make  this  use.  Among  the  prelates  who  re- 
Commended  the  **  Sytiopsis,"  as  a  work  which  they  **  were 
persuaded  would  tend  very  much  to  the  adVancemeut  of 
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religion  and  learning,  were  Mbrley,  bishop  6(  Wfncbestei;^ 
Reynolds  of  Norwich,  Ward  of  Salisbury,  Rainbow  of 
Carlisle,  Blandford  of  Oxford,  Dolben  and  Warner  of. 
Rochester,  Morgan  of  Bangor,  and  Hacket  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry ;  and  among  the  other  divines,  several  of 
whom  afterwards  were  raised  to  the  episcopal  bench,  were 
Dr.  Barlow,  provost  of  Queen's  college,  Oxford;  Dr.  Wil- 
kins.  Dr.  Castell,  Dr.  Lloyd  (whom  some,  as  we  have  pb- 
served,  make  the  first  instigator).  Dr.  Tillotson,  Mr.  StiU 
lingfleet.  Dr.  Patrick,  Dr.  Whichcot;  Dr.  Bathurst,  pre- 
sident of  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  Dr.  Wallis  and  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  with  the  most  eminent  and  learned  of  the  non- 
conformists, Baxter,  Owen,  Bates,  Jacomb,  Hortoh,  and 
Manton.  Most  of  these  signed  their  opinions  in  a  body ; 
but  bishop  Hacket,  Dr.  Barlow,  Dr.  Lightfoot,  and  Dr. 
Owen,  sent  him  separate  letters  of  encouragement,  in  lan- 
guage which  could  not  fail  to  have  its  weight  with  the  pub- 
lic. He  also  acknowledges,  with  great  gratitude,  the  mu- 
nificent aid  he  received  from  sir  Peter  Wentv^orth,  'K.  B. 
who  appears  to  have  been  his  chief  patron,  and  frcnii  sir 
Orlando  Bridgroan,  the  earls  of  Manchester,  Bridgwater, 
Lauderdale,  an'd  Donegal ;  the  lords  Truro,  Brooke,  and 
Cameron,  sir  William  Morrioe,  sir  Walter  St.  John,  sir 
Thomas  Clifford,  sir  Robert  Murray,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

With  much  encouragement  be  had  also  some  difficulties 
to  encounter.  When  the  first  volume  was  ready  for  the 
press,  an  obstruction,  which  appeared  very  formidable 
was  thrown  in  his  way  by  Corneli^us  Bee,  a  bookseller, 
who,  in  a  paper  or  pamphlet  called  ^'  The  cade  of  Cornelius 
Bee,''  accused  ^r.  Pool  of  invading  his  property.  To  un* 
derstand  this  it  is  necessary  to  kfiow  that  this  Mr.  Bee,  un* 
questionably  a  man  of  an  enterprizing  spirit^,  equal  per- 
haps to  any  instance  known  in  our  days  among  the  trade, 
had  published  a  very  few  years  before,  i.  e.  in  1660,  the 
"  Critici  Sacri,"  or  a  body  of  criticisms  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  Europe,  amounting  to  ninety,  on  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  given  at  large  from  their  works,  and 
extending  to  nine  volumes  folio.     Bee  had  a  patent  for  this 

*   Fuller,    alter   mentioniag  that  babes  in  their  laps,  whom  they  can- 

Knightoa's  History  was  '*  fairly  printed  not  bear  in  their  wombs.     And  thus 

with  other  historians,  on  the  commeod-  this  industrious  ststioaer    (thou^  no 

able  cost  of  Cornelius  Bee,"  adds,  in  father)  hath  been  foster-father  to  naaay 
his  quaint  way,  **  Thus  it  is  some  com-  ,  worthy  books,  .to  the  great  profit  of 

fo^rt  and  contentment  to  such,  whom  posterity."  Fuller's  Worthies,  Lei#es* 

•nature  hath  denied  to  be  mothers,  that  tershire,  p.  133. 
they  may  be  drye  nurses,  and  dandle 
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woric,  and  unquestionably  deserved  every  encouragement 
and  protection  the  law  could  give,  but  the  language  of  his 
patent  seems  to  have  given  him  a  narrow  notion  of  literary 
property.  It  stated  that  no  person  should  print  the  Critics 
either  in  whole  or  inpart^  and  therefore  he  considered- 
Mr.  Pool  as  prohibited  from  taking  ant/  thing  from  this  vast 
collection  of  criticisms  which  separately  were  in  every 
persons'  hands,  or  from  making  any  abridgment,  or  com- 
piling any  work  that  resembled  the  "  Critici  Sacri,"  how- 
ever improved  in  the  plan,  or  augmented,  as  Pool's  was, 
from  a  variety  authors  not  used  in  it.  He  also  complained 
that  he  should  sustain  a  double  injuiy  by  the  **  Synopsis :" 
first,  in  the  loss  of  the  sale  of  the  remaining  copies  of  his 
own  work,  for  which  he  did  Mr.  Pool  the  honour  to  think 
there  would  be  no  longer  a  demand ;  and  secondly,  in  being 
prevented  from  publishing  an  improved  edition  of  the 
**  Critici  Sacri"  which  he  intended. 

In  answer  to  this,  Mr.  Pool  said,  that  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  Mr*  Bee's  objections,  he  took  the  opinion  of 
counsel,  which  was  in  favour  of  his  proceeding  with  the 
^<  Synopsis  ;"  that  be  also  offered  to  submit  the  matter  to 
^arbitration,  which  Bee  refused,  and  that  he  in  vain  pro- 
posed other  terms  of  accommodation,  offering  him  a  fourth 
part  of  the  property  of  the  wotir,  winch  Mr.  Bee  treated 
with  contempt;  ^^irat',"  adds  Pi>oi,  *^I  doubt  not  Mr.  Bee 
will  be  more  reconciled  to  it  the  next  time  that  Mr.  Pool 
shall  make  him  such  anotheir  offer,"  which  we  shall  see 
proved  to  be  true.  With  regard  to  the  supposed  injury 
that  would  accrue  to«Mr.  Bee,  part  appears  imaginary,  and 
part  contradictory*  We  leam  from  this  controversy,  that 
the  price  of  the  ^*  Critici  Sach"  (which,  as  well  as  A>f  th^ 
^^  Synopsis,"  has  been,  in  our  time,  that  of  waste  paper) 
was  originally  13/.  10^.  and  Bee  says  in  his  preface,  and 
truly,  that  Sot  this  sum  the  purchaser  had  more  works  than 
he  could  have  bought  separately  for  50/.  or  60/.  -  But  as 
he  had  blamed  Pool  for  occasioning  a  depreciation  of  the 
remaining  copies  of  the  **  Critici  Sacri,"  the  latter  tells 
him  that  if  this  was  a  crime,  he  was  himself  guilty  of  it  in 
two  wayis;  for  first  when  he  brought  down  the  price  of 
divers  books  from  50/.  or  60/.  to  13/.  10^.  the  possessors  of 
those  books  were  forced  to  sell  them  at  far  lower  prices 
than  they  cost;  and  secondly,  Pool  contends  that  his  pro- 
jected new  edition  of  the  ^^  Critici  Sacri"  would  be  a  ma- 
nifest  injury  to  hundreds  who  bought  the  old  one  at  a 
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dear  rate,  and  would  now  find  them  worth  little  more  than 
waste  paper. 

After  some  farther  exchange  of  altercationi  io  which  the 
prevailing  opinions  of  the  lawyers  and  others  of  that  day 
are  decidedly  against  Mr.  Bee's  monopoly  of  biblical  criti* 
cisniy  the  parties  in  1668  agreed  to  refer  to  two  of  his  ma- 
jesty's privy-councily  the  marquis  of  Dorchester  and  the 
earl  of  Anglesey,  who  determined  in  favour  of  Mr.  Pool, 
and|  as  it  would  seem,  even  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Bee» 
whose  name  appears,  as  a  vender  in  the  title-page  of  vol.  I. 
published  in  1669.  P09I  had  previously  obtained  his  ma«> 
jesty's  patent,  expressed  in  the  same  terms  as  that  granted 
to  Bee  for  the  ^^  Critici  Sacri,''  forbidding  the  printing 
of  the  *^  Synopsis"  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  without  bis 
leave,  for  the  space  of  fourteen  years,  under  penalty  of 
confiscation,  &c.    This  iir  dated  Oct.  14,  1667. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Pool  intended  to  have  comprized 
the  whole  in  3  vols,  folio,  for  which  the  subscription  price 
was  4/.  but  he  bad  not  proceeded  far  before  he  found  that 
he  had  made  a  wrong  calculation,  and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  add  a  fourth.     This  appears  to  have  given 
him  great  uneasiness,  for  he  considered  his  first  proposals 
as  implying  a  sacred  and  inviolable  compact.    As  soouj 
.  therefore,  as  he  perceived  his  ^rror,  he  issued  '^  A  Pro- 
position*' concerning  this  fourth  volume,  plainly  showing 
that  it  was  unavoidably  necessaryt  but  at  the  fame  time 
betraying  very  serious  apprebenaions  as  to  the  fate  of  it. 
His  subscribers,  however,  toon  di^ipated  his  fears,  and 
the  bishops  and  other  divines  who  had  originally  recom* 
mended  the  work  to  the  public,  being  now  better  ac* 
quainted  with  his  merit  in  executing  it,  and  with  the  plan 
he  had  adopted,    again   came  forward  with  a  new  and. 
liberal  testimonial  in  his  favour.     To  the  former  names  of 
bis  clerical  patrons  were  now  added  those  of  Dr.  Mews, 
Dr.  Atlestree,  Dr.  Pocock,  Dr.  Pearson,   Slc.    The  price 
of  this  volume  to  subscribers  was  1/.  aini  when  it  became 
farther  necessary  to  extend  it  to  the  size  of  two,  as  usually 
bound,  he  left  it  to  his  subscribers'  option  to  receive  the 
fifth  without  paying  more,  or,  if  they  pleased^  to  contri* 
bute  another  sum  of  ten  shillings.    He  even  hopes  that  thia 
last  will  be  the  case,  and  trusts  that  ^Vhe  shall  not  be  ceu^ 
sured  by  any  ingenuous  person,  as  a  transgressor  of  the 
relies  either  of  justice  or  modesty.''     The  number  printed 
of  the  whole  work  was  four  ti)ousaad«  and  it  was  so  favpur-f 
ably  received  that  before  the  fifth  volume  appeared;^  there 
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were  not  two  huodred  copies  of  the  preceding  four  unsold. 
And  notwithstanding  many  hindrances  of  the  press,  &c* 
for  which  Mr.  Pool  thpught  it  bis  duty  to  be  frequently 
apologizing,  the  other  volumes  appeared  in  the  following 
order  i  vol.  I.  in  1669,  vol.  11.  in  1671,  vol.  IIL  in  167$^ 
vol.  IV.  in  1674,  and  vol.  V.  in  1676,  the  whole  in  about 
seven  years,  during  which,  according  to  his  own  account, 
be  bad  very  little  copy  before-hand,  but  continued  sup- 
plying two  presses  with  incredible  diligence.  Calamy  in- 
forms us,  that  while  employed  on  this  work,  ^'  his  common 
rule  was  to  rise  very  early  in  the  morning,  about  three  or 
four  o^ clock ;  ^nd  take  a  raw  egg  about  eight  or  nine,  and 
another  about  twelve,  and  then  continue  his  studies  till  the 
afternoon  was  pretty  far  advanced,  when  he  went  abroad^ 
and  spent  the  evening  at  some  friend's  house  iq  cheerful 
conversation ;- '  in  which,  he  observes^  ^^  he  was  very  face- 
tious, as  well  as  very  true  to  his .  friend.'*  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  British  press  of  the  eighteenth  ceur 
tury  has  produced  many  works  of  equal  risk  and  value  with 
Walton's  "  Polyglot," .the  "  Critici  Sacri,"  and  the  "  Syn- 
opsis." The.  price  of  the  two  latter  has  within  these  few 
years  advanced  very  considerably ;  but  the  reputation  of 
the  ^^  Synopsis"  seems  to  have  been  longer  preserved 
abroad  than  in  this  country.  Notwithstanding  the  impres- 
sion extended  to  four  thouisand,  many  of  which  were  pro- 
bably disposed  of  on  the  continent,  a  second  edition  was 
printed  at  Francfort  in  ,1678,  5  vols.  fol.  and  a  third  at 
Utrecht,  edited  by  ^Leusden,  in  1686.  A  fourth  edition 
was  printed  at  Francfort  in  1694,  in  5  vols.  4to,  in  a  very 
small  type,  and  a  fifth  at  the  same  place  in  1709,  6  vols, 
folio.  This  last,  as  well  as  the  former  has  additions  and 
improvements,  criticisms  on  the  Apocrypha,  and  a  de- 
fence of  the  learned  author  against  the  censures  of  fathei^ 
Simon, 

In  the  midst  of  this  employment  Mr.  Pool  found  leisure 
to  testify  his  zeal  against  popery,  in  a  treatise  concerning 
the. infallibility  of  the  church,  printed  in  1666,  8vo,  which 
was  followed  by  another  the  next  year,  8vo,  entitled, 
^^  Dialogues  between  a  Popish  priest  and  an  English  Pro- 
testant, wherein  the  principal  points  and  arguments  of 
both  religious  are  truly,  proposed,  and  fully  examined." 
Besides  these,  he  published  a  /'  Seasonable  Apology  for 
Religion,"  ..on  Matthew  xi.  .14,  London,  1673,  4to.  The 
first  of  these  pieces  was  reprinted  in  1679  ;  his  other  works 
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•re  96fictt  sermoni,  already  itieiitioned,  m  tii6  **  Mditiih^ 
Exercise  ;*'  a  poem  and  t#o  iipitapfas  upon  Mr  Jeremy 
Whitaker;  t^o  bthers  upon  the  deith  of  Mr.  Richard 
Vines ;  and  Another  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Jacob  Stock ;  k 
preface  to  twenty  posthumous  Sermons  df  Mr.  Nalton's^ 
together  with  a  character  of  him.  He  also  wrote  a  volume 
of  ^'  English  Annotations  on  the  Holy  Scripture ;"  but  wai 
prevented  by  death  from  going  farther  than  the  58th  chap-^ 
tet  of  Isaiah.  Others  undertook  to  complete  that  work, 
^ose  names  Ant  Wood  has  mistaken.  From  CaUmy  we 
liearn  that  the  59th  and  60tfa  chapters  of  Isaiah  were  done 
by  Mr.  Jiackson  of  Moulsey.  The  notes  on  the  rest  of 
Isaiah  antl  on  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations  Were  drawn  tip> 
by  Dr.  QoHitkges ;  Ezektel  by  Mr.  Hurst ;  Daniel  by  Mr. 
Cooper ;  the  Minor  Prophets  by  Mr.  Hurst ;  the  four  Evan« 
gelists  by  Dr.  Collinges ;  the  Acts  by  Mr.  Vinke ;  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  by  Mr.  Mayo ;  the  two  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  that  to  the  GralatiatiB,  by  Dr.  Collinges ; 
that  to  the  Ephesians  by  Mr.  Yeale ;  the  Epistles  to  the 
Philippians  and  Colossians  by  Mr.  Adams ;  the  Epistles  to^ 
Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  by  Dt.  Collinges;  that  to 
the  Hebrews  by  Mr.  Obadiah  Hughes ;  the  Epistle  of  St. 
jfames,  t#o  Epistles  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  Epistle  of  St. 
Jude,  by  Mr.  Veale ;  three  Eprstles  of  St.  John  by  Mn 
Howe ;  and  the  Book  of  the  Revelations  by  Dr.  Collinges. 
These  Anndtatibns  were  printed  at  London  16S5,  in  two 
volumes  in  folio,  and  reprinted  in  1700,  which  is.  usually 
called  the  best  edition,  although  it  is  far  from  correct.. 
We  haVe  the  original  proposals  for-  this  weric  also  be  Fort 
us;  but  there  is  nothing  -viery  interesting  in*  them,  unlesi 
that  they  inforeh  us  of  the  price,  which  was  1/.  5;^.  per  vo« 
lume,  or  a  penny  per  ^heet,  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  average  price  of  folio*  printing  at  that  time.- 

When  Oates^s  depositions  concerning  the  popish  plot 
were  printed  in  1679,  Pool  found  his  name  in  the  list  of 
those  that  were  to  be  -c^t  off;  and  an  incMent  befel  him 
soon  after^  which  gave  him  the  greatest  apprehension  of 
bis  danger.  Having  passed  an  evening  at  aldermaaa  Ash*^ 
nrst^sj  he  took  a  Mr.  Cfaorley  to  bear  him  company  home* 
When  they  c&me  to  the  narrow  passage  which  lead»  from 
Clerkenwell  to  St  John-s-court,  there  were  two  men 
standing  at  the  entrance;  one  of  whom,  as  Pool  came 
iilong,  cried  out  to  the  other,  **  Here  he  is  !"  upon  which, 
the  otJier  repUed^  <^  Let  him  alone^  for  there  is  spiuebody 
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ifith  bim/^.  4^8  sppi^  as  t^iey  wereffa^s^d,  l^^o}  masked  1^^ 
frieod,  if  ^e  beajrd  >vhat  tho^e  mei^  said?  apd  <iipon  bis 
answering  jtbat  he  h^,  ^^  Well/'  replied  Pool,  <<  I  bad 
been  murdered  tp-nigbt  if  you  had  not  beea  >yith  ipe.'* 
It  is  said,  thje^t^  before  this  incic^f^nt^  he  gaye  Qot  the  least 
credit ^  what  w^ssaid  in  O^tfs'^  deposi^qn 3  b>u|b  tbien  he 
thought  proper  tp  retire  to  JdolUnd^  wbjer^  hp  4:i.ed  ip.Qct* 
of  the ^a(ne  year,  167.9,  not  w^tj^out  a  suspicion  of  .bf^ng 
poisoned,  as  Calariiy  rel^jtes.  His  body  was  ioiterri^d  in  ^ 
y^iuU  bejbnging  to  the  English  merphapts  ^t  Aoisterdaai. 

It  bias  b,een  siaid  that  Pool  Uv^d  and  died  a  single  man^ 
TThis,  hpyvever,  .w^is  qot  ti^e  c^ase.  ^iceron  tells  us  tbfat  ha 
bad  a  son  who  di.ed  ip  1697,  a  piecie  of  inform^itiojn  jyhicU 
be  probably  tpok  from  the  a^coiiqt  of  Mr.  Pool,  prefixed  to 
the  Fran^cfort  edition  of  the  ^'  3ynppsi5/*  169fi^ ;  find  ia 
Smith's  Obitus^ry  (in  Peck'a  "  Desiderata")  we  have  a 
i^otice  of  the  burial,  Aug.  1 1,  V^68,  of  "  Mrs.,  Ppole  (wife 
to  Mr.  Matthew  Ppole  preacber),  at  St.  Andrew's  JHolborn^ 
Pr.  Stillingfleet  preacher  of  her  fujieral  s^roion."^ 

POPE  (AtEXAND^n),  the  mpst  elegant  and  popular  of 
^l  English  poets,  wa$  born  in  Lom,bard-*atree^  London, 
Tfiay  22f  1688,  where  his  fatther,  a  linen-dcaper,  had  ac- 
quired a  property  of  20,00.0/.  jHis  mother  was  daughter  pf 
William  Turner,  esq.  of  Yorkt  two  of  whose  sons  died  in 
the  service  of  Charles  I.  and  a  third  became  a  gpeneral 
oj£cer  in  Spain,  .and  from  this  last  Mrs.  Pope  is  said  to 
have  inherited  what  sequestrations  and  forfeitures  had  lef( 
in  the  family.  Both  his  parents  were  Rpman  cathoiicf .  He 
was  from  bis  birth,  of  a  constitution  tender  and  delicate ; 
but  is  said  to  have  sbe.wp. remarkable  gentleness  and  sweet* 
ness  of  disposition^  The  weakness  of  his  body  continued 
throughout  Jife,  and  was  so  greiat  that  -be  constaut;ly  wpre 
^tays  'f  but  the  mildness  of  bis  inind,  says  Johnson,  per- 
haps ended  with  his  childhood.  His.  voice,  .when  be  wm 
young,  was  so  pleading,  that  be  was  c^ll^d  ia  fondoesi 
"  the  little  Nightingale." 

He  was  taught  jto  read  by  an  ^unt  who  wa^  particularly 
fond  of  him,  and  to  write  ,by  copyiog  printpd  bookie  which 
he  did  all  his  life  with  great  skill  and  dexterity,  filthough 
tis  ordinary  ^band  was  f?ir.fi!oia  elegapt.  At  the  age  of 
Mght  be  was  placed.  upder:the  care  .of  Tayenier,  a  Homijsh 

»  Bjog.  Brit^Galamy.— ^eii.  Diet— Birch'iTniotson.— Granger.— AUi/Ox. 
vol.  11.— Comber's  Life  of  Comber,  p;  51.— Proposals  respecting  hi«  Synov«is, 
in  a  Yolumc  of  Tracts,  in  lh«  possession  of  the  Editor.— Xiceron,  toI.  XX  IV.    • 
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priest,  who  taught  him  the  rudiments  of  the  Greek  am! 
Latin  languages  at  the  same  time,  a  method  very  rarely 
practised.     Having  improved  considerably  under  Taverner, 
he  was  sent  to  a  celebrated  seminary  of  catholics  at  Twy- 
ford,  near  Winchester ;  but  in  consequence  of  bis  writing 
a  lampoon  on  bis  master^  one  of  his  first  efforts  in  poetry^ 
he  was  again  removed  to  a  school  kept  near  Hyde-park-^ 
<;orner.     His  master^s  name  here  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
of  his  biographers,  but  it  was  probably  Jdhn  Bromley,  who 
was  curate  of  St.  Gileses  in  the  fields  in  the  beginning  of 
James  II.*s  reign,  soon  after  became  a  decided  catholic, 
and  losing  his  employment  at  the  revolution,  uught  a 
school  with  good  reputation.      Dodd  was  informed  that 
Pope  was  one  of  his  pupils.     Before  his  removal  to  this 
last  place  he  had  been  much  a  reader  of  Ogilby^s  Homer, 
and  Sandys*  Ovid,  and  frequently  spoke,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  of  the  exquisite  pleasure  which  the  perusal  of 
these  two  writers  gave  him.     He  now  had  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  the  playhouse,  and  became  so  delighted  with 
theatrical  exhibitions,  that  he  formed  a  kind  of  play  from 
the  chief  events  of  the  Iliad  as  related  by  Ogilby,  with 
some  verses  of  his  own  intermixed.     He  persuaded  a  few 
of  the  upper  boys  to  act  in  this  piece ;  the  master's  gar- 
dener represented  the  character  of  Ajax  ;  and  the  actors 
were  dressed  after  the  pictures  of  his  favourite  Ogilby, 
.which  indeed  were  designed  and  engraved  by  artists  of 
note. 

In  1700,  when  he  had  attained  bis  twetftb  year,  here- 
tired  with  his  father  to  Binfield  near  Oakingbam  ;  and  for 
tome  time  was  under  the  care  of  another  priest  named 
Dean,  but.  with  so  little  advantage,  that  the  youth  deter- 
mined to  study  on  U  plan  of  his  own,  reading  all  such  books 
as  he  could  procure,  but  with  a  decided  preference^  even 
at  this  early  age,  to  poetical  works.  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  of  the  learned  professions  were  pointed  out  to 
him*,  or  that  his^father  attempted  in  any  way  to  direct  his 
studies.  "  He  was,**  says  Dr.  Warton,  *•  invariably  and 
solely  a  poet,  from  the  beginning  of  his  life  to  the  end.** 
Of  the  poets  which  he  read,  Dryden  soon  became  his  fa- 
vourite and  model ;  and  we  are  told  that  be  entreated  a 
friend  to  carry  him  to  Button's  coffee-bouse  which  Dryden 

*  Perhapn  bii  deformity  of  perton  forinity  arose  bat  not  heea  atoertainfd  r 
night 'suggest  an  unficnesg  for  the  but  most  probably  it  wa»  6i>m  a  rick* 
Jaarped  prvfeiiiioDa.    Whence  thia  <U-     cty.oonstttutloiu 
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frequented,  thajT  he  might  gratify  himself  with  the  bare 
sight  of  a  man  whom  be  so  much  admired,  and  of  whom 
be  continijied  to  speak  well  throughout  life. 

How  early  Pope  began  to  write  cannot  be  ascertained  : 
some  think  the  ^'  Ode  to  Solitude/'  written  at  twelve  years 
of  age,  was  bis  earliest  production  ;  but  Dodsley,  who  lived 
in  intimacy  with  him,  had  seen  pieces  of  a  still  earlier  date. 
At  fourteen,  he  employed  himself  in  some  of  those  trans* 
iations  and  imitations  which  appear  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  works  ;  and  still  zealous  in  the  prosecution  of  bis  poeti- 
cal studies,  he  appears  at  this  time  ambitious  to  exhibit 
specimens  of  every  kind  of  poetry.  He  wrote  a  comedy, 
a  tragedy,  and  an  epic  pOjem,  with  panegyrics  oh  all  the 
princes  of  Europe ;  and,  as  he  confesses,  *'  thought  himself 
the  greatest  genius  that  ever  was."  Most,  however,  of  these 

Euerile  productions  he  afterwards  destroyed.     At  sixteen 
e  wrote  his  ^<  Pastorals,"  which  laid  the  foundation  of  last- 
ing hostility  between  Philips  and  himself,   but.  were  the 
means  of  introducing  hiin  to  the  acquaintance  and  friend- 
ship of  Sir  William  Trumbull,  who  bad  formerly  been  much 
in  public  life,  as  a  statesman,  and  was  then  retired  within 
a  short  distance, pf  Binfield.     Trumbull,  vfho  was  pleased  to 
find  in  his  neighbourbood  a  youth  of  such  abilities  and  taste 
as    young   Pope,   circulated  his  *^  Pastorals"   among  his 
friends,  and  introduced  him  to  Wycheriey  and  Walsh,  and 
the  wits  o^f  that  time.     They  were  not  however  published 
until  1709,  and  then  only  in  Tonsbn's  Miscellany.     Of 
thetr  poetical  m^rit,  it  seems  now  agreed  that  their  ^hief 
excellence  Men  in  correctness  and  melody  of  versification, 
and  that  the  discourse  prefixed  to  them,  although  much  of 
it  is  borrowed  from  Kapan  and  other  authors,  is  elegantly 
and  elabora,tely  written.     From  this  'time  the  life  of  P^^pe, 
as  an  author,  may  be  computed,  and  having  now  declared 
himself  a  candidate  for  fame,  and  entitled  to  mix  with  his 
brethren,  he  began  at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  frequent 
the  places  where  they  used  to  assemble.     This  was  done 
without' much  interruption  to  his  studies,  his  own  account 
of  which  was^  that  from  fourteen  to  twenty,  he  read  only 
for  ^muisemeht,  from  twenty  to  twenty-seven  for  improve* 
ment  ^nd  instruction  :  that  in  the  first  part  of  his  time  he 
desired  only  to  linow,  and  in  the  second  be  endeavoured 
*o  j*>dge.     His  next  performance  greatly  increased  his  re- 
putation :  this  wj^s  the  "  Essay  <^y  Criticism,"  written  iii 
1709,  and  published  in  1711,  which  Dr.  Johnsyn  has  cha* 
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racterizedy  is  displaying-  **  snch  extent  of  cpmprcibgfislon, 
«uch  nicety'of  distinction,  such  acquaintante  with  mankind, 
and  sucti  knowledge  both  of  ancient  and  modern  learning, 
as  are  not  often  attained  by  the  tnaturest  age  and  longest 
experience."  It  found  its  way,  however,  rather  siowijr 
into  the  world ;  but  when  the  author. had  sent  copieii  to  Lord 
Lansdowne,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  arid  other  great 
men,  it  began  to  be  called  for.  It  was  in  this  ^<  Essay*'  he 
made  his  attack  on  Dennis,  which  provoked  those  hostilities 
between  them  that  never  were  completely  appealed.  Den- 
nis's reply  was  sufficiently  coatse,  but  he  appears  to  hav^ 
been  the  first  who  discovered  that  leading  characteristic  of 
Pope,  his  propensity  to  talk  too  frequently  c^f  his  own  vir*- 
tnes,  and  that  sometimes  when  they  were  least  visible  to 
titbers. 

The  ^*  Messiah*'  appeared  first  in  the  Spectator,  1712^ 
•with  a  warm  recommendation  by  Steele,  atid  raised  tba 
bighest  expectations  of  what  tfa^  author  was  capable  of  per« 
forming ;  but  he  was  not  so  happy  in  bis  *^  Ode  on  St 
Cecilia's  Day."^  This  was  followed  by  the  beautiful  little 
ode,  ^'  The  Dying  Christian  to  his  Soul,"  written  at  Steele's 
desire,  to  be  set  to  music.  In  this  he  owns  his  obligations  to 
ibe  verses  of  Adrian,  and  the  fragment  of  Sappho,  but  say% 
nothing  of  Flatman,  who^eode  he  not  only- imitated,  butco* 
^ied  some  lines  of  it  verbatim.  The  very  pathetie  "  Elegy 
ko  thie  memory  of  an  unfortunate  Lady"  was  probably  writtei^ 
about  this  time,  bat  who  the  lady  was  regains  a  matter  of 
Vonjecture.  One  story,  in  a  note  appen(>ed  to  Dr.  John« 
son's  life  of  Pope,  is,  that  her  name  was  Withiilf))ury,  of 
Winbury ;  that  she  was  in  love  with  Pope,  and  wodld  have 
niarried  him ;  that  her  gliardian,  though  she  was  deformed 
in  person,  looking  upon  such  a  match  ias  beneath  her,  sent 
her  to  a  convent,  &c.  where  she  committed  suicide ;  but 
ali  this  has  been  contradicted,  and  nothing  substituted  iu 
its  room  much  more  worthy  of  belief. 

In  the  same  year,  17 il,  he  produced  the**  Eapi6  of  the 
Lock,"  a  poem  which  at  once  placed  faim  higher  than  an>f 
modern  writer,  and  exceeded  every  thing  bf  the  kitid  that  had 
appeared  in  the  republic  of  letters,  jt  Was  occasioned  by 
a  frolic  of  gallantry,  in  which  Lord  Petre  cut  off  a  favourite 
lock  of  Mrs.  Arabella  Fermor's  hair,  and  this  faniiiiarity 
being  so  much  resented  as  to  occasion  a  serious  rupture 
between  the  two  families,  Mr.  Caryl,  a  friend  to  bbth,  de* 
W&A  P^^  ^  write  something  that  might  bring  them  inta 
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\iQttcr  humour.  Tyro  cantos  wer^  accordingly  produced  iijf 
a  fortnight,  and  published  in  one  of  Lintot^s  Miscellanies ;  ^n4 
finding  these  received  with  universal  applause,  he  n^x,t 
year  enlarged  the  poem  to  five  cantos :  and  by  the  addi^ 
tion  of  the  machinery  of  the  Sylphs,  placed!  the  ^^  Rape  of 
the  Lock"  above  all  other  mock  heroic  poeofs  whatever. 

It  appears  by  a  letter  to  Steele,  dated  Nov.  16,  .i7i;2| 
that  he  then  first  communicated  to  l^ipi.  ^  The  Tfemple  of 
Fame,"  though,  hp  had  written  it  two  years  before.  The 
descriptive  powers  of  Pqpe,  Warton  thinks  are  much  nior^ 
Tisible  and  strong  in  this  poem,  than  in  the  ^'  Windsor 
Forest"  which  followed  it  in  the  order  of  publication,  Al- 
though the  first  part  was  published  in  1704.  The  last  of 
his  separate  publications  which  appeared  about  this  timp 
i^vas  the  '^  Epistle  from  Eloisa  to  Abelard,"  in  which  it  has 
been  justly  said  that  he  excelled  every  composition  of  the 
same  kind.  Its  poetical  merit,  however,  great  as  it  i3,  is 
scarcely  sufficient  to  make  the  reader  forget  the  inherent 
indelicacy  of  the  story,  or  its  pernicious  tendency. 

Having  amply  established  his  fame  by  so  many  excellent^ 
^nd  by  two  inQon^parable,  poems,  the  ^^  Rape  of  the  Lock?' 
and  the  '^  Eloisa,"  be  now  meditated  what  Warton,  somer- 
what  incautiously,  calls  **  a  higher  effort,"  bis  translation  qf 
Homer.     A  higher  effort  it  certainly  was  not  than  the  poems 
j  ust  mentioned,  but  we  may  allow  it  was  *^  something  thajt 
might  improve  and  advance  his  fortune  as  well  as  his  fame." 
A  clamour  was  raised  at  the  time  that  he  bad  not  sufficient 
learning  for  such  an  undertaking ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  says, 
that    considering  his  irregular  education,   and  course  of 
Jife,  it  is  not  very  Jikely  that  he  overflowed  with  Greek ; 
but  this,  it  is  ki>owo,  he  supplied  by  the  aijl  of  his  friends, 
.or  by  scholars  employed,  of  whom  he  had  qq  personal  know- 
ledge, as  the  celebrated  Dr.  Jortin,  who,  wbei^  a  soph  ^t 
Cambridge,  made  extracts  from  Eustathius  for  his  notef. 
This  translation  Pope  proposed  to  publish  by  subscription, 
in  six  vols,  4to.  at  the  price  of  six  guineas,  and  his  Jist  of 
subscribers  soon  amounted  to  575,  who  engaged  for  65ff 
•copies.     The  greatness  of  the  design,  and  popularity  of  the 
author,  and  the  attentipn  of  the  literary  world,  naturaUy 
xaised  such  expectations  of  the  fviture  sale,  that  the  book- 
sellers macie,  their  offers  with  great  eagerness:  but  thp 
highest  biddei:  was  Bernard  Lintot,  who  became  proprietor, 
on  condition  of  supplying,  at  his  own  .expence,  all   the 
copies  which  were  to  be  delivered  to  subscribes,  or  pr^- 
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seated  to  IrieniBf  and  paying  200l.  for  every  Tolnme,  so 
tbat  Popeobtained,  on  th^  whole,  the  sum  of  5320/.  4^.  This 
money  he  partly  laid  out  in  annuities,  particularly  one  of 
300/.  a  year,  or  as  some  say  500/.  from  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  partly  in  the  purchase  of  a  house  at  Twicken- 
ham, to  which  he  -now  removed,  having  persuaded  his 
father  to  sell  his  little  property  at  Binfield. 

The  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  the  **  IVisid^*  was 
attended  by  a  circumstance  which  interrupted  the  friendship 
that  had  long  subsisted  between  Pope  and  Addison.   This 
was  the  appearance  of  a  translation  of  the  first  book  of  the 
Iliad  under  the  name  of  Tickell,  which  Pope  had  reason 
to  think,  and  confidently  asserted,  was  the  work  of  Addison 
bimseif,  and  not  of  Tickell.     In  th&  collection  of  Pope^s 
letters,  in  Johnson!s  life,  and  in  the  notes  to  Addison's  life 
in   the.  *^  Biograpbia  Britannica,**  written  by  Mr.  Justice 
Blackstone,  are  many  particulars  of  this  unhappy  quarrel, 
the  real  cause  of  which  is  not  very  cl^ar.     Every  candid 
reader  will  wish  that  a  charge  of  disingenuity  against  so 
amiable  a  man  as  Addison,  could  be  x;learly  refuted,  and 
Blackstone  has  made  considerable  progress  in  this.     Pope^s 
biographers  seem  to  think  that  much  cannot  be  learned 
from  the  evidence  of  style^  and  that  this  translation  of  the 
first  book  of  the  Iliad  is  more  likely  to  have  been  written 
by  Tickell  than  by  Addison.     With  his  usual  frankness  and 
good  nature,  Steele  once  endeavoured  to  reconcile  Pope  and 
Addison;  but,  in  the  interview  he  procured,'  tbey  so  bitterly 
upbraided  each  other  with  envy,  arrogance,  and  ingrati- 
tude, that  they  parted  with  increai^ed  aversion  and  ill-will. 
Pope  was  chiefly  irritated  at  the  calm  and  contemptuous 
unconcern  with  which  Addison  affected  to  address  him  in 
this  conversation,  and  bis  mind  had  been  alienated  froih 
him  long  before,  owing  to  a  notion  that  Addison  was  jea- 
lous of  his  fame.  Of  TickelPs  translation  no  more  appeared 
than  this  first  book;  and  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  add  one 
to  the  many  conjectures  already  offered  on  this  subject,  \ve 
should  say  that  probably  no  more  was  intended,  and  that 
this  specimen  was  published  rather  to  alarm  Pope^s  vanity 
than, to  hurt  his  interest  or  his  fame. 

During  the  publication  of  the  Iliad,  Pope  found  leisure 
to  gratify  bis  favourite  passion  of  laying  out  grounds,'  which 
be  displa}'ed  with  great  tastie  and  judgment  at  his  bewly 
purchased  house  at  Twickenham.  This  spot  was  visited 
»q4  admired  by  the  first  men  of  this  couutry,  and  fre* 
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<|u4iitly  by  Frederick,  prince  of  WaTes,  who  contributed 
some  ornamental  articles ;  and  for  nearly  a  century  it  con« 
tinued  to  be  an  object  of  curiosity;  but  in  1807  tbe  house 
was  entirely  pulled  down,  and  tbe  grounds,  from  the  many 
alterations  they  have  undergone,  can  no  longer  be  as^soci* 
Ated  with  the  taste  and  skill  of  Pope.  Here  in  1717  his 
father  died,  after  having  lived  .to  spend  the  greater  part  of 
the  20,000/.  which  he  acquired  in  trade,  but  which,  being 
disaffected  to  government,  he  would  not  trust  in  any  of  its 
funics,  and  therefore  he  went  on  consuming  tbe  principal.  . 
His  son  celebrated  him  with  equal  elegance,  tenderness, 
and  gratitude,  in  tbe  *^  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot.'^  The  year, 
before  he  had  published  in  folio  a  collection  of  all  his  poems; 
with  that  sensible  preface  which  now  usually  stands  at  the 
head  of  his  works. 

In  1720,  the  publication  of  the  *^  Iliad^'  was  completed,  * 
and  in  1721  he  acted  as  edifor  of  the  poems  of  his  friend 
Pamell,  to  which  he  prefixed  the  fine  epistle  to  Lord  Ox- 
ford.    Pope  loved  money,  and  in  1720  had  been  one  of  the  . 
adventurers  in  the  South*Sea  scheme,  but  from  this  he  es- 
caped without  being  a  very  great  loser;  the^same  motive^ 
though  his  remuneration  did  not  much  exceed  200/.  in- 
duced him  to  become  editor  of  Shakspeare,  for  which  be 
was  totally  unfit.  Tonson  wished  to  have  a  good  name  pre* 
fixed  to  his  edition,  and  Pope^s  was  then  the  first  among 
living  poets.     His  labours  were  attacked  by  Theobald,  first 
in  his  "  Shakspeare  Restored,^'  and  afterwards  in  his  own 
edition,   to  which  Warburton  contributed  many  remarks. 
Pope  was  much  mortified  by  this  failure,  but  is  said  to  have 
recovered  his  tranquility  by  reflecting  that  he  had  a  mind 
too  {^reat  for  tbe  petty  employments  of  collators,  commen- 
'  tators,.  and  verbal  critics.     It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Mal- 
let obtained  Pope's  friendship  by  addressing  to  him  an 
epittle  on  ^^  Verbal  Criticism."     What  sort  of  friend  Mal- 
let proved  at  last^  we  have  already  mentioned  in  our  ac- 
count of  him.    • 

Soon  after  this  Pope  issued  proposals  for  a  translation  of 
the  "Odyssey;"  but  of  this  he  performed  only  twelve 
books,  namely  the  third,  filth,  seventh,  ninth,  tenth,  thir- 
teenth, foiirteentb,  fifteenth,  seventeenth,  twenty-first, 
twenty -second,  and  twenty-fourth.  The  rest  were  trans- 
lated by  Fenton  and  Bre^me,  and  Pope  is  said  to  have 
given  the  former  three  hundred,  and  the  latter  five  hundred 
pounds  for  their  assistance  ;  but  as  tbe  number  of  subscri-> 
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bers  eqoilled  that  of  the  Iliad,  hia  own  profits  nltuit  lunre 
beea  very  considerable.  About  this  time  he  was  full  of 
grief  and  anxiety,  on  account  of  the  impeachment  of  iiis 
friend  bishop '  Atterbury,  for  whom  he  seems  to  bare  felt 
the  greatest  affection  and  regard;  and  being  summoned 
before  the  Lords  at  the  trial,  to  give  some  account  of  At<r 
terbury*s  domestic  life  and  employments,  not  being  used  to 
apeak  in  a  large  assembly,  he  made  several  blunders  in  the 
few  words  he  had  to  utter.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  day 
which  deprived  him  of  Atterbury,  restored  to  him  another 
friend,  Bolingbroke,  who  continued  in  habits  of  intimacy 
with  him  during  the  whole  of  his  life. 

In  1727,  Swift,  who  bad  long  corresponded  with  him, 
coming  to  England,  joined  with  Pope  in  publishing  in 
4  vols.  8vo,  their  miscellanies  in  prose  and  verse.  To  these 
Pope  wrote  a  preface,  complaining,  among  other  instances, 
of  the  ill  usage  he  had  received  from  booksellers,  and  of 
the  liberty  one  of  them  (Curll)  had  taken  in  this  same  year 
to  publish  his  juvenile  letters,  purchased  from  a  Mrs.  Thor 
mas,  a  mistress  of  bis  correspondent  Mr.  Cromwell.  Pope 
bad  been  intimate  with  this  lady  in  bis  young  days,  but 
'was  now  so  seriously  hurt  at  the  publication  of  his  letters, 
although  be  knew  that  she  did  it  from  distress,  that  he  took 
«  severe  revenge  in  a  poem  called  ^^  Corinna,"  and  in  the 
^  Dunciad,''  which  appeared  in  the  following  year.  The 
object  of  this  celebrated  satire  was  to  crush  all  his  adversa- 
ries in  a  mass,  by  one  strong  and  decisive  blow.  His  own 
a4rcount  of  this  attempt  is  very  minutely  related  by  Pope 
himself,  in  a  dedication  which  he  wrote  to  Lord  Middle- 
sex, under  the  name  of  Savage  the  poet,  who  assisted  Pope 
in  finding  out  many  particulars  of  these  adversaries.  If  we 
-may  credit  this  narrative,  Pope  contemplated  his  victory  over 
Dunces  with  great  exultation  ;  and  such,  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
-was  his  delight  in  the  tumult  he  had  raised,  that  for  a  while 
his  natural  sensibility  was  suspended,  and  he  read  re- 
proaches and  invectives  without  emotion,  considering  them 
only  as  the  necessary  effects  of  that  pain  which  be  rejoiced 
in  having  given.  He  would  not  however  have  long  in- 
dulged this  reflection,  if  all  the  persons  he  cliassed  among 
•the  Dunces  had  possessed  the  spirit  which  animated  some 
of  them.  Ducket  demanded  and  obtained  satisfaction  for 
a  scandalous  imputation  on  his  moral  character ;  and  Aaron 
Hill  expostulated  with  Pope  in  a  manner  so  much  superior 
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to  all  taehti  loljcitatioti)  that  Fope  '^  was  v^ddced  to  sneak 
and  9huffl&,  sometimes  to  deny,  and  sometimes  to  apolo- 
gize :  be  first  endeavours  to  woundy  and  is  then  afraid  to 
own  that  be   meant  a  blow."     Th^re  are  likewise  some 
names  introduced  in  this  poem  with  disrespect  which  could 
receive  no  injury  from  such  an  attack.     His  placing  the 
iearned  Bentley  among  dunces,  could  have  occurred  to 
Pope  only  in  the  moment  of  his  maddest  revenge :  Bentley 
,had  9poken  truth  of'  the  translation  of  the  Iliad  :  he  said  k 
was  ^^  a  fine  poem,  but  not  Homer."     This,  which  haaever  - 
since  been  the  opinion  of  the  learned  world,  was  not  to  be 
refuted  by  the  contemptuous  lines  in  which  Bentley  is 
tnentioned  in  tbe  *^  Duneiad."     On  the  other  hand,  the 
real  Dunces,  who  are  the  majority  in  this  poem,  were  be^ 
neath  the  notice  of  a  man  who  now  enjoyed  higher  fame 
than  any  poetical  contemporary,  and  greater  popularity, 
And  greater  favour  with  men  of  rank.     But  it  appears  to 
iiave  been  Pope^s  opiuion  that  insignificance  should  be  no 
protection^  that  even  neutrality  should  not  be  safe,  and 
that  whoever  did  ,not  worship  the  deity  he  had   set  up^ 
should  .be  punished.     Accordingly  we  find  in  this  poem 
contemptuous  allusions  to  persons  who  had  given  no  open 
provocation,  and  were  nowise  concerned  in  the  author's 
literary  contests.     The  ^^Ihinctad*'  indeed  seems  intended 
as  a  general  receptacle  for  all  his  resentments,  justor  un«> 
just;  and  we  find  that  in  subsequent  editions  he  altered, 
arranged,  or  added  to  his  stock,  as  he  found,  or  thought  he 
found  new  occasion  ;  and  tbe  hero  of  the  "  Duociad,^'  who 
was  at  first  Theobald,  became  at  last  Gibber. 

The  "  Dunciad"  first  appeared  in  1729;  and  two  years 
after.  Pope  produced  his  ^^  Epistle  to  Richard  Earl  of 
Burlington,  occasioned  by  his  publishing  Palladio's  designs 
of  the  Baths,  Arches,  Theatres,  &c.  of  ancient  Rome,  &c." 
Of  the  merit  of  this  highly-finished  poem,  there  is  no  dif* 
ference  of  opinion  ;  but  it  gave  rise  to  an  attack  on  Pope's 
private  character  which  was  not  easily  repelled.  Or.  War* 
ton  says,  '^The  gang  of  scribblers  immediately  rose  up  to- 
gether, and  accused  him  of  malevolence  and  ingratitude,  in 
having  ridiculed  the  house,  gardens,  chapel,  and  dinners, 
of  the  Duke  of  Chandos  at  Canons  (who  had  lately,  as  they 
affirmed,  been*  his  benefactor)  under  the  name  of  Timon. 
He  peremptorily  and  positively  denied  the  charge,  and 
Wol^  an  exculpatory  letter  to  the  Duke,  with  the  assev&* 
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radons  of  which  letter,  as  tlie  last  Duke  of  Cbandds  told 
me,  his  ancestor  was-  not  perfectly  satisfied/'  It  was  not 
therefore  the  **  gang  of  scribblers*'  who  brought  this  accu* 
aation,  but  all  the  family  and  connections  of  the  Duke  of 
tibandos,  and  no  defence  has  yet  been  advanced  which  can 
induce  any  impartial  reader  to  think  the  accusation  unjust* 
What  seems  to  have  injured  Pope  most  at  the  time  was, 
that  the  excuses  he  offered  were  of  the  same  shuffling  kind 
which  be  employed  in  the  case  of  Aaron  Hill,  and  which, 
wherever  employed,  have  the  effect  of  doubling' the  guih 
of  the  convict.  This  was  one  of  the  circumstances  which 
induce  us  to  think  that  Pope  greatly  injured  his  personal 
character  by  the  indiscriminate  attacks  in  his  **  Dunciad," 
and  by  tlie  opinion  he  seems  to  have  taken  up  that  no  mah 
was  out  of  his  reach. 

In  1732,  Pope  published  his  epistle  ''On  the  use  of 
Riches,''  addressed  to  Lord  Bathurat,  virhich  he  has  treated 
in  so  masterly  a  way,  as  to  have  almost  exhausted  the  sob* 
ject.  His  observation  of  human  life  and  manners  was  in- 
deed most  extensive,  and  his  delineations  most  exact  and 
perfect.  It  is  very  hazardous  to  come  after  him  in  any 
subject  of  ethics  which  he  has  handled.  Between  this  year 
and  1734,  he  published  the  four  parts  of  his  celebrated 
*^  Essay  on  Man,"  the  only  work  from  his  pen  which  equally 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  moral,  the  theological,  and 
the  poetical  world.  He  appears  himself  to  have  had  some 
fears  respecting  it,  for  it  appeared  without  bisiiame,  and 
yet  it  is  wonderful  that  the  style  and  manner  did  not  betray 
him.  When  discovered  it  was  still  read  «m  an  es^cellent 
poem,  abounding  in  splendid  and  striking  sentiments  of 
religion  and  virtue,  until  Crousaz  endeavoured  to  prove^and 
not  unsuccessfully,  that  it  contained  tenets  more  favourable 
to  natural  than  to  revealed  religion.  Crousaz  was  answered 
by  a  writer  who  a  considerable  time  before  had  produced 
and  read  a  dissertation  against  the  doctrines  of  the  *'  Essay 
on  Man,''  but  now  appeared  as  their  vigorous  defender* 
This  was  the  learned  and  justly  celebrated  Warburton^ 
who  wrote  a  series  of  papers  in  the  monthly  journ^U^caibed 
"  The  Republic  of  Letters"  and  "  The  Works  of  ib^ 
Learned,^'  which  were  afterwards  collected  into  a  volomei 
Pope  was  so  delighted  with  this  vindicatioo^  that  be  eagerly 
sought  the  acquaintance  of  Warburton,  and  told  him  he 
understood  his  opinions  better  than  he  did  higaself ;  wbicll 
may  be  true,  if,   as  commonly   understood,  Bolingbroke 
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furoMbed  those  subtle  principles  by  which  Pope.at  first,  and 
bis  readers  afterwards,  were  deceived.  The  conseqaeuce^ 
of  this  acquaintance  to  Warburton  were  indeed  momen- 
tous, for  Pope  introduced  him  to  Murray,  afterwards  the 
celebrated  Lord  Mansfield,,  by  whose  interest  he  became 
preacher  at  Lincoln's  Iqn  ;  and  to  Mr.  Allen,  *'  who  gave 
him.  his  niece  and  his  estate,  and  by  consequence  a 
bishopric ;"  and  when  he  died  be  left  him  the  property  of 
his  works. 

Few  pieces,  in  Warton's  opinion,  can  be  found  that,  fur 
depth  of  thought  and  penetration  into  the  human  mind  and^ 
heart,  excel  the  Epistle  to  lord  Cobham,  which  Pope  pub- 
lished in  1733,  and  which  produced  from  his  lordship  r  two 
very  sensible  letters  on  the  subjects  and  characters  intro- 
duced in  that  epistle.     In  the  same  year  appeared  the  first 
of  our  author's   Im.itations  of  Horace,  and  in  1734,  the 
Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  which  was  considerably  altered. 
It  was  first  called  ''  A  Prologue  to  the  Satires,'*  and  then 
**  A  Dialogue."     Pope  did  not  always  write  with  a  decided 
preference  of  form  or  manner,  for  his  admirable* poem  on 
^<  The  Use  of  Riches"  he  called  an  epistle  to  lord  Bathursc, 
although  that  nobleman  is  introduced  as  speaking,  and 
speaking  so  insiguificantly,    that,  as.Warton  informs  us, 
he  never  mentioned  the  poem  without  disgust.     Pope's  af- 
fectionate mention  of  his  mother  in  this  Epistle  to  Arbuth- 
pot  must  always, be  quoted  to  his  honour. .   Of  all  his  moral 
qualities,  filial  affection  was  most  predominant.     He  then, 
in  1735,  produced  the  Epistle  on  the  '^  Characters  of  Wo- 
men,"  in  an  advertisement  to  which  he  asserted  that  no  one 
character  was  drawn  from  life.     Pope  had  already  lost  some 
credit  with  the  public  for  veracity,  and  this  assertion  cer- 
tainly was  not  believed,  nor  perhaps  did  he  wish  it  to  be 
believed,  for  in  a  note  he  informed  his  readers  that  the 
work  was  imperfect,     because  part    of    his    subject   was 
f^  Vice  too  high"  to  be  yet  exposed.     This  is  supposed  to 
allude  to  the  character  of  the  first  duchess  of  Marlborough 
iiodertbe  name  of  Atossa^  which  was  inserted  after  her 
death,  in  a  subsequent  edition,  although  Pope  received 
^1000.  from  her  to  suppress  it.     This  is  said  to  rest  on  the 
sole  authority  of  the  late  Horace  Walpole,  lord  Orford  ;  but 
if  told  by  him  as  we  find  it  in  Warton's  and  Bowles's  edir 
tions  of  Pope's  works,  it  confutes  itself.     The  fact  as  they 
relate  it  is,  that  Pope  received  ^1000.  from  the  duchesi», 
promising  on  these  terms  to  suppress  the  character,  and 
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that  "be  tooi^  the  money  and  then  pubfUh«<i  it.  B«t  P6p# 
could  not  have  published  it,  for  it  did  not  appear,  according 
to  Warton's  account,  until  1746,  two  years  after  his  death  I 
It  might  then  probably  have  been  foond  among  Mn  Pope's 
MS8.  and  inserted  without  any  great  blame  by  those  wha 
knew  nothing  of  the  bargain  with  the  duchess,  if  there  wasr 
even  such  a  bargain. 

In  1736  ^nd  1737  he  published  more  of  1m  Imitations  ot 
Horace,  all  with  bis  name,  except  the  one  entitled,  **  Sober 
Advice  from  Horace  to  the  young  Gentlemen  about  town,^' 
which  he  was  ashamed  to  acknowledge  although  he  suffered 
Dodsley  to  publish  it  as  his  own  in  a  12mo  edition.  In  the 
last  mentioned  year  appeared  an  edition  of  bis  ^'  Letter^' 
published  in  4to  by  a  large  subscription.  His  friend  Mr. 
Allen  of  Bath  had  such  an  opinion  of  Pope  that  he  advised 
this  publication,  from  which,  he  said,  ^<  a  perfect  system 
of  morals  might  be  extracted,*'  and  oflEered  to  be  at  the  cosc 
of  a  publication '  of  them.  Pope  preferred  the  patronage 
of  the  public,  but  yet  wanted  some  apology  for  publishing 
his  own  letters.  Dr.  Johnson  relates  where  he  found  that^ 
in  the  following  words : 

^*  One  of  the  passages  of  Pope's  life,  which  seems  to 
deserve  some  inquiry,  was  a  publication  of  Letters  between 
him  and  bis  friends,  which  falling  into  the  hands  of  Curll^ 
a  rapacious  bookseller  of  no  good  fame,  were  by  hisi 
printed  and  sold.  This  volume  containing  some  letters 
from  noblemen.  Pope  incited  a  prosecution  against  him 
in  the  House  of  Lords  for  breach  of  privilege,  and  attended 
himself  to  stimulate  the  resentment  of  his  friends.  Curll 
appeared  at  the  bar,  and  knowing  himself  in  no  danger^ 
$poke  of  Pope  with  very  little  reverence.  *  He  had,'-  said 
Curll,  *  a  knack  of  versifying,  but  in  prose  I  think  myself 
a'  match  for  him.'  When  the  orders  of  the  house  were  ex* 
amined,  none  of  them  appeared  to  have  been  infringed : 
Curll  went  away  triumphant,  and  Pope  was  left  to  seek 
some  other  remiedy. 

**  Curll's  account  was,  that  one  evening  a  man  in  a  cler- 
gyman's gown,  but  with  a  lawyer's  band,  brought  and  of* 
fered  to  sale  a  number  of  printed  volumes,  which  he  found 
to  be  Pope's  epistolary  correspondence  :  that  he  asked  no 
name,  and  was  told  none,  but  gave  the  price  demanded, 
and  thought  himself  authorized  to  use  his  purchase  to  his 
own  advantage. — That  Cut|^  gave  a  true  account  of  the 
transaction  it  is  reasonable  to  believe^  because  no  falser 
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hobi  itas  wtt  yet  detected ;  ftnd  when,  soom  years  after^ 
M^rdSy  I  mentioned  it  to  Lintot,  the  fioo  <)f  Bernard,  he  de^ 
diired  his  opinion  to  be,  that  Pope  ^new  better  than  any 
body  ^Ise  how  Curll  obtained  the  copies,  because  another 
parcel  was  at  the  ^nme  time  sent  to  himself,  for  which  no 
priee  had  ever  been  demanded,  as  he  made  known  hit 
resolution  not  to  pay  a  porter,  and  consequently  not  to 
deal  with  a  nameless  agent. 

<<  Such  care  had  been  taken  to  make  them  public,  that 
they  W:ere  sent  at  once  to  two  booksellers;  to  Curll,  who* 
WM  likely  to, seize  them  as  a  prey;  and  to  Lintot,  who 
fill ght  be  expected  to  give  Pope  information  of  the  seeming 
injury.  Lintot/  I  believe,  did  nothing ;  and  Curll  did 
what  Was  expected.  That  to  make  them  public  was  the 
4^nly  purpose,  may  be  reasonably  supposed,  because  the 
numbers  offered  to  sale  by  the  private  messenger,  shewed 
that  hope  of  gain  could  not  have  been  the  motive  of  the 
impressiooi. 

**  It  seems  that  Pope,  being  desirous  of  printing  his  let- 
ters, and  not  knowing  how  to  do,  without  imputation  of 
vanity,  what  has  in  this  country  been  done  very  rarely^ 
Contrived  an  appearance  of  ccAnpuIsion  :  that,  when  he 
eotrld  con^plain  that  bis  letters  were  surreptitiously  pub* 
Ushed,  he  might  decently  and  defensively  publish  them 
himself 

Such  was  the  ftrtifiee,  which,  however,  was  soon  de** 
tected,  for  no  man  -could  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  let- 
ters were  conveyed  to  Curll  by  Pope  himself,  that  he  might 
have  a  pretence  for  an  edition,  which,  being  avowed  by 
himself,  would  obtain  the  preference  over  every  othen. 
Could  a  doubt  remain,  it  must  be  removed  by  the  notes  and 
information  respecting  these  letters  in  Mr.  Bowleses  edition 
of  his  works.  As  to  the  letters  themselves,  Warton  says 
**  they  are  all  over-^crowded  withprofessions  of  integrity  and 
dinnterestedneds,  with  trite  Teflections  on  contentn>ent  inA 
retirement;  a  disdain  of  greatness  and  courts;  a  contempt 
of  fame  ;  andan  affected  strain  of  common-place  morality.'^ 
Affectation  indeed  pervades  the  greater  part  of  the  corre* 
8poiidence>  and  those  objects  are  mentioned  with  the  greatest 
diadain,  which  were  the  objects  of  their  highest  ambition. 

RetDtning  to  his  more  original  publications,  Pope  now 
issued  those*  two  dialogues  which  were  named,  from  the 
year  in  which  they  appeared,  "-Seventeen  hundred  and 
thirty  eight/'  andare^itiong  the  bitterest  of  satires.    Every 
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•pecies  of  sarcssm  aod  mode  of  style  Are  here  altefnacdy 
employed ;  ridicule^  reasoning,  irony,  mirth,  seriousness^ 
lamentationi  laughter,  familiar  imagery,  and  high  poetical 
painting.  Although  many  persons  iu  power  were  highly 
provoked,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  directly 
menaced  with  a  prosecution ;  but  Paul  Whitehead,  who 
about  this  time  wrote  his  ''  Manners,"  and  bis  publisher 
Dodsley,  were  called  to  an  account,  which  was  supposed  to 
have  been  intended  rather  to  intimidate  Pope,  than  to  pu- 
nish Whitehead,  and  Pope  appears  to  have  taken  the  hint  ^ 
for  he  discontinued  a  Third  Dialogue,  which  he  bad  begun, 
and  never  afterwards  attempted  to  join  the  patriot  with  the 
poet  He  had  been  led  into  this  by  his  connection  with 
the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  opposition,  but  he  could  not 
have  long  been  of  service  to  them.  Had  they  come  into 
office,  he  must  have  been  either  silent,  or  oflfeusive,  for  he 
was  bpth  a  jacobite  and  a  papist.  Dr.  Johnson  says  very 
justly  that  he  was  entangled  in  the  opposition  now,  and  had 
forgot  the  prudence  with  which  he  passed,  in  his  earlier 
years,  uninjured  and  unoiTending,  through  much  more 
violent  conflicts  of  faction. 

Ceasing  therefore  from  politics,  for  which  he  was  so 
unfit,  he  amused  himself,  in  1740,  in  republishing  *^  Se-. 
lecta  Carmina  Italorum,"  taken,  without  acknowledgement, 
from  the  collection  called  *^  Anthologia,"  1684,  l^mo,  at- 
tributed to  Atterbury,  falsely,  as  Warton  asserts^  but  justly 
according  to  every  other  opinion.  The  work  however  ia 
more  imperfect  than  it  would  have  been  had  he  consulted 
other  collections  of  the  kind.  His  last  performance  shewed 
either  that  his  own  judgment  was  impaired,  or  that  he 
yielded  too  easily  to  thatof  Warburton,  who  now  advised  him 
to  write  the  fourth  book  of  the  ^^  Dunciad ;"  and  in  1743  be 
betrayed  a  yet  greater  want  of  judgment  by  printing  a  new 
edition  of.  the  Duuciad,  in  which  be  placed  Cibber  in  the 
room  of  Theobald,  forgetting  bow  opposite  their  characters 
were.  He  had  before  this  introduced  Cibber  with  con- 
temptuous mention  in  his  satires,  and  Cibber  resented 
both  insults  in  two  pamphlets  which  gave  Pope  more  unea^ 
siness  than  he  was  willing  to  allow. 

The  time  was  now  approaching,  however,  in  which  all 
his  contests  were  to  end.  About  the  beginning  of  1744 
his  health  and  strength  began  visibly  to  decline.  Besides 
his  constant  head-achs,  and  severe  rheumatic  pains,  he  had 
been  afBicted,  for  fiye  years,  witji  aa  asthma,  which  wa^ 
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: Suspected  to  be  occasioned  by  a  dropsy  of  the  breast^;  la 
the  month  of  May  he  became  dangerously  ill,  and  on  the 
^Bixtb  was  all  day  delirious, .  which  he  ,  menuoned  four  days 
afterward/3  as  a  sufficient  hiimliation  of ,  the  vanity  of  man ; 
be  afterwards  complained  of  seeing  .things  as  through  a 
curtain,  and  in.  false  colour^,  and  one  day  ^a^ed  what  arm. 
it  was  that  came  out  froni  the.walL     He  said  that  his 
greatest  inconvenience  wa$  inability  to  thinks    Bolingbroke 
.sofoetimes  wept  o^ver  him  in  this  state  .of  helpless  decay : 
and  being  told  by  Spence,  th^t  Pope,,  at  the  intermission 
of  bis  deliriouspesS)  v^as   always  saying  somethipgi  kind 
cither  of  his  present  or  absent  friends,,  and  that  bis  huma- 
nity seemed  to  have  survived  his  understanding,  answered^ 
^'  It  has  so  (''  and  added,  ^^  I  never,  in  my  life  knew  a  mai^ 
that  had  so  tender  a  heart  for  his  particular  friends^  oi: 
more  general  friendship  for  mankind.'^    .At  another  time  he 
«aidy  *^  I  have  known   Pope.the$e  thirty  years,  and  value 
myself  more  in, his  friendship  than-'-— bis  grief  then  sup- 
pressed his  voice..   Pope  expressed  undoubting  confidence 
of  a  future  state.     Being  asked  by  his  friend  Mr.  Hooke,  a^ 
papist,  whether  he  ;Would  not  die  likej  his  jfatherand  mo- 
ther, and  whether  a  .priest  sl^ould  not  be  called ;  he  an- 
swered,^ ''  I  do  not  think  it  is  essential,  but  it  will  be  very 
right :,  and  I  thank  you  for  putting  me  in  mind  of  it.''     In 
the  morning,  after  the  priest  had  done  his  office,  he  said, 
*^  There  is  nothing  tbjat  is  meritorious  but  virtue  and  friend-^ 
«bip,  and  indeed  friendship  itself  is  only  a  part  of  virtue." 
He  died  .in  the  evening  of  May  30,  1744,  so  placidly,  that 
the  attendants  did  not  discern  the  exact  time  of  his  expira* 
tiou..    He  was  buried  at  Twickenham,  near  his  father  and 
mother>  where  a  monument  was  afterwards  erected  to  him 
by  VVarhurton. 

Some  idea  of  Pope^s  character  may  be  derived  from  the 
preceding  particulars,  and  more  may  be  learned  from  his 
j^iographers  RufFbead,.  Johnson,  W^rton^  and  ^Bowfes. 
Many  circumstances,  however,  still  want  explanation,  al- 
though upon  the  whole  we.  cannot  be  saidto  be  ignorant  of 
the  temper  and  character. of  a,  man  .whose  publications  and 
quarrels  form  a  great  pfirt  of  the  litierary  .history  of  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  which  some  notice 
has  been  ti^en  by  every  journalist,  every  crUic,  and  every 
biographer,  from  his  own  to  the  present  times.,  A  large 
volume  Q^ight  be  filled  with  even  a  moderate  account  of 
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pope^s  eontMti^  ftfid  lest  thatt  soofa  a  tdlniM  peth^pi  wotM 
not  be  satisfectory. 

We  h$,^e  already  copied  an  expression  of  Dr.  Warton'i, 
that  Pope  was  invariably  and  solely  a  poet  from  the  begin* 
tiing  of  his  life  to  the  end  ;  and  we  may  add  from  the  same 
elegant  critic,  that  his  whole  life,  and  ereiy  hotrr  of  it,  in 
sickness  and  \h  health,  was  detoted  with  unremitting  dili- 
gence, to  cnltWate  that  one  art  in  which  he  had  determined 
to  excel,  and  in  which  he  did  excel.  It  is  not  otir  inten* 
tion,  however,  to  expatiate  on  his  inerits  as  a  poet.  What 
has  been  advanced  by  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Warton  muvt 
supersede  all  other  efforts  ;  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  re- 
gret that  be  added  so  little  to  the  dignity  of  the  titerarjr 
character,  and  that  bis  passions  were  vulgar  and  vulgarly 
expressed.  Never  had  the  genus  irtitabile  a  more  faithftrf 
representative.  With  abundant  professions  of  philosophy, 
benevolence,  and  friendship,  be  thought  no  display  of 
petty  revenge,  and  no  discharge  of  acrimony>  beneath  him ; 
and  was  continually  endeavouring  to  promote  bis  interest  by 
quackish  stratagems  and  idle  artifices,  often  so  poorly  dis<^ 
guised  as  to  expose  him  to  immediate  contempt ;  and  att 
this  at  a  time  when  be  was  confessedly  at  the  bead  of'  the 
poetical  list,  and  when  his  weahb  was  so  great  that  be  was 
mean  enough  to  upbraid  his  adversaries  for  their  want  of 
it.  "  It  would  be  bard,^*  says  Johnson,  **«o  find  a  man  so . 
well  entitled  to  notice  by  his  wit,  that  ever  delighted  do 
much  in  talking  of  his  money.  In  his  letters  and  in  bi^ 
poemsy  his  gardens  and  bis  grotto,  his  quiYicuttic  and* bis 
vines,  or  some  hint»  of  his  opulence,  are  always  to  be  foand. 
The  great  topic  of  bis  ridicule  is  poverty ;  the  trrimes  With 
which  he  reproaches  im  antagonists  are  their  debts,  theit 
habitation  in  the  Mint,  and  their  want  of  a  dinner.^*' 

In  constitution  he  was  constantly  a  vaietudinVirianr  His 
person  was  deformed,  and  be  Was  so  feeble  a#  not  VobettMe 
to  dress  or  undress  himself  without  assistance.'  •S%i<$h-  a 
state  of  body  generally  prt>duces  a  cetitaim  degree  ctf  il^rit«a^ 
bility  and  peevishness,  which  must  naturaHy>  b#  g^eatf;^ 
exasperated  by  a  life  of  literary  warfare.  -  Thi#^was^1alirely 
not  the  proper  life  for  a  man  who)  in  his  private  haMts  WdS 
capriciouf  and  offensive,  and  who  expected  tfaM  every  thiiigf 
should  give  way  to  his  humour.  He  was  thus  provoking 
contradictions,  and  riskii^g  mortifications,  from  which*he 
might  have  been  free,  if  he  cOuM  have  Uved  on  hiiV  OWA 
ample  treasures  of  genius  and  fame.  .... 
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Bat  if  Pope  created  enemies,  he  bUo  conciHated  friend^ 
and  bad  a  pleasure  in  enumerating  the  men  of  high  rank 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  andto  gain  whose  favour  he 
practised  no  meanness  or  servility.  It  is  indeed  ailpwed 
that  he  never  flattered  those  whoaa  ha  did  not  love,  or 
praised  those  whom  he  did  not  esteem.  And  as,  from  his 
infirmities  and.  his  capricious  habits,  be;  must  have  beeo  a 
very  disagreeable  guest,  his  frequent  reception  in  the 
bouses  and  at  the  tables  of  men  of  high  rank  is  a  proof 
that  there  was  much  in  his  character  to  admire  or  esteem, 
and  a  presumption  that  some  of  the  failings  which  have 
been  reported  of  him  may  have  been  exaggerated  by  bis 
enemies.  ^<  A  man,"  says  his  ablest  biographer,  **  of 
auch  exalted  superiority,  and  so  little  moderation,  would 
naturally  have  all  his  delinquencies  observed  and  aggra* 
vated :  and  those  who  could  not  deny  that  he  was  excelleot^ 
would  rejoice  to  find  that  be  was  not  perfect"  Uofortu«- 
nately  some  of  those  imperfections  were  too  obvious  for 
concealment.  Pope  was,  among  other  instances,  with*  all 
bis  defects  of  person,  a  man  of  gallantry,  and  besides  bis 
presumptuous  and  ridiculous  love  for  lady  Mary  Wortiey 
Montague,  carried  on  an  intercourse  with  the  Misses 
Blount,  which  certainly  was  not  of  the  Platonic  bind. 
From  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Bowles,  in  bis  recent  Life 
of  Pope,  and  the  new  Letters  published  in  Mn  Bowl^*s 
edition  of  his  works,  no  great  obscurity  now  rests  on  the 
nature  of  that  connection. 

This  transient  notice  of  the  Misses  Blount  leads  to  a 
remark  that  he  was  not  always  fortunate  in  his  friendships* 
Martha  Blount,  to  whom  he  was  most  attached,  deserted 
him  in  his  last  illness  ;  and  Bolingbroke,  whom  we  hkve 
seen  weeping  over  the  dying  bard,  and  pouring  out  the 
effusions  of  the-  warmest  affection  for  the  friend  he  was 
about  to  lose,  soqn  employed  the  hireling  Mallet  to  blacken 
Pope's  character  ia  the  very  article  for  which  he  thought 
him  most  estimable,  the  purity  and  honour  of  his  friendships. 
We  have  already  noticed  this  affair  in  our  account  of 
Mallet,  (vol.  XXL  p.  195,)  and  shall  now  only  briefly  say 
that,  on  Pope's  death,  it  was  disclosed  to  Lord  Boling** 
broke  by  Mallet,  who  bad  his  information  from  a  printer^ 
that  Pope  had  printed  an  edition  of  the  Essay  on  a  **  Pa** 
triot  King."  But,  as  there  has  been  much  misconception 
aDd  misrepresentation  respecting  this  affair,  we  are  happy  to 
be  able,  in  this  place,  to  state  the  circumstances  atte^^dinjf 
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it  on  unquestionable  authority^  that,  of  a  gentleman  to 
whom  the  following  particulars  were  more  than  once  re* 
lated  by  the  late  earl  of  Marchtnont,  and  who,  besides  the 
obliging  communication  of  them,  has  conferred  the  ,addi« 
tiooal  favour  of  permitting  os  to  use  bis  name,  the  Right  * 
Hon.  George  Rose. 

<<The  Essay  (on  the  Patriot  King)  was  undertaken  at 
the  pressing  instance  of  lord  Cornbury,  very  warmly  sup** 
ported  by  the  earnest  entreaties  of  lord  Marchmont,  with 
which  lord  Bolingbroke  at  length  complied.  When  it 
was  written,  it  was  shewn  to  the  two  lords,  and  one  other 
confidential  friend,  who  were  so  much  pleased  with  it,  that 
they  did  not  cease  their  importunities  to  have  it  published, 
till  his  lordship,  after  much  hesitation,  consented  to  print 
it ;  with  a  positive  determination,  however,  against  a  pub« 
lication  at  that  time,  assigning,  as  his  reason,  that  the  work 
was  not  finished  in  such  a  way  as  he  wished  it  to  be,  before, 
it  went  into  the  world. 

^<  Conformably  to  that  determination,  some  copies  of 
the  Essay  were  printed,  which  were  distributed  to  lord 
Cpmbury,  lord  Marchau>nt^  sir  William  Wyndham,  Mr. 
Lyttelton,  Mr.  Pope,  and  lord  Chesterfield;  one  only 
having  been  reserved.  Mr.  Pope  put  his  copy  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Allen,  of  Prior  Park,  near  Bath,  stating  to 
him  the  injunction  of  lord  Bolingbroke;  but  that  gentle- 
man was  so  captivated  with  it  as  .to  press  Mr.  Pope  to  allow 
him  to  print  a  small. impression  at  his  own  expense,  using 
such  caution  as  should  efiectually  prevent  a  single  copy 
getting  into  the  possession  of  any  one,  till  the  consent  of 
the  author >hould  be  obtained. 

^^  Under  a  solemn  engagement  to  that  effect,  Mr.  Pope 
very  reluctantly  consented  :  the  edition  was  then  printed, 
packed  up,  and  deposited  in  a  separate  warehouse,  of. 
which  Mr.  Pope  bad  the  key,  '  .. 

*^  On  the  circumstance  being  made  known  to  lord  ^o^^ 
linvbroke,  who  was  then  a  guest  in  his, own  bou^atBat^ 
lersea  with  lord  Marchmont,  to  whom  he  had  tent  it  fpr  iwf 
or  three  years,  his  lordship  was  in  great  ijodigiiAtion ;.  to 
appease  which,  lord  Marchmontsent  Mr.  Girevenkop  (% 
German  gentleman  who.  bad  travelled  with  him,  and  wa^ 
afterwards  in  the  household  of  lord  CbetBterfield  whenlorcl 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,)  to  bring  out  the  whole  edition,  of 
which  a  bonfire  was  instantly  nsade  oq  the  lerntce  at  9at- 
tersea.*' 
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This  plain  unvarnished  tale,  our  readers  will  probably 
think,  tends  very  much  to  strengthen  the  Ttndieation  which 
Warburton  offered  for  his  deceased  friend,  although  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  concern  Allen  had  in  the  matter;  but 
it  will  be  difficult  to  find  an  excuse'  for  Bolingbroke,  who, 
forgetting  the  honourable  mention  of  him  in  Pope's  will^ 
a  thing  quite  incompatible  with  any  hostile  intention  to^ 
wards  him,  could  employ  such  a  man  as  Mallet  to  blast  the 
memory  of  Pope  by  telling  a  tale  of  "  breach  of  faith," 
with  every  malicious  aggravation,  and  artfully  concealing: 
what  be  must  have  known,  since  lord  Marchmont  knew  it,' 
the  share  Allen  had  in  the  edition  of  the  Patriot  King. 

Of  the  editions  of  Pope's  works,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
mention  any  other  than  those  of  Warburton,  and  Johnson 
(the  poems  only),  Warton,  and  the  recent  one  by'  Mr. 
Bowles,  which  contains  many  additional  letters  and  docu-. 
anents  illustrative  of  Pope's  character  and  connections. ' 

POPE  (Sir  Thomas),  founder  of  Trinity  college,  Ox- 
ford, was  born  at  Dedington,  in  Oxfordshire,  about  the 
year  1508.  His  parents  were  William  and  Margaret  Pope, 
the  daughter  of  Edmund  Yate,  of  Stanlaka,  in  Oxford* 
shire.  She  was  the  second  wife  of  our  founder^s  father,^ 
and  after  his  death  in  1523,  was  again  married  to  Johii ' 
Bustarde,  of  Adderbuty,  in  the  same  county,  whom  she  suir* 
yived,  and  died  in  1557.  The  circumstances  of  the  family, 
if  not  opulent,  were  "  decent  and  creditable/* 

Thomas  was  educated  at  the  school  of  Banbury,  kept  by 
Thomas  Stanbridge,  of  Magdalen  college,  an  eminent 
tutor,  and  was  thence  removed  to  Eton  college,  from, 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  gone  to  Gray's  inn,  where 
he  studied  the  law.  Of  his  progress  at  the  bar  we  have  no- 
account;  but  bis  talents  must  have  discovered  themselves  at 
an  early  period,  and  have  r^ommend^d  him  to  the  notice 
of  his  sovereign,  as  in  October  15S3,  when  he  was  only, 
twenty-seven  years  old,  he  was  constituted  by  letters -pa- 
tent of  Henry  VIII.  clerk  of  the  briefs  of  the  star«*ehaniber 
at  Westminster,  and  the  same  month  received  a  reversionary 
grant  of  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  crown  in  Chancery.  Of 
this  fast  be  soon  after  became  possessed,  with  an  annual  fee 
of  twenty  pounds  from  the  banaper,  and  also  a  robe  with 
fur  at  the  feast  of  Christmas  and  Pentecost,  from  the  kitigV 

>  Johason,  Warton»  and  l^owTes^t!   r.ives.— D'Israeli  has  an  excetlent  chapter 
410  Pope'*  Quarrels  io  his  "  ^wai-icls  uf  Authors."— Bio{^.  Brit.  Ice.  &c.  &c. 
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great  wardrobe.  Two  years  after,  in  November  1535»  he 
wai  constituted  warden  of  tbe  mint,  exchange,  and  coin-* 
age,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  which  his  biographer  thinks 
he  quitted  about  eight  years  after  for  some  more  valuable 
preferment.  Tbe  same  year  he  received  a  patent  for  a  new 
coat  of  arms  to  be  borne  by  him  and  his  posterity,  which 
are  those  of  Trinity  college.  In  Octcd>er  1 536,  be  received: 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  at  the  same  time  with  Henry 
Howardj  afterwards  the  gallant  and  unfortunate  earl  of 
Surrey.  In  December,  he  was  appointed  to  exercise, 
jointly  with  William  Smythe,  the  office  of  clerk  of  all  tbe 
briefs  in  the  star-chamber  at  Westminster.  In  Feb.  1538^ 
be  obtained  at  bis  own  instance,  a  new  royal  licence  for 
exercising  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  crown  in  conjunction 
with  ^ohn  Lucas,  afterwards  an  eminent  crown  lawyer  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VL 

Some  of  these  appointments,  it  is  probable,  he  owed  to 
Sir  Thomas  More,  with  whom  he  was  early  acquainted,  and 
aome  to  lord  Audley,  both  lord  chancellors;  but  in  1539, 
he  received  one  of  greater  importance,  being  constituted  by 
the  king,  treasurer  of  the  court  of  augmentations  on  its  first 
establishment  by  act  of  parliament.  The  business  of  this 
*oocnrt  was,  to  estimate  the  lands  of  the  dissolved  monasteries 
vested  in  the  crown,  receive  their  revenues,  and  sell  the 
Hionastic  possessions  for  the  king^s.  aervioe  ;  and  it  was  so 
called  from  the  increase  which  the  royal  revenue  thus  re- 
ceived. The  treasurer's  office  was  a  post  of  oonsiderable 
profit,  and  of  considerable  dignity,  as  the  person  holding 
it  ranked  with  the  principal  officers  of  state,  and  was  pri* 
▼iieged  to  retain  in  bis  house  a  chaplain,  having  a  benefice 
with  cure  of  souls,  who  should  not  be  compelled  to  resi«- 
denoe.  What  tbe  emoluments  of  this  office  were,  is  not 
BO  clear,  but  they  were  greater  than  tbe  allowance  of  sir 
John  ^^Hiams,  treasurer  in  Edward  VIth*s  reign,  who  had 
3^20/.  yearly :  and  it  may  be  supposed  the  office  gave  those 
advantages  in  the  purchase  of  the  dissolved  possession^ 
which  |>robably  formed  the  foundation  of  sir  Thomas's  vast 
Ibrtunf. 

He  held  this  office  for  five  years,  find  during  that  time 
was  appointed  master,  or  treasurer,  of  the  jewel -honse  in 
iheTo^er.  In  154^,  the  court  of  augmentations  was  dis- 
solved^ and  a  new  establishment  on. a  more  confined  plan 
substituted.  In  this  sir  Thomas  Pope  was  nominated  mas- 
ter of  the  woods  of  the  coua  on  this  side  the  river  Trent^ 
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m4  was  now  a  loeiabQr  of  the  priry  coupcik  It  has  b«0i» 
o^s^rted  tbaA.h^  w$(9  appo'mted  wn  of  (be  CQPUuis^iooer^^  pr 
visitor^  uRder  Crooiw^U^  for  di9^olviog  the,  religioMs  bou^e^ ; 
bi^t  |tb«  oDiy  occiisiQD^  ajQcording  to  bU  biograpberi  in 
yvbicb  bo  aptod,was  in  th^  ca^,  of  tbe  Abbey  dT  $k,  Aibaos* 
He  wa«(  qodoubtediy  one  of  tbo^  mo  ivbo^o  bmd^  tbe  9eal 
pf  tbat  abboy  waa  lurrepderod  in  1339>  and-  it  was  to  bis 
interost  witb  tbo  king  tbat  wo  o^e  tbo  prc^rvatioa  of  tho 
pbur<?b  now*  ^taodiog.  But  altboMgh  tboro  i«  no  proof  ^ 
bis  baviog  been  ope  of  tbo  visitors  eoiployed  in  the  general 
dksolution^  it  is  certain  tbat  bis  iKomeose  forituue  arose 
from  '^tbat  grand  harvest  of  richer/*  and  diverted  hiis 
thoughts  from  the  regular  profession  of  the  law^  Before 
I5£6^  be  appears  to  have  been  actually  possessed  of  more 
iJian  thirty  manors  in  the  couiities  of  Oi:fordf  Qloncesteiv 
WarwiclL,  Derby^  Bedford,  Hereford^  and  l^mt,  besides 
ptber  ^considerable,  estates  and  several  advowsons.  Some  of 
these  possessions .  were  given  him  by  Henry  V IIL  but  tb^ 
greatest  part  wa$  acquired  by  purchase  while  he  was  con- 
laiected  with  the  court  of  augmentation^  and  many  of  brs 
i&states  were  bmigbt  of  queen  M#ry. 

During  the  jreign  of  Henry  Yill.  sir  Thomas  Pope  waa 
employed  in  varioua  services  and  attendances  about  courf^ 
but  in  none  of  more  affecting  interest  than  when  be  was 
^ent  by  the  king  to  inform  his  old  friend  and  patron,  sir 
Thomas  More,  of  the  hour  appointed  for  bis  execnupq. 
<3ee  MoasO  On  the  accession  of  C^dward  VI«  as  be  was 
»ot  of  the  reformed  religion,  sir  Thomas  Pope  received 
no  favour  or  ofiice.;  but  when  queen  Mary  sii^cceeded,  be 
.was  again  made  a  privy  councillor  and  cofferer  to  the  bouser 
bold)  and  was  often  employed  in  commi^aions  of  consider- 
able importance ;  nor  are  we  surprized  to  find  bis  name  in 
a  commission  for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of  heretics, 
in  /concert  with  Bomier  and  others ;  but  bi$  conduct,  when 
the  ^princess  (afterwards  queen)  Elizabeth  was  placed  under 
his  carje  i^  \5.55,  was  far  more  to  his  credit.  .  Aff^er  having 
hfen  iaipii^ed  in  the  Tower  and  at  Woodstock,  $he  was 
permitted  by  her  jealous  sister  to  retire  with  sir  Thomas 
Po|^e.tc^Hatfield-house,  in  Hertfordshire,  then  a  royal  pa*-  • 
l^ce,  wji^re  he  shewed  her  every  mark  of  respect  that  was 
cofisistent  with  the  nature  of  bis  charge,  and  more  than 
could  have  been  expected  from  one  of  bis  rigid  adherence 
to  the  reigning  politics.  After  a  residence  here  of  f<iur 
yeariiy  she  was  raised  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  her 
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sister  ^aiy.  Nor.  17,  1558,  and  on  tfais  occasion  sir  Hio^ 
mas  does  not  appear  to  have  been  contihned  in  the  priTjr'<* 
council,  nor  bad  be  afterwards  any.  concern  in  political 
transactions.  He  did  not,  indeed,  survive  the 'accession 
^f  Elizabeth  above  a  year,  as  be  died  Jan.  29, 1559,  at  bi^ 
honse  in  Clerkenwell,  which  was  part  of  the  dissolved  mo'» 
nastfery  there.  No  circumstances  of  his  illness  or  death 
have  been  disooveted.  Mr,  Wart^d  is  ihclined*  to  think 
that  he  was  carried  off  by  a  pestilential  fever,  wbicH  raged 
with  Uncommon  violetice  in  the  autumn  of  1558.  He  wai 
interred,  in  great  state,  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Ste*' 
<pben's,Walbrook,  where  his  8^6nd  wife, Margaret,  ha'd  beeif 
*before  buried,  and  bis  daughter  Alice.  *  But  in  1 567  their 
bodies  were  removed  to  the  chapel  of  Trinity  college,  and 
«gain  interred  on  the  north  side  of  'the  altar  tinder  a  tomb 
of  gothic  -workmaAship,  on  which  ure  the  recumbent  figures 
•of  sir  Thomas  in  complete  armour,  and  bis  third  wife 
Elizabeth,  large  as  the  life,  in  alabaster.       -  > 

Sir  Thomas  Pope  was  thrice  married.  His  first  wife  was 
Elizabeth  Gunston,  from  whom  he  was  div6rced  July  1 1^ 
1536.  His  second  was-Margaret  Dbdmer,  widow,  to  whom 
be  was  married  July  17,' 15^6.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Townsend^  a  native  of  Stamford  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the 
relict  of  Ralph  Dbdmer,  knight,  sheriff  and  lord^mayor  of 
London.  By  sir  Thomas  Pope  she  bad  onlyonie  dapghteri 
Alice,  who  died  very  youngs  but  she  had  two  sons  by  her 
former  husband,  whom  ^r  Thomas  treated  as  his  own.  She 
died  in  1538,  after  which,  in  1540,  he  married  Elizabeth 
the  daughter  of  Walter  Blount,  esq.  of  Blount's  Hail,  in 
Staffordshire.  She  was  at  that  time  the  v^dow  of  Anthony 
Basford,  or  Beresford,  esq.  of  Bently,  in  Derbyshire,  by 
whom  she^  bad  one  son,  but  no  children  by  sir  Thomas 
Pope.  After  Sir  Thomas's  death  she  married  sir  Hugh 
Powlett,  of  Hinton  St.  George,  in  Somersetshire,  the  son 
of  sir  Amias  Powlett,  who  was  oqniined  in  tbeTempJe  by 
the  order  of  .cardinal  Wolsey,  Sir  Hugh  joined  her  cor- 
dially in  her  regard  and  attentions  to  the  college^  of  which 
she  was  now  styled  the  foundress.  She  died  at  an  ad« 
vapced  age,  Oct.  27,  1593,  at  Tyttenbanger,  in  Hertford- 
shire, the  .favourite  seat  of  sir  Thomas  Pope,  and  was  in- 
terred, in  solemn  pomp,  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity  college.  - 

Mr,  Warton*s  characiter  of  sir  Thomas  Pope  must  not  be 
omitted,  as  it  is  the  result  of  a  careful  examination  of  his 
public  ^nd  private  conduct.     He  appears  to  have  been  a( 
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Mzri  eminently  qualified  for  business ;  and  although  not 
employed  in  the  tery  principal  departments  of  state,  h^ 
possessed  peculiar  talents  and  address  for  the  management 
and  execution  of  publi9  affairs.  His  natural  abilities  were 
strong,  his  knowledge  of  the  world  deep  and  extepsive,  bit 
judgment  solid  and  discerning.  His  circumspection  and 
prudence  in  the  conduct  of  negociations  entrusted  to  hit 
charge,  were  equalled  by  his  fidelity  and  perseverance. 
He  is  a  conspicuous  instance  of  one,  not  bred  to  the  churchy 
who,  without  the  advantages  of  birth  and  patrimony,  by  the 
force  of  understanding  and  indostry,  raised  himself  tQ 
opulejioe  and  honourable  employments.  He  lived  in  an 
age  when  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times  afforded 
bbvious  temptations  to  the  most  abject  desertion  of  prin^ 
ciple  ;  and  few  periods  of  our  history  can  be  found  whicb 
exhibit  more  numerous  examples  of  occasional  compliancy 
with  frequent  pbanges.  Yet  be  remained  unbiassed  and 
tincorrupted  amid  the  general  depravity.  Under  Henry 
VlII.  when  on  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  he  was 
enabled  by  the  opportunities  of  his  situation  to  «nrich  him- 
self with  their  revenues  by  fraudulent  or  oppressive  pracr 
iices,  he  behaved  with  disinterested  integrity;  nor  does 
B  single  instance  occur  upon  record  which  impeaches 
bis  honour.  In  tbe  succeeding  reign  of  Edward  VI.  asud**. 
den  check  was  given  to  bis  career  of  popularity  and  prosr 
perity :  be  retained  his  original  attachment  to  the  catbolia 
religion  ;  and  on  that  account  lost  those  marks  of  favour 
or  distinction  which  were  so  liberally  dispensed  to  the 
sycophants  of  Somerset,  and  which  he  might  have  easily 
secured  by  a  temporary  submission  to  the  reigning  system* 
At  the  accession  of  Mary  he  was  restored  to  favour ;  yet 
he  was  never  instrumental  or  active  in  tbe  tyrannies  of  that 
queen  which  disgrace  our  annals.  He  was  armed  with  dis*^ 
cretionary  powers  for  the  suppression  of  heretical  innova- 
tions ;  yet  he  forbore  to  gratify  the  arbitrary  demands  of 
bis  bigoted  mistress  to  their  utmost  extent,  nor  would  he 
participate  in  forwarding  the  barbarities  pf  her  bloody  per- 
secutions* In  the  guardianship  of  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
the  unhappy  victim  of  united  superstition,  jealousy,  re«. 
venge,  aiu)  cruelty,  his  humanity  prevailed  oyer  bis  interest, 
and  he  less  regarded  the  displeasure  of  tbe  vigilant  and  un- 
forgiving queen,  than  the  claims  of  injured  innocence.  If 
it  be  his  crime  to  have  accumulated  riches,  let  it  be  ret 
membered,  that  he  consecrated  a  part  of  those  riches,  not 
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the  teirori  oi  a  delutbp>bed,  nor  in  tfaei  diMms  of  ol4 
age,  but  in  the  prime  of  life^  and  the  vigour  of  under«v 
•landing,  to  tlie  public  service  of  bis  country;  that  he 
gave  them. to  future  generations  for  the  perpetual  supporl 
#f  literature  and  religion. 

Sir  Thomas  Pope  was  certainly  in  the  prime  of  life  when 
lie  determined  to  found  a  college,  the  -  necessity  of  which 
was  to  him  apparent,  from  the  actual  state  of  the  univerr 
sity,  and  the*  increasing  zeal  for  literature*  which  had  ie 
less  than  half'  a  century  produced  three  new  colleges  io 
Oxford,  and  four  in  Cambridge.  Like  some  of  the  most 
learned  of  his  predecessors  in  .these  munificent  acts,  he 
saw  the  necessity  of  providing  for  olai»$ical  literature,  and 
his  teacher  of  humanity  is  specially  enjoined  to  inspire  hif 
scholars  with  a  just  taste  for  the  graces  of  the  Latin  lan^ 
guage,  and  to  explain  critically  the  works  of  Cicero,  Quinv 
tilian,  Aulus  Gellius,  Plautus,  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace^ 
Livy,  and  Lucau.  From  these  and  other  injunctions  rer 
specting  the  same  subject,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  al-* 
though  Mr.  Warton  has  not  made  it  a  prominent  feature  ie 
his  character,  the  fouiider^s  acquaintance  with  classical 
learning  was  not  inferior  to  his  other  accomplishments. 
«  The  site  chosen  for  his  new  foundation  was  at  this  time 
occupied  by  Durham  college,  which  Edward  VL  granted 
to  George  Owen,  of  Godstowe,  the  king's  physiciaa,  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  eminence,  and  William  Martyu» 
gentleman,  in  1552;  and  sir  Thomas  purcbaAcd  the  prer 
mises  of  these  gentlemen  by  indenture  dated  feb.^  20,  IS5^ 
On  March  8,  and  March  28,  he  obtained  from. Philip 
and  Mary  a  royal  licence  and  charter  to  create  and  erect*  a 
college  within  the  university  of  Oxford,  under  the  title  pf 
Collegium  sanct^  et  individua  Trinitatus  in  un^vbr^ 
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society  was  to  consist  of  a  president,  a  priest,  twelve,  feU 
lowsy  four  of  whom  should  be  priests,  and  eigbt  scbplars 
(afterwards  increased  to  twelve)  and  the  whole  to  be  liherailjr 
and  amply  endowed  with  certain  manors,  lands,  ,and  ffir 
venues^  They  were  to  be  elected  out  of  the  diopese^i^ip^d 
places  where  the  college  has  benefices^  mapor^,  qr,  ^^« 
venues,  more  particularly  in  Oxfordshire, ;  Gioiicester,s)iio8^ 
Warwickshire,  Derbyshire,  Bedford$hi4re,t.  J9er!tfQcdshii'<^ 
and  Kent.  The  same  charter  empowered  iiim  ^o  f^^nd 
and  endow  a  school  at  Hokenorton,  in  Oxfordshire*  ti^vbj^ 
tailed  Jesus  Scholehause :  and  to  give  statutes  both  to^  .tbiP 
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college  and  to  the  first  afid  second  maifters  of  the'  said 
scbooL  And  by  deed,  dated  March  28,  1555,  he  declared 
bis  actual  erection  and  establishment  of  the  said  college^ 
and  the  same  day  delivered  possession,  before  a  large  con* 
course  of  witnesses,  to  the  president,  fellows,  andscbolaim 
I;n  May  following  he  supplied  bis  college  with  necessaries 
and  implements  of  every  kind,  books,  furniture  for  the 
chapel,  of  the  most  costly  kind ;  and  next  year  he  trans* 
mitted  a  body  of  statutes  to  the  society,  dated  May  1, 1556* 
These  statutes  he  had  submitted  to  the  revision  of  cardinal 
Pole,  from  whom  he  received  some  valuable  hints.  Oq 
the  8th  of  the  same  month,  May,  he  gave  them  one  hun- 
dred pounds  as  a  stock  for  immediate  purposjes ;  and  the 
endowment,  by  thirty-five  manors,  thirteen  advowsons,  be* 
sides  impropriations  and  pensions,  was  completed  before^ 
qr  upon  the  feast  of  Annunciation,  in  the  same  year ;  and 
the  first  president,  fellows  and  scholars,  nominated  by  him*.> 
self,  were  formally  admitted  within  the  chapel.  May  30, 
on  the  eve  of  Trinity  Sunday.  '  During  his  life*time,  the 
founder  nominated  the  fellows  and  scholars,  and  afterwards 
delegated  the  power  to  his  widow,  dame  Elizabeth,  of 
nominating  the  scholars,  and  presenting  to  the  advowsons,. 
and  this  she  continued  to  exercise  during  her  long  life,  but 
with  some  interruptions,  and  some  opposition.  On  one 
occasion  the  college  rejected  her  nomination  to  a  scholar- 
ship, and  chose  another  candidate ;  but  on  an  appeal  to 
the  visitor,  be  decided  in  her  favour.  She  sometimes  also 
nominated  the  fellows,  and  once  a  president.  But  both 
she  and  her  husband,  sir  Hugh  Powlett,  were  so  liberal  and 
punctual  in  fulfilling  the  founder^s  intentions,  and  in  cofK 
tributing  to  the  prosperity  of  the  college,  that  she  was  iu 
general  obeyed  with  respect  and  gratitude. 

On  St.  Swithin^s  day,  July  15,  1556,  the  founder  visited 
bis  college,  accompanied  by  the  bishops  of  Winchester 
and  Ely,  Wbyte  and  Thirlby,and  other  eminent  personages, 
who  were  entertained  sumptuously  in  the  hall,  the  whole 
expenses  of  which  were  paid  by  him  to  the  bursar  on  the 
same  day.  Nor  was  this  a  singular  act  of  liberality,  for  it 
appears  that  during  his  life-time  he  paid  all  the  university 
expences  of  degrees,  regencies,  and  determinations,  for 
the  fellows  and  scholars.  He  also  continued  to  send  va*» 
ffious  articles  of  rich  furniture  for  the  chapel  and  hall,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  valuable  plate,  and  made  considerable 
additions  to  the  permanent  endowment^  by  fie w  revenues 
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for  five  obits  or  dirges,  yearly,  to  be  sung  and  celebrated^ 
as  festivals  in  his  college.  About  the  same  time  he  founded 
four  additional  scholarships,  from  the  endowment  of  the 
•chool  intended  to  have  been  established  at  Hokenorton, 
but  which  intention  he  now  abandoned,  thinking  it  more 
beneficial  to  the  public  to  increase  the  number  of  scholars 
in  the  university.  In  December  1557,  he  announced 'hia( 
intention  of  building  a  house  at  Garsington,  near  Oxford^ 
to  which  the  society  might  retire  in  time  of  the  plague. 
This  was  built  after  his  death,  pursuant  to  his  will,  in  a^ 
quadrangular  form ;  and  it  appears  from  the  college  books 
that  they  took  refuge  here  in  1570-1,  and  again  in  1577. 
On  the  former  occasion  they  were  visited  by  sir  Hugh 
Powlett.  At  this  house  they  performed  the  same  exer* 
cises,  both  of  learning  and  devotion,  as  when  in  college.'. 
In  1563,  before  this  house  was  completed,  they  retired, 
during  a  plague,  to  Woodstock.^ 

POPE  (Walter),  a  man  of  wit  and  learning  in  the  se« 
renteentb  century,  was  born  at  Fawsley  in  Northampton* 
shire,  in  what  year  is  not  mentioned.     He  was  half  brother 
to  Dr.  John  Wilkins,  bishop  of  Chester,  by  the  motber^s 
side.     He  was  admitted  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  in 
1645,  but  is  supposed  for  some  reason  to  have  left  that  soon 
for  Wadham  college,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  scho- 
larship, and  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  July  6,  .1649.    In; 
July  1651  the  parliamentary  visitors  admitted  him  proba* 
tioner  fellow,  although  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of 
their  principles,  and  in  the  same  month  he  commenced . 
master  of  arts.     In  1658,  while  he  served  the  office  of 
junior  proctor,  a  controversy  took   place  respecting  the 
wearing  of  caps  and  hoods,  which  the  reigning  party  con- 
sidered as  reliques  of  popery,  and  therefore  wished  to  abov 
lisb  the  statute  which  enjoined  them.     This  he  contrived^ 
to  oppose  with  so  much  success  that  all  the  power  of  the' 
republicans  was  not  sufficient  to  carry  the  point,  and  these 
articles  of  dress  continued  to  be  worn  until  the  restoratioil. 
Of  this  afiair,  which  he  calls  'Uhe  most  glorious  action  of ' 
his  life,"  he  has  given  a  full  account  in  His  LiTe  ,^f  Dr/ 
Ward,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  expresses  his  displeasure^" 
that  Antony  Wood  should,  in  his  *'  Annals,'^  have  passed'' 
over  an  event  so  honourable  to  him. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  above  year,  1658,  and  before 

1  Warton'i  Life  of  sir  Tbomas  Pope.^Chaliners*8  Hurt,  ^f  Oxford*  ^         . 
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bis  prbctonihip  expired,  he  obtained  leave  to  trkyel,  but 
returned  probably  before  1660^  as  we  then  find  him  dean 
of  Wadham  college ;  and  when,  in  the  same  year  Mr.  (after- 
wards, sir)  Christopher  Wren  resigned  the  professorship 
of  astronomy  in  Gresbam  college,  Mr.  Pope  was  chosen  in 
bis  room,  and  Sept  12  of  that  year  was  created  doctor  of 
physic  ;  but  the  statutes  not  permitting  him  to  hold  both, 
bje.waS'Obliged  on  this  occasion  to  resign  his  fellowship  in 
Wadham.  InJMay  1663  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  first 
fallows  of  the  Royal  Society  along  with  the  other  eminent 
men  whom  the  nation  then  yielded,  and  soon  after  had 
licence  to. travel  for  two  years,  during  which  he  made  the 
tour  of  Italy,  and  remitted  to  the  Royal  Society  various 
observations  collected  on  his  journey.  In  1667  he  was 
chosen  into  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  the 
following  year,  his  balf*brother  Dr.  Wilkins,  being  pro-> 
moted  to  the  bishopric  of  Chester,  made  him  registrar  of 
that  diocese.  In  168,6  he  was  recovered  of  an  inflamma-' 
tion  in  his  eyes,  which  endangered  the  loss  of  sight,  by 
Dr.  Turbervile,  an  eminent  oculist,  as  he  gratefully  ae-* 
knowledged  in  an  epitaph  which  he  wrote  upon  him  after 
bis  death.  In  the  following  year, he  resigned  bis  Greshaoi 
professorship. 

Dr.  Pope  was  a  man  of  humour  and  a  satirist,  and  in 
both  characters  had  published  in  1670  the  ^^  Memoirs  of 
Mons.  Du  Vail,  with  his  last  speech  and  epitaph.*'  Du 
Vail  was  a  notorious  highwayman,  who  was  hanged  in  1669 
at  Tyburn,  and  having  been  much  admired  and  bewailed 
by  the  ladies,  our  author  by  this  piece  of  biography  en- 
deavoured to  cure  them  of  such  weakness  or  aSectation, 
and  to  direct  their  esteem  to  more  worthy  objects.  In 
169$,  he  published  hi^  well-known  song  called  *^  The 
^V^ish,'*  or  *•  The  Old  Man's  Wish,"  which^may  be  seen  in 
Mr.  Nicholses. collection  of  Miscellany  Poems,  and  perhaps 
in  every  collection  of  English  songs.  Vincent  Bourne 
wrote  a  beautiful  imitation  of  it  in  Latin.  This  wish  seems 
to  have  been  in,  some  measure  accomplished  in  bis  own 
case,'  for 'in  tiislife  of  bishop  Ward,  published  in  1697,  he^ 
says,  '^  J  thank  God,  I  am  arrived  to  a  good  old  age  without 
goiit,  or  stone,  with  my  external  senses  but  little  decayed  ; 
and  my  .intellectuals,  tho'  none  of  the  best,,  yet  as  good  as. 
ever.Ahey  wercV  In. the  following  year  he  was  involved  in. 
a  tedious  law-suit,  which  gave^him  much  uneasiness,  but 
what  the  subject  was,  his  biographer  has  not  discovered. 
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In  1699  fa6  withdrew  from  the  Royal  Societj,  designing 
Tery  probably  to  retire  into  the  country^  and  enjoy  himself 
in  some  respect^  agreeably  to  his  '^  Wish/'  AcGordingly 
be  spent  much  of  his  time-afterwards  at  Epsom^  but  at  last 
settled  in  Bunhtll  fields,  then  a  suburb  of  London,  Where 
be  died)  in  a  very  advanced  age,  in  June  1714,  and  waA 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles's  Cripplegate. 

He  maintained  an  intimate  friendship  with  two  very  emU 
nent  and  learned  men,  Mr.  Rooke  and  Dr.' Barrow ;  but  hit 

freatest  friend  and  patron,  next  to  his  brother  bishop  WiU 
ins,  was  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  whose  life 
be  wrote,  and  from  whom  he  had  a  pension  of  100/L  ayear^i 
His  intimacy  with  this  excellent  prelate  seems  to  contmlict 
the  character  Anthony  Wood  gives  of  him,  that  he  led  '^  an 
'^  Epicurean  and  heathenish  life,"  but  there  was  some  cause 
of  quarrel  between  Wood  and  Dr.  Pope,  and  the  former,  we 
know,  was  too  apt  to  put  his  resentments  in  writing.  Pope 
was  a  man  of  wit  as  well  as  learning,  but  certainly  not  a 
correct  or  elegant  writer.  He  was  a  good  French  and  Ita^-* 
)ian  schcfiar,  and  well  acquainted  also  with  the  Spanish 
language.  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  (April  16^5)^ 
is  by  him  ^<  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Venice  to  Dr.  Wilkins^ 
concerning  the  mines  of  mercury  in  Friuli,  &c."  and  ^^  Ob^ 
lervations  made  at  London  upon  an  .edipse  of  the  sun, 
June  22,  1666."  His  other  works  are,  <<  The  Memoirs  6i 
Mons.  Du  Vail,'*  mentioned  above.  Loud.  1670,  4to;  <<Ta 
the  Memory  of  the  most  renowned  Du  Vail,  a  Pindaric 
Ode,"  ibid.  1671,  4to,  said  in  the  title  to  be  written  by^ 
Butler,  and  since  printed  among  l^is  ^^  Remains,"'  and  in 
his  <<  Works."  Dr.  Pope  wrote  also  «'The  Catholic  Ballad," 
and  other  verses,  which  are  inserted  in  Mr.  Nichols's  CoU 
lection  ;  ^*  Select  Novels,"  1694,  from  the  Spanish  of  Cer-* 
vantes  and  the  Italian  of  Petrarch  ;  '*  Moral  and  Political 
Fables,  ancient  and  modern,"  ibid.  1698,  8ra  But  his 
most  useful  publication  is  ^^  The  Life  of  the  Right  Rer.> 
Seth,  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury,"  a  small  volume  printed 
^t  London  in  1697,  which  contains  many  anecdotes  of  tbab 
prelate's  contemporaries,  WilUns,  Barrow,  Rooke,  Tur-*- 
berville,  &c.  Dr.  Thos.  Wood,  a  civilian,  and  relation  o£ 
Ant.  Wood,  published  some  severe  animadversions  on  this, 
life  in  what  he  entitled  **  An  Appendix  to  the  Life,  &c.  in: 
a  Letter  to  the  Author,  &c."  1697,  l2aK>,  but  tW  b  mucb 
more  scarce  than  the  other.^ 
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POPRAM  (Sir  John),  an  English  lawyer  of  eminence, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  Popham,  esq.  of  Huntworth 
in  Somersetshire,  and  born  in  1S31.  He  was  some  time  a 
student  at  Baliol  college  in  Oxford,  being  then,  as  Wood 
says,  given  at  leisure  hours  to  manly  sports  and  exercises. 
When  he  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple,  he  is  said  at  first 
-to  have  led  a  dissipated,  life,  but  applying  diligently  after- 
*  wards  to  the  study  of  the  law,  he  rose  to  some  of  its  highest 
hondurs.  He  was  made  Serjeant  at  law  about  1570,  soli* 
citor*generai  in  1579,  and  attorneys-general  in  1581,  when 
'he  also  bore  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  Middle  Temple. 
In  1592,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  chief  justice  of 
the  court  of  kingVbench ;  not  of  the  common  pleas,  zs^ 
from  some  expressions  of  his  own,  has  been  erroneously 
4uppose<l,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  knighted.  In  1601 
he  was  one  of  the  lawyers  detained  by  the  unfortunate  earl 
of  Essex,  when  be  formed  the  absurd  project  of  defending 
himself  in  his  bouse ;  and  on  the  earPs  trial  gave  evidence 
against  him  relative  to  their  detention.  He  died  in  1607, 
at  the  age  of  seventy«six,  and  was  buried  at  Wellington  in 
his  native  country,  where  he  had  always  resided  as  much 
as  bis  avocations  would  permit.  He  was  esteemed  a  severe 
judge  sn  the  ease  of  robbers;  but  his  severity  was  welU 
timed,  as  it  reduced  the  number  of  highwaymen,  who  be« 
fbre  had  greatly  infested  the  country.  If  Aubrey  may  be 
credited,  his  general  character  was  liable  to  many  serious 
exoeptions.  His  w6rks  are^  I  •  ^^  Reports  and  Cases,  ad«- 
jadgedin  the  time  of^ueen  Elizabeth,'*  London,  1656,  fol. 
2*  *<  Resolutions  and  Judgements  upon  Cases  and  Matters 
agitated  in  all  the  Courts  at  Westmiaster  in  the  latter  end 
of  queen  Elizabfetb,^*  London,  4to.  Both  lord  Holt  and 
chief  justice  Hyde  considered  the  Reports  as  of  no  autho* 
risy.  * 

PORCAOCHI  (Thomas),  a  learned  Italian  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  born  a)t  Castiglione  Aretiiio.  While 
resident  at  Venice  in  1559,  heasdsted  in  making  a  collec- 
tion of  ail' the  Greek  historians,  ot  annalists,  from  whose 
works  be^*  formed  the  ^  Collania  8torica  Grssca;"  or  Greek 
Historioal  Necklace,  divided  into  twelve  rings,  to  which 
were  added  the  jewels,  or  minor  anthors,  serving  to  illus- 
trate the  greater.     Porcacchi  was  likewise  editor  or  trans* 
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lator  of  Pomponius  Mela,  Quintus  Car(iu»,*and  tikfiou^ 
other  authors,  and  published  some  original  works  in  poetrjr^ 
history,  antiquities^  and  geography.  The  most  valued  of 
these  is  his  *^  Funerali  antichi  di  diversi  populi,  &c.*' 
Venice,  1574,  4to,  the  plates  of  which  are  very  fine..  He 
died  in  1585.^ 

PORCELLUS,  or  PORCELLIO  (Peter),  a  Ncapo- 
litan  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  said  to  have  been  a  swine-" 
herd  in  bis  youth,  from  which  circumstance  be. had  the 
name  of  Porcellus.  He  was  born  about  1400,  and  there«« 
fore  could  not  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Petrarch,  as  Vos-i- 
sius  and  Baillet  have  asserted.  How  he  emerged  irom  ob- 
scurity is  not  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  calls,  himself 
secretary  to  the  king  of  Naples^  and  was  much  esteemed  by 
Frederic,  duke  of  Urbino^  a  celebrated  general,  who  died 
1482.-  He  was  also  in  the  Venetian  army  in  1452,  which 
gave  him  occasion  to  write  the  history  of  count  James  Pici^ 
iiini,  who  fought  for  the  Venetians  at  his  own  expence,  and 
not  only  honoured  Porcellus  with  bis  esteem,  but  lodged 
Jbim  in  his  house,'  and  admitted  him  daily  to  his  table.  Mu«» 
jatori  published  this  fragment  of  history,  1731,  in  vol.  XX* 
4>f  his  historical  collections.  He  had  written  a  supplement 
to  it  which  remains  in  MS.  and  some  Epigrams^  in  a  simple 
and  natural  style,  which  were  printed  with  other  Italian 
poems,  Paris,  1539,  8vo.     He  died  some  time  after  1452/ 

PORCHERON  (David  Placide),  a  learned  Benedictine^ 
was  born  in  1652,  at  Chateauroux  in  Berry.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  languages,  history ,  geography,  heraldry^  and 
medals ;  and  bad  the  office  of  librarian  in  the  abbey  of  St 
Germain-des-Prez,  where  he  died,  February  14,  1695^ 
aged  42.  Hepublished  an  edition  of  the  ''Ma:xims  for  the 
Education  of  a  young  Nobleman,^'  1690,  after  having  cor«- 
rected  the  language,  and  added  a  translation  of  the  empe^- 
ror  Basilius  the  Macedonian's  instruction  to  his  son  Leo, 
with  the  lives  of  those  two  princes.  An  edition  of  the 
*^  Geography  of  the  Anonymous  Author  of  Ravenna,*'  was 
also  published  by  him  at  Paris,  1688,  8vo<  with  curious  and 
learned  notes ;  a  work  very  useful  for  the  geography  of 
the  middle  ages,  as  this  anonymous  author  lived  in  the 
7th  century.  He  also  assisted  in  the  new  edition  of  St« 
Hilaty.^ 

« 
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PORDENONE  (John  Antony  Licmius),  known  by  tb6' 
former  name,  from  the  village  of  Pordenone,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  f^om  Udino,  in  which  be  was  born  in  14S49  bad  a 
strong  talent  for  historical  painting,  which  he  carried  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection,  without  any  other  aid  than  the 
carefdl  study  of  the  works  of  Giorgione.  He  painted  at 
first  in  fresco,  but  afterwards  in  oil,  and  was  particularly 
distinguished  by  his  skill  in  foreshortening  his  figures.  Hh- 
rnvention  was  fertile,  his  taste  good,  his  colouring  not 
unlike  that  of  Titian,  and  his  designs  had  the  merit  of 
uniting  force  and  ease.  A  strong  emulation  subsisted  be- 
tween him  and  Titian ;  and  it  is  certainly  no  small  merit  that 
he  was  able  to  sustain  any  competition  with  such  a  master. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  they  who  endeavoured  to  support 
him  in  this  rivalship,  were  actuated  by  malignity  and  envy 
towards  Titian.  It  is  related  also,  that  when  he  worked  in  the 
same  town  with  Titian,  he  was  so  afraid  of  the  effects  of  his 
jealousy,  that  he  never  walked  out  without  arms  offensive 
and  defensive.  Pordenone  painted  at  Genoa,  for  prince 
Doria,  but  did  not  there  give  entire  satisfaction;  he  then 
returned  to  Venice,  and  was  afterwards  invited  to  Ferrara 
by  the  duke  of  that  state,  from  whom  he  received  many 
signal  marks  of  favoCir  and  esteem.  He  died  in  1540,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-six,  and  his  death  has  been  by  some  atithors; 
attributed  to  poison  given  by  some  painters  at  Ferrara,  jea- 
lous of  the  distinctions  he  received  at  court.  The  most 
considerable  |[)icture  which  Rome  possesses  of  him,  is  that 
with  the  portraits  of  his  family^  in  the  palace  Bor^he^e. 
But  perhaps  his  most  splendid  work  in  oil  is  the  altar-piece 
at  S.  Maria  dell'  Orto,  at  Venice,  which  represents  a  S. 
Lorenzo  Giustiniani,  surrounded  by  other  saints,  among 
whom  a  St.  John  Baptist  surprises  no  less  by  correctness  of 
forms,  than  a  St.  Augustin  by  a  boldness  of  foreshortening 
which  makes*  his  arm  start  from  the  canvas. 

The  frescoes  of  Pordenone  are  spread  over  the  towns  and 
castles  of  Friuli;'  some*  are  found  at  Mantua,  Genoa,  Ve** 
nice,  but  the  best-preserved  ones  are  at  Piacenza  andCre-* 
mona.  -  In  these  he  is  not  always  equal,  but  all  bear  marks 
of  innate  vigour  and  bold  conception ;  of  a  mind,  as  eager 
to  form  as  to  resolve  difficulties  in  variety  of  expression^ 
singularity  of  perspective,  novelty  of  fore-shortening,  an4 
magic  resources  of  chiaroscuro.  He  had  an  imitatof 
in  Bernardino  Licinio,  who  from  the  surname  may  be  sup- 
posed to  haVe  been  related  tobim ;  and  Sandrart  mentions,  in 
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a  high  strainr  of  praisei  Griulio  I^icinio  de  Pordenoney  as 
his  nephew  and  scholar;  who,  according  to  that  author, 
quitted  Venice,  and  left  frescoes  of  extraordinary  beauty 
%tAug3burg.^ 

'  PQRE'E  (Charles),  a  zealous  and  learned  Jesuit,  was 
born  to  1675,  at  Vendues,  near  Caen,  and  after  pursuing 
his  theological  studies,  at  Paris,  in  1708,  he  was  nominated 
to  the.  chair  of  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand, 
which  he  filled  with  great  diligence,  success,  a|)d  reputa- 
tion, for  thirty-three  years,  and  foriped  many  pupils  that 
did  honour  to  the  instructions  of  theii"  master.  He  died  ia 
1741,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  His  writings  are  numerous^ 
chiefiy  in  the  Latin  language  :  there  are  two/<  Collections 
of  Harangues,*'  published  in  1735  and  1747  ;  also  six  Latin 
tragedies  and  five  Latin  comedies.  He  was  also  author  of 
several  fugitive  pieces  m  prose  and  verse.  He  had  a  bro«> 
ther;  Charles  Gabriel,  who  died  in  1770,  at  the  age  of  85, 
a  considerable  writer,  bu|t  known  principally  for  a  work  en- 
titled ^^  Nouvelles  Literaires  de  Caen,"  in  3  vols«  8vo, 
being  a  collection  of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  written  by 
the  academicians  of  that  city,  and  also  for  **  Forty-four 
Dissertations  on  different  suhgects,*'  read  before  the  aca- 
demy of  Caen,  of  which  be  was  a  member  more  than  thirty 
years.  • 

PORPHYRIUS,  a  philosopher  of  great  name  among  the 
Mcients,  was  borq  A.  D.  233,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severus^  He  was  of  Tyre,  and  bad  the  name  of  Malchus^ 
in  common  with  his  father,  who  was  a  Syrophocnician,  St« 
Jerome  and  St  Augustin  have  called  him  Bataneotes; 
whence  Fabricius  suspects,  that  the  real  place  of  his  nati- 
vity was  Batanea,  a  town  of  Syria ;  and  that  he  waa  carried 
tbence  with  a  colony  to  Tyre.  His  father  very  early  in- 
troduced him  to  the  study  of  literature  and  philosophy  un- 
der the  Christian  preceptor  Origen^  probably  while  he  wa.$ 
leaching  at  Caesarea  in  Palestine.  He  then  went  to  Athens, 
where  he  had  the  famous  Lopginos  for  his  master  in  rhe-^ 
toric,  who  changed  his  Syrian  name  Malchus,  as  not  V€|ry 
pleasing  to  Grecian  ears,  into  that;  of  Porphyrias,  which 
answers  to  it  in  Greek,  It  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
this  able,  teacher,  that  we  find  so  many  proofs  of  eitulition^ 
and  so  much  elegance  of  style,  in  the  writings  af  Porphy* 
iiiis»     From  this  time,,  we  have  little  information  c^ncera- 
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ilig  bim  antil  be  proceeded  to  Rome,  where,  at  thirty  years 
of  age,  be  beard  Plotinus,  whose  life  be  has  written,  and 
inserted  in  it  many  particulars  concerning  bimseif  ^.  Five 
years  after,  be  went  to  reside  at  LilybsBum  in  Sicily,  on 
which  account  he  is  sometimes  called  Siculus  :  and  here, 
as  Eusebius  and  Jerome  relate,  be  composed  those  famous 
books  against  the  Christians,  which,  for  the  name  and  au- 
thority of  the  man,  and  for  the  acuteness  and  learning  with 
which  they  were  written,  were  afterwards  thought  so  con- 
siderable, as  to  be  suppressed  by  particular  edicts,  under 
the  reigns  of  Constantine  and  Theodosius.  Some  have 
surmised,  that  these  books  are  still  extant,  and  secretly  pre- 
served in  the  Duke  of  Tuscany's  library  ;  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  they  were  destroyed  by  the  mistaken  zeal  of  tho 
Christians.  The  circumstances  of  Porpbyrius^s  life^  after 
bis  arrival  in  Sicily,  are  little  known  ;  except  that  he  died 
at  Rome,  towards  the  end  of  Dioclesian's  reign,  about  the 
year  304.  Some  have  imagined  that  be  was  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life  a  Christian,  but  afterwards,  through 
some  disgust  or  other,  deserted  that  profession,  and  became 
its  decided  enemy  ;  while  others  have  hinted,  that  he  em*- 
braced  Christianity  when  he  was  old,  and  after  he  bad  writ- 
ten with  great  acrimony  against  it ;  but  for  neither  of  these 
opinions  is  there  any  good  authority. 

Porpbyrius  wrote  a  great  number  of  books,  the  far  greats 
part  of  which  have  perished.  Some  have  wished  that  his 
books  against  the  Christians  had  come  down  to  us,  because 
they  are  firmly  persuaded  that,  among  innumerable  blas- 
phemies against  Christ  and  his  religion,  which  might  easily 
have  been  confuted,  many  admirable  things  would  have 
been  found.      We   doubt,   however,   whether  the  world 


*  «  Porpbyrius  wasaixyears  adillgmit 
student  of  tbe  Eclectic  system;  and 
became  80  entirely  attached  to  bis  mas- 
ter, and  «o  perfscUy  acquainttad  with 
bis  doctrine,  tbat  Plotinus  esteemed 
bim  one  off  the  gi^atest  ornaments  of 
his  school,  and  frequently  employed 
him  in  refuting  the  objections  of  hia 
opponents;  and  in  explaining  to  bis 
yodnger  pupils  tbe  fliore  difficult  parts 
of  bit  writiags :  be  even  intrnsied  bim 
with  tbe  charge  of  methodising  and 
correcting  bis  works.  The  fanatical 
•fririt  of  tbe  pfatlosopby,  to  which  Por- 
pbyrius addicted  himself|Concorred  with 
hit  natural  proptnsUy  iotrards  melan- 


choly to  produce  a  resolution,  wbieh  he 
formed  about  tbe  thirty-sixth  year  of 
bis  age,  of  putting  an  end  to  bis  life  ;• 
purposing  hereby,  according  to  tbe 
Platonic  doctrine,  to  release  bis  soii( 
from  her  wretched  prison,  tbe  body. 
From  this  mad  design  be  was,  however, 
dissuaded  by  hia  master,  who  4idviMd 
bim  to  divert  bis  melancholy  by  taking 
a  journey  to  Sicily,  to  vi^it  his  friend 
Probus,  an  aoMttplisbednnd  excellent 
man,  who  Inred  near  Lllybasam.  Por- 
pbyrius followed  the  advice  of  Plotinus, 
and  recovered  the  vigour  and  trsnquil- 
lity  of  bis  mind.''    Brucker. 
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would  have  reaped  any  great  benefit  from  these,  since  nei* 
ther  his  judgment  nor  his  integrity  was  equal  to  bis  learn- 
ing ;  and  neither  the  splendour  of  his  diction,  nor  the  va* 
riety  of  his  reading,  can  atone  for  the  credulity  or  the  dis- 
honesty, which  fill  the  narrative  parts  of  his  works  with  so 
many  extravagant  tales ;  or  interest  the  judicious  reader 
in  the  abstruse  subtleties,  and  mystical  flights  of  hi»  philoso- 
phical writings.  Of  his  works  which  remsiin,  the  four  follow- 
ing, *^  De  abstinentia  ab  esu  animalium  ;*'  *'  De  vita  Pytba- 
gorsB  ;''    ^<  Sententis  ad  intelligibilia  ducentes  ;''    '^  De 
Antro  Nymphorum  ;"  with  a  fragment  "  DeStyge,'*  pre- 
served by  Stobsus,  were  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1655, 
^vo,  with  a  Latin  version,  and  the  Life  of  Porphyry  sub- 
joined, by  Lucas  Holstenius.     The  *^  Life  of  Pythagoras," 
which,  however,  is  but  a  fragment,  has  since  been  published 
by  Kusterus,  at  Amsterdam,  1707,  in  410)  in  conjunction 
with  that  written  by  Jamblichus,  who  was  a  disciple  of  this 
philosopher.     It  should  have  been  observed,  that  the  above 
pieces  of  Pythagoras,   printed  at  Cambridge,  were  pub- 
lished jointly  with  Epictetus  and  Arrian's   Commentary, 
and  the  Tabula  Cebetis.    His  treatise  -^^  De  Antro  Nympho- 
rum*' was  reprinted  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes,  by 
A.  M.  Van  Goens,  at  Utrecht  ig  1765,  4to;   and  Jac,  de 
Rhoer  published  a  new  edition  of  the  treatise  ^^  De  Absti- 
nentia** at  the  same  place  in  1767.* 

PORSON  (Richard),  a  late  eminent  Greek  scholar  and 
most  accomplished  critic,  was  born  at  East  Ruston,  in  Nor- 
folk, Dec.  25,  1759,  and  was  first  initiate^  in  knowledge  by 
bis  father,  Mr.  Huggin  Por^on,  the  parish-clerk  of  East 
RustQn,  who,  though  in  humble  life,  and  without  the  ad- 
vantages himself  of  early  education,  laid  the  basis  of  liis 
son^s  unparalleled  acquirements.  From  the  earliest  dawn 
of  intellect,  Mr.  Porson  began  the  task  of  fixing  the  atten- 
tion of  his  children,  three  sons  and  a  daughter;  and  he 
bad  taught  Richard,  his  eldest  son,  all  the  common  rules 
of  arithmetic,  without  the*  use  of  a  book  or  sla^e,  peu  or 
pencil,  up  to  the  cube  root,  before  he  w^as  nip^  yeai;s  of 
age.  The  memory  was  thus  incessantly  exercised;  and  by 
this  early  habit  of  solving  a  question  ip  arjthip^M,Q^,  h^. W- 
quired  such  a  talent  of  close  and  intense  thinking,  and  such 
a  power  of  arranging  every  operatipn  that,  occupied.  W* 
thought,  as  in  process  of  time  to  render  .the  m^st  4^Sbcu}t 
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problems,  which  to  other  men  required  the  assistance  of 
w^'itten  figures,  easy  to  the  retentive  faculties  of  his  me- 
mory. He  was  initiated  in  letters  by  a  process  equally  ef- 
ficacious, and  which  somewhat  resembled  Dr.  BelPs  admi- 
rable plan.  His  father  taught  him  to  read  and  write  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  He  drew  the  form  of  the  letter  either 
with  chalk  on  a  board,  or  with  the  finger  in  sand;  and 
Richard  was  made  at  once  to  understand  and  imitate  the 
impression.  As  soon  as  he  could  speak  be  could  trace  the 
Ijetters ;  and  this  exercise  delighting  his  fancy,  an  ardour 
of  imitating  whatever  was  put  before  him  was  excited  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  walls  of  the  house  were  cbvered 
with  characters  delineated  with  great  neatness  and  fidelity. 
At  nine  years  of  age,  he  and  hi§  youngest  brother,  Tho- 
mas, were  sent  to  the  village  school,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Sum-< 
piers',  a  plain  but  intelligent  man,  who  having  had  the 
misfortune  in  infancy  to  cripple  his  left  hand,  was  educated 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  and  he  discharged  his  duties 
with  the  most  exemplary  attention.  He  professed  nothing 
beyond  English,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  but  he  was  a 
good  accountant,  and  an  excellent  writing-roaster.  He 
perfected  Mr.  Richard  Porson  in  that  delightful  talent 
of  writing,  in  which  he  so  peculiarly  excelled ;  but  which 
we  are  doubtful  whether  to  consider  as  an  advantage,  or 
a  detriment  to  him,  in  his  progress  through  life.  It  cer- 
tainly had  a  considerable  influence  on  his  habits,  and  made 
him  devote  many  precious  moments  in  copying,  which 
might  have  been  better  employed  in  composition.  It  has 
feeen  the  means,  however,  of  enriching  his  library  with  an- 
notations, in  a  text  the  most  beautiful,  and  with  such  per- 
fect imitation  of  the  original  manuscript  or  printing,  as  to 
embellish  every  work  which  his  erudition  enabled  him  to 
elucidate.  He  continued  under  Mr.  Summers  for  three 
years  ;  and  every  evening  during  that  time  he  had  to  repeat 
by  heart  to  his  father  the  lessons  and  the  tasks  of  the  day; 
and  this  not  in  a  lt>ose  or  desuftory  manner,  but  in  the  ri- 
gdrods  order  in  Which  they  had  been  taught;  and  thus 
igkin  the  process  of  recollection  was  cherished  and 
strengthened,  so  as  to  become  a  quality  of  his  mind.  It 
was  impossible  that  such  a  youth  should  remain  unnoticed, 
6veri  in  a  place  so  thinly  peopled,  and  so  obscure,  as  the 
psirish  of  East  Ruston.  The  reverend  Mr;  Hewitt,  vicar  of 
the  parish,  heard  of  his  extraordinary  propensities  to  study, 
bis  gift  of  attention  to  whatever  was  taqght  him,  and  the 
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wonderful  fidelity  with  which  he  retained  whatever  he  bad 
acquired.     He  took  him  and  his  brother  Thomas  under  his 
care,  and  instructed  them  in  the  classics.     ITie  progress 
of  both  was  great,  but  that  of  Richard  was  most  extraordi- 
nary, and  when  he  had  reached  his  fourteenth  year,  had 
engaged  the  notice  of  all  the  gentlemen  in  the  vicinity. 
Among  others,  he  was  mentioned  as  a  prodigy  to  an  opu- 
lent and  liberal  man,  the  late  Mr.  Norris,  of  Grosvenor- 
place,  who,  after  having  put  him  under  an  examination  of 
the  severest  kind,  from  which  an  ordinary  boy  would  have 
shrunk  dismayed,  sent  him  to  Eton  in  August  1774,  when 
he  was  iu  his  ISth  year.    In  that  great  seminary,  he  almost, 
from  the  commencement  of  his  career,  displayed  such  a*su* 
periority  of  intellect,  such  facility  of  acquirement,  such 
quickness  of  perception,  and  such   a  talent  of  bringing 
forward  to  his  purpose  all  that  he  had  ever  read,  that  the 
upper  boys  took  him  into  their  society,  and  promoted  the 
cultivation  of  his  mind  by  tbeir  lessons,  as  well,  probably, 
as  by  imposing  upon  him  the  performance  of  their  own  ex- 
ercises *.     He  was  courted  by  them  as  the  never-failing 
resource  in  every  diflSculty ;  and  in  all  the  playful  excur- 
sions of  the  imagination,  in  their  frolics,  as  well  as  in  their 
serious  tasks,  Porson  was  the  constant  adviser  and  support. 
He  used  to  dwell  on  this  lively  part  of  his  youth  with  pe- 
culiar complacency,  and  used  to  repeat  a  drama  which  he 
wrote  for  exhibition  in  their  long  chamber,  and  other  com- 
positions, both  of  seriousness  and  drollery,  with  a  zest  that 
the  recollection  of  bis  enjoyment  at  the  time  never  failed  to 
revive  in  him.     A  very  learned  scholar,  to  whom  the  public 
was  indebted  for  "  A  short  account  of  Mr.  Porson,*'  pub- 
lished soon  after  his  death,  has  the  following  remarks  on  his 
progress  at  Eton  :  ^^  By  bis  own  confession  he  learnt  no- 
thing, or  added  little   to  his  stock,  at  school:  and  per** 
haps  for  a  good  reason,  since  he  had  every  thing  that  was 
given  him  to  read,  where  he  was  first  placed,  by  heart ; 

♦  "When  he  entered  Eton,  be  was  would  not  do  honour  to  his  memory.** 

wholly  ignorant  of  quantity,  and  after  Kidd's  Imperfect  Outline  of  the  Life  of 

he  had  toiled  up  th«  arduous  path  to  R.  P.  p.  xi.    From  the  same  we  learn, 

literary  eminence,  be  was  often  twitted  that  **  the  Rev.  Dr.  Davies,  late  protosK 

by  his  quondam  schoolfellows  with  those  of  Eton ,  when  head. master,  presented 

▼iolations  of  quantity  which  are  com>  R.  1*.  with  a  copy  of  Toop's  Longinus, 

mon  in  first  attempts  at  Latin  verse,  as  a  mark  of  his  regard  for  a  g(Mi  ex- 

Our  Greek  professor  always  felt  sore  ercise.     This  book  R.  P.  was  wont  to 

upon  this  point.  One  of  his  best  friends  say,  first  biassed  his  mind  to  critical  re^ 

and  greatest  admirers  has  preserved  a  searches,  and  Bentley  aod  Dawes  che- 

copy  oi  verses,  which,  indeed,  evince  risiied  and  confiraied  that  Strong  pro> 

tbe  rapid  progress  of  his  mind,  but  pensity:  the  rest  he  gave  himself.  "Ibid.- 
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that  is,  be  could  repeat  all  the  Horace,  and  all  the  Virgil» 
commonlj  read  at  Eton,  and  the  Iliad,  and  extract^  from 
the  Odyssey,  Cicero,  and  Livy,  with  the  Ambubaiarum  of 
Horace,  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics,  and  the  Culex^  Ciris, 
and  Catalecta,  which  they  do  not  read.  But  still,  though 
he  would  not  own  it,  he  was  much  obliged  to  the  coir 
lision  of  a  public  school  for  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
increased  his  knowledge,  and  the  correctioik  of  hitnself  by 
the  mistakes  of  others." 

The  death  of  Mr.  Norris  was  the  source  of  severe  mor»- 
tification  to  him ;  though,  by  the  kindness  of  some  eminent 
end  liberal  persons,  particularly  sir  George  Baker,  he  was 
continued  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  placed  at  the  university. 
To  sir  George  Baker,  his  second  protector,  he  inscribed 
oneof  his  Greek  plays,  "  Britanniarum.  APXIATPni."  It  i» 
to  the  fostering  hand  of  this  second  patron,  says  Mr.  Wes- 
ton, ^'  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  noblest  plant  that  evel: 
grew  in  any  garden  with  such  spreading  branches,  so  high 
a  head,  and  so  deep  a  root." 

He  was  entered  of  Trinity  college  towards  the  end  of 
1777,  and,  his  character  having  preceded  him,  he  was  from 
the  first  regarded  as  a  youth  whose  extraordinary  endowr- 
ments  would  do  honour  to  that  society.  Nor  did  he  dis* 
appoint  the  hopes  that  had  been  formed  of  him.  In  every 
branch  of  istudy  to  which  he  applied  himself,  his  course 
was  so  rapid  as  to  astonish  every  competent  observer.  By 
circumstances  common  at  Cambridge,  he  was  drawn  first 
to  read  in  mathematics,  in  which,  from  his  early  exercises, 
he  was  eminently  calculated  to  shine,  but  from  which  he 
drew  ho  benefit ;  arid  then,  having  the  prospect  of  a  scho- 
larship, he  siat  down  to  the  classics,  in  which  he  soon  ac- 
quired imdiisputed  pre-eminence.  He  got  the  medal  of 
course,  arid  was  elected  a  fellow  in  1781.  In  1785  he 
took  his  degree  of  master  of  arts ;  bnt  long  before  the  pe- 
riod had  elapsed  when  he  must  either  enter  into  holy  orders 
or  surrender  his  fellowship,  he  ffelt  such  powerful  scruples 
in  his  mind  with  regard  to  subscription  to  the  articles  of 
the  ehurcbj  that  be  determined  to  decline  it ;  and,  so  early 
is  1788,  h6  had  mdd^  up  his  mind  to  surrender  his  fellow- 
sfaipy  though  with  an  enfeebled  constitution  he  had  nothing 
to  depend  upon  btit  acquirements' that  9r«  very  unprofitable 
to  their  owner.  Accordingly,  in  1791  hi&  fellowship  ceased*, 

*  .**  On  Ihis  occs^pioa  lie  used  to  ob-     was  a  gcnlleman  living  in  London  with- 
.  verve,  with  bis  n^usX  good-huoiour  (for     out  a  sixpence  in  bis  pocket"    Kidd, 
notbibl^  could  depress  bw)>   tbat  be     p.  xvr. 
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but  soon  after  some  private  friends  slept  in,  &od  in  1793  be 
was  elected  Greek  professor  of  Cambridge,  by  an  unanimous 
.  vote  of  tbe  seven  electors.  The  distinction  of  ibis  appoint- 
ment was  grateful  to  him.  Tbe  salary  is  but  40/.  a-year. 
It  was  bis  earnest  wisb,  however,  to  bave  made  it  an  active 
and  efficient  office,  and  it  was  bis  determination  to  give  an 
annual  course  of  lectures  in  tbe  college,  if  rooms  bad  been 
assigned  bim  for  the  purpose.  The  importance  of  such 
lectures  as  be  could  bave  given  has  been  often  revolved  in 
tbe  minds  of  some  of  bis  friends,  while  others  have  doubted 
whether  his  studies,  which  had  been  throughout  life  desul- 
tory, could  have  been  concentrated  to  one  point,  and  that 
point  requiring  unremitting  assiduity,  and  a  periodical 
regularity.  No  opportunity,  however,  was  afforded  for 
the  trial. 

From  this  time,  instead  of  lectures,  it  is  said  be  turned 
his  thoughts  to  publication  ;  but  before  this,  he  had  been 
a  contributor  to  some  of  the  literary  journals,  of  articles 
which  displayed  his  critical  acumen.  In  tbe  3d  vol.  of 
Maty*s  Review,  be  published  a  criticism  on  Schutz's  ^s- 
chylus,  dated  from  Trinity  college.  May  29,  1783.  His 
other  criticisms  in  that  Review  are,  Brunck's  Aristophanes, 
^ol.  IV. ;  Hermesianax,  by  Weston,  vol.  Y. ;  Hunting- 
ford's  Apology  for  bis  Monostropbics,  vol.  VI.  He  also 
'furnished  Mr.  Maty  with  a  transcript  of  the  letters  of 
Bentley  and  Le  Clerc,  vol.  IX.  p.  253.  He  was  an  occa* 
sional  contributor  to  the  Monthly  Review,  tbe  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  and,  it  is  believed,  to  other  publications.  Th^ 
account  of  Robertson's  Parian  Chronicle,  in  the  Monthly 
Review,  was  written  by  him ;  and  tbe  review  of  Knight's 
-Essay  on  tbe  Greek  Alphabet,  January  1794,  has,  from 
intiernal  evidence,  been  given  to  him.  Of  the  ironical  de« 
fence  of  Sir  John  Hawkins's  Life  of  Johnson  be  was 
unquestionably  the  writer:  this  was  comprised  in  three 
humourous  letters  insc;rted  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  1787,  under  tbe  signature  of  Sundiy  Whereof.  Some 
letters  upon  the  contested  verse,  1  John,  v,  7,.  appeared 
subsequently  in  the  same  work;  which  at  lengtla  caused 
the  publication  of  his  letters  to  Archdeacon  Travis^  in 
which  be  is  thought  by  many  to  bave  completely  invali- 
dated the  authority  of  that  much^disputed  textf, 
*~, 

*  It  18  unnecessary  to  notice  all  recently  poblished>  by  tbe  Rev.  Tho- 

t^e  occasional  compositrons  wbich  fell  mas  Kidd,  of  Trinity  college.  Cam* 

ffovfk  MV.  Person's  |>eD,  as  the  whole,  bridge,    nnder  the  title  of   **  Tract! 

or  at  least  all  that  are  certainly  known  and  Miscellaneous  Criticismi^^   Sy«, 

to  be  his,  hare  been  collectled,  and  1815.    < 
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Not  long  after  he  had  taken  his  first  degree,  it  was  iii 
the  contemplation  of  the  syndics  of  the  university  press  at 
Cambridge  to  publish  JEschylus,  with  Sta.nley's  commen- 
taries, in  MS.  in  the  public  library  of  that  university.  Mr; 
Por&on  offered  to  undertake  the  work,  if  allowed  to  conduct 
it  according  to  his  own  ideas  of  the  duty  of  an  editor ;  but 
this  offer  was  rejected,  and  in  a  manner  so  discouraging, 
that  we  are  told  it  in  a  great  measure  operated,  for  a  short 
period,  to  extinguish  in  him  that  ardent  love  of  fame  whicti 
is,  generally  speaking,  the  concomitant  of  learning  and  the 
emanation,  of  frenius.  We  shall  find  hereafter  how  much 
he  had  at  heart  the  elucidation  of  this  very  difficult  author, 
and  in  the  mean  time  he  was  not  reluctant  to  employ  his 
pen  in  similar  undertakings.  In  1785,  when  Nicholson, 
the  bookseller  of  Cambridge,  was  preparing  a  new  edition 
of  Xenophon's  *'  Anabasis,"  he  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Person 
to  furnish  him  with  some  assistance,  which  he  accordingly 
did  to  the  extent  of  twenty-eight  pages  of  addenda,  which, 
although  avowedly  written  in  haste,  attest  the  hand  of  a 
.master.  In  the  year  1787,  he  communicated  to  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Clarendon  press  some  notes  upon  Toup's 
JCmendatious  on  Suidas,  which  appeared  with  that  import- 
ant work  in  1790.^  These  notes  were  probably  composed 
by  him  at  the  request  of  his  friend  Mr.  Tyrwhitt;  a  gen- 
tleman of  whose  learning  and  genius  he  had  the  highest 
opinion,  and  not  pnly  used  to  mention  the  talents  and 
acuteness  of  Mr.  T.  with  approbation,  but  with  reverence. 

However  mortified  Mr.  Person  was  by  the  rejection  of 
his  proposals  respecting  ^schylus  at  Cambridge,  he  did 
|iot  wholly^ forego  the  idea  of  publishing  that  author,  and 
twice  announced  in  Maty's  Review,  (vol.  III.  p.  168,  and 
vol.  IV.  p.  238,)  an  intention  to  publish  a  new  edition  of 
.Stanley^s  .^schylus,  in  3  vols,  and  solicited  the  aid  of 
JEnglish  or  foreign  scholars.  His  first  regular  publica- 
tion, however,  was  a  play  of  Euripides..  In  1797,  be 
published  the  ^VHecuba,'V  which  he  Intended  as  the  pre- 
.cursor  of  all  the  dramas  of  that  author.  Accordingly,  the 
next  year  was  published  the  "Orestes  ;"  the  year  after  the 
." Pho^nissae ;"  and,  in  1801,  the  "Medea"  issued  from 
the  press  at  Cambridge,  to  which  his  name  was  prefixed. 
In  1802  was  published  a  second  edition  of  the  "  Hecuba,'* 
with  a  supplement  to  the  preface,  and  a  very  copious  addi- 
Mon  to  the  notes. 
.  The  last  work  that  Professor  Porson  published  was  a  third 
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edition  of  the  ^'  Hecuba/'  He  had  also,  it  is  said,  made  a 
considerable  progress  in  the  revision  of  the  three  other 
plays  which  he  had  formerly  edited ;  but  it  has  been  la* 
tnentedy  that  he  spent  so  much  time  in  revising  what  be  had 
already  given  to  the  world,  instead  of  proceeding  to  cor- 
rect the  text  of  the  remaining  plays. 

The  other  literary  labours  of  Professor  Person  we  shall 
briefly  notice.  When  Heyne's  Virgil  was  republished  in 
London,  he  was  engaged  to  superintend  the  press;  but  to 
this  he  did  very  little.  The  Grenville  Homer  had  more  of 
his  assistance,  as  he  collated  the  Odyssey  with  a  Harleian 
MS.  His  last  literary  labour  was  his  "  iEschylus.'*  *  The 
fate  of  this  work  was  somewhat  singular.  According  to  the 
author  of  the  "  Pursuits  of  Literature,"  he  had  lent  his  MS 
corrections  and  conjectures  on  the  text  of  ^schylus  to  a 
friend  in  Scotland,  and  these  falling  into  the  hands  of 
I'oulis,  the  printer,  he  published  a  magnificent  edition  of 
the  text  without  the  notes.  This  appeared  in  1795,  folio, 
but  the  edition  was  limited  to  the  small  number  of  S2  of 
the  small  paper,  and  eleven  of  the  large.  The  professor'^ 
own  edition  was  printed,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  as  early  as  i7d4p 
but  for  what  reason  we  know  not,  was  not  published  until 
1'806,  and  then  without  the  notes.  It  still,  however,  is  td 
be  considered  as  a  permanent  advantage  to  Greek  literature^ 
as  the  text  is,  in  almost  numberless  instances,  improved  by 
bis  sagacity. 

In  1795,  Mr.  Person  married  Mrs.  Lunan,  the  sister  of 
Mr.  Perry,  the  proprietor  and  conductor  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  which  had  to  boast  of  many  of  his  fugitive  pieces. 
This  ladv  died,  in  consequence  of  a  decline,  in^ April  1797. 
He  had  long  before  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  her  brother^ 
,who  for  many  yeats  contributed  more  to  the  comfort  of  Mr. 
Person's  life  than  any  one  man  we  are  able  to  mention. 
Porson  had  a  proud  and  independent  spirit ;  it  was  difficulty 
therefore,  to  confer  an  obligation  on  him,  although  hil^ 
situation  rendered  many  such  necessary ;  but  Mr.  Perry, 
by  a  thousand  acts  of  kindness,  had  completely  engaged  his 
confidence,  and  had  the  art  of  conferring  his  favours  in  a 
manner  which  removed  the  painful  sense  of  obligation. 
Porson  kn^w  that  Mr.  Perry  was  perfectly  disinterested,  and 
accepted  from  hiiti  what  he  would  have  rejected  with  in- 
dignation if  of]Bered  by  one  who  assumed  the  airs  of  the  pa*" 
tron ;  and  Mr.  Perry,  by  carefully  studying  bis  temper^ 
wds  enabled  to  anticipate  his  wishes,  and  on  various  occa* 
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fi(ions  contrived  to  exercise  a  salatary  'controal  oyer  Ui 
failings,  which  his  delicacy  and  jadgment  rendered  im« 
perceptible. 

Mr.  Porson  was  in  his  latter  days  often  afflicted  with  a: 
spasmodic  asthma,  which  interrupted  bis  studies,  and  con- 
sequently, ill  a  great  degree,  repressed  his  literary  ardour. 
Whether  this  disease  was  a  revival  of  a  complaint  which 
had  afflicted  his  early  youth,  or  was  engendered  by  the 
severe  and  laborious  study  which  had  marked  his  middle 
age,  is  uncertain:  It  was  probably  increased  by  the  latter, 
s(nd  certainly  so  by  his  irregularities,  and  neglect  of  the 
doramon  means  of  health.  There  were  times,  however, 
when  few  men  <*ould  display  s^ch  patient  and  continued 
toil.  An  instance  of  this  is  mentioned  which  strongly 
marks  his  character.  He  had  undertaken  to  make  put 
and  copy  the  almost  obliterated  manuscript  of  the  inva-- 
luable  Lexicon  of  Photius,  which  he  bad  borrowed  from 
the  library  of  Trinity  college.  And  this  he  had  with  un- 
paralleled difficulty  just  completed,  when  the  beautiful  copy, 
which  had  cost  him  ten  months  of  incessant  toil,  was  horned 
along  with  the  house  of  Mr.  Perry,  at  Merton.  The  origi- 
nal, being  an  icnique  entrusted  to  him  by  the  college,  hd 
carried  with  him  wheresoever  he  went,  and  he  was  fortu- 
itately  absent  from  Merton  on  the  morning  of  the  fire.  Un- 
ruffled by*  the  loss,  he  sat  down  without  a  tkiurmur,  and 
made  a  second  copy  as-  beautiful  as  the  first,  which  is  now* 
ill  Trinity-college  library. 

When  the  London  Institution  was  established,  professor 
Porson  was  selected  to  fill  the  situation  of  principal  libra* 
rian.  This  office,  which  was  rewarded  with  a  salary  of 
200'if.  a  year,  and  a  suite  of  rooms,  provided  very  amply 
A>r  a  man  \vi  whose  eyes  mo^ey  had  little  value,  unless 
as  it  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  studies ;  but  it  was  rather 
convenient  in  that  view,  than  gratifying  with  respect  t&^  its 
duties.  'The  number  of  those  who  in  his  time  availed 
thfeniselves  of  the  fine  library  of  tbe  Institution  waii  too 
sn^a'H  to  require  the  assistance  of  such  a  inan  as  Porson : 
yet  in  the  few  instances  which  occurred  of  young  meti  at* 
trending  there  for  the  serious  purposes  of  study,  he  de- 
lighted to  be  their  instructor;  and,  as  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers has  observed,  "  his  mode  of  communication,  liberal 
in  the  extreme,  was  truly  amiable,  as  he  told  you  all  you 
Viranted  to  know  in  a  plain  and  direct  manner,  without 
any  attempt  to  display  his  own  superiority,  but  merely  ta 
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inform  you.'*     We  have   often  been   surprized  that  the 
business  of  tuition  was  never  recommended  to  bim ;  bufc 
perhaps  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  the  irregularity  of 
his.  habits  would  have  been  a  great  obstruction. 
•   In  the  year  180S,  his  asthmatic  complaint  became  so 
frequent  as  to  interrupt  his  usual  pursuits,  and  so  painful 
that  during  the  agony  he  never  went  to  bed,  ,and  was  forced 
to  abstain  from  all  sustenance.     This  greatly  debilitated 
bis  body;  and  about  a  month  before  his  death  he  was  alsa 
afflicted  with  an  intermittent  fever.     He  had  an  unfortu^ 
nate  objectioxi  to  medical  advice,  and  therefore  resorted  to 
litis  usual  remedy  of  abstinence :  but  on  Monday,  the  19tl^ 
of  September,  1808,  he  suffered  an  apoplectic  stroke,  fromt 
which  he  recovered  only  to  endure  another  the  next  day. 
He  languished  in  consequence  until  the  Sunday  night,  and 
then  expired  without  a  struggle,  at  his  rooms  in  the  Lon- 
don Institution.     His  remains  were  removed  for  interment 
in  the  Mite<*chapel  of  Trinity-college,  Cambridge,  and  were 
deposited  in  a  grave  close  to.  the  statue  of  sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, and  near  the  ashes  of  Bentley.     The  funeral  was  at- 
tended by  the  society  of  the  college,  and  the  service  read 
by  the  master,  the  bishop  of  Bristol.     The  college  after- 
wards, purchased  such  of  his  books  as  contaiiied  bis  MS 
notes,  which  were  very  numerous,  and  from  which  two 
publications^  have' since  been  made,  one  of  his  ^^Adversa- 
ria," and  the  other  already  mentioned,  by  Mr.  Kidd. 

*•  The  principal  qualities,"  says  one  of  hi^  biographers, 
**^in  this  great  man^s  mind,  were  his  'extraordinary  acute- 
ness  of  discernment,  and  sc^idity  of  judgment;  and  these, 
added  to  bis  intense  application  and  stupendous  memor)', 
made  him  what  the  world,  perhaps,  never  saw  before,  a 
completiB  cHtic,  in  the  most  honourable  and  extended  sense 
of  that  appellation.  His  reading  was  immense  :  he  was  an 
excellent  French  scholar ;  but  in  bis  natt^-e  language,  ih 
the  Latin,  and  in  the  Greek,  he  was  most  familiarly  and 
prol*oundly  versed.  He  bad,  indeed,  applied  the  know- 
ledge which  he  had  gained  of  the  origin  and  structore  of 
language  in  general,  to  all  these  dialects,  if  we  may  so 
express  ourselves,  of  the  universal  language ;  aad  badn>ot 
his  eminence  in  classical  literature,  by  its  uncommon  lustre^ 
obscured  other  attainments,  he  would  doubtless  have  been 
Qonsider^d  as  one  of  the  first  English  scholars.  In  Greek, 
however,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  him  the 
very  firsts  not  merely  of  his  own  age,'  but  of  every  othen 
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In  him  were  conspicuous  boundless  extent  of  reading,  a 
mofit  exact  and  welUordered  memory ;  unwearied  patience 
in  unravelling  the  sense  of  an  author,  and  exploring  the 
perplexities  of  a  manuscript;  perspicacity  in  discovering 
the  corruptions  of  a  text,  and  acuteness  almost  intuitive, 
in  restoring  the  true  reading.  All  this  was  tempered  with 
a  judgment  which  preserved  him  invariably  from  the  rocks 
against  which  even  the  greatest  of  his  critical  predecessors 
have  at  some  time  or  other  split ;  we  mean  precipitation  in 
determining  that  to  be  unsound,  which  after  all  bad  no  de- 
fect ;  and  rashness  in  applying  remedies  which  only  served 
to  increase  the  disease."  On  the  failings  of  this. eminent 
man  we  have  but  gently  touched  :  there  is  reason  to  think 
they  have  been  exaggerated  by  vulgar  report.  Whatever 
they  were,  it  is  to  his  credit,  that  they  who  knew  him  most 
intimately,  were  most  disposed  to  forget  them  in  the  splen- 
dour  of  his  uncommon  talents. 

Mr.  Person  left  a  sister,  a  most  amiable  and  accom- 
plished woman,  the  wife  of  Siday  Hawes,  esq.  of  Coltis- 
ball,  Norfolk.  Henry,  his  second  brother,  was  settled  in 
a  farm  in  JEssex,  and  died  young,  leaving  three  children. 
His  brother  Thomas,  thecompanibn  of  his  juvenile  studies, 
was  an  excellent  scholar ;  he  kept  a  boarding-school  at 
Fakenhara,  and  died  in  1792  without  issue.-*— His  father, 
Mr.  Huggin  Porson,  died  in  1805,  in  his  seventy-fourth 
year.    His  mother  died  in  1784,  aged  fifty-seven.* 

PORTA  (Baccio  Della),  an  eminent  Florentine  artist, 
whose  surname  is  not  known,  was  called  Baccio  delia  Porta, 
from  a  study  which  he  kept  when  a  youth,  near  a  gate  of 
the  city;  and  this  name  was  afterwards  changed  to  the 
snore  celebrated  one  of  Fra  Bartplommeo  di  S.  Marcd, 
when  he  entered  the  order  of  that  Dominican  convent. 
Sometimes  he  U  only  called '^^il  Frate.^'  He  was  born  in 
•1469,  and  studied  under  Cosimo  Uoselli ;  but  soon  grew> 
enamoured, of  the  grand  chiaro^scuro  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci, 
a()d  strove  to  e;aiulate  it,  His  progress  was  rapid,  and  he 
^ec^me  -tbct  instructor  of  Raphael  in  colour,  who  gave  him 
Jj^spns  in  perspective,  and  taught  him  to  unite  gracefuU 
|i^si  with  grandeur  of  form.  The  composition  of  bis  sa- 
cred Bubjects^  .and  be  painted  little  else,  is  that  which  ad- 
faier^d.^Q  Rapiiael  himself,  and  was  not  dismissed  by  the 

I  Mom'nig  Cbroaiele  fbr  Oct.  6,  1808.— Atb«n»aiii»  toI.  IV.  p.  426.  521. 
vol.  V.  p*55.^6ai^5e'4Lil»rariA0,  vol.  I.  p«  ST^.-f-Oenl.  Maf.  Tot  LXXVlil. 
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Florentine  school  before  the  epoch  of  PoiUorniO)  but  be 
disguised  its  formality  by  the  introduction  of  architecture 
and  majestic  scenery.     To  repel  the  invidious  charge  of 
incapiicity  for  large  proportions,  he  produced  the  sublime 
figure  of  St.  Marc,  which  alone  fills  an  ample  pannel,  and 
is,  or  was  lately,  among  the  spoils  of  the  Louvre.     His  St» 
Sebastian,  for  skill  in  the  naked,  and  energy  of  colour,  ob«  . 
tained  every  suffrage  of  artists  and  of  critics,  .but  being 
considered  as  indecent,  the  monks  thought  proper  to  sell 
and  send  it  to  France.     In  drapery  he  may  be  considered 
as  an  inventor ;  no  artist  of  his  school  formed  it  with  equal 
breadth  or  dignity,  or  so  natural  and  expressive  of  the 
limits  ;  and  if  he  were  the  instructor,  be  was  certainly  not 
the  slave,  of  the  layman.-    One  work  of  his,  of  prodigious 
grandeur  and  beauty,  is  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Fuseli,  whose 
account  we  have  nearly  followed  hitherto,    viz.  the  As* 
sumption  of  the  Virgin,  at  Lucca.     Its  situation  being  re^ 
tired,  this  picture  is  little  known  to  travellers,  though  it  is 
one  of  the  most  sublime  productions  of  the  pencil.     Mr* 
West,  the  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  has  in  his  pos* 
session  a  considerable  part  of  the  Studies  mentioned  by 
Vasari  as  having  been  left  to  his  -scholar,  a  nun  of  St.  Ca- 
tharine at  Florence ;  and  among  them  several  drawings  for 
this  picture  and  its  various  parts.     They  are  accompanied 
by  about  two  hundred  drawings  of  figures,  draperies,  and 
limbs,  studied  from  nature  with  great  care  and  taste ;  and 
exhibit  the  industry  and  uncommon  seal  with  which  he 
laid  the.  basis  of  his  justly  •acquired  fame.      He  died  in 
1517. » 

PORTA  (JohnBaptista),  a  Neapolitan  gentleman^  who 
niade  himself  famous  by  his  application  to  letters  and  to 
science,  particularly  mathematics,  medicine,  and  natural 
history,  was  born  in  1445,  and  becoming  eminent  for  bis 
knowledge,  held  a  kind  of  literary  assembly  at  his  boose, 
in  which,  according  to  the  notions  of  those  umes,  they 
treated  occasionally  on  the  secrets  of  magic.  The  court 
of  Rome  on  this  account  forbad  these  meetings ;  but  his 
liouse  was  always  the  resort  of  literary  men,  foreign  as 
3rell  as  Neapolitan.  He  not  only  established  private  schools 
for  particular  sciences,  but  to  the  utmost  of  hijs^  power 
promoted  public  academies.  He  had  no  smM  sh^re  im 
establishing  the  academy  at  Gli  Ozioni^  at  Naples;  and  that 

I  PilkiDgton  by  Faseli. — Rees's  Cycloptedia, 
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in  his  own  house,  called  de  Secreti,  was  accessible  only 
to  such  as  had  made  some  new  discoveries  in  nature.  He 
composed  dramas,  both,  tragic  and  comic,  which  bad  some 
success  at  the  time,  but  are  not  now  extant.  He  died  in 
1515.  The  chief  of  his  works  now  extant  are,  I.  "  De 
Magia  naturali,''  Amsterdam,  1664,  12mo ;  a  work  in  which 
be  teaches  how  to  produce  wonderful  effects  by  natural 
causes;  but  in  which  are  some  extravagances.  2.  ^*  De 
Physiognomia,'*  printed  at  Leyden  in  quarto,  1645.  He 
judges  of  the  physiognomy  of  men  chiefly  by  comparing 
them  to  different  animals  ;  and  with  his  other  fancies  mixes 
those  of  judicial  astrology.  3.  ^'  De  occultis  literarum  no- 
tis;^'  in  which  he  treats  of  the  modes  of  writing  in  cypher; 
which  he  does  with  great  copiousness  and  diligen;;e,  4. 
"  Phy  tognomica,'*  a  pretended  method  of  knowing  the  in- 
ward virtues  of  things  by  inspection,  Naples,  1583,  folio. 
5«  ^^De  Distillationibus,''  Rome,  quarto.  To  him  is  attributed 

-the  invention  of  the  Camera  Obscura,  which  was  perfected 
by  s^Gravesande.  He  is  said  to  have  formed  the  plan  of 
aq  Eacyclopsedia..  ^ 

FORTES  (Philip  des).  See  DES  PQRTES. 
PORTE  US  (Beilby),  a  late  eminent  English  prelate, 
was  born  at  York  May.  8,  173 1.  He  was  the  youngest  but 
one  of  nineteen  children.  His  father  and  mother  were  na* 
tives  of  Virginia,  but  retired  to  this  country,  much  to  the 
injury  of  their  private  fortune,  solely  for  the  honourable  pur* 
pose  of  giving  every  possible  advantage  of  education  to 
their  children.  Dr.  Porteus  received  the  first  rudiments  of 
his  education  at  York  and  at  Ripon,  whence  at  a  very 
early  age  he  became  a  member  of  Christ's  college,  Cam* 
bridge,  where  he  was  admitted  a  sizar.  Humble  as  this 
station  was,  his  private  merits  and  studious  accon^plish- 
mecits  advanced  him,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  to  a 
fellowship  of  his.  college,  and  the  active  exertions  of  his 
friends  soon  afterwards  procured  him  the  situation  of  squire 

*  beadle,  an  office  of  the  university,  both  advantageous  and 
honourable,  but  not  precisely  adapted  to  the  charaoter  of 
his  mind  or  habits  of  his  life.  He  did  not  therefore  long 
retain  it,  but  wholly  occupied  himself  with  the  care  ^. 
private  pupils,  among  who^u  was  the  late  Iprd  Grantham^ 
who  distinguished  himself  not  only  as  secretary  of  statc^ 

^vBullart's  Academie  des  ScieaQef*-»-]^arUii*t  Bi^  PJiil9i«"^' 
Sa»i  Onomatt. 
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Jbut  as  ambassador  of  Spain..  Whilst  employed  in  this  me* 
ritorious  office,  he  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  cu^ 
racy,  and  has  been  heard  to  say,  with  good  humour,  thai: 
.  at  this  time,  so  limited  was  his  ambition,  he  thought 
it  an  extraordinary  piece  of  good  fortune,  to  receive  an 
invitation  to  go  over  every  Sunday  to  the  house*  of  sir  John 
Maynard,  at  Easton,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles  from 
Cambridge,  to  read  prayera  to  the  family.  In  1757  he 
was  ordained  deacon,  and  soon  afterwards  priest.  His  first 
claim  to  notice  as  an  author  was  his  becoming  a  successful 
candidate  for  Seaton*s  prize  for  the  best  ICnglish  poem  on 
a  sacred  subject.  His  subject  was  ^*  Death,'*  on  which  he 
produced  an  admirable  poem,  characterized  by  extraor- 
dinary vigour,  warm  sensibility,  genuine  piety,  and  ac- 
curate taste. 

So  much  talent  was  .not  doomed  long  to  remain  unno- 
ticed. In  1762  he  became  chaplain  to  archbisbop  Seeker, 
and  in  1765  married  miss  Hodgson,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Brian  Hodgson,  esq.  of  Ashbourne  in.  Derbyshire.  .  His 
first  church  preferments  were  two  small  livings  in  Kent^ 
which  he  soon  exchanged  for  Hunton,  in  the  saqae  county, 
and  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  church. of  Peterborough, 
an  option  of  the  archbishop ;  and  not  long  afterwards  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rectory  of  Lambeth.  In  the  same  year^ 
1767,  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Cambridge!  and  on 
this  occasion  preached  the  commencement  sermon.  Fi^om 
this  period  he  became  more  and  more  ap  object  pf  public 
esteem  and  attention.  He  divided  bis  tiine  between  Hun- 
ton, which  place  he  always  visited  with  delight,  and  left 
with  regret,  and  Lambeth  ;  and  in  1709  he  was  made  chap** 
Iain  lo  his  majesty,  and  niaster  of  the  hospital  of  St,  Cross, 
near  Winchester. 

In  1773  a  circumstance  occurred,  wbiph  then  excited 
considerable  interest,  and  in  which  the  part  that  Dr«  Por- 
teus  took  has  been  much  misinterpreted  and  misunderstood. 
The  following  statement  in  his  own  words,  will  place  the 
fact  in  its  true  point  of  view.  <^  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1772,  and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  an  attempt  >iras  made 
•  by  myself  and  a  few  other  clergymen,  among  whom  were 
Mr.  Francis  Wollaston,  Dr.  Percy,  now  bishop  of  Dro- 
more,  and  Dr.  Yorke,  now  bishopx  of  Ely,  to  induce  the 
bishops  to  promote  a  review  of  the  liturgy  and  articles,  in 
order  to  amend  in  both,  but  particularly  in  the  latter, 
those  parts  which  all  reasonable  persons  agreed  stood  ia 
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need  of  ametidment.  This  plan  was  not  in  the  smallest 
degree  connected  with  the  petitioners  at  the  Feathers  ta-^ 
▼ern,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  meant  to  counteract  that 
and  all  similar  extravagant  projects;  to  strengthen  and 
coniirm  our  ecclesiastical  establishment ;  to  repel  the  at« 
tacks  which  were  at  that  time  continually  made  upon  it  by 
its  avowed  enemies ;  to  render  the  1 7th  article  on  predes* 
lination  and  election  more  clair  and  perspicuous,  and  less 
liable  to  be  wrested  by  our  adversaries  to  a  Calvinistic 
sense,  which  has  been  so  unjustly  affixed  to  it ;  to  improve 
true  Christian  piety  amongst  those  of  our  own  communion^^ 
and  to  diminish  schism  and  separation  by  bringing  over  to 
the  national  church  all  the  moderate  and  well-disposed  of 
other  persuasions.  On  these  grounds,  we  applied  in  a 
private  and  respectful  manner  to  archbishop  Cornwallis^ 
requesting  him  to  signify  our  wishes  (which  we  conceived 
to  be  the  wishes  of  a  very  large  proportion  both  of  the 
clergy  and  the  laity)  to  the  rest  of  the  bishops,  that  every 
thing  might  be  done,  which  could  be  prudentli/  and  safely 
done,  to  promo^  these  important  and  salutary  purposes* 
'  **  The  Mswer  given  by  the  arcbbisho|),  February  11, 
1773,  was  in  these  words  :  *  I  have  consulted  severally  my* 
brethren  the  bishops,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  bench  in 
general,  that  nothing  can  in  prudence  be  done  in  the 
matter  that  has  been  submitted  to  our  consideration.' '' 

ZThere  can  be  no  question  that  this  decision,  viewed  in  all 
its  bearings,  was  ^ght ;  and  Dr.  Porteus,  and  those  with 
wbohi  he  acted,  entirely  acquiesced  in  it.  They  had  done 
their  duty  in  submitting  to  the  bench  such  alterations  as  ap- 
peared to  them  to  be  conducive  to  the  credit  and  the  in- 
terest bf  the  church  of  England,  and  of  religion  in  general; 
and  their  manner^of  doing  it  was  most  temperjate  and  respect* 
fnl.  At  the  same  time,  it  appeared  to  the  majority  then» 
as  it  does  still,  that  the  proposal. was  rejected  on  very  satis- 
factory and  sufficient  grounds. 
-  In  1776,  Dr.  Porteus  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Chester,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  faithful  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  his  high  station  ;  and  in  the  intervi^l 
between  this  period  and  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Lon** 
don,  the  bishop  evinced  bis  zeal  and  ardour  for  the  pro* 
motion  of  piety,  benevolence,  and  the  public^  good,  by 
the  part  which  he  took  in  various  matters  whicn  were  ob- 
jects of  popular  discussion.  The  principal  among  these 
were  the. Protestant  association  against  Popery  ;  that  ab«- 
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ininable  nuisance^  tb6  Sunday  debating  gociety ;  the  ciri^ 
Uzation'Of  the  negroei,  and  tbe  eistabiisbmeDt  of  Sanday 
aehools.  In  tbe  fine  of  these,  at  tbe  same  time  tbat  tbe 
bisbop  demonstrated  his:  universal  charity  and  candour,  he 
was  not  neglig<dnt  in  guarding  those  committed  to  bis  care 
Against  the  dangerous  and  delusive  tenets  of  popery.  In 
the  second,  bia  exerttona  eflfectually  put  a  stop  to  a  very 
aiardiing  e^il^,  to  meetings  ivbich  were  calculated  to  de- 
stroy every  moral  senttaient,  and  extinguish-  ^very  reli« 
gtous  principle.  With  respect  to  tbe  ctviiization  and  con«> 
version  of  the  negroes  be  indulged  tbe  feeling  nearest  to 
his  heart;  but,  although  be  bad  tbe  happiness  to  see  the 
final  accomplishoient  of  bis  wishes,  bis  first  endeavours 
Were  not  effectual.  The  plan  of  Sunday  schools  was  first 
introduced  by  Mr.  Richard  Raikes,  of  Gloucester^  an4 
when  the  bishop  was  convinced  by  time  atnd  experience  of 
tbeir  real  utility  and  importance,  be  promoted  them  in  hi( 
diocese,  and  by  an  admirable  letter  which  be  addressed  to 
bis  clergy,  be  explained  their  advantageSji  and  recom- 
mended tbeif  universal  adoption. 

,  In  1787,  on  the  death  tof  bishop  Lpwtb,  Mr.  Pitt  re- 
eommen^ied  Dr.  Porteun  to'  bis  majesty  as  a  fit  person  Ito 
Succeed  to  the  dioceise  at  London,  and  bis  majesty  having 
given  hiiB  Isntire  approbation,  be  was  accordingly  installed^ 
Tbe  first  object  which  engaged  bis  attendbn  on  bis  promo*- 
iion  to  this  important  see,  was  the  king's  proctam^lon 
against  immorality  and  prbfaneness;  an<i  the  good  effects 
of  his  eirertions  on  this  subject  were  immediate  an-d  impor- 
tant; but  bis  pastoral  zeal  was  displayed  to  most  advantage 
*  few  yeats  after,  when  all  moral  and  religious  principle 
became  endangered  by  tbe  pernicious  influence  of  the 
French  revolution.  The  obgect  of  the  authors  of  thai  obn- 
pulsion  was  to  degrade  and  vilify  the  truths  of  revelatibrJ,^ 
end  to  propagate  in  its  place  a  blaspbenious  and  infidet 
philosophy.  The  attempt  succeeded  but' too  . effectually^ 
in  their  own  country,  and  the  contagion  soon  spread  to 
this.  No  efforts  were  spared,  which  could  teud  to  cdi3(-^ 
^minate  tbe  public  mind,  apd  obliterate  from  it  aHfreve^ 
•rence  for  our  civil  and  religious  establishments;  'and bad  ft 
not  been  for  tbe  vigorous  measures  of  that  gr^at  mini^ter^ 
Vho  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  administration,  and  to 
whom,  under  providence,  we  owe  our  preservation^  we, 
might  have  witnessed  here  tbe  same  frightful  scenes^  wbick 
-convulsed  ^nd  desolated  ^  neighbouring  kingdom. 
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;  At  :^  cjfisj$jiHp}i  ,^  tjys^  \ift  ^f^i^^  ^11,  that  is  <}ear*o  (jft 
huDg  sj^sp^tid^cl.pn  fl^e  i^si^^jj^  jt  vfa^  plainly  every  man*s 
bpMndeiu  d.q^J^^  f  ^P^*!^  hiqself  |:o  tb(Q  qtpiiost  for  the  pubUc 
iye]fare':  ar)^,  in  a  sjtuafipp.  §p  respqpsibl^  as  (be  se$  of 
|^j)n(Jj[^Pi  cppj^refaenciii^ig  a  va^t  (metropolis,  where  tbQ 
cqai^s^rif:^  pf  in6fi?li^y*l^#'^^  'flP^t  actij^ely  occ/ipied  in  their 
tsro^rk  of  ipi^chj^^  tiip  ^hk^P.  fplP  bir^selF  called  iipoo  tQ 
^qi^nfefact;,  %s  f^j  a?  jn  h/r^  lay,  the  )ic«iUjpws  pn)iciple9 
^h^ch  wer^  ^en  ^(Ip^t,  ^nd  tq  c)ipc^,  if  possible,  the 
grpgrf^^  tii^y  ji^d  tpo  evidently  i(\^d^  in  the  Various  raok^ 
gf  sqciety.  The .  hpst  Riqde,  as  be  conceived,  of  doing 
thy,  jraf  fq  r^us^  th^e  j^^entiqn  of  th^  clergy  tq  wihat  wa* 
p^fsiqg^arpppd  t;h^fP  >  and  nothit)g  stirely  was  e^et  beiter 
^lp^lated  ,tp  prqdu^*^  th^t  effect,  than  the  charge  whicl^ 
h(e  ^ddres^pd  t^  fh^j^  in  1794.  We  know  not  Mi^bere,  in  4 
shpr);  cQinpass,  the  character  of  the  B>ench  philosophy  i$ 
fi)ore  .^bly  dravf  p,  pr  it^  t^an^ful  influence  nipre  fiitribin'gljr 
developed^  He  had  niarked  its  course  with  an  observing 
efp*  ')Ie  ha<d  fe^d  all  that  its  advpcates  coul)}  allege  in' its 
favour.  IJe  had  traced  the  giotive^  vrhioh  gave  it  birtb^ 
^^p  fieatufe§  by  which  i%  ^sm  pi^rkeil,  and  tbe  real  pbjects 
wbiQh  it  w§f  /cj^j^^i^ed  tp  a^coipplish.  It  waq  not  therefore 
]yitbqi|t  ji^lfic^  del|beratioii  s^pd  ^  fMll  knowledge  of  bi$  sub^ 
j(9ct,  jti)at  he  ^r§if,ap  for  bi$  ;}6cpnd  visitation  that  elpquent 
ft^d  inq$|t  ig)p^essivp  adfhressj,  in  which  .be'gave  Sjich  ^  pic- 
ture qf  the  io^del  scbpbl  of  that  day,  and  of  the  industry 
fik\cik  n^i^»  then  ^^oiployed  to  disseminate  its  principles  in 
^js  .(^ppntjry,  a^  a:t  once  carried  conviction  to  the  aiiod> 
if^pd  fj^Qst  pp^erfujly  awakened  ^be  attention  of  every  seri* 
pi^s  and  thinking,  n^an.  But  it  was  op  the  clergy,  in  an 
especial  manner,  that  be  wa^  anxipus  to  leave  a3trong  and 
^X)ed  persuasion  of  the  necessity  .qf  increased  as^duity  and 
yigilapce  in  the  jd^chafge  pf  their  religious  functions; 
l^.^ristia/^ity,'  attacked  as  U  was  on  every  aide,  jreguired 
Diqr^  tbs^n  comoipn  ^flFqrta,  and  mof^  than  ordiioary  zeal  on 
the  p^i^  of  1^^  natural  defenders  ;  anflbe  therefore  cabled 
i^ppn  ti^fivfx  to  repel  wi^b  vigoqr  aiod  effect  all  those  charges 
pf  fr^ud,  fals^opd,  ^qd  fanaticisna,  which  ha<i  been'  so 
liberally  thrown  uppa  ijt ;  ^t  such  a  peril9U8  crisis  to  con^ 
^1)4  with  p^cuUajr^  earnestness  for  .^' tbe  faiith  once  delivered 
tp  ^e  ^^^iff.^  9"  and  to  ^heiv  that  it  is  not,  as  our  enemies 
Sti^r^r  **  a  c^n^ingly  deiirisjed  fab^e,'**  but  f^  a  real  re  vela- 
lipn  frqqa  beave;p*''      •: 

lQ.P»r/#^HW  b^.riecQjaijilJnded  it  tP  thetn,  ivith>tlie  xv^^ 
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of  stemming  more  effectaally  the  overwhelming  fon'ent  of 
infidel  opinions,  ^*  to  draw  oat  from  the  whole  body  of  the 
Christian  evidences  the  principal  and  mdst  striking  arga-* 
mentSy  and  to  bring  tliem  down  to  the  understandings  of  the 
<;ommon  people."  '*  If  ihis,'*  says  he,  "or  any  thing  of 
a  similar  nature,  were  thrown  into  a  regular  course  of  ser- 
mons or  lectures,  and  delivered  in  an  easy,  intelligible,  fa- 
miliar language  to  your  respective  congregations,  I  know 
nothing  that. would,  in  these  philosophic  times,  render  a 
more  essential  service  to  religion.**  And  to  demonstrate 
that  he  was  willing  himself  to  take  his  full  share  of  the 
burthen  which  he  imposed  upon  others,  he,  In  1794,  un- 
dertook to  prepare  and  deliver  at  St.  James^^s  church,  his 
justly-celebrated  Lent  lectures,  which  were  received  by  the 
public  with  enthusiastic  gratitude,  both  from  the  pulpit, 
in  which  they  were  repeated*  for  some  succeeding  years, 
and  from  the  press,  where  they  passed  througb  several 
editions. 

This  excellent  prelate  continued  to  exert  all  the  in- 
fluence of  his  high  office,  and  to  displiay  all  the  energies 
of  his  character  in  whatever  comprehended  the  extensioa 
and  benefit  of  religion,  mprality,  and  literature.  His  ad- 
dress, in  particular,  to  those  who  came  to  him  for'conftr-- 
mation  wbeq  be  visited  his  diocese  for'tfie  fourth  time  ia 
1 802,  is  an  admirable  piece  of  eloquence.  His  cliarge  on 
his  last  visitation,  is  more  particularly  deserving  of  atten- 
tion, as  it  answered  the  objections  of  t'hose  who  repre- 
sented his  lordship  as  friendly  to  sectaries.  The  part  h^ 
took  on  the  subject  of  the  Curates*  Bill,  and  residence  of 
the  clergy,  evinces  his  tenacious  zeal  in  whatevei^  seeo^ed 
in  hi^  opinion  to  be  connected  with  his  fluty.        •    ' 

In  1805,  he  opposed  the  application  for  what  was  catted 
Catholic  Emancipation,  as  not  being 'an  application  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  but  for  political  power.  Among  the 
last  acts  of  his  life  were,  his  support  of  the  Englisli"  and  Fo* 
reign  Bible  Society  ;  bis  triumph  on  the  successfol  termi- 
nation of  the  question  on  the  Slave  trade;  and  his  liberality 
in  building  and  endowing  a  chapel  at  Sundridge/  which 
was  his  favourite  place  of  summer  residence.     "        ^ 

This  worthy  prelate  had  for  some  years  feeen'  subject  to 
ill  health,  which  at  length  brought  on  a  general  debility, 
and  on  the  i  4th  of  May,  1808,  he  sunk  under  the  pres- 
sure of  accumulated  disease^  being  hi  the  78th  year  of  hia 
age.     He  left  behind  him  a  justly-acquired  reputation  for 
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|)ropriety  of  conduct,  benevolence  to  the  clergy,  and  a 
strict  attention  to  episcopal  duties.  As  a  preacher,  bq 
obtained  the  character  of  an  accomplished  orator ;  his  lan« 
guage  was  chaste,  bis  manner  always  serious,  animated, 
and  impressive,  and  his  eloquence  captivating.  He  seemed 
•to  speak  from  conviction,  and  being  fully  persuaded  him- 
self of  the  truth  of  those  doctrines  which  he  inculcated,  he 
the  more  readily  persuaded  others.  In  private  life  be  waa 
mild,  affable,  easy  of  access,  irreproachable  in  his  morals, 
of  a  cheerful  disposition,  and  ever  ready  to  listen  to  and 
relieve  the  distresses  of  bis  fellow-creatures.  In  bis  be- 
jhaviour  towards  dissenters  from  tbe  established  church,  he 
discovered  great  moderation  and  candour.  While  he  was 
fk  sincere  believer  in  the  leading  doctrines  contained  in  tbe 
thirty-nine  articles,  he  could  mal^e  allowance  for  those  who 
did  not  exactly  come  up  to  the  same  standard.  Toward 
the  fatter  part  of  bis  life,  he  was  accused  of  becoming  the 
|)ersecutor  of  the  rev.  Francis  Stone,  a  clergyman  of  \k\% 
own  diocese,  against  whom  be  formally  pronounced  a  sen- 
tence of  deprivation  for  preaching  and  publishing  a  sermon 
in  direct  hostility  to  tbe  doctrines  of  the  church  to  which 
be  belonged,  Mr.  Stone  bad  for  many  years  avowed  his 
disbelief  of  the.  articles  of  faith  which  be  had  engaged  to 
defiend,  a|i/]  for  the  support  of  which  he  had  long  received 
a  handsome  income,  but  no  notice  whatev^  was  taken  of 
,  -the  unsoundness  of  bis  creed.     He  preached  the  offensive 

_  sern]|on  beforie  many  of  his  brethren  of  different  ranks  in 

«  the  churcb;  yet  perhaps  even  this  attack,  which  could 
sc^rpejy  be  deemed  prudent  or  even  decent,  would  bav^ 
been  unnoticed*  had. he  contented  himself  with  promuU 
gating;  his  opinions  from  the  pulpit  oniy ;  but  when  b^ 
jnade  the  press  the  vehicle  of  disseminating  opinions  c\)n- 
trary  to  the  articles  of  his  church,  the  prelate  <ook  the 
part  which  was  highly  becoming  the  high  office  which  he 
jPeld.   , 

Th^  benefactions  of  the  bishop  of  London  were  name* 

,  7'ous^  p^bljc  as  well  as  private.  While  he  was  living,  he 
transferred  nearly  seven  thousand  pounds  in  x^x^^per  <tnls 

.  to  the  archdeacons  of  the  diocese  of  London,  as  a  perma* 
nent  fund  for  the  relief  of  Abe  poorer  clergy  of  bis  diocese. 
He  a}so  transferred  stock  tp  Christ's  college,  Cambridge, 

,  directing  the  interest  arising  from  it  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  purchase  of  thre^  gold  medals,  to  he  annually  con- 
.tended  for  by  the  stMdents  of  that  college :  one  medal, 
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lvalue  fifteen  goiheas,  for  tbe  beil  Lsitin  disMrtatibn  tA 
My  of  tbe  chief  evidenced  of  Christianity ;  duother  of  the 
sau^  value  for  the  best  English  cotnjpositidti  otk  B6A\e  Moral 
precept  in  the  godpel ;  and  oiie  of  ten  guineair,  to  th^  h^kl 
reader  in  and  mon  constant  attendant  at  chapel.  He  be<-* 
queathed  his  library  for  the  u^  of  his  successors  in  th^  $tb 
of  London,  together  with  a  liberal  6uro  towards  the  expencife 
of  erecting  a  buildinjg  for  it's  reception  af,  the  episcopal 
palace  at  Fulhatti.  At  Hyde^Uill,  near  Sundridge,  lA 
keht>  where  the  foisbop  bad  d  faV'oarite  .rural  retreat,  he 
b\iilt  a  cbkpel,  under  which  be  directed  bis  remains  to  bf 
deposited,^  and  be  endowed  it  With  an  income  of  250/.  a- 
year.  ^   ^ 

As  bis  Works  are  now  printed  in  a  collected  forrni  it  H^ 
tinneces^ry  to  give  their  titles  or  dates.  The  edition,  was 
preceded  by  an  excellent  life  'of  him,  written  by  bi^  ne- 
phew, tbe  rev.  Robert  Hodgson,  rector  of  St.  Georj^*s 
Hanover* square.  To  this  we  refer  for  maiiy  particulars  oif 
Dr.  Portens^  which  could  not  be  included  in  th^  present 
Iketch.' 

'  PORTUS  (Francis),  a  learned  writer  oC  the  sixteenth 
tc^tary,  Was  a  native  of  Candia,  where  be  was  born  iii 
1511,  but  Was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Rep6e  of  France, 
daugbtet^f  Louis  XIL  and  cohsortof  Hercules  II.  duke  oi 
F^itarm  BikA  afterwards  taught  Greek  in  that  city.  There 
tilso  an  ac5quaintance  with  Calvin  induced  him  to  embrace 
tbe  refortoed  religion,  for  the  quiet  enjoyriaent  of  which 
be  Wenft  tb  Geneva  in.  156  r,  atkd  was  appointed  Greek  pro^ 
fes(s(dr,  an  office  which  be  appears  to  bkte  held  until  his 
dfeath  in  i5Bl.  Hie  published  co'mm'entaries  and  annota- 
ti6n6  trpbn  Pindar,  S6pbocles,  some  of  tbe  works  of  Xenor 
phdh,  Thucydidefs,  Arfetotle's  Rhetorit,  Longinus,  and  Sbmfe 
btber  wrtters^  a  Litin  Version  of  the  Psalms,  and .  the 
'Hymns  of  Synesias^  ah  improved  edition  of  Gonstarftine'# 
Greek  Lexicon,  a  reply  to  Peter  Charpentiey's  defence  ck 
thfe  ttiasSacrfe  of  St.  Bartbdtomfew,  and  other  piccei'  '.  r- 
'  PORTtra  (iEliiLios)',  soh  of  the  preceding,  wa^  Wti  1* 
1551,  arid  lite  his  father  becalm^  an  acc6toplisheld  GreeJt 
'Bcholar  and  critic.  *  Hfe  taiJgWt  Greek  at  Laiisahoe,  arid-, 
^s  some  say,  in  the  nniVersity  6f  H^iddlber^.  lie  died  ih 
'1610.     Among  bis  useful  Ikbours  We  may  enuin^rate,  1. 

•  •  .     ♦ 
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An  edition  ^f  ;^' Euripides^^  pVintefd  at  Q^neira^  In  160B» 
4to,  with  his  own  notes  ai)d .  those  of  Canter,  Brodtpus, 
and  Stibilinus.  Thl»  w  a  rare  feditioo*  • .  Q.  ^*  AristopbaneA^^' 
Geneva,  16Q7,  fol.  Cr.:&  Lat  3*  "  ProcU  I>ia<ioQibi  com- 
metitaria  in  Platonis  tbeologiam^^'  Or.  ^  Uit.  Hambuiv^ii, 

1618,  fol.  4.  "Onosatnlri  8trat«gici|s,"  Geft^a^  I60e, 
4to.    '5.  **  Suid«  Lexicon, -Gr.   &   Lat."  Coton*  AHoJv. 

1619,  ^oT  as  some  copiiQS  have,  Geneva,  l'6W>,)  2  Vok  fol. 
but  t^is  is  the  same  edition.  ^..  *^  Ari<tQteii^  Ars  RhefeQ* 
rica,'*  Gt.  '&  Lat.  the  translation' bjr  i&niliiis  Portu^,  and 
ibe  commentary  by  hisfathei*,  SpJre,  l598,^vo.  7.  «  Pin- 
-da*-,**  1598.  Besides  these  he  coiitribijrted  notep  to  Lein»- 
claviiiB^  edition  of  ^^  Xedopboo,**  ifan/^ldted  inlQ  Latin 
Dionysitis  of  flalicarnassus,  and  pabiislued  a  *^  Dicjtionsi* 
rium  Doricuhi  Graeco-Latinum,"  1603,  8vo,  a  "'I>f«t.  lo- 
nicuna,"  Gt.,&  Lai.  Bvo,  laSteiy  repritiWd  ^t  O^fior^,  «ind 
a  "  L^xicoh  Pindaricuul)**  &c,  &,«.'  *! 

PORY  (ioHK),  a  learned  traveller  and  geographer,  was 
born  probably  about  1570,  aiid  entered  of  Goitvii  and  Caiiis 
.college,  Carateidge,  in  1587,  irb^re  faetoc^kifafe  degreds 
if]  arts.  The  time  jof  Jwis  leaving  the  umversitgr.  doesiiet 
appear;  biit^in  1600,  i«re  fifid  bion .penti&ned  by  flaofcluy^iy 
with  grea4:  tespect,  in  the  dedieatii^n  tolsecnetary.Cedil^ 
M  the  tbird  voltime  of  tns  -voyage^.  :;fl9  appears  to  bayie 
been  in  son^e  measure  a  f^'\\  of  iHaolilti^t'a^  ixr  at  ieeal 
xaught  frooi  bim  a  lovi&.for  co^aiograpfay  ii(»d  foreigsi  liia^ 
tpry,  and  published  in  tbe  saa^  year,  l<Oi>^  f^bat  be  oalb 
(the  ^^  bloss6ntts  of  hta  kboum,''  namely,  <^  A  G^ografihidLl 
History  of'Afirtca,*'  traoslated  from  lieo  A#ricanus^  JLond. 
f4to.  Tbe  reputatioa  of  bts.  leanviog,  and  bis«kill  inthft 
titodern  languages,  not  very  ttaual  ano^rng  the  sctiolar^  iof 
.ibat  age,  soon  brought  'him  acqiJminted.  with  bis  leairoed 
ieontemparalries,  and  in  a  visit  to  Oxfoed  m  16 ID,  fae.<\«M 
incorporated  M.  A.  Aboitt  the  same  time,  be  ippeairs  ixi 
^ave  beep  a  member  of  piitS'ramemt.  In  Feb.  IS  12,  tie  waa 
^t  Paris,  'where  he  delivered  to  Tbuamis,  t«fn  i)ook8  of  the 
iMS  comnientahries  of  the  reign  ^f  queen  Elissabetb,  aeoft 
iovef  bysir  Hobert  Cotton  for  the  use  of- that  bistoDiaiu* 
from  his  Ccnrrespoodence  it  appears  that  he- was  at  varioua 
f)atts  of  the  Conrtineni:  before  1 6 1 9,  wibeii  be  wais  appointed 
lEecretary  to  tJie  colony  of  Virginia,  in  which  office  tbe  re- 
ttiained  until  Nov.  1621,  when  he  returned  to  England, 
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Being  however  appointed,  Oct.  24,  1623,  by  the  privy- 
council  of  England,  one  of  the  commissioners  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  Virginia,  he  went  thither  again  in  that 
character,  but  came  back  to  bis  own  country  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing. From  that  time  be  appears  from  his  letters,  to  have 
resided  chiefly  at  London,  for  the  rest  of  bis  life,  the  pe* 
riod  of  which  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained,  but  must  be 
antecedent  to  the  month  of  Oct.  1635,  as  he  is  mentioned 
as  deceased  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  George  Gerrards,  of  the  third 
of  that  month.  His  letters,  in  the  British  Museum,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Joseph  Mead,  sir  Thomas  Puckering,  and 
others,  will  perhaps  be  thought  inferior  to  none  in  the  his- 
torical series,  for  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  them,  respecting  the  affairs  of  Great 
Britain.' 

POSSEVIN  (Antony),  a  learned  Jesuit,  was  born  at 
Mantua  in  1 534,  of  a  good  but  decayed  family.     He  was 
educated  principally  at  Rome,  and  made  suob  progress  in 
learning,  that  the  cardinal  Hercules  de  Gonxaga  made 
him  his  secretary,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  educatmi  of 
Francis  and  Scipio  de  Gofiaaga,  bis  ncq^bews..    After  stu- 
dying divinity  at  Padoa,  be.  was  admitted  into  the  society 
of  Jesuits  in  1589^    As  a  preacher,  be.  had  .distinguished 
success,  both  in  Italy  and  Fxance ;  and  having  a  very  un«« 
common  talent  both  for  languages*  and  fQr>  negomtiQn,  he 
was  employed  by  pope  Gregory  XIIL  in  imporiaut  embas- 
fies  to  Poland,  Sweden,    Germany,   a»d  other  parts  of 
Europe.     When  be  returned  to  Bome,  hftiahoyred  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  Henry  IV.  o£  Fcanoe  and 
the  court  of  Rome.     This,  however,  djspleaaed  the  Spanish 
court,  by  whom  he  was  compelted'  to  leave  tbait  city.     He 
died  at  Ferrara,  Feb.  26,  1611,  beiog  tiMeav  sev<enty-»eight 
years  old.     Possevin,  though  so  deeply  skiUed^iii  politics 
(and  knowledge  of  mankind,  was  a  man  of  •  profound  erudi- 
tion and  exemplary   piety.     The  most  importantDf  his 
works  are,  1.  *^  Bibliotbeca  selecta,  de  ratioiie  sludtocom^V 
published  at  Rome  in  1^93,  folio,  and- reprinted' at  Vea«e 
in  1607,  in  2-  vols,  folio,  with  many  augmenlationar  >.  Tkia 
work  watf  intended  as  a  general  introductiaa  to  kaowiedgei; 
at  once  to  facilitate  the  approach  to  it^  and-  to  serve  .as  a 
substitute  for  many  books,  the  perusal  of  which  the  authotr 

1  Life  by  Dr.  Birch  j  see  Aytcoush's  Cataleguef  and  Maty's  Renew,  voUV^ 
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considered  as  dangerous  for  young  minds.  It  treats  dis- 
tinctly of  every  science,  with  great  extent  of  learnifig,  but 
not  always  with  sufficient  correctness.  2v  '^Apparatus 
sacer,"  Cologne,  1607,  2  Vols,  folio.  The  intention  of 
this  hoA  was  to  give  a  genetAMtnowiedge  of  the  commen- 
.tators  on  the  SorijMiires^,^  and  other  theological  writers. 
Though  the  catalogues  it  oont^n^  were  from  the  first  im« 
perfect  and  ill-digested,  it  U'^s  much  circulated,  as  the 
best  book  of  tlie  time,  and  it  contains  notices  of  above  six 
thousand  authors  {t  is  ntm  become  almost  entirely  use- 
leas.  3.  ^^'M^scovia;'"'  1^7,  folio;  a'description  of  Rus- 
sia, the  fruit  of  some  of  his  travels.  4.  Some  controversial 
and'  other  theologteat  books.  -  5.  Some  smaller  works, 
Written! and  published  in  Italian*  Posse vin's  Life  was  pub- 
lished by- father  Dorigny  at  Paris,  1712,    12mo.* 

P08TEL  (William),  a  very  ingenious  but  visionary 
niwn,  was  by  birth  a  Norman,  of  a  small  hamlet  called 
Doierie;  wUeve  h^  was  born  in  1510.     Never  did  genius 
straggle,  with  Inore  vigour  against  the  extremes   of  indi- 
gence*     At^etgfatt years  old, 'he  was  deprived  of  both  his 
parents  b}^  the-piague;   wtapt^  lanly  fourtei^n,  unable  to 
subsist-  iahi^  natWe  places  'he^  re0io?edl  to  ahother  near 
Pontdse,'  aiid  uodertoofc^  to  keep  a^schodi;     Having  thus 
obtained  a  lt(tlci>mdift^',  li^fiMk^nt'  to  Paris,  to  continue  his 
studies;  but  there  wtas ^plundered;  and  snfll^red  so  much 
froin>iiold^4  thsiti  he  lani|g4ish^d*fe^f  tW0  yeai<9  in  an  hoi^pital. 
When  he  lecovecedj  he' again  collected  a  little  money  by 
grleaoin^  in  tha>  cottmry,  and  returned  to  Paris,  where  he 
subsisted  by  waiting  on  90me>of  th^  students  in  th,e  college 
of  St*:Qarbe  ^  ^ut  made,  at  the  same  time,  so  rapid  a  pro- 
gress in  iknoiwledge,  that  he  became  almost  an  universal 
sdtolar^    His  actpaireiftents   were   $o   extraordinary,   that 
they. hepasme  known  to  the  king,  Francis  I.  who,  touched 
witb-so.much  merits  under  such  singular  disadvantages^ 
sent  him  to  the  East  to  collect  manuscripts.     This  commis- 
sion j^be*  executed  so  well,  that  on  his  return,  he  was  ap- 
pointed  r^yal   professor  of  mathematics   and  languages, 
with  a  considerable  salary.  •  Thus   he  might  appear  to  be 
settled  ^for  Idfe ;  i>ut  this  was  not  his  destiny.     He  was,  un- 
fortunately for  himself,  attached  to  the  chancellor  Poyet, 
wIm> fell  Udder  the  displeasure  of  the  queen   of  Navarre; 

'  Life  by  D«risny.—DupiD.— NicerOD,  vol.  XXIL— Blount's  Censqra. — Sai^ii 
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and  Pofltely  for  no  other  fault,  was  deprived  of  his  ap- 
pointments, and. obliged  to  quit  France*     He  noiv  becaaie  ' 
a  wandeirer,  and  a  visionary.     From  Vienna,  from  Rome, 
from  the  order  of  Jesuits,  into  which  be  had  entered,  be 
was^successively  banished  for  strange  and  singular  opinions; 
for  which  also  he  was  imprisonefi  lat  Rome  and  at  Venice. 
Being  released,  as  a  madman,  he  returned  to  Paris,  whence 
the  same  causes  again  drove  him  into  Germany.    At  Vienna 
he  was  once  more  received,  and  obtained  a  professorship ; 
but,  having  made  hfs  peace  at  home,  was  again  recalled 
to  Paris,  and  re-established  in  his  places.     He  had  previ- 
ously recanted  his  errors,  bat  relapsing  into  them,  was 
banished  to  a  monastery,  where  he  performed  acts  of  peni- 
tence, and  died  Sept.  6,  1581,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one.' 
Postal  pretended  to  be  much  older  than  he  was,  and 
maintained  that  he  had  died  and  risen  again  ;  which  farce 
he  supported   by  many  tricks,  such  as  colouring  his  beard 
and  hair,  and  even  painting  his  face.     For  the  same  reason, 
in  most  of  his  works,  he  styles  himself,  **  Postellus  resti- 
tutus.'*     Notwithstanding  his   strange  extravagances,    he 
was  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  his  lime  i  had  a  suic- 
prising  quickness  and  memory,  with  so  extensive  a  know- 
ledge of  languages,  that  be  boasted  he  could  travel  round 
the  world  witliout  an  interpreter.     Francis  I.  regarded  him 
as  the  wotider  of  his^ge;  Charles  IX.  called  him  bis  pbi^ 
losopher;  and  when  he  lectured  at  Paris,  the;  crowd  of 
auditors  was  sometimes  so  great,  that  they  could  only  assem- 
ble i»  the  open  court  of  the  college,  while  he  taught  thevfk 
from  a  window.     But  by  applying  hijnself  very. earnestly 
to  the  study  of  the  Rabbins,  and  of  the  stars,  he  tarried 
bis  head,  and  gave  way  to  the  most  extravagant  chimeras. 
Among  these,  were 'the   notions  that  women  at  a  certa;in 
period  are  to  have  universal  dominfoa  over  men  ;  thai  alt 
the  mysteries  of  Christianity  are  demonstrable  by  reason; 
that  the  soul  of  Adam  bad  elrtered  into  his  body  ;  that  thie 
angel  Raziel  bad  revealed  to  him  the  secrets  of  heaven  j; 
and  that  his  writings  were  dictated  by  Jesus  Obr'mt  titmself. 
His  notion  of  the  universal  dominion   of  women,  aiK>se 
from  his  attachment  to  an  old  maid  at  Venice,  in^con'se^ 
l|uence  of  which  he  published  a  strange  and  now  very  tarfe 
and   high->priced   book,  entitled  *^  Les  tres-marveille^ise^ 
victoires  des  Femmes  du  Nouveau  Monde,  et  comme  elles 
doivent  par  raison  a  tout  le  monde  commander,  e^  m£me  k 
\eux  qui  auront  la  monarchic  du  Monde  viel,**  Paris,  1553^1 
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l6mo.  At  the  satne  tithe,  be  maii^tain^dy  that  the  extra- 
ordinary age  to  which  he  pretended  to  have  lived,  was 
'occasioned  by  his  total  abstinenbe  frohi  all  commerce  wilh 
that  sex.  His  works  are  as  nutnerous  ak  they  arfe  strange; 
aiid  some  6f  them  ii-fe  very  scared,  biit  very  littlfe  deserve 
to  be  collected.  Ortfe  df  the  most  liriportant  is  efitided 
■*^DiB  brbis  cottcordia,''  BAl6,  1544,  folio.  In  this  the  aii- 
thoir  endearours  to  bring  all  the  world  to  the  Christiah 
'ftith  ^'ndfer  two  ihait'ers,  th^  pope,  in  spiritual  affairs,  and 
%he  king  of  France  In  tettibdral.  It  is  divided  into  font 
l>ooks;  in  the  first  bf  Which  he  givies  the  proofs  of  Chris-, 
tianitij^;  !the  second  contains  i  refutation  of  the  Koran; 
the  third  treats  of  the  origin  of  idolatry,  and  all  false  rcll- 
Igioris ;.  and  the  fourth,  on  the  mode  of  converting  Pagftns, 
Jews,  and  JH^hbrnetahs.  Of  his  other  works,  amounting 
ko  twenty-six  articles,  which  are  enumerated  in  the  "  Dic- 
tionnaire  Historique,*'  and  most  of  them  by  Brunet  as  ra- 
rities with  the  French  collectors,  many  disptaj^  in  their 
vei'y  titles  the  extravagance  of  their  contents;  such  as, 
'**  ClaVisabsconditorumSL  constitutiohe  mundi,"  Paris,  r547, 
16mo;  ^*  De  tJltinjo  j'udicio ;"  "  Proto-cvangelium,'*  &c. 
Some  are  oh  subjects  of  more  real  utility.  But  the  fullest 
"account  of  the  whole  may  be  found  in  a  book  published 
tit  Liege  in  1773,  entitled  "  Noui^eaux  ecIaircTssemens  sur 
la  Vie  et  les  ouvra^s  de  Guitlau'nie  Postel,^'  by  father  del; 
Billons.  The  irifarhoos  book,  **  De  tribus  itnpostoribus,'' 
has  been  very  unjustly  attributed  id  Postel,  for,  notwith- 
standing all  his  wildness,  he  was  a  bfeliT^ver.* 

FOSTL'ETHWAYT  (Malachi),  a  Writer  of  reputation 
t)n  subjects  of  trade  antl  cbitimerd^,  was  slightly  Mentioned 
in  our  last  edition,  but  without  any  parti^iulars  of  his  life; 
tior  have  we  yet  many  to  commuincate.  He  wis  borh 
about  the  yiear  lt07  ;  out  whbVe,  of  ^hat  parents,  or  hbvfr 
educated,  we  have  hot  dikcoveted.  tn'  the  introductory 
discourse  to  his  WdV-k  entitled  **  Grekt  Britain's  trnb 
System,'"  he  informfs  tas,  that  riattfre  hkving  giv^n  him  k 
Very  tender*  knd  weak  constituiioh,  tie  stAdioiisly  declined 
Vnd  avoided,  as  milc^h  as  he  coulcl,  every  degree  of  public 
fife,  as  beit)^  inconsistent  with,  atid  indeed  destr^ndtive  ol^ 
that  soi'air  share  of  HeaVtb  which   he  had   several  yeari 

enjoyed,  and  Which' his  studies  had  *nbt  liended';  and  yet 
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he  preferred  tbe  studious  life,  as  being  more  independent* 
He  complains,  however,  of  want  of  encouragement;  and 
^*  humbly  hopes  that  some  people  will  be  candid  and  in- 
genuous enough  to  think  that  be  has  a  right  to  be  treated 
upon  a  footing  something  different  from  that  of  an  upstart 
idle  schemist  or  projector,  who  has  nevex.  given  proof  of 
any  talents  that  might^  deserve  the  public  regard  and  at- 
tention.'* Whether  this  complaint  was  redressed,  we  knoipr 
not.  He  died  Sept.  17,  1767,  and  probably  not  in  very 
opulent  circumstances,  as  he  was  buried  in  Old-street 
church-yard.  The  coffin,  at  his  own  request^  was  filled 
with  onslacked  lime.  His  death  was  sudden,  as  be  always 
wished  it  might  be. 

His .  most  valuable  publications  were,  the  ''  Universal 
Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce,**  2  vols,  folio,  of 
which  a  second  edition  was  published  in  1757  ;  and  "  Great 
JBfitain*s  true  System;"  one.  part  of  which  is  to  recom- 
mend, during  war,  to  raise  the  supplies  within  the  year. 
His  other  publications,  with  the  merits  of  wh^cb  we  are 
less»  acquainted,  were,  "  1.  "  The  Merchani*s  public 
Counting  House,"'  4to«  2.  **  State  of  the  French  Trade 
and  Navigation,'*  8vo.  3.  "  Britain's  Commercial  Interest 
explained  and  improved,**  2  vols'.  8vo*  4.  "  The  Import- 
ance of  tbe  African  Expedition  consid/ered,**  &c.  In  the 
papers  of  1763,  we/find  mention  of  a  James  Postlethwayt, 
F.  R.  S.  who  wrote  "  The  History  of  the  public.  Revenue,** 
folio,  but  whether  related  to  Malachi  is  unceruiu.  ]\lala- 
chi  was  chosen  F.  S.  A.  March  2 1^   1734.  * 

POTENGER,  or  POTTINGCR  (John),  an  English 
gentleman  of  talents,  was  tl^e  son  of  John  Potenger,  D.  D- 
who  was  appointed  master  of  Winchester.  SchooV Aug.  1, 
1642,  which  he  was  obliged  to  resign,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve his  loyalty  and  principles,  and  died  in  Dec.  16 59. 
He  was  born  in  St.  jSwithin's  parish,  Winchester,  July  21, 
1647,  admitted  on  the  founaation  of  the  college  in  1658, 
and  thence  removed  to  a  scholarship  o^  Cqrpus  Christi 
college,  Oxon,  where  he  took  the  degree  of .  B.  A.  and 
afterwards  entered  of  the  Temple,  and  was  regularly  called 
to  the  bar.  The  office  of  comptroller  of  the  pipe,  whicti 
be  held  to  the  daj'  of  his  death,  he  purchased^  in  1.676,  of 
sir  Jqfan  £i:nle,  then  chancellor  of  the  Excheqiier^  ^wbos^ 
daughter  be  married.     Speaking  of  bis  father,  in  one  of 

V 
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his  writings,  he  expresses  himself  thus : — "  About  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  my.  age,  the  Christmas  before  the  return  of 
kin^  Charles  the  Second^  I  lost  a  loving  father ;  I  was  not 
so  young  but  I  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  misfortune, 
knovvine  at  ivfaat  an  unseasonable  time  I  was  deprived  of 
him,  when  he  should  have  received  a  reward  for  his  loyal 
sufferings.  He  would  often  dii^course  with  me,  though 
young,  about  the  unhappy  times,  and  lament  the  church's 
and  the  king's  misfortunes,  which  made  a  great  impression 
on  me ;  ana  laid  the  foundation,  I  hope,  of  my  being  a 
true  sou  of  the  church  of  England,  and  an  obedient  subject 
to  f^y  lawful  prince."  In  1692  his  wife  died,  leaving  him 
only  one  (laughter,  who,  in  1695,  was  married  to  Richard 
Binghftn),  esq.  of  Melcombe  Bingham,  in  the  county  of 
Dorset.  Thither  he  retired  many  years  before  his  death, 
which  happened  on  Dec.  18,  1733,  in  the  87th  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  buried  by  his  wife  in  Blunsden  church,  ia 
the  parish  of  Highworth,  Wilts.  Mr.  Potenger  also  pub- 
lished **  A  Pastoral  Reflection  on  Death,"  a  poem,  in  1691 ; 
and  "The  Life  of  Agricola,**  from  Tacitus,  and  perhaps 
other  select  pieces  ;  but  the  far  greater  part  of  his  works, 
consisting  of  "  Poems,  Epistles,  Translations,  and  Dis- 
courses," both  in  prose  and  verse,  was  reserved  only  for 
th^  ehteirtainment  of  his  private  friends,  who  often  impor- 
tuned him  to  make  thetn  public.  Two  original  letters  to 
him  from  Dr.  South,  are  printed  in  Nichols's  Select  Col- 
lection of  Poenis.  ' 

POTHIeR  (Robert  Joseph)  son  of  a  counsellor  to  th^ 
presidial  of  Orleans,  was  "born  in  that  city  January  9^  1699, 
jLtfd  was  appointed  counsellor  to  the  same  presidial  himself 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  -  A  particular  taste  induced  him 
ta'study  the  Roman  law;  and  the  public  are  indebted  to 
"his  la'bours  on  that  subject  for  an  ec^itipn  of  Justinian's  Pan- 

\4ectSj,  very  exactly  ari^ftnged,^  w^icb  he  published  1748, 
,S  vols;  folio.     *rhis  vt^orl^  ihade  Si*  Pothier  known  to  the 

.  chancellor  D'Aguesae'au^yvho  appointed  him,  unsolicited, 
\  J^  tot^e'^rVfessorship  of  Frienqh'law,  va^^^  at  .Orleans  ia 
JlV4si  y^fier  which,  fie  applied  particularly  to  that  branch. 
!^  died,  unmarriedj,  at  Orleans,  May  2,  t772.  Though 
constantly  employed  in  the  seirvibe  of  his 'fellow  citizensjp 
aftd  of  all  those  who  Consulted  him'.  Be  found  opportunity, 
by  ,^ib'. indefatigable  diligence,  to  publisH  the  following 

1  Nicfaok'4»  PneM,  vol.  VUI«— Lloyd's  Memoirs,  folio,  p.  616. 
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works:  1.  «  Coutame  d'Orleans,"  1740,  l-Teo,  2  yqls^ 
12mo,  and  1773,  4to.  2.  "  Coutumes.  du  Duch^jj  ^c. 
d'Orleans,"  2  vols.  12ino,  and  1760  and  1772,  4to.  Thcr 
introductions  to  this  work  are  reckoned  ipa^t^rly'  3.  ^'Tr. 
^es  Obligations/'  1764,  2  vols,  12mp,  which  b^s  been  fol* 
lowed  by,  4.  *^  he  Contrat  de  Vente ;  de  Coostituti9n  y  d^ 
JLouag^ ;  de  Soci/gte  et  h  Cbeptejs ;  fje  Bienfais^nce ;  d^ 
p^p6r,  et  Nantissement  f '  these  form  five  volumes,  wl^ic^ 
fire  sold  separately.  *'  Trfkiti6  des^  Coptrats  aleatoir^^/' 
^  vols. ;  "  de  Mariage,"  2  vols,  j  "TraiiiSjdi^  pauaire/' 
i  vol. ;  "  Tr.  du  Droit  d'Habitation ;"  "  Poa  tn^tfip],'^  &;Cj 
}  vol. ;  "  Traii6  du  Domaine,  de  Propri6t6  de  Posfsefsioi),') 
g  vols.  All  these  works  were  repfifited}  1774»  4.  voUp 
4to.  A  Treatise  on  Fiefii  has  sii)ce  appfarec),  Or]panSj|,.1776y 
2  vols,  folio.     He  left  many  other  ip^i|script  \Y9rkS|  whjq^ 

)iave  not  been  printe4'.  .i     , 

POTT  (Percival),  an  English  surgeop  of  the  bighesf 
eminence,  was  born  in  ThrfSfidneedle-street^  Lpndon,  ir^ 
Deceoiber  1713.  His  father  dying  before  he  was.quitf 
four  years  old^  he  was  left,  in  some  degree,  tf  the  protep;; 
lion  and  patronage  of  Wilcqx,  bishpp  of  Rochester,  whp 
was  a  distant  relatiop  of  hi^  mpthef.  The  ,professi9o  of 
surgery  was  his  own  decidec)  choice,  though  the  coon^qfjpi) 
above  mentioned  might  naturally  have  led.  him  to^  th^ 
phurch;  and,  in  1729,  he  w^  boxind  .^ppr^ptice  .tp^r^ 
Nourse,  one  of  the  surgfsons  of  St  ]3;arthoIo;p^e^'s  iu)sp|t4)^ 
under  whom  he  was  profoundly  instructed*,  .in  w)i^^,  ,^(,(b^ 
time,  was  taught  only  by  a  fewj  the  sci^pce  of  ^q^tppy^ 
His  situation  brought  with  it  an  at^uudanc^.qf  pi;^9jic9l 
knowledge,  to  which  his  qyvn  indqstry  )q4  .^iai  .to  ^4d  aU 
that  can  be  gained  frqm  a  sagficiaas  apd  car^fi^l  pen)S9tl  pf 
the  early  writers  on  surgery.  Thus  qufili%d,  Me  was  ii,4p}ir 
rably  calculated  to  reform  t{ie  si^pi^riluous  and  ^>yjlf^^fif4. 
modes  of  pr^tice  which  had  hith^pto  disgraced  /b<^,  ^Lrt^ 
In  173|S,  having  finished  ^is  appr^otice^hip^  be  t/?Qk  ^ 
hoi^se  in  Fencburch -street,  and  qi^ipkly  ^wa^  dis{ijDg)uif];i^4 
^s  a  young  man  of  the  most  briljiant  ^i)d  promi^ipg  tal^uO^ 
In  1745,  be  was  elj^cted ,  an  assistant  .surgpopj  apij,  ip 
^1^49,  one  of  jtbe  principal  sjurgeqqs  of  .^.  ^ar^bolQ^e)iv*ji 
hospital.  It  was  one  of  the  honoyr^  pf  ifijc.  Pptt's  )|fe,  %liM 
he  divested  surgery  of  its  pripcjpal  Wr/(?r«9  by  $]^^l^\t\\tmg 
a  mild  and  rational  mod^  of  pracjtlp^  .(potwithstai\di^g  i^0 

1  Diet,  Histx— Necrologi^  de^  Ho^m^i^  c^Iebres,  pour  ann^e  ITJX 
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4)]ifiosttiQn  of  the  older  surgeoi^s),  ihstea^i'of  the  a^etiif^l 
cautery,  and  other b|tvh&r0us^}i;p94i^nts  ivbicb  U^d  hitherto 
heeo  employed;  and  he  lived  to  enjoy  the  satisfactipn  qf 
seeing  bk  improved  plan  universally  adopted.     Tho^gb  hp 
possessed  the  tnost  d^titigqished  t^le^ts  for  communipatiiig 
iiis  thoughts  in  MnU^gf  it  ^eeo^s  to  have  been  by  accident 
that  he  was  ted  to  becooie^  anf  author,     Iftrinersed  in  praa« 
iicfe,  it  does  n6t  appear  that  bithei'to  h^  haul  wfit^n  anf 
(things  expept  a  pap^r  **  on  tumours  attended  with  s^  spftenr 
iog  of  Xhe  bones,"  in  the  fprty-6rst  volume  of  the  Philo- 
iiophical  Tratlsaetions ;  but,  in  17569  a  compound  fracturie 
pf'the  leg,  pccasiotied  by  a  fall  of  his  horse  in  the  streets^ 
^ave  him  leisure  to  pl^u,  and  in  part  to  write,  bis  Treatise 
on  Ruptures;  '  The  flattering  rece^ptiQti  of  his  pytblicatious 
attached  hiai  afterwards  to  this  Df^odfB  of  employing  his  ta- 
lents, so  thai  be  was  seldofu  long  witboiit  being  etigage4 
in.  some  wdrk.     Hid  lej^  was  iwith  difficulty  preserved^  and 
be  returned  to  the  labours  of  his  p^i^ession*     |n  1764,  be 
had  the  bon6ur  of  b^ng  el^clled  a  fqllew  of  the  Royal 
jSociety ;  ahd  in  tbeensuing  year  be  began  to  give  lectures 
et  hishous^,  wfaich  was  then  in  WatlitigTstreet;  but  find- 
ing it  iieiceis.aryy    from  the  .hic  cease 'of  bis  businesis,  to 
choose  a' more  lietiliral  situation,  be  femoved,  in  1769,  to 
jLincoiti's-^i'nn-fielcts,  imdin  1777  0H?fnover.square.     Hia 
reputation  had  now. tiserr  nearly  to  the  greatest  height,  by 
means  of  bis  traridus  publreatipns,  and  the  great  success  of 
his  practice.    He  was  unirersally  don^ulted,  4nd  employed 
by  pelrsonsof'tbci  first  rank  and  ^silUBtioQ ;  and  received 
ii^Qinoi'ai^y  tributes  to  his  merit  fr0m  the  royal  college^ 
surgeons  at 'Edinburgh  atid  in  Iretaad.     In    1787,  be  re- 
iigned  th^  6ffite  of  surgeon  to'  3t.  Banb^lomo^w -s  hospital^ 
-•' after  having  serred  it,**^  as  he  expressed  himself,  "  man 
and  boy,  for  half  a  century  ;'*  and' in  December  1788,  iu 
consequence  of  a  cold  caught  by 'going  out  of  town  t6  a 
patiebt  in  very  severe  weather,  he  diedy  at  th^  age  of 
•ereiitywfivei  He Vas'  buried  tte.at  bis  mother,  in  .the  cburcb 
0f  St.  Mary  Aldermaiy,  Bow-lane,  where  a  tablet  was  affiKed 
to  his  memory,  inscribed  by  his  son,  ^he  rfev.  J.  H.  Pott,  the  ' 
present  archdeacbn  of  London,  and  viqar' of  St.  Martin  V 
tn-thc-'fields. 

The.g^nfiis  of 'Mr.  Pott  was  certainly  of- the  first  order. 
A^  an  author^  his  lan^age  is  correct,  strong,  and  ani-> ' 
mated.     There  are  few  instances,  if  any,  of  such  classical 
n^iegaoce  united  with  so  much  practical  knowledge  and 
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acuten^s.  His  reading  was  by  no  means  confined  to  pro* 
fessionat  works,  but  Was  variooi  and  extensive ;  and  bia 
memory  safFered  nothing  to  escape.  As  a  teaclier  he  ac* 
quired  the  faculty  of  speaking  readily^  with  great  point 
and  energy,  and  with  a  most  btfrmonious  and  expressive 
elocution.  As  a  practitioner  in  surgery^  be  had  all  the  es- 
sential qualifications ;  sound  judgment,  cool  determina* 
tion,  and  great  manual  dexterity.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  his  works  :  1.  ^<  An  Account  of  Tumoara  which  soften 
the  Bones,'*  Philos.  Trans.  1741,  Na  459.  i^  ^  A  Trea*v 
tise  on  Ruptures,'*  1756,  8vo,  second  edition,  1763.  3. 
**  An  Account  of  a  particular  kind  of  Rupture,  freqnently 
attendant  upon  new-born  Children,  and  soaurtimes  met 
with  in  Adults,"  1756,  Svo«  4.  ^*  Observations  on  that 
Disorder  of  the  corner  of  the  Eye  comuKmly  ealled  Fistula 
Lachrymalis,"  1758,  8va  5.  ^Observations  en  the  Nature 
and  Conseqqences  of  Wounds  and  Contusions  of  ihe  Head, 
Fractures  of  the  Skull,  Concussions  of  the  Brain,-^  &c. 
17609  8^0*  6*  '^Practical  Remarks  on  the  Hydrocele,  or 
Watery  Rupture,  and  some  other  Diseases  of  the  Testicle,^ 
its  Coats  and  Vessels.  Being  a  Supplement  to  the  Treatise 
on  Ruptures,  1762,"  ivo.  7. '*  An  Account  of  an  Hernia  of  * 
the  Urinary  Bladder  including  a  Stone,"  Pltitos.  Transact, 
vol.  LIV.  1764.  8.  '*  Remarks  on  the  Disease  eommonly 
caled  a  Fistula  in  Ano,"  t765,  8vo.  9.  **  Observations  on 
the  Nature  and  Consequences  of  those  Injuries  to  which 
the  Head  is  liable  froui  external  Violence.  To  which  are 
added,  some  few  general  Remarks  on  Fractures  and  Dislo* 
*  cations,"  8vo,  1768.  >  This  is  properly  a  second  edition  of 
No.  6.  10.  *^An  Account  of  the  Method  of  obtaining  a 
perfect  or  radical  Cure  of  the  Hydrocele,  or  Watfy  Rup* 
ture,  by  means  of  a  seton,"  1779,  8vo.  11.  "Chinir- 
gical  Observations  relative  to  the  Cataract,  the  Polypus  of 
the  Nose,  the  Cancer  of  the  Scrotum,  the  different  kinds 
of  Ruptures,  and  the  Mortification  of  the  Toes  and  Feet," 
1775,  8yo.  12.  **  Remark^  on  that  kind  of  Palsy  of  the 
lower  Limbs,  which  is  frequently  found  to  accompany  a 
Curvature  of  the  Spine,  and  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by 
it;  together  with  its  Method  of  Cure,"  1779,  8vo.  13. 
'^  Further  Remarks  on  the  useless  State  of  the  lower  Limbs 
in  consequence  of  a  Curvature  of  the  Spine;"  being-a  sup- 
plement to  the  former  treatise,  1783,  8vo.  These  works 
were  published  cojlectively  by  himself^  in  quarto ;  and 
since  his  death,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  by  bis  son-in-law,  Mr.  (now 
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•if  James/ Earle,wkh  occ&sibuftl  note$  and  observatiotigy 
«nd  the  last  corvedtiofts  of  the  author.  This  edition  was 
published  in  I  T9a ;  anti'Mr.  Earle  has  prefixed  a  life  of 
Mr.  Pottt  froiii  Wfai<^b>tfae  present  ^acx^ount  is  taken. 
*  We  are  ass/ured/ tfaati  Mr.  Pott  was^  no  less  amiable  in 
pirivatie  lif^  €faaii<  emirient  in  his  profession.  While  hit 
mother  lived!  he  decUMd' matrimonial  engagetnent ;  but, 
in  1746,  soon  Hftet  hht  deefth,  he  married  the  daughter  of 
^obeartX/riittetodon^  ^^.  by K^m  be  had  four  sons  and  as 
mai^y  daoghters.  DiB^ent  aft  be  vras  in*  his  profeflsion,  he 
never  dbffered  bis  atlenfsoh  >to  its  avocations  to  intetfere 
wicir  the 'duties;  of' a  buAatfd  or  a  father ;  but  though  he 
was  pieasifig^  as'a  companion^  Iris  professional  manners  had 
miicb  of  the  roughness  Of  the  ^  ola'  school  of  surgery.  la 
bis'persoQ  lie  wu^  nitber  lower  than  the  middle  size,  witH 
au  expressive  arnd  animstt^d  countenance.  For  the  chief 
part  cHf  hi^  life-  h«»  labours  vrere  without  relaxation ;  but 
latterly  he  bftd  a  ^iHa  at  Neasden,  and  usually  passed  about 
a  month  at  Bifth^  or  near  the  sea«  ^ 

POTTER  (Barnabas),'  a  pious  prelate  of  the  church  of 
'England,  was  bord  Witkm  tbe  batxyhy  of  Kendall,  in  the 
ceuntyof  Westmoreland)  in  a  af7S  or  1*57  9.  In  bis  fifteenth 
y«ar  he  enteredi  Queer's  colleg;e,>  Oxfprd,- asa  poor  stu^- 
dent,  or-  taWrder,  but  made  such  progress  in  his  studies^ 
4faat  he  to6k  Jhis 'degrees  with  great  reputation  ;  an*d  when 
master  of  arts^  was  ^esen  -fellow  of  Ms  college.  DurinjI; 
his  fellowship  heh'€c%mt  tul^rto  the  sons  of  several  gen-' 
tiemea  of  raok  and  Worth,-  whom  he  assiduously  trained  in 
learniOg  and  religion.  ^  After  taking  orders,  he  w^  for 
some  time  >lectflre^ 'at  Ahiitgton,  and  at  Totness  iA  Devonr 
shire,  where ' he-  was*  highly  respected  as  an  affecting 
preacher,  and- wa^,  according  to  Wood,  much  followed  by 
the  puritans.  In  1610  he  waschiosen  principal  of  Edmund 
'Hall,  but  resigned,  and  was  never  admitted  into  that 
office.  '  In  t61 5  M  completed  his.  degrees  in  divinity ;  and 
being  presen'tled  the  f6tl6wing  year  to  a  pastoral  charge^ 
4>y  sir  Ed watd  Giles  of  Devonshire,  be  miarried  the  daugh-i 
ter  of  that  gentiemah,  and  intended  to  settle  in  that  cbun- 
tiy.  Such,  however,  was  the  character  he  had  left  behind  him 
at  Oxford,  that  on  the  death  of  Dr*  Airay,  the  same  year, 
be  was  unanimously  elected  provost  of  Queen's  college,  en- 
tirely without  his  knowledge.  Tbisi  station  be  retained 
About  ten  years  i  arid  being  then  one  of  the  king's  cbap« 

I  lih,  praSxcd  to  his  vorkf. 
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kins,  resigned  the  provostsbip  in  fevoar  df  his  ne|>bew, 
the  subject  of  our  next  article.  He  w«s  now  again  about 
to  settle  in  DevoMhtre ;  'When  king  Charles,  passing  b}%  as 
we  are  told/ man  jf  solicitaiaons  in  favour  of  others,  peremp- 
torily nominated  hioi  bishop  ef  Carlisle  in  1608*  Wood 
adds,  that  in  tbi*  promotion  be  had  the-  interest  of  bishop 
LaUd^  ^^  although  a  thorough-paced  Calvinist.*'  He  conti- 
nued, however,  a fr^nent andfavouiite  preacher ;  and,  says 
Fuller,  ^'  was  coitimtHity'eatled  the  puritanical  bishop;  and 
they  would  say  of  him,  iiv  the  time  of  king  Jaines,  that 
organs  would  blow  him  out^of  the  ^church ;  whidb  I  do  not 
believe ;  the  rather,  because  be  was  loving  of  and  skiUbi 
in  vocal  music^  and  could  bear  his  own  pact  ibeMJfn/^ 

In  the  beginning  of  the  long  parliament  he  preadMd  at 
Westminster,  ahd  inveighed  against  the  cowuptidas  and 
innovations  that  had  crept  into  the  church,  aivd  his  scfitti^ 
men ts  were  generally  approved  of;  but;  in  tito  ebnfdiion 
and  prejudices  which  ensued,  he  did  not  epeape  without 
the  usual  crimes  imputed  to  men  of  rank  in  ihe  chnveh,  a^d 
was  censured  as  popish,  merefy  because  he  n^  'it  bisho|). 
This  treatment^  ami  a  foresight  of  the  calamiities  aboot^  |o 
iail  on  his  church  and  nation,  are  said  lohave  bftssened  bis 
dcAtb^  which  happened  nt  his  lodgiwga  tn^  Covent-garden^ 
in  January  1642^  He  was  interred  in-theefairdi  oC'St. 
Paul,  Coven t- garden.  He  died,  shysPullefi  ^'m  hopeiir, 
being  the.last  bishop  that  died  a  member  «f  pafUament/* 
-  Wood  mentions,  as  bia>  writings^  >*Leetii9eso^>«ome 
chapters  of  Genesis,''  but  knows  netwheifhiSP>pfi'ifited;  and 
•several  sermons;  one,  ^The  Bafonet^  BmikV*'  on  the 
Jmrial  of  Sir  Edmund  SeymouiV'Oxoa.M*'l649^'4tOi:  and 
•another^  on  Eastev  Tuesday,  one^^the  fipisal  semton V 

POTTER  (CmisTOPBEA),  nephew  td  chei  prei^edifi^, 

was  bom  also  within  the  barony  of  Kendal  'iit»  Wesim^f  land, 

about  i  591,  and  became  clerk  of  ,%ieen^acoUegt),Oa!b«d, 

in  the  beginning  of  I €06.  •  Oil  Apiit  3e,a  etOi  lietsbbitlie 

degreeofB.A. and  July  «,  16I3|  that  of  M.A'it;pdtlMi«abe 

-year  was  chosen  chaplain  of  ibhe'ccitle^e^  andfafterwitrds  AHmt 

.of  it.  He  was  then  a  great  admits  of  Dv/  Henty-  Akmy;* '  pA'- 

•  vost  of  that  college^  sotneof  wbdse  werkalie^  pubtished/iaiid 

.who  was  a  zealous  puritan,  and  a  lecturer  «t^>Abingd^4n 

Berks,  where  he  was  much  resorted  to  for  his  pireaofag^g. 

;On  Miurch  the  &th,  1680,  betook  tfaedegreeof  baohelorof 

.divinity,  and  FebrtKury  17,  1686-7,  tha^  of  doctor^  having 

'  1  Atb.  Ox.  ToU  It— Clark's  LiTes  of  Modern  biTines.-»Fu]J«r*t  Worthiettf— 
llogrd't  Meaoirt,  folio,  n^re  is  tbe  fi^fle»C  micvattA  it  hu  cbsricter^ 
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sncceeded  bis  unqle  Or.  3arnabas  Potter  ia  the  prcnrostshjp 
of  his  college. on  lbe.l7tb  of.  JMoe,  1626.  <<  Soon  after/* 
My»  Mr.  Wood)  U  when  Dr.  JLand  became  a  rising  favou<- 
/i(e  at  court,  ke^iaft^r  ».great  deai  of  seeking^  was  made  b^s 
creature,  and  Uno^reforc  hy  tbe  •  precipe  party  be  waa  esp 
teemed  an  Armjnwi."  On  March  the  15tb,  I62S,  be 
preac]|i^  a  Sermon,  on  Joto  xxi.  17.  at  the  coonecral^on  ff 
Jus  uncle  lo>th«  bishopric  of-  Carlisle  at  £ly  Hooae  in  Hoj,- 
born  i;  irbich  mm  primed  at  London,  1629,  in  8?o,  and  in- 
v:olved Jbim  in  a>  short  CQutrovengr  with  Mr.  Vica'n,  a  friend 
of  bts„  wbobJaynedibim  for  a  leaning  towards  Araiii^anism. 
In  .1633  be.pubHsbed'bis  '*  Answer  to  a  late  Popish  Paoi* 
pblet, ,  efH^lf  dy  Cbavity  mistaken.''  The  cause  was  this . 
A  Jesuit  wbdiwentby  the  name  of  Edward  Knotty  but  whose 
true  nameiWW  Matthias  Wilson,  had  published  in  1630,  a 
Jittle  book  in,  BiMh  called  ''  Charity  mistaken,  wU^  the 
.l¥Ant;wbereof  Gatb^iicks  are  unjustly  charged^  fi^Nr^i^ming, 
fis  they  do  with  girief,  that  Protestancy  unrepenti^d  destroies 
Salvation.'*  Dr.  Potter  published  an  answer,  ito  tkMt«  at  P^k- 
ford,  1631,  in  8vo,  with  |tMs  title ;  H  Wi^t  qf  .Cbari^ 
justify, charged  on  all  sun^  Rpmanisu  a^  flare  (without  tfiqth 
or  modesty)  affirme,  that  Pro t^tancie  (destroy eth  3»^v|^tiott; 
or,  .ani  Answer  to  a  laie  P^opi^  pl^mpblet^.  intitnledj  Cba- 
jfity  miataken,  :&a"  The  Aeoend  ^^dition  revisf»d  apd  ep- 
(iarged,.wa9  printed  atJLondon,  JPf  3^,.  ip,8Yow.  Pryuii^e. ob- 
serves, tbat.biahop  LMd,i  having  perused  the  iirst  editiop, 
caused  some  things  to  be.cmilted  in  .ibe  second. ,  It  is  dedi- 
cated.'lO'  King  Cbarlea  {.  and  in  the  dedication  Dr.  Potter 
obseives^'ttaetjt  was  '^  at|deit:aken  in  obedi^me  to  his  ma- 
jesty's pa|[Cipnlar  oonxmandmentJ' 

.  In  .h6A$  bsiivi^s^.  promoted  ju>:  tb^dean^ry  of  Worcester, 
.havingibipf^ils  bad.AKppouiise  of  a.  c^namtj  ot  Wmjisori 
wbieb  iMVilke«ieft  i^f^ud.  In  16.M  be  was  Yf^^oban- 
celtor ,  ^ib^ ,  itniveniiiy ' of  Oicfoiidi.iii  the  executipu  of 
.wlvicbx:^c^.ba.in^et.wH^;sQiAe  tronbtei:frof|)  the  members 

.o£  ibcf  iMg  pAltamei^U  •. t  yp<>Q  br^ij^  out  .of  i>be  civil 
^wans,  be;Mnital|l  j^s  p^atfs^  to  the  kimgiiand  d^cla^ed,!  that 
k»  wouUL/rj^bmii  1)^^  Dif>g»neg»  d^ink  in ^ the.  hoUow  of  his 
;band,r(diaQiH)8iliMimjijestyishould  ws^nt ;  a)^d  he  afterwards 
.sufierfid  Auch  &r..d^  roys^  .csuusf9«<  in  ^cpnsidejratiQQ  v.of 
«liiis,,.upon:libe  «deatb' of. D^«.  Walter  Balcanqi^ai,  he  was 
nominated  to  i  the  df^nery  of  |D.urbam  ip  January  164^^6; 
but  ws^s. prevented.  |rom  being  installed  by  bis  deatb^  wbii:h 
happened  at  his  college  March  the  3d  following.     He  was 
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iritcrrefl  a^out'thfe  mrAIie  oif  t!*»^h«^Hl!^rc ;  ^bd  oterbfs 
grave  ^a^  a  marble  ibofiamfent  fntfch^d  to  the  north'  iralf, 
at  the  expe'nie'  of  hh  vHdow  Y.WisAeth;  daughter  of  Dr. 
Charles  Sohihankc,  soihe  tiifae  einon  bf  Wind»6r,  after- 
wards wife  of  Dr.' Gerard  Xith^atte,  whtt  sui^ceiMed  DK 
Potter  Jn  the  protottiship  of  ^oeetiS  college.  He  wias 
a  person  estei^med  by  all  that  kTrew^Wm  to  be  feihied  and 
religious ;"  exemplary  in  bis  behkrltmr  atfd  di«bdtirse,  cbuV- 
teous  in  hi^  carriage,*  Ahd  of  k  sweet  and  6bKging  natdre, 
and  comely  presence.  But  he/  WAsf  mbrfe  espedally  re- 
markable for  Ws  charity  to  the  pdor ;  for  ilraugh  He  had  a 
wife  anrf  many  tehildren,  arid' expette^  daily  to  be'  sefju^- 
tered,  yet  he  continued  his  usnaniberality  to  tfaem/bAvin^ 
on  hearing  Dr.  Hamm6nd*s  s^oion  at  StPanPs,  been  per* 
kuaded  of  the  truth  of  that  dtvine*s  assertioYi,  that  tharity 
to  the  poor  was  the  way  to  grow  rich.  He  traniliatedfiroih 
Italian  into  Enghsh,  **  Father  Paul's  History  6f  the  QuAlr- 
rels  of  Pope  Paul  V.  whh  the  Stiite  of  Venl6e,^'  Londotf, 
1626,  4to;  and  left  several  MSS.  prepared^  for  <he  pressr, 
one  of  Which,  entitled  «  A  Surrey  of  the  Platferol  of  Pl^* 
destination,**  falling  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  William'TWiss^ 
of  Newbury,  was  answered  by  him.  ITils  subject  perhaps 
is  more  fully  disctissed  In  his- controversy  with  Mr:  Vfcaw, 
which  was  repiiblished' at  Cambridge  in  ! 71 9',  in  'a  «'€6F. 
lection  of  Tracts  concerning  Predestination  tind  Pi^idencfe.*' 
The  trader  to  whom  this  **  Coltectiom"  itiay  ndtbeacce*^- 
sible,  will  find  an  interesting  extract,  f^om'Dr.P6ltfci*s  paf^ 
in  Dr.  Wordsworth's***  Ecclesiastical  Biography,'*' voT.'V. 
p.  504,  k&.'  Chillingworth  likewise  engaged  in  the  corf- 
troversy  against  Knott       '  ....      ,,       .  on 

Dr.  Potter  had  a  ibn,  CilA!tt.»3,  who  wai  bbrn  4i^3^- 

'fbi-d  ill  16*5^,  fend  admitted  a  itudeht  V>f  Christ  CburcH'lh 

*  1647,  bi/t  after  completing  his  masterVd^ee,  fte  leftrtfife 

tinitcrsity,  farid  when  abVoaii  with  James  Cirofte,'  iftei*iv^fffs 

created  d fake  of  Monmouth,  lie  feitibraifed  tfhe'Romaft  CJk- 

■tholic  religion.     He  was  afifervWrd?  one  of 'the  gentletiSh 

ushers  to  bis  great  uncle,*  Di^.  BkWabkA  Pbttet;  bbhfep^f 

Gariisle.     TKe**  Theses  Qoadfigesim^les  "lii'schoHs  0*#- 

niensibu*  publie^prd'fbritiat'dl^cwsstfr}'^  O**,  M«4^,  lfiifi«, 

was  published  with  hiS  fra>ne,'  B'cit'the''real'authbr  w^$M(» 

college tutol-,  Mr.Thomas'Sef*rfti*      •»"  '^  •    «'<n«..xliiw 

POTTER  (pRkNCis),  a  'leat-ned  ^Eh^»h  '«vitie,'»«bt  of 
'Mr.  Richard  Potted','  a  nativte  of  Oxford Ai^j  and  ntvtt'^f 

1  Atb.  Ox.  voK  II.— Oen.Dict.— Foller's  Woithiest 
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Mfivye  in  Wiltsliirey  was  born  in  thc^  vicarage  house^  therf  ^ 
on  Twuity  Sunday  1594,  and  educated  in  grammar  learning, 
in  the  kin|:'s  school  at  Worcester  unaeir  Mr.  Henry  Bright/ 
He  became  a  commoner  of  Trinity' college^  in  Oxfqjrdy.un- 
d^r'hj*  elder' brother  liannibal.Potter,'in,  th^jattpre'nd  of 
the  y,ear  1605^  Ou  July  8,'  1613,  he  took  the  degree  of 
9/A.j  4Mne^.6,i6lVthatof  M.  A/  ;  and  July  8^'*M*,  thiat 
of  B.  p..  He  continued  a  close  student  i|i  his  college  till  the 
dea^h.  of  bis  father,  in.l637  ;  and  tb^n  succeeded  him  in 
the  rectory  of  Kiln^ington,  left  the  bniversity,.ai)d  retired* 
to  bis  livii)g|.  where  he  lived  in  a  very  retired  manfier  tilt 
nis  death.  '  In  1642  he  published  at.Oxford  in  4to,  a'trea- 
tise.  (Entitled '"  An  Interpretation  of  jthe  number  (>66. 
Wherein  not  onely  the  manner  how  this  number  ought  to 
b(^  interprjeted  js  clearly  proved  and  demonstrated';  but  it 
j^^Oilso  sb^^^^i  that  this  number  is  an  exquisite  and  perfect 
cb9Jract^r,  ^ruly,..  exactly,  and  essentidly  describing,  that 
state  of  government,  to  which  all  othejr  notes  of  Antichrist 
^o,  agrees  ..With  ail  knowne  objections  solidly  &'nd  fully 
answered,  the^t  can  be.m&terially  made  against  it!"  Prefixed 
to  it  .is  tjbe. following  opinion  of  t^e  learned  Joseph  Mede  : 
*',Tbis  disQOQrse  pr  tract  of  the  number  of  the  beast  is  the 
bappiest  that,  evjer  yet  came  into  the  world,  and  such  as 
can/iot  be  read  (save  of.  those  that  perhaps  will  not  beleeve 
it)  without  mu^b  admiration.  The  grouud  hath  been  harped 
9n  before,  namely,  that  that  number  was  to  be  explicated  by 
$9qie  avjiOTdixl^ ,^9  th^  number  of  ^he  Virgin-company  and 
new  .  Hierusalemi.  w()ich  .type  the  true  and  Apostolical 
Churcti)  who^e , inufi>ber  .is  ,al\yay^  derived  from'XIl.  But 
never  did  any  wbrke  this  principal  to  such  a  wonderfull  dis- 
cioyery,  as,,thi8  author  .bath  dope,,  namely,  to  make,  this 
pumber  qotopely  tp.  shew. the  manner  and  property  of  that 
^UtQ,^  which  w^s  to  b^  that  beast,  but  to  designe  the  city 
|vh^r^in  be^l^ould  reigne*  tlxe  figure  and  com  passe  ibefeof^ 
^9  puQib^r  .9f\g9,tes,.  cardinall  titles  or  churches,  '$t.  Pe- 
ter^s, altar,  and  .1.  know,  not  how,  many  more  the  like.  I 
f^a^  t.i)Q  bo^k.^t  first  witi|  as,  mncb  prejudice  against  the 
.^aih^ri<?^l,sp^f;u|at}pn  as  might  b^^  aqd  almost  against  my 
yf'\Hj  haying  m^^  .with  so  much  vanitie  formerly  in  thai 
kinde>  .  Bvt»  by  the  time  I  had  done,  it  left  me  possest 
with  as  much  admiration,  as,  I  came  to  it  with  prejudice.*\ 
.  This  tre^.^^^  was  afterwards  translated,  into  French. 
Dutch,  and  Latin.  ,  T'l^e  Latin  version  was  made  by  several 
bahdsi     One  edition  was  all  or  most  trianslated  Ib^y  Mr. 
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Thofaaifs  Gilbert,  of  Edmund  Hall^  in  Oxford,  and  printed 
af  Atn^terdam  1677,  in  8vo ;  part  of  the  Latin  translation 
is  inserted  in  tbe  second  part  of  the  fourth  volume  of 
Pool*^  *<  Sj^nopsis  Criticorum.''  Our  authoi^s  treatise  was 
sittackeld  by  Mr.  Lambert  Morehouse,  minister  of  Prest- 
wood,  near  Kilmington,  who  asserts,  that  QS  is  not  the 
true,  but  propinque  root  of  666«  Mr.  Potter  wrote  a  Reply 
to  him.  Mr.  Morehouse  gave  a  manuscript  copy' of  this 
dispute  to  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  bishop  of  Safum,  in  1668.  Our 
author,  while  he  was  very  young,  had  a  go6d  talent  at 
drawing  and  painting,  and  the  founder's  picture  in  die  hall 
df  Trinity  college  is  of  his  copying.  He  had  likewise  an 
excellent  genius  for  mechanics,  and  made  several  inven- 
tions for  raising  of  water,  and  water-engines ;  which  being 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  about  the  time  of  itsl 
first  establishment,  were  highly  approved  of,  and  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  that  society.  Mf.  Wood  Kkewise 
dbferves, '  that  about  1640^  <<  he  entertained  the  notion 
0f  curitig.  diseases  by  transfusion  of  blood  out'  of  one 
ftian  into  another;  the  bint  whereof  eame  kito  his  head 
frotti  OM's  story  of  Medea  and  Jason;  which  mattel:  h^ 
communioating  to  tbe  Royal  So6iety  about  the  titne  of  it« 
fii^t'  ejection,  it  was  entered  into  thbir books.  £ut  thi^ 
iray  of 'transfusion  having  (as  it  is  said)  been  mentioned 
long  before  by  Andr.  Libavius,  our  autboEr-  Potter  (who  -I 
dare  say  never  savt^^that  writei-)  is  not  to  be  the  i}f&tiilventor 
of  that  hotion,  tior  !Pr.  Richard  Lewen^  bot  rather  an  ad* 
vancenf^  He  became  bKnd  before  his  deatb,  and  died  at 
Kilrotngtoh  about  April  1678,  and  was  batied  iotbe  cban* 
oel  of  the  church  there.  His  memory  was  fMnesepred  in 
Trinity  college  Until  1670  by  a  dial^  wbi^Ji  he  coqitimct^d 
add  placed  on  l!he  north  side'  of  .the. old  qiladxangle,  b«t 
there  is  now  another  in  iss->room.  Thete  ai<e.maey.anet*^ 
dotes  of  him  in  the  Aubrey  MS&  but  mone  peiliafis  iHore 
worth  transcribing  than  tbe  following,  f^  l^be.  kab  time  I 
taWhim^*'  says  Aubrey,'  ^'1  asked  him  wby  be^^lkl  oxit  gcll 
|a>me  coqsia  or  kin^nan  to.be  with  Jblnl^''aNld^look^lto  him 
^ow  in  hi^  great dge  h  Heanswered  mei' that  *h^had. tried 
that  way,  and  found  it  not  so.  well ;  £br  they]did^egf«i4i^ 
What  he  sf>«ntr^  that  it  was  tod  much,  and  weoK  fiom  tWm, 
whereas  hisserfaats  (strangers)  were  kind  to  Mm^  aind  top^ 
eare  of  him.-'  Aubrey  adds,  that  in  the  '^troublesome 
tinges  it  was  his  happiness  never  to  be  sequestered.  He 
was  once  mdliciously  inforined  against  to  the  committee  at 
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Wt\h  (a  thing  very  comm^i^'  in  those  times);'  but  wbep  hi 
ctme' before  them,  one  of  them  (I  have  forgot  bis  name) 
gave  him  a  pint  of  win^,  ftnd  gave  him  greati  praise,  ana 
bade  him  go  home,  and  feiir  notbing/' '  He^f^ems  to  have 
'wanted  only  opportunities  of  eonvei'sing  more. frequently 
with  his  learned  contemporaries  to  have  made  adisiin* 
guisfai^d  Qgore  in  the  infancy  of  the  Royal, Society* 

His  brother.  Dr.  Hannibal  Potter,  who  had  be^n  hi^ 
tutbr  at't^oiiege,  was,  upon  the  death  6f  Dr.  Kettle,  elected 
president  of  Trinity  college,  but  .was  ejected  by  the  par« 
Rsmentary  chancellor,  lord  Pembroke  in  person,  attended 
by  the  parliamentary  visitors  and  a  guard  of  soldiers.  Hii 
only  subsistence  afterwards  was  a  poor  curacy  of  202.  a  year, 
from  which  be  was  also  ejected  for  Msing  some  part  of  tho 
liturgy.  * 

POTTER  (John),  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  the 
ion  erf  Thomas:  Potter,  a  linen  draper  at  Wakefield  in  York- 
shtre,  M^ere  he  was  born  about  the  year  1674.  He  wa9 
educa^d  at  a  school  at  Wakefield,  a^d  it  is  snid,  made  an 
lincbmmon*  progress,  in  a  short  time,  espeotally  in  the 
Gt'eek  langnague;'  Tteit  this,  however,  was  a  prioate  school 
seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  Dir.  Parr,  who,  after  men- 
ticiiling  ihat  our  author's  Latin  productions  are  not  free 
Ironr  ftiults,  says  that  he  woujd  have  been  taught  to  avoid 
Acse  **  hi  our  best  pubUcseminariel."  '  At  the  age  of  four* 
teeny  Mr.  Potter  was  sent  to  Oxford,  and  entered  a  battler 
oFiUniversitjr  college  iu  tb^  begiifnirig  of  1688;  There  i^ 
erdry  reason  to  think  ibat  his  diligence  here  was  exemplary 
and'^ecessfui ;  for,  after  takitig  his  bacbel<Mr^s  degree,  he 
uras'  empioyed  hy  the  master  6f  his  college,  the  learned  Dr« 
Charlett,  to  compile  a  wvirk  for  die  use  of  his  fellow  stu- 
A^ts,  'entitled^  ^<  Variantes  lectioiles  et  sots^  ad  Plutarchi 
lilmim  de  audiendis  poetir,  item  Variantes  lectiones,  &c. 
ftd'BasilirMagni orationemad  juv^nes,  quomodo cum fructu 
legwe  pesdint'GrsBCorum  libros,''  dvo.  This  was  printed  at 
Ibei  UuiVefisity  press,  then  in  the  Theatre,  in  1693,  at  the 
e%peoce't}f 'Dr;  Charlettj  who  used  to  present  copies  of  it^ 
ls>atiew^yearVgtft,  to  the  young  students  of  University 
eoAege,  aadUo  others  of  his  friends.  "^ 

r;iiiii6^' he'was  chosen  feHow  of  Lincoln  college,  and 
{imc6«din|g*M.  A;  in*  October  of  the  same  year,  be  took: 
pupili  and  went  into  orders.     StiU  pursuing  his  private 

^  1  Atb.  Os*  vol  IL^Anbrey  MSS.  in  I^tUyrt  of  Eminent  Pencils,  3  Tob.  9?% 
18l3.-*Gen.  Diet.— Walker's  Sufferinss  of  Uie  Clersy. 
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iltn^iesy  be  pro^iicf^^  in  1  ^^7,  bis  beauttful  editipn'  of  hf^ 
cpphron's  ^<  AWapclra/^  fpl*  the  i^ecoDcl  edition  of  whidi^ 
in  j  702;  Dr.  U^r wood  pronounces  ^' m  eTerls^tpg  monu* 
ineni  of  the  learnimp  of  the  illustrious  editor*^'     It  is  no 
uic9nsrderable  proof  of  bis  having  distinguisl^ed  himself  i^ 
the /republic  of  letters^   that  we  find  him.  already  eprr 
responding. with  maoj  eminent  scholars  op  the  cpntioent^ 
Aod  among  Dr.  ^Mead's  letters  are  some  from  Mr.  spotter  to 
Grasvius,  from  whom  he  received  the  Basil' edition  of  Lf* 
copbroi^,  1546,  collated  wi^b  ancien^  vellum  MSS.  apdby 
i^bis  assistance  he  was  enable^  to  correct  and  eqlarg^  the 
cojjnmentaries  of  Tzetzes  ia  no  less  th^n  two  bundi^cl  ]^laces| 
and  throw  mMch  additional  light  w  this  very  obscure  poem. 
In  the  same  year  be  printed  the  first  volu,oie  of  bis.ArjpbsBOtf 
logia  GrsBca,'^  or  Antiquities  of  Greece,  and  in:  the  foU 
lowing yeaf*,  1698j^'|he  second  volume.  ■  jSevefvdk  mpraire^ 
nienl^  were  introduced  by  him  in  the  subseqiierjitedition&of 
this  valuable  wprJE,  which  has  bithertp  bj^n  unrivalled,.  aQ4 
^e  lived  to  see  at  le^st  five  editions  printed*  ^  il«.atili.cpn«t 
.tinues  a  standard  book  for  i^reel^  students*     It  was  incorpi>* 
aifated  in  Grpfiovius's  Thesaurus.     In  the  preface  .to.tbe.fifdi 
edition  he  speaks  of  a  Latin  edition,  printed,  in  ^Holland,  thq 
publisher  of  which  pretend^^  it  was  corrected  by  tl)c|  audbor<; 
^ut  he  assures  qs  that' ^^, be v  never  faw  it  till  it  waa.all 
printed,  and  therefor^  the  mapy  erroraui;  it,m\]stiEii>t  be 
imputed  tjo  bim»"      ,  .  ...  .       .       .        .    .  ^ 

In  July  1704.  he  commenced  bajc^elof  o^  dtvinitj,  and 
being  about  the  same  time  apppi|itedphapjAii}  tio  archbishop 
.Tenison,  be  removed  from  Oxfor.^  to  reside  at  Lambelb 
palace.  He  proceeded  D«  D,  iii  April  1 7Q6^  an^.soon.afteff 
became  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  queet^Anne.  lb  1.7Q7,jp» 
peared  bis  first  publicatiou  connected  with*  hiaiprofession, 
entitled  a  "Discourse  of  Church  Government^  .  8vp«  ^Jij 
this  he  asserts  the  constitution,  .rigbtsiy:  and  goveram^tyof 
the  Christian  churchy .  chiefly  as  described  by  the  jTajLbeniioi 
the  first  three  centuries  against  Eras^an  prmcipka ;  j^uf  deri 
sigii  being  tq  vindicate  the  church  of  EnglaiuL  from  tll« 
charge  of  those  principles.  In  this  vie.W>  ampqg  t)|hef 
ecclesiastical  powers  distinct  froim  the  state^  be. maintaids 
the  doctrine  of  our  ehurchy  concerning  the  (^stinctiQn,of 
the  three  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deaoana,  pardcirt 
larly  with  regard  to  the  superiority  of  ibe  episcopal  order 
above  that  of  presbyters,  which  he  endeavours  to  prove 
was  settled  by  divine  institution  :  that  this  distinction  was 


in  fact  conitantly  kept  up  to  the  time  of  Constantiae ;  am) 
ini  the  next  aM  after  tbi^t,  the  same  distinction^  be  observes^ 
was  constancy  reckoned  %q  be:  of , divine  institution^  an^ 
derived  firom  the  apostles  down  to  these  tiroes.  . . 
.  In  the  begiiuiing  of  1708,  be  succeeded  Dr.  Jane  as  re* 
gius  professor  of  divinity,  and  canon  of  Christ  Cbc^rchj^ 
who  brought*  hinn.  bapk  to  Oxford.  This  promotion  he 
owed  to  the  interest  of  the  celebrated  duke  of  Marlborougbi 
and.  to  the  opinion  hield  conceruidg'  him  that  he  was  s^ 
Whig;  whereas  iDn  Smalridge^  whom  the  other  party 
wished  to  succee;d  in  the  professorship  and.  canonry^  haq 
distinguished  himself  by  oppositipn  jtd  the  wbiig •measure^ 
of  the  pourt  ^  I,q.  point  of  qualification  these, divines  might 
be  equal,  and  Dr.. Potter ^  certainly,  both  as  a  scholar  and 
divine,  was  liable  %q  no  objection*  ,  It  was  probably  to  the 
same  interesit  tha^.he  owed  his  promotion^  in  April  1715,  tp 
the  seis  of,  Oxford.-  Just  before  he  ^as  made  bishop  be 
published,  i what  had  occupied,  his  attention  a.  very  consir 
derable  timej  his  splendid  and  elaborate  edition  of  thd 
works  of  Cleo^en^  Alexandrinusi,  2  vols.  fol.  Gr.  and  Lat 
an  edition,  sayjs  Jlarwpod,  ^*  worthy  of  the  celebrity  of  thi$ 
place  vfhere  it  was 'published,  and  the  erudition  of  tbe^^ery 
learned  prelate^  who  has  so  happily  illustrated  this  misceU 
laneous  writenV,  In  this. he  has  given  an  entire  new  veraon 
pf  the  ^^..Qohontatiops,"  aud  intended  to  have  done  the 
^ame  for  the  '^  Stromata,^  but  was. prevented  by  the  duties 
l^f  .his^  {urotfesion^p.  ^  In  his  preface  he  intreats  the  reader's 
€/andour  as  to  some  typographical  errors,  he  being  ai&icted 
duringipait  of  the  printing  by  a  complaint  in  his  eyes^ 
-which obliged  him  to  ti;«st  the  correction  of  the. press  to 
others.*       -    .    .  . 

.  For  some  time  after  his  being  inade  bishop  of  Oxford,  he 
iretained  the.  divinity  chair,  and  filled  both  the  dignities 
with  great  .reputation,  rarely  failing  to  preside  in  person 
4»Fer  the  divinity  disputations  in  the  schools,  and  regularly 
|ioldiog>  his  triennial  visitation  at  St.  Mary's  church  ;  upon 
whic^<;QOca£aoi»  his  chaorges  to  the  clergy  were  suited  to  the 
exigencies  of  ^he  times.  In  171'7,  Dr.  Hoadly,  then  bi-* 
shoip  of  Baogor,  'having  advanced  some  doctrines,  respect^, 
in^  sincerity,  in  one  of  bis  tracts,  which  our  prelate  judged 
to  boi  inji^rioas.  to  true  religion,  .he- took  occasion  to  anl- 
fpadvert  opon  them  in  his  first  visitation  the  following  year; 
and  t|is  charge  havii^gbeen  published,  a>  the  request  of  his 
^l^fgy>  I^i**  Hoadly  answered  it,  which  produced  a  reply. 
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from  ioitr  prriata-  In  thn  fthort  cofitroverfty,  lie  displayed 
jaore  warmth  dian  waa  tjiMght  ooofistent  witb  tbe  general 
modecation  of  hU  temper;  but  such  were  bis  arguments  and 
bis  character,  that  Hoadiy  is  taid  to  have  been  more  con-* 
cerned  on  account  of  this  adirersary  than  of  any  other  be 
bad  then  encoantered. 

Some  time  after  this  he  bepime  much  a  favourite  with 
queen  Caroline,  then  princess  of  Wales  ;  and  npon  the  ac- 
cession of  George  II.  preached  the  coronation  sermob,  Oct 
11/  1727,  whidh  was  afterwards  printed  by  his  majesty^s 
express  commands,  and.  is  inserted  among  the  bishop's 
theological  works.  It  was  generally  supposed  that  th^ 
chief  direction  of  public  affairs,  witE' regard  to  the  eMtrcfa^ 
was  designed  to  be  committed  to  his  care;  hi%»i  as  ,he  saw 
that  this  must  involve  him  in  tbe  politick  t^  tbe  titnd&y'  hd 
decKni^d  the  proposal,  and  returned  to  his  bisbbpric,  iiRtil 
tbe  death  of  Dr.  Wake,  in  Jslnuary  1737,  wheri  he  was  ap^ 
pointed  his 'successor  in  the  archbishopric  of'  Caifterbiivy. 
This  high  office  be  filled  dmring  the  space  of  tnv  years  with 
great  repntatron,  and  towards  tbe  close 'of  thatperidd  fell 
into  a  iingerixig  disorder^  which  put  a  period  ixrhia  life  OetL 
10,  1747,  inr  the  seventy-^fburth  yearef  his  age.  He  was 
buried  at  Croydon^      •  '  *    .   i,   .   -      .-, 

He  left  behihd  faim'the  aharacter  of  a  prelatae'drdistin- 
gnisbed  pieQF  and  learning,'  strictly  orthodox^  iir  respeet  toi 
the- establisbed  dticirinbiof  the  cfaurohof  fitigbnidjafid  a 
zealous  and  Vigilant  goafrdian  of  her  interests^  Hej  was  a 
great  advocate  for  rbgiilarity^r  order^  and*  ombrtioimy,  but 
he  supported  tbe^dignity  of  hia*fatgh  office  of  ardhb&faop,  in 
a' manner  which  was  by  someetttnbuited  to  a  haughftinesa  of 
temper.  Whistoo  is  bis  principal  accuser,'  int  tUs  nespnct^ 
but  allowances'  miAt  be  made  tor  that  wnter-s  fprgWieiks, 
especiatly  when  we  fimd  that  among  the  heaviest  charges 
he  brings  against  tfa^  archbishop. is  his  faavin|r'ibe:Atbftna*t 
sian  Oeed  read  in  faisobapF^"  He  bad  a  itinnerQUft%Bm^ 
of  children,  of  whom  thi'ee  daughters  and  twcp^os  anwireil 
him.     Or^e  of  his  daughters,  :Mrs..  Sayer,  :|ied;in tifJ^  \f,r^'^ 

His  eldest  son, .  JtmK'iV)tT*ER,  bom-in^lrVldvifalriA/^eir 
vale  education^  ^as  entered  a  membdrof  ChrlstuChnrobii 
Oxford,  in  1737,  and  took' 'bis  maatei's  degrbei'b^  ITB^^i 
After  he  «rent  into  orders,' lie  obtained  from  iiisr'&tbertjiB 
vitarage  of  Black1)umej  in  the  county  of  Lancaster^  ^aodiH 
1739,  the  valuable  sinecure  of  Elme  cum  Emnetb,  in  the 
isle  of  Ely.    In  1741  hU  father  presented  him  to  the  arch- 
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deaconry  of  Oxford,  His  other  promotions  were  the  vica- 
rage of  Lydde  in  Kent,  the  twelfth  prebend  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  rich  beneBce  of  Wrotham  in-  Kent,  with  which  be 
retained  the  vicarage  of  Lydde*  In  1766  be  was  advanced 
to  the  deanery  of  Canterbury,  on  which  be  resigned  th^ 
archdeaconry  of  Oxford.  He  died  at  Wrotham '  Sept.  20, 
1 170.  '  He  offended  bis  fisuher  very  much  by  marrying  one 
of  his  servants,  in  consequence  of  whidh,  although  tb0 
archbishop,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  him  many  preferments^ 
he  left  his  personal  fortune,  which  has  been  estimated  ak 
lOfiOOL  some  say  90,000/.  to  his  siecend  son,  Thomas  Pot- 
ter; esq. 'who  fcfllowed  the  profession  of  the  law,  becarti^ 
r0<»>rd^r  df^Batb,  joint  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  mem^ 
ber  of '  pM-llament  for  Aylesbury  and  Oakbatnpton.  He 
cbed  June  17,  1759. 

'  The  arcbbishop's  works  were  published  jn  1T53,  3  vols. 
8vo,  under  the  title  of  "TheTheologicalWot-ksof  Dr. Johh 
Po<t0r,  &c.  >cdntaini|ig  his  Sermons,  Charges,  Discourse  of 
Cbarek^govemtnent,  and  Divinity  Lectures?'  He  had 
Uioiself  prepat^d' these  for  tbcf  press ;  his  divinity  ;lecturei( 
fonb  a  ebVitkmtA  tneatise  oq  nhe  authority  and  inspiration  of 
the  ScHptuieA.  Sotoie  lettere  of  his,  relative  to  St.  Luke's 
Gospel,  &c.  are  printed  in  "Atterbiiry's  Correspondence.'** 

POTTER  or  PaTER(PAUL)',  an  excelleut  landscape 
painter,  was  bom  at  Enkhuysen,  iu  1635,  and  learned  thfe 
jsrineipl^  of  painting  from  his  father,  Peter  Potter,  wlio 
was  i>Qt  ci  moderate  artist ;  yet,  by  the  power  of  an  enlarged 
genius  and  uncoitiiiibn  capacity,  which  be  discovered  even 
ia  bis  ih&ticy,  his  improvement  was  so  extraordinary,  thq|t 
Be  was  tb^sidfered  a^s  a  prodigy,*  and  appeared  an  expert 
QiaslQ^in  his  profession  at  the  lige  of  fifteen.        7 

Paul's  subjects  were  landscapes,  with  dtflPerent  animafs, 
bat  ptincipaHy  kojv)^  oxen,  sheep,  a^nd  goatS,  yHliich  he 
psin^b^in  the  highest  perfection.  His'  colouring  rs  soft, 
agreeable,  and  transpak'eiif,  and  appeails  to  be  true  nature ; 
Ka  iffnutb  ia  ^ee,  and  exceedingly  delicate,  and  his  outline 
Very  TrMreetl  ^  Ilis  skies,  trees,  and  diitaixcesy  sh^w  a  re- 
BFiai^hle^efidOiti  of  haDd,/and  «a  maaterly  ease  atid  negli- 
grintseilbut  fais.knimalaardexquisitely  Bnisbed,  and  touched 
iidttT'aikunda^^b  of  spirit  On  these  accoumts  be  is  es- 
teBteied  cine  of  thi3  best  painters  of*  the  Low.  Countries. 
Hisl)only  amusement  was  walking  into  the  fields ;  and  even 
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tbat^ajDUsem^nt  be  so  managed^  asrto  nakelt-condpce  to 
the  adyanceinent  of  bis  knowledge  m  that  art;  for  he 
!alwa}^  sketched  every  scene  and  object  on  the  spot^.  and 
afterwardai  composed  bis  subjecta  irom  bis  drawings ;  ire* 
quently  be  etched  those  sketchesi  and  the.  prints  are  de- 
.f^ervedly  v.ery  estimable.      '*  -  ,         ' 

The  paintings  pf  Potter  are  exceeduiely  coveted,  and  bear 
^  high  price  ^  because,  beside  their  iiitript^ic  merit,  tbe.  artist 
having  died  young,  is  His  twenty-ninth  'year,  in, 1654^ 'and 
not  painted  a  great  number  6f  pictures,  they  are  now  scarcely 
to  be  prqcured  at  any  rate.  One  landsciyp^,  which  origir 
^ally  he  painted  for  the  countess  off  Solmsy  was  afterwards 
sold  (as  Houbraken  affirms)  to  Jacob  Van  Hoeck^  for  2dOO 
florins.  Lord  Grpsvenor  has  in  bis  collection  a  small  worl^ 
of  Potter's,  for  which  his  lordship  gave  900  guineas,^ 
.  POTTER  (Robert),  an  excellent  classical  scholar  and 
|trai|slatory  was  born  in  1721;  but.  where^  or  of  wb^t  fa<r 
mily,  we  have  not  discovered.  He  wac|  educated  at  Em- 
manuel college,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  bachelor^s  degree 
in  1741,.  but  that  of  master  notiiutil  1788,  according  to 
the  published  list  of  Cambridge  graduates^  probably  owing 
to  his  being  then  made  a  dignitary'  in  Norwic^  cathedral. 
His  first  preferment  was  the.  vicarage  df  .Scari^ng  in 
Norfolk,  in  tbe  gift  of  the  Warner  (family ;  and^  4iatil  he 
completed  his  translation  of  Sophocles,  {le  held  no  .higher 
preferment.  In  1774^  he  published,  in  octavo,  a  volume 
<)f  poems,  some  of  which  bad  appeared  before  separately: 
!they  consist  of,^  *<4  SBirth-day  Thought-,'?  **jCyhthia;" 
.**  Verses,  to  the  same ;"  **  Retirement,  aa  epistle  to-  Dr. 
Hurd;'*  "  A  Fragment  ;'*  ^*- Verses  to. tbe  painter  of  Mrs. 
Lodge's  picture  at  Spixwo^tb  ;"  ,**  An  Ode  to  Phiiqclea  ;'* 
'^  Verses  to  the  same,  exemplifying  the  absurdity .  oft  an 
affected  alliteration  in  poetry  ;'^  *^  Twq  Pieces  in  imita* 
tion  of  Spenser ;''  *^  Holkhamy  inscribed  ^to.tbe  eajrl.  of 
Leicester ;"  "Kymber,  to  Sir  A*  Woodhouse;'^  and  a  cho^ 
^us  from  tbe  ^'  Hecuba**  of  ^ripidef,  his  intended  tr^s<> 
Jation  of  whose  tragedies  he  announcesiin  ion 'adyeiiise* 
ment.  In  most  of  these  poems,  particularly  tbe . '^£tolk«^ 
ham,"  and  ^*  Kymber^*'  he  shews  hiniself:  a^aHCcessfiit 
joaitator  of  Pope.  In  the  folloivir\g  year  h^  ;pubUyhed  a 
very  judicious- tract,  entitled  "  Observations  on  tbe  Poor 
Laws,  on. tbe  present  state  of  .the  Poor,  and  on  bouses  of 

^  Pilki^S'<^*~^^*^''  Cjc!c^edia.-TArxen.vme,  yq\,  m.-i-Pe^camps,  toI.  H» 
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Indastryj*^  in  whtck  his  principal  object  wm^  to  recom« 
n^end  lidases  of  'industry,  Upon  the  plan  of  fchose^  already 
established  in  some  parts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  particu- 
Jarly  tnatat'Bulcamp. 

Althoagh'Mr.  Potter  bad  announced  his  ^JEuripides**  as 
in  A  state  of  preparation  for  the  press,  be  first  puhlished, 
'in*  nfl^'hia  tr^nsiation  of  "^^chylns,*'  in  a  quarto  vo- 
lume, -  indispuiabty  the  best  translation  of  any  Greek  poet 
tllat  had  appeared  in  the  English  language.  Jn^  the  same 
year  appeared  bis"  Notes^^on  the  Tragedies  of  JEschy  lus," 
about  eighty  pages  in  quarto.  These  were  dedicated  to 
Mrs/  Montague,  at  whose  request  they  were  written,  and 
were  printed  atid  distributed  at  her  expence  gratis  to  the 
purchasers  of  the  tragedies. , ,  A  second  edition  appeared 
in  I7td,-  iirtwo  volumes  octavo,  corrected  in  many  piaceS| 
atid  with  die  notes  inserted  in  their  respective  places.  In 
1781;  he  published. the  first  volume  of  his  translation  of 
^^  Ebiipifles^^^  in  quarto ;  and,  the  following  year,  the  se« 
coftd;  and,  in  1788,  that  of  "Sophocles,"  in  the  same 
size.  'These  last* mentioned  versions  are,  on  the  whole,  in^ 
ferror  to  hi6  first -production,'  yet  they  are  each  of  themi 
tedellent  performances,  aiid  thought .  even  superior  to 
those  of  Mr.  WodhuU^  and  Dr.  Franklin.  Besides  these 
very  laborious  work^,  Mr.  Potter  published,  in  17^3,  in 
quiarto,  -  ^'  An  Enquiry' into  some  passages  of  Dr«  Johnson's 
Lii^  of  thePisets;''  in  whfioh  we  ♦re^  sorry  to.  observe  a 
degreeof  petiitance  unworthy  of  liberal  criticism ;  and,  in 
1785^- in  qdarkb,  *^  A  Translation  of  the  Oracle  concerning 
Bbbylon,  and  the  Sofig  of  'EKultation,  from  Isaiah,  chap. 
-xrik  and  xiv.''  and  *'  A  Sermon  on  the  Thf^nlosgiving  for  th^ 
•f^eactey  '1^2^^  .      ^  ■' 

In*  l7ftS'he' was  i^rooioted  by  the  lord  chancellor  Thur* 
low^tb  tbe'digi^lty  ofa  prebeiadaryin  the  cathedral  of  Nor- 
ivichj' '  He- haul  ^bseaascbmlfdllow  of  lord  Thurlow,  and 
tuMdl  GOmtatitfy  ;sertt  bU  ^ubUoatioins' to  that'  nobleman^ 
witli0tikicm'soliciiiogla^in|(lfe'iav6i^r  framhim*  On  ref 
cnvlit^^a  copy  lof  the  *^  Sophoel^iV  however,  bis  lordship 
wUoM  a  shdrt  rioteitoMr.  Pott^,tad£nowiedgiag  tbue  receipt 
ot^iki^haoks  from  time  to  time^  and  the  pleasure  they  had 
affiardeA  fhim,  and  requesWig  Mr.  Potter's  acceptance  of 
a^^ebisndal  sIaU  in  the  calbedral  of  Norwich.  In.th^ 
following  year,  and  during  biiS  residence  at  Norwich^ 
the  united  vicarages  of  Lowestoft  and  Kessingland  were 
presented  to  him,  t?t^ithout  solicitation  from  any  quarter,  by 
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JDr.  Bagot,  then  bit  bop  of  Norwicb.  Hit  mind  was  sep^iblj 
impressed  by  sucb  a  disinterested  and  hoooumble  niark.of 
.tbat  prelate^  favoar,  wbicb  was  the  greater,  as  tb^se 
united  vicarages  were  the  best  subject  of  patronage  .tiiat  t^l 
.vacant  dqring  ibe  seven  years  tbat  Dr.  ^agot  held  the  js^. 
Mr.  Potter  di^d  suddenly,  in  tbe  nigbt-tiroe,  at  LoweaftqlPy 
Jlug.  9,  1 804,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  bis  age*  .  ii% 
-was  a  man  of  unassuming  simple  manners,  and  his  life  wgs 
.exemplary.  His  translations  are  a  suf^cient  propf  of  .Us 
intimate  acquaintance  with  classical  learnings,  and  in  tU^ 
,character  he  was  highly  re;spected  by  the  lit^mti  of'  j^s 
time.  It  is  said  that  be  left  a  manuscript  biography  oit,\it^ 
learned  men  of  Norfolk,  but  into  whose  hands  tbisj.jb^s. 
fallen,  we  have  not  heard/  ,    .  ^,1-1 

POUGET  (Francis  Ame'),  a  French  divine^  sufcf^- 
sively  priest  of  the  oratory,  doctor  of  tbe  Sorbpnofe^  ji^ 
abb^of  Chambon,  was  borp  at  MontpelUer  in  ia66.t  i  J^ 
.was  some  tim^  at  tbe  bead  of  an  eccU^iAStical.  semiparjf, 
.under.  CQll;)ert,  bishop  of  Mpotpelliei:  |  iyh^i<e  be  wa%ff|f 
.infinite  service,  not  only  by  tbe  excelleocq  9^,  bis  instrno- 
tions,  but  the  piirity  of  his  ejcample.  G(e  waft  yic^rot^. 
.Roch  at  Paris,  in  1692,  and  bad  ,tbe|^  i\\^  c|r^i|^^.C  con- 
tributing to  tbe  penitence  pf  tbe  celebrated  ^^  ]^9r^^inj?, 
of  which  tbe  English  re^er  may  se^bii^'Q^if  curious, iac* 
count  in  the  "  New  Memoiri^  of  titemture,^'  yQL.3(^.i,;  Qis 
latter  days  were  passed  at  Parisi  in  tbe  religipuS' jbo^sf^j^^f 
^t.  Magloire,  where  be  died  in  IJ2^,  9I  jbQyf^P M^^tjf^ 
seven,  father  Pouget  was  the  aqtbor  of  ^Qffkp,yfqv}i9^  \Qf 
whicb  tbe  most  remarkable,  is,  '^  The  Catf^qbisoji^  i^tMiRM- 
jiellier/*  the  best  edition  pf  wbicb  is  tbat  q( J^Tiwif^yi02f: 
in  4to.  It  is  a  kind  of  body  of  divinity,  apd  baf^b^^tfQQ* 
^idered  by  the  clergy  of  bis  coaumlniqnras.thf9.II)9^^f§- 
.cise,  clear,  and  elegantly  simple  su^im^t|pf,,  tb^4M* 
trines  and  practices. of  religion  tbat  has  /e.yier . .^jt^p^pfo- 
duced.  He  was  concerned  in  some  other  wopks^.^i^ 
.were  not  entirely  his  own  ;  such  as  "  The  &f^V{§rf.jpf'N^ 
bonne  ;^'  '<  Martinay's  edition  of  St  Jeroo^  9iM9Pm^^lf^^ 
Greek  Analects;  and  a  book  of  instructions  fof^t^eKfiig^ 
of  Malta.'  /  .  .  .,.,   .v-t   lift 

POULLAIN  (Francis.)    See  BARBJE.     .     ..    .  n  ib 

1  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  LXXlV.  and  IJKXXIII.— Porbet^i  life  of  *>iairte?— 
Nichols^  Bowyer.— Monthly  Reirkw,  >      j    .  ,  v) 
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POUPART  (Francis)  j  a  celebrated  anatomist  and  phy- 
sician, was  born  at  Mans,  and  after  receii^ng  some  educa- 
tion under  the  fathers  of  oratory,  went  to  Paris,,  where  he 
applied  himself,  with  great  assiduity,  to  natural  history 
and  philosophy.  In  the  study  of  the  former  he  had.  been 
led  to  the  examindxion  and  dissection  of  insects,  which 
turned  his  mind  to  anatomy  and  surgery,  as  the  means  oi 
^opfport;  for  which  purpose  he  presented  himself  at<tha 
Hotel  Dieu,  and  passed  his  examinations  with  .  great 
uppiaute;  which  *  occasioned  the 'more  surprise,  as  he 
avowed  that  he  had  had  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  prac«- 
fical  information,  and  knew  nd  more  of  surgery  than  to  let 
bk>od.  .flesubiieqtifently  ^received  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
medicine  at  Rheims,  in  1699,  and  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  did  not  long  survive  to 
recel^tbe  rew%tirdsr  pf  his  industry  ;  for  he  died  at  Paris, 
in  October  170^,  in  a  state  of  considerable  poverty,  which 
he  supported  with  cheerfulness.  His  success  in  ankomical 
inve^igflKtion*  may  be  estimated  from  the  transitiissibn  of  his 
same,  attaiched'td  an  important  ligament.  Th0  Memoirs  of 
the  Aeadediy  eoinprrze  many  of  his  papers^'besideis  ,a 
5^  Pis^rtatfon  isiir  fa  Sangtre,^*  published  in  the  Journal,  des 
Savans ;  vii.-a  ^  Sfemtiife  sur  les  Irtsectes  Hermaphro- 
dites ;*'  **  L'Hisltdii^e'du  Fbrmica  LeO  *"  that  of  the  '?  For- 
MdcsL  l^ulfex  ;*?  ^*  Ob^rVittons  Slir  les  Moqles*,*'  "Disser- 
tation ^ut  I'Appairition- des  ^sprltjj,*^  on  the  occasion  of 
the  adveHtifreof  St.  Maui*,  and  some  other  papers.  He  is 
abo  consid^^Vend  ds  the  editor  of  a  ^*  Chirurgie  complette,'* 
wfatth  -is  a' compilation  from  matty  works  upon  that  art.  * 
.  POURCB(OT'*(Et)Mi/NDi,  an  eminent  French  professor 
of  philosophy^  was  bofn  at  Poiliy,  a  village  in  the  diocese 
of  Sens,  ih  the  y^ear  1651,  ^nd  studied  at  the  university  of 
Paris, -where ^e^^tstinguished  himself  by  his  talents  and 
gr^at  diffig^^,  ftnd  in  1673  he  was  admitted  to  the  de- 
•gre^'of'M^A.  In^the  year  1^7?  he  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  phlld'sdphy' in  his  own  cfollege,  whither  his  reputation 
soonHattrttctedt^i'mtiUitude  of  students;  and  at  the  opening 
o#  tite^*  CbH^ge  des  Quatre  Nation's,**  he  Was  appointed  to 
fill  the  philosophical  cl^air  in  that  seminary.,  Mr.' Pour- 
chot  soon  becanfte  dissatisfied  ^ith  the  Aristotelian  philo- 
sophy^ a^d  ^i^bra9^d.thi9  pi:io5?ip.Ies  of  Des  C;artes,  applying 
mathematical  principles  and  reas9nia^  to  the  discovery  Qt' 

^  EYof ,  Diot.  His^  de  Medecioe,—- Nlceron,  vol.  X(. 
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fdiTsical  afvd  snond  initbf *     He  now  drew  up  a  sygtemi  of 
pbilosopby,  vitbicb  be  pdbUahed  uttder  the  €itte  -of  ^•lastt'-i 
totiooeft   Philotopfaic^v'  <  wbicb  was  very  generally  mp't 
plaaded,  and  met  witfa<  an  ^asumiiriiieg  saie.     Bis  fsepom^ 
tion  as  a  pbilesopber^  at  i^is  liiiievi^ood  se  htgii^  4bat  bit 
lectures  were  always  attended-  by  a  niunerom  conconrse  ef 
studentsr    His  aoqeaintafiee  > was  eagerly  courted  •  by  thU 
most  celebrated  literary  ^bamctefs  of  his  time :  RaeiM^ 
Despreavx,  Mabiltenv  Dupin,  6aiilet»  Mentftkocon,'  and 
SantenV  were  his  intifnate  associates^     He  was  hoafewred 
witfa  the  esteem  of  M:  Bossnet  and  M.  de  Fenebn.    The 
latter  would  have  proGUred-  for  him  ^the^  i^poinment  of 
tutor  to  the  youfiger  branches  of  the  rqyal  family^  bot  he 
preferred  to  employ  his  talents  in  the  service  o(  tbeiioffer- 
sity ;  and  was  seven  times  chosen  to  fill  the  post  of  Mictor 
of  that  bodyj  apd  was  syndic  for  the  long  space  of-  fonjr 
years.  -  At"  a  tery  advanced' age  he^  began  to  af^y  hua«* 
self  to  the  $tudy  of  the  Hebrew  langua^,  with  a  degi^ee 
of  ardour  which  soon  enabled  him  to  deliver  *  a  ciMiiae  ef 
lectures  upon  it  at  the  college  of  St^Barbe.    In*  the  midst 
of  his  numerous  engagemem^^he  found  leisure  toittpnsfe 
his  '*  Philosophical  Institutions,'*  of  which  -^  Was  pvepar^ 
ing  the  fourth  edition  for  the  press^  when  he  lest  hi»qye*> 
sight.     He  died  at  Paris  in  llS^y  in  the  &3d  ybar  ofvhia 
age.     Bqsiiles  ;his   ^^  Institutions/*  he  was  authbr  ef  Mh 
merous  <f  piscounses/'  which  wore  given  td  4he  pUbMc  in 
the  ^^  Acts,  of  the  University )*'  and  various  *^  MhdioiiPs^^> 
He  assisted  the  l^farned  Maaplef  in  giea%  improfingf^the'^ 
second  edition  of  his  **  Grammatica  Hebmitcai^  ai^^li^' 
aided  him  in  drawing  up  the  CbaldeeyiSyriec,>a«d'£aaM^^. 
ritan  grammars,  which- are  epmbined  in  that«diiion<^        '^. 
POUSSIN  (Nicj^oLAS),  an  eminent  French  patdler^  uwit 
born  at  Andely,  a  little  tdwr^'in  NormaiKly,  in  i59%^    Ws% 
family,  however,  were  originally  Of  Soiasj^lto;   in*wluoh 
city  there  were  some  of  his  relations  ol^rs  in  the  Sresi4 
dial  court.     John  Poussin,  his  father^  was.^of  fioble:eiidrac^\ 
tion,  but  bom  to  a  very  small  estate.,  '  H\s  scH,  seeing  thlri^ 
narrowness  of  his  circumstances,  4etera»i(|ed«^to  suppoft* 
himself  as  soon  as  possibly  and  chi^se  p^nK^ng^  Cur  hia^ 
profession,  having  naturally  a  strong  incUnaticM  to  that  est. 
At  eighteen,  be  went  to  Paris,  to  kam  the  ^ihiimentt  ^ 
it.    A  Poictevin  lord,  who  hjad  taken  a^iijQng^te  ltf«i>;idafed 
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him  with'  Ferdiniind,  a  portrait-painter,  whom  Poiwiin  left 
ia  three  months  to  place  bknself  with  Lallemant,  widi 
whom  he  fitaad  but  a  moii|h :  he  saw  be  should  never  learn 
any  thing  from  such  masters,  and  he  resolved  not  to  lose 
his  time  with  tlftem ;  believing  he  should  profit  more  b^ 
atudying  the  wofks  of  great  masters,  than  by  the  discipline 
bl  ordinary  painters.  He  worked  a  ivhile  iti  distemper, 
and  performed  it  with  extnu>rdinary  facility^  The  Italian 
poet  Marino  bmng  at  that  time  in  Paris,  and  perceiving 
Peossin's  genius  to  be  siipenor  to  the  small  performances 
6n.  which  he  was  employ^,  persuaded  him  to  go  with  him 
into  Italy :  Poussia  had  bdfore  made  two  vain  i^ttempts  to 
undertake  that  journey,  yet  by  some  means  or  other  was 
hiadered  from  accepting  this  opportunity.  He  promised^ 
however,  to  follow  in  a  short  time ;  which  he  did,  though 
not  till  he  had  painted  several  other  pictures  in  Paris, 
among,  which  was  the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  for  the  church 
of  Ndtre^Dame.  Having  finished  bis  business,  he  set  out 
for  Rome  in  his  thirtieth  year. 

lie  there  met  with  his  friend,  the  cavalier  Marino,  who 
irqoiced  to  see  htm ;  and  diat  he  might  be  as  serviceable 
as  be  eouid,  veoommended  him  to  cardinal  Bart>erini,  who 
damred  to  be  acquainted  wildi  him«  Yet  by  some  means 
or  odm,  he  did  not  emerge,  and  could  scarcely  maintain 
biswelf.  He  was  forced  to  give  away  his  works  for  sums 
that  would  hardly  .pay  for  his  colofirs.  His  courage,  how- 
ever, did  not  fail;  he  pvoseeuted  his  studies  assiduou^, 
iFoaalving,  mt>lill  events,  to  make  himself  master  of  his  pro- 
£sisioii.  He  had  littU  money  to  spend,  and  therefore  the 
moiie  leisure  t»  retire  by  himself,  and  design  the  beautiful 
objects  in  Reme^  as  well  anti(|uities  as  the  works  of  the 
iwaoiis  RomaU' painters.  It  is  said,  that  he  at  first  copied 
sskttie  of  Titian*s  pieces,  with  whose  colouring,  and  the 
tooebes  of  whose  landscapes,  he  was  infinitely  pleased. 
It  it  obsesvable,  iadeed,  that  his  first  pieces  are  painted 
jit  a  better  style  of  colouring  than  his  last.  But  he  sood 
shewed,  by  his  performances,  that,  geoerfdiy  speakings 
lie  did  not  mnah  value  the  part  of  colouriiig;  or  thought  he 
Iwew  enoogji  of  it^  to  make  his  pictures  as  perfect  as  he 
itittnded.  He  had  studied  the  beauties  of  the  antique,  th» 
eleganee,  $hm  grand  giisto,  the  correctness,  the  variety  of 
proportiott%  the  adjusteaents,  the  order  of  the  draperie^^ 
the  noUeaess,  the  fine  air  and  boldness  of  the  heads ;  the 
manneriu  tsiistoms  of  tifiies  and  places,  and  every  thinf;  thai 
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it  beauiifal  in  tfie  remains  of  ancient  s'cnlptt!ire,  to  snch  a 
degreje^  that. one  can  never  enough  admire  the.  exactness 
with  which  be  has  enriched  hU  painting  in  all  those  par- 
ticulars. 

Ile,used/i*e<}.uently  to  examine  the  ancient  sculptutes  in 
the  vineyards  about  Rome,  -  and  this  confirmed  him  more 
and  mpre  in  the  love  of  those  antiquities..  He  would  spend 
seTeral  days  together  in  making  reflections  upon  them  by 
himself-  It  was  in  these  retirements  that  he  considered  the 
extraoidinarj  effects  of  nature  with  respect  to  landscapes, 
that  he  designed  his  animals,  his  distances,  bi5  trees,  and 
every  thing  excellent  that  was  agreeable  to  bis  taste/  He 
also  made  furious  qbservatipns  on  the  wprlcs  'of  Raphael 
and  I>omeiuc|pino ;  who  of  all  painters,  in  his  opinion,'  in- 
Tented,  b|93t,  designed  most  correctly,  and'  expressed  the 
passipi;:^!  jo^ost  vigorously  :  three  things,  which  Pbu^shi  es-» 
teem^^.tjbe  pcjst  essentiat  parts  of  pointing.  He  neglected 
oothij)g  that  coM^d  render,  bis  knowledge  in  these  thtfee 
parts,  perfecj^^ :  he  was  altogether  as  QuTious  dbout  th6  ge- 
neral ex|)ression  of  bis  subjects,  which  he  has  iidokited  iVith 
et^ry  thing  that  he  jliougb't  would  excite  the  ^ttentioti  of 
th«.  Uarned.  He  left  no  V^ry  large  tomppsitions  b^hid 
liim  ;..ana  all  ^e  reason  .w^'c&rt  give  for.  it  is,  that  be  had 
no  oppprtunity'to.pkipt'lhemiV,fpr  we  caurfdt  ioiaLgirierihat 
it  v^as  ^r^y*  tiding  more, than  chgticfe,  that  tnad^'brm'iti^lj 
himself  wholly  to  easel  jpieces,'  ofa  sis^e  pi^o^er  fiyr-a'ckbi- 
.p^,  such  as  the  curious  required  of  him.  '     '      .*;'"!    * 

Louis  iXJil.  and  delNoyers,  minister  of'sfete  anc^^tli^et'- 
ifitendant  of  the  bqildings,  ^rote  to  hiiti  af^Rdtri^^t^'ibUi^e 
bin^  to  return  .to  France  ^  to  which  hie  pon^iiited  ^1^  S  ^ 
reluctance.  He  bad  a  pen:iion  assigned  httn,  Sdd^'lod^log 
ready  furnished  at  the  Thuilleries!  He  drew^tHe|:)lcttire:of 
"  Th^  Lord**,  Sapper," '  For  the  cliapel  of  ;fli%  'cistf^'«6f  ^t. 
Germain,  anfl  that  which  is  in  th6  Jesuit^s  tiovfdatb^^ikt 
Paris.  .  He  begaif  ',*  Th^  Labours  of  HferciiV,'^'  ih  fBe  '^1- 
l^cy  of  tb^  Lou.vre.;  but  Vouet's  scho^ul  railing  at,4rin4'3^d 
^is  works,  put  hii^  out  of  humour  with  his  bwpc  ediil 
He  yidfl  ^o  weary  ot  the  tumultiipus  Way  .crjitin^  ki  l^k\ 
wbicjb ,  Qiever  agreed  with  ,him.  For  thes^  rddsiirtS  tiePik- 
cr^ly .  resolved  to  return  to  Kom^,  pr6t(^ndT*g' Jjie  w^t 
1p, s^e  bts^^omestic  affairs. nhd  fetch  bis  ^ife  v'btit  Wbfj^n 
^  was  there,  whether  he  found  himself  in  hi^ptbp^  ^itba- 
tiOR,  or  wafs  q«it%  .pojt  off  froip  aiiy,  ibougb^  q£  r^tMrniog  to 
France  by  the  deaths  of  Richelieu  and  the  king,  which 
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bappeited, about  that  time,  be  never  afterwards  left  Italy. 
He  continued  working,  on  his  easel-pieces,  and  sent  them 
from  Rome  to  Paris ;  the  French  buying  them' very  eagerly, 
whenever  they  could  be  obtained,  and  valuing  his  produc- 

^.^ionsaa  much  as  Ilaphaers.    ,      .   ,: 

Poussin,  having  lived  happily  toj  tns  *|teveniy-first  year, 
died  paralytic  in   1665.     He  married  the  sisteV  of  Caspar 
'Pugbet,    by    whom    he    had    no    children.      His*  estate 
anioqn^ed  to  rjo  more  than  sixty  thousand  livres ;  but  he. 
^lued  his  pa^e  above  riches,  and  preferred  his  abode  at 
I^ome^^wh^re  he  lived  without  ambitipn,  to  fortune  else- 
where.    He  never  made  words  about  the  price  of  his  pic- 
tures i  but  put  it  down  at  the  back  of  the  canvas,  and  it  was 
.  always, given  him.     He  bad  do  disciple.     The  following 
anecdote,  much  illustrates  his  character.     Bishop  Mancini, 
^^ho  ^as  afjcerwards  a  cardinal,  staying  once  oft  a  visit  to 
|iiai  till  it.  was  dark,  Poussm  took  the  candle  in  fif^  band, 
Ii|g|bted  him  down  stairs,  and  waited  upon  him  to^his  coach, 
^he  prelate  was  sorry  to  see  him  do  it  himself^  and  could 
not. help. saying,  "  I  ver^  much  pity  you,  M6ii^ear  Potls- 
sin,  that  you  have  not  one '^ervant.^'^**  An^ct'I 'pity  ybu 
more,  my  lord  J*  replied  Pou§siiU  ^*<ibatypu  have'so  many.*'* 
-    POUsiSIN  (0^SPAR),  whoseyroper/nam^  was DUGHET,' 
wasiborn,  acip^rding  tp^spme  aijthors.' in  France,  in  1600; 
.  according  to  biher^^  at  jtonie,  ip  i  bl 3 ;  nearly  '^the  same 
clifFereooe  has  beeJi  found  in  the  dates  o^  his  d^tb^  which 
some  place  lA  lie?!  and  others  in  1^5.     Whicb  may  hmr^' 
right,  ,it,jis , not, efisy  to  ascertain;  but'tjie  two  lattfer  dates 
.arj6  aqpptea/by  i^h^  authors 'ol' the  Ij)ictiprinairefHistorique. 
JliU  sister  b^ing , married  t^  NfcBolas  Ppitssin,  and  settled 
.  ^i  Itome,  be  trav/d/ed  to  that  place,' pardy  to  visit  her,  and 
^'partly  frop^  a  strpngjofve. of  painting.     Sandrart  says,  that 
.Cr^par  Was  e,m ployed  at  first  only  to  prepare  the  palette, 
^  j>ehcj^,and'colour3,  foi*  Nicholas  j  But,  by  the  instruction^ 
^  an((,f)^anaple  pf  tb^t  gteat  tpa^'ter,  was  so  led  on,  that  be 
^  i^^(}^^pbuined  a  bigb. reputation./  White  he  remained  at 
Bf^me,  fe.dropped,  uis  pwn\name*of  Dughet,  and  assumed 
that  of  P^VVI^Q*  frpm  l\is  orotlier-in-law,  and  beliefactor. 

fi^^^  ^fnfW'^^^^SSr  ^f^i"^^  beeo.one  6f  the^best  painters 

^9^^aQas<;;a,^3^.t^gt,  th^  |has  seen.'  No  paihter  ever 

^tjldied  il'atijm"  to  - bej(t^^  '^Sf^^* « j^articularly  in '  expressing 

|:hg^^^tsi>^Jand-s^j9VmstI    /^    scenies  are  alXvayi  ^eauti- 
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folly  chosen^  and  his  buildings .  timple  and  elegant.  He 
^as  not  equally  skilled  in  painting  figures^  and  frequently 
prevailed  on  Nicholas  to  craw^  them  for  him.  The  con- 
noisseurs distinguish  tliree  different  manners  in  bis  paint- 
ings ;  the  first  is  dry  ;  the  second  is  ^ore  siinpley  yet  de« 
lightfuF,  and  natural,  approaching  more  than  any  other,  to  th^ 
style  of  Claude.  His  third  manner  is  more  vague  and  Unde- 
jBned  than  these,  but  pleasing ;  though  less  so  by  far  than  the 
second.  His  style  is  considered  on  the  whole  by  Mr. 
Mason,  in  his  table  subjoiued  to  Da  Fresrtoy,  as  a  mixture 
between  those  of  Nicolo  and  Claude  Lorraine.  Mr.  Mason 
adopts  the  date  of  1675  for  his  death.' 

POUSSINES  (Peter),  in  Latin  PossiNUs,  a  learned  Jte- 
tuit,  of  Narbonne^  in  the  17th  century,  resided  a  consider- 
able time  at  Rome,  where  he  was  much  esteemed  by  (Jbris* 
tlna,  queen  of  Sweden,  cardinal  Barberini,  and  several 
other  illustrious  persons.  He  understood  Greek  we)(},^,ha4 
very  carefully  studied  the  fathers,  and  has  left  traast^tiqn^ 
of  a  great  number  of  Greek  authors,  with  notes  ^  a 
"  Catena  of  the  Greek  Fathers  on  St.  Mirk,"  Borne,  161Z^ 
fol. ;  and  other  works.     He  cjied  1686,  ag^d  77.  * 

POWELL  (David],  a  learned  Welsh  divine,  was  borri  iq: 
Denbighshire,  about  1552.  .  In  1568^  he  was  sent  to  Ox^- 
ford,  but  to  what  college  is  uncertain.  When  Jesus*Qoilege 
Was  founded,  in  1571,  he  removed  thither  j  apd  took  his 
degrees  in  arts  the  year  following.  In  1576,  he  took  orders,. 
2nd  became  vicar  of  Ruabon,  or  Khiw-Abon,  in  Denbigh-^ 
shire,  and  rector  of  Llanfyllin,  which  last  he  resigned  ill 
1579.     About  the  end  of  the  same  year  he  was  Instituted 
to  the  vicarage  of  Mivod  in  Montgomeryshire,  and  in  158S 
he  had  the  sinecur<^  rectory  of  Liansanfraid,  in  Mechain. 
He  held  also  some  dignity  in  the  church  of  St.  Asaph.    He 
proceeded  to  his  degrees  in  divinity  in  1532,  and  the  sul>* 
sequent  year,  and  was  afterwards  chaplain  to  sir  Henry 
Sidney,  then  president  of  Wales.     He  died  in  1598,  and 
was  buried  in  his  own  church  of  Ruabon.     The  works  pub- 
lished   by   biui   were,    I,  "  Caradoc^s    History  of   Cam- 
bria, wi;;h  annqtations,"  1584,  4to.     This  history  had  beeil 
translated'  from. the  Latin,  by  Humphrey  Lloyd,  but  wa$ 
left  bybim^nhnifhed  at  his  d^ath.      Powel  corrected  and 
augmenteil  the  n^anliscript,  and  published  it  with  notes* 
2,  "  Annofe^tipnQs  in  itlnerarium.  Cambriro,  scriptum  .jpet 
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Silvium  Geraldam  Camlbrensetn/*  Loodon,  15S5.  3.  "  Aij- 
notationea  in  Cambrise  d^scriptioneai,  per  Ger.  Cambr.'* 
4.  "  pe  Britannica  historia  recte  ihtelligenda,  epistula  a'd 
Gut'  FleetWbodutn  civ.  Lond.  recordatorem.**  This  and 
tbQ  former  are  printed  with  the  annotations  oh  the  itine- 
rary. 5.  "  J?onti<ji  Virurinii  Histona  pritannlca,**  London, 
1585/ 8vb.  Wood  sayd,  that  he  took  great  pains  in^cpni- 
piling  a  VVelsh  Dictionary ^  but  died  before  it  was  com- 
jjleted.  '  . 

He  left  a  very  learned  son^  Gabriel  Powell,  who  was 
born  at  Ruabon,  in  1575,  and  educated'  at  Jesus  college, 
Oxford,  after  which  he  became  master  of  the  free-school 
atj^utben,  in  his  native  county. '  Not  however  .finding  his 
^ituatipn  here  convenient  for  the  studies  to  whicli  he  was 
s^ddicted,,  ecclesiastical  history,  and  the  writings  of  the  fa- 
thers, i^e  returned  to  Oxford,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  St. 
Itfary  Hail.     Here  principally  he  wrote  those  works  which 
^^C)^t|red   bim    great   reputation,    especially   among    the 
l^jjt^ns.    i^r.  Vaugban,  bishop  of  London,' invited  him  to 
the  metropolis^ ,  and  made  him  bi$  domestic  chaplain,  and 
would  have  given  Jsitri  higher  preferment  had  hfe  lived.     It 
Was  pr61b2^)y  V^augWn's  successor  who  gave  hini  the  pre- 
bend of  Portpoble,.  in  16*09,' and  the  vicarage  of  Nortnal/, 
ifp  iMjiddl^se^r,  in  ^6 10.     He  died  in  1 6 1 1 .     His  works  enu- 
merated  by  WooS  are^  chiefly  controversial,   against  the 
p^pist^,  Except  one  of  ^wo  in  defence   of  the  silenced 
phritans.     Several  of  th^m,  being  adapted  to  the  circum^ 
$lkrices  <)f  the  tiipes,  went  through  njumerous  editions,  but 
ai%  how  little  known.     Wood  says  he  was  esteemed  a  pro- 
^%y  ^^  learning,  though  he  died  when  a  little  more  thaa 
tlHytty  years  old  (thirty-six),  and  had  be  lived  to.  a  greater 
nlaturil^  .of  years,  it  is  **  thought  he  would  have  exceeded 
the]  famous  Dr.  John  Rainolds,  or  any  of  the  learned  heroes 
Jif  the  age.'*     Wood  adds  that  Re,"  was  a  zealot,  an.d  a  stiff 
IfllHtart"      By  one  of  hifs  wdi^s,  entitled/^  The  unlawfulr 

fifefes'and  danger  yf  Toleration  of  divers  religioas,  and  con 
^J3^.^ — >^ .^^ i.ij-  i ,  motiarc*-"  '*'  1--'-   J-  -  ' 

ainst  tol 

,  ^  puritan  _     . 

»' j>(^VfigLL  (Eii^fARP),  ^learhfed  popish  divine,  was  born 
Ssoiit  the  latter' part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was'edu^ 
catied  at  Oxford.    ^He  appears^  to  have  been  fellow  of  Orie| 
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college  in  1495,  and  afterwards  became  l!).  D.  and  wa» 
accounted  one  of  the  ornaments  6f  the  university.  In  No- 
vember isqiy  I^f  was  made  rector  of  Bledon,  in  the  diocese 
of  Wells,  and  in  July  1503^  was  collated  to  the  ptebeAd 
Centum  9olidorum)  in  the  church  of  Lincoln,  as  well  as  t6 
the  prebend  of  Carleton.  In  1508,  by  the  interest  of  £d- 
mund  Audley,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  he  was  made  preben* 
dary  of  that  church,  and  in  1525  became  preberidary  of 
Sutton  in  Marispo,  in  the  church  of  Lincoln.  In  Novem- 
ber  1514,  Pope  Leo  gave  him  a  licence  to  hold  th^ee  bene- 
fices, otherwise  incompatible.  His  reputation  for  learning 
induced  Henry  VIII.  to  employ  him  to  write  agaitist  Lu- 
ther, which  he  did  in  a  work  entitled  *^  Propugnaduluoi 
summi  sacerdotil  evangelici,  ac  keptenarii'sateramentoruDa 
nnmeri  adrersus  M.  Lutherum,  fratrem  famosum,  ct  Wick- 
liffistam  insignem,''  Loud.  1523,  4to.  This  performance, 
says  Dodd,  was  commonly  allowed  to  be  the  best  that  had 
hitherto  been  published.  There  are  two  public  lettimi^fi-oai 
the  uhiver^itiy  of  Oxford,  one  to  the  king,  the  otber  to  SidMp 
AudleyJ  applauding  the  choice  of  a  pefBon  soiweHquali- 
fied  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  church ;  and  in  thesd  let- 
ters, they  style  him  the  glory  of  their  university,  a,i^d  re- 
commend him.  as  a  p.erson  vrortfay  of  the  highest  pre/erpient. 
But  all  this  CQuld  Qot  protect  hini  from  the  vetigeance  of 
Henry  VII|.  when  he,c%me  to  enoploy  his  learning;  and  zeal 
in  defenceofqa^en'Catberine,aiidth^  supremacy  of  the  see 
of  Rome,  on  both  which  articles  be  was  pros'ecut^,  lianged, 
drawn,  and  quartered  ip  Sraitbfleld,  July.So,  f540,  along 
with  Dr.  Thomas  Abel,  and  Dr,  Ricbara  Fetherstpne,'wb6 
auifisred  on  the  same  account.  He  wrote,  in  defence  of 
queen  Catherine,  '^  Tra,ctatus  de  noii  (cjli&solyendo  Henrici 
/egis  cum  (^Mberin^i  matrimonip ;"  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this 
^yras  printed.  Stow,  indeed,  says  it;  wa?  prinjted  in  4to,  and 
ths^t  he  had  s^en  it,  but  no  copy  is  now  known,  Mn 
Churton,  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Foupde^  of  Brazendse  col- 
lege," iQe.ntions  Dr.  Powell's  preaching  a  Latin  sermon,  in 
a  very  elegant  stylcj  at  the  visitation  of  bishop  Smyth  at 
Lincoln.' 

POWELL  (Griffith),  principal  of  Jesu$  college,  Ox- 
ford, wai^  bcM^n  at  Lans^well  in^  Carmarthenshire,  in  1561, 
|ind  entered  a  commoner  of  Jesu^,college  in  1581,  and  after 
taking  his  degrees,  and  obtaining  a  fellowship,  was  chosef\, 

I  4tl).  Oj(.  vol.  },  new  edit,— Dodd's  Ch.  B[»t.«--.WUli8's  Gi^OicdrAliti 
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pxiqcipal  in  i-613  ;  beiag  theo,  says  Wood,  ^^  accounted  by 

9U  a  iDiost  no^ed  philosopher^  or  subtle  disputant,  and  one 

.,^{^t  acte4  and  drudged  much  as  a  tutor,  mpAerator  and 

adviser  in  studies  anM>ng  the  junioi-su^    He  died  June'^S, 

1^20,.$u)d  was.buried  in  St.  Michael*?  cliiirclh. !   By  "will  be 

,^eft  all.bi^  estai^e,  .aoiQunting  to  betvveeh'  si^  and  ^ven 

bjgiii4/l^d.^QU0ds,^to  tfbe  college,  with  which  a  feJIowsbip  was 

^foiind^.;  H/2 Vrote  **  Ajnalysis  Analyticorum  posterioruoi, 

jieuJ^irbrgtimm  Ari^totelis  de  Demonstralione,  cum  scholiis/* 

OxQlul,3^4f  8vQ,an^  ^^AnalysisUbri Aristotelis  d^  Sopbisticis 

JEli^QfJ^is^Vi  Jifii-  ^594,  reprinted  1598  an*d  1664.  Concera- 

i^  li^^ese  ^wa  fworks/  a  wit  of  the  day  made  the  following 

' .  *  •^'  •  -f  ^.^flStb  PoweilU  for  the  honour  of  his  nation^ 

^  . .  */    >   rrj '  Wrot^  a  book  of  Demonstration. 

^.-..-    ,^  .,.,  ^  And  halting  littlp  eke  to  do,     . 
f , .  ,<   '  ,4 ,        /  ^f  wrote  a  book  of  Elenchs  too." 

>';oTTbere^is)iii0re  wit  than. truth  in  this,  bowev/pr,  for  his 
f]officd  as  piirtik$;ipalengeosiJed.6q,inuch'oJfrbi$*ti[^as  iu  pre* 
-i^eol  tilnv  from^  pfjeparing  for  the  press  otbjer  treatises  which 
Iw  bad'^writtfittrf^  .  ^     .     '.  /  .;  •  • 

V*  V^bwtlX  ^(i§i^  ^Q^nJ,  ari  emififetit  iaWyer^  and'an  up- 

/right  judge,  was?  a  native  of* Oloticest^^  which  city  he  re- 

^presented  in  gai^flSmelit  in '1693.     H^was  called  to  the 

coif  ^pri(  2i.  'ifeSs,  appointed  a  jusUtee  of  "tbe'cotijiaioo 

pleas  jfpnf  21,^1^87,'^^    which  time ^he  received  the  h'o- 

norir  of  KnigbthQ<i|^,  ,an^  was  reftetoved* -to  the  court  of 

fcYng's  bench^  Apjii  26  ?h  tfife  following  year.  '  He"  sat  iij 

.ihat  court  at  the  meiiiQifible  trial  of 'the  seven  bishops,  and 

naving    declared    against   ihe   king^s    dispensing  power, 

,^.M,  Pv.    .,       .3,^   ^.^     '-'--office  i«  Jm;^i688jbut 

the  common 'pleas,'  Oct 
ced  hitif  to  <&e  queen's 
bench'  June.-.lS,   ftoi,  v.bere  be"  siat   unt3  bis- death,  at 
tyloucester^;  on;  his  retiiVn  froip  Ba^h;  'JuiTe"r4^,  1713,  far 
"advanced  in  life.?  'He  was  reckoned  asoilhd  la^vyer,  and 
m  private  was  to  ttie  last  a  Wari  of  a  cbeerftil^  fece^ous*  dis- 
position.    Swift,  inone  of  his  letters,  mentions  his  meeHiig 
^tb' bim^'a;t  t'o^  ajid  calls^him^'irf  Mil  fellovr 

\w^4^htgrey^airs,  who  ^as  the  merriest  old-gentleman  I  ever 
%'aVy.   sboke  pleasing  things,  ^ahd   cihuckled   till  be  cried 

,,       .    »  AtU.  Ox*  voU  L 
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s^ain/'  In  his  time  the  laws  agauist  ivitfibditaft:  being 'iin* 
repttledp  one  J^ane  Wieomao  w^s  tvictd.  before  hitn,.«nd  hmt 
advecMOries  swore  that  $he  oould  fiy :  ^^  Pxri toner/'  saidvoisr 
judge,  *^  caii  you  fly  ?'^  ^*  YfW,  my  fiord."  V  Weil  thetl 
yt)u  »iaj$  there  is  no  law.  against. flying'*'  '.  .1 

PO^£l](4>  (iWiLLUM  S.iA(U£L)>  ao  Enfliab  dime  of 
good  abilities,  wa^born  aA  Cis^^bester^  Sepk  27«  1717  ;  ad^ 
mitted  of  St..J^n'acoUege5.Qaiiifafidge^aQ  i7S4 ;  and,  hati^ 
iDg  taken  tb^  degree  ^f  bachelor  of  aETtsinl739^  eleafcffd 
feUow  of  it  in  March  11140.  In  l741,.b^  was  uktn  ititb 
the  family  of  lord  Tbwn^hend,(.aa  private  tutortp  bis.seistiii^ 
aoi>  Gharl^s  Towi»be.nd,  afterwards  chancellor  of  tbi9  efl&* 
chequer ;  and  was  prdain^d  deacon  and  priest  at  the  atA 
of  the  year,,  when  he  \yas  i^sti^ii^ted  to  tfaoriectory  of  QkA^x 
kirk  in  Norfolk,  on  lord  Townsbend*s.  presentation*  .  He 
returned  to  iCoUege  the  year  after,  and  beg^an  to  read  .lec*^) 
tures  a^  an  assi$tapt  to  the  tutors,  Mr.  WrigUy  and.  Mn* 
Tul^t^ll;,b^tbec^i2^.hiDM^f  Pfii^P^l^tHtpr  i    1744.   Hei 

tppkt^/5,4)?B**^9f^^'>*9^^^^'^.^^^^^^Si^  ^'^'^^  audio  17 W* 
W35  ini?iiU|t|t^  tp,tJie^^r^Ho^.j9if  l^tib^r4i,>p.t,|^ergifti^  lofd 

TojYijshpqd,,  ;  In. .17 57  J^e,  ^as.c^^at^d  A  Sh  -  .ll}<;il7§iuhf. 

left  poUeg^^  s^d  ;tQp|i  a^  hoi^e  iq  U^ndot) ;  /bu|  d^d.  opt  te^ 

sign  his  fellowship  till  1763.     In  »Jan.,l7i6^^  h|e  ^as  eleet«lN 

Ihdster  of  bis  college,  ^nd  was  .chosen  vice^GtoiK^llQtroT 

the  university  in.  November,  following.     The  *y ear  ^0?er,  ht* 

obtained  the  archdeaconry  off  Colchester^  fi^,  in  %76B;i 

\lras  instituted  to. the  rectory  of  Freshwater  in.  the  lyfe. 

of  Wight. ,  tie  died,  Jan.  iJ,  177;5,  and  was  iijiteri^  in  the* 

bhapel  of  St^*  John's  college^  ,    ..     .1   .-..* 

The  preceding  sketch  ;9  taken  from  ^n  a^^^Wetn^nbi 
prefixed  to  a  volume  of  his  **  Discourses  otn^HriousisiibM 
jects,'^  published  by  his  frietid  Dr.  Thomas  Qalguyi:  *?iifbich  i 
Discourses,''  says  the  editor,  "are  not  publish^ for^'tb^n 
tredit  of  the  writer^  but  for  the  benefit  of  his  rea^x^V-^^L 
tieciaily  that  class  of  readers,  for  whom  ,tbey  wejre.^ieijlto 
intended,  the  younger  students  in  divinity...  TheauthotfiW 
reputation,*^  be  adds,  ^'  stands  on  a  mjuch  wider  bottoni  i^^ 
whole  life  uniformly  devoted  to  the  interests  p6  sound^pUt^v 
losdphy  and  true  religion."  ^  .      .;:-3i 

The  oflSce  of  master  of  the  college,  say^  Mr.  C<^|e^Ad 
maintained  with  the  greatest  reputation  and  honour  to  biiOa-); 

1  Ndble's  ContiniiatioB  of  Graoger. — Burnet's  Own  Times.-'Kichols's  E^itioa 
•f  Swifti  see  Iftdf iu 
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tjAfy  JSnd'tteiit  and  advantage  to  the  society.    Some  yean 

btfore  he  "attained  this  office,  a  relation  with  whom  be  had 

very  little  tfc<![aalnfance,  and  less  expectation  from,  Charlite 

Ri^nolds^  of  Peldom  Hall^  €m{.  left  bim  the  estate  and  ma«- 

»or  of  Petdon  Hall  in  £^s€«,  td^ther  with  other  states  at 

Little  Benttiey  in  the  same  ebunfy ;  atid,  adds  Mr*  Cole,  t^ 

^o  him  ju&tice  he  well  deserved  it,  for  be  was  both  hospi^ 

tabte  and  geYieroos,  and  'being  a  single  man  had  ainpte 

'j&eam  to^ exercise  bis  genero^ty.     in  Feb.  17*73,  when  St. 

John's  eotlege  had  agreed  to^  undertake  two  very  expensive 

WorkS)'  the  new  casing  the  firsif  court  with  stone,  and  laying 

outtt^ir  gardebs  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Mr. 

iBro^n/  who  tK>ld'lh^m  that  his  plan  would  cost  thein  at 

least' iiOO?.  ibe  ftift^ter  yeconfimended  an  application  to  thos« 

opalent^^er^otii^  tirho  4iad  formerly  been  members  of  the 

<eollege^  ^ttd  told  the  fellowsnhit  if  they  thbugfat  proper 

aotibafe#%tf^:application,  and- open  a  subscription,  be  would 

iM^in  ^t^vCntb  a  d6nation  of  SOOi.  wh^ch  he  immediately 

|»ubscrJb^.'     On  all-  sttcfh  occasions,  where  thie^  iionour  and 

rejpuitatioH  of  his  cdiege,  or  the  universTtVy  'v^as  coocerned, 

tM  one  display e9d  his  liberality  teo^  tn  'xfad  iiimptuiEHiftiiess 

and  el«ghtice  of  hisf  enteitaitftheht^*  butin't>ther  cases  be 

wttsfhsgal  and'obeon^raiifcal.'' - 

The  tate'e^tdyrated  "pdet^  Mr ;  Mason/  in  his  life  of  Whiter 
tmkdy  tA^i  '6ceasion  ^x)  "pay  a  -high  *  compliaient  to '  Dn 
PotweM  on  thtft  part  6f  hisr  Utteriry  fcharactclr  donderrting 
wtii^h  h€f  may%e  thfotlght' the  least  liable  to  be  mistaken^ 
and  p¥on^nc^  Dr-'^Pev^lPs^  taste  in  works  of  imagination 
to  have  been  as  correct  as  bis  judgment  was  in  matters  of 
lA^ftt  dtettufsfe  speculation.  '^  "Ytef  this  taste,**  adds  Mn 
fA^mrrf^^}Bthka!f3  appelated  to  be  Native  and  bis  own  :  he  did 
iibt^sfeem  to  baive^  bt'dhght  it  #lth  hitti  fit>jii  a  great  school^ 
Doi*  to  h^^  beentktight  it  by  a  celebrated  master.  He 
ne^fer  d^alt  iVi  the  indisterimhyate  excito^ions  of  ixcdient 
and  'MMi¥fU  y  but  if  he  fcit  a  beauty  in  an  author,  was  ready 
vri'rh  ^  rne^bh  why  h^ felt  it  to  be  such:  a  circmxistsince 
%i^icb^thosi^  persons,  who,  'with*  iny self,  attended  his  lec- 
ttr^^xdhH^  Pdettes  of  Arif^totle;  will  both* acknowledge  and 
reflect  upon  with  pleasure.** 

'Hb  published  works  consist  of  the  volume  above  men-* 
tioned, '  editfed  by'Dr.  Balguy,  which  conftiins  three  dis- 
courses preached  before  the  university ;  thirteen  preached 
in  the  college  chapel ;  one  on  public  virtue  i,  three  charges 
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to  the  clergy  of  the* archdeaconry  of^ Colchester;  and  his 
*^  Disputatio"'  on  (aikiog  his  4o€tor's  degree.  TOiie  of  his 
^iscQurseiy  relative  to  ^ubscriptioa^  was  first  .preached  on 
coaimeQcement.  Sunday  in  1757^  and  being  reprinted  in 
1772,  when  an  appliuftioii^  tp  parliament  on  the  matter  of 
a^ibscription  was  in  agita^oo,  ivas  atJtempted  to  be  answered, 
probably  by  the  autbor  of  the  ^^  ConfessionaV'  in  a  pamph- 
let entitled  ^^  Remarks  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Powell's  §eci9p;i, 
&c."  but  of  this  we  do  not  know  that  he  took  any  QQ^^^, 
coolenting  himself  with  thia  reprint  of  his  sermpg,  wiujdb 
was  the  fourth  edition.  .  He  had  spoken  his  i^entin^en);i9,  md 
had  no  torn  for  controversy.  He  act^d  the  ^ame..pg^j't.jla 
Inst  college;  during  the  controversy.  in.l77;2  he  qall^ 
aU  his  scholars  before  him^  and  submitted  t^Oi,tb^m  tfa^e^  jce^ 
state  of  the  case  relating  to  their  .subscriptiQii,  ,WJ^.J,?if^  i^ 
with  them.  In  1760,  Dr.  PoweU  publi^^d  0.bi5ej;y;|t,i9ps  .^ 
^^Miscellanea  AiuLlytica^"  which  wfts  tixj^  b^inni^^^^i^^a 
«oDtroveiBy . that  prodpc«d.m^y.pamp)^)eifi  Y^to^y^  to  the 
JLucasian  professorship  fi^.inatbemittic$  ai.Cam^rid^^  ym^ 
JVfr.  Wariog  waa  elected.  /,  \    .  4^%.r, 

^  A  letter  o£.Mf.  Marklaii4's  having  ,I)^en.pi^l^)is))c4  in  the 
^>  Anecdotes  J  of  Bowyer^?'  r^^eainf  .^n.JOr,  f  qvjejl  #p,i£j  be 
had  died  rich  in  consequence.  Qf  ,i^gjpMt(^iQQ^  ^)}A  i^ 
heeo  saving  of  his  iiiQi»ey<to.tbe.4a4t,^prod.M<^|9ct.^{$atisf^c- 

toity  defence  of  him  fc^m.a  meinber  qJP  jSrt.  ^P^VtliSP'^^S^* 
.part. of  whifoh  it  is  bnt  JMstii:^  to  Dr.  Pow^U'^  i^eipo^y  lo 
o^W*  '**i^^  *«  true)!',  fUj^s  tl^is^wrijt^jTi  'Stl|^^  X).r,,^p,\«fe]l 
died:io  very^uent  ciiKsiimat^UC^^;  )>ut>  tti^.,gmate^^^,pairt 
df  b«r  fortune  wasilefi  to  him  iiv.^  7.59  b^  Mj;.  J^eyi}^4^  ,a 
relation)  of  his  nftotber,  aod  the  rem^iiulier  'vv^^,\h^  -Wf^l)* 
Earned  fraitsr^f  hisilftboiirs  in  ,eduj(;atiflg  bif  PJPiP*'^;  ^Wfe 
tutor.     During  itbe  -ten  years  .^e  w^s  xnasf^e^r,  j^Jive^.iVi 

, great. splendour  ftnd:.  aaagnifiicence,  and  had  co^ud^f^^]^ 
diramisbod  his  private  fortune  before  his  deat,b^  njh^l^rit 
was  deterwdoed;  to  rebuild  ik^  first  pourt,  h^  ^epe^pqi^y 
made  a/present  of  :AOQ/.  ig^tlie  society:  to  spv^ral  unc}^-' 
gvaiduatisa  be  cteca^ionally  gave  i^um^tof.mpney,  /^Qcj^,]^ 
otfa^ra  IveirallQwedi.ani^ual  $ti|^ends  to  euabliQ  them  to  qp^- 
piece  their  studies:  at  his  own  expence  be.  I;^stp^e.d  pn^^ 

'«ipoo.tbQie  wba^di^u^iiished  themselves  at^t^ie  pAil^ljc^e^ 
animiiond.  tffn  bis  will,  which  had  been  made  a.  q^f}sL 
derable  time  before  his  death,  he  bequeathed  lOOO/.  to  hi^ 

*  frimid  Dr.  Balguy  ;  to  3ix  actp$Ll  fellows^  to  ten  wbo  h%4 
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been  fellows,  and  to  four  who  had  only  been  of  the  col- 
lege, 100?.  each  ;  and  to  Potrr  fellows  bis  books."  * 

POWNAL'L    (fr&OMAs),  a  gentlemari  oJP  considerable 

.  Jearliihg  and  politickl  knowledge,  was  born  in  1722,  and 

edatared  at  LincbTtf.  '  His  first  appeateiice  in  public  life 

was  when  appointed  secretary  to  the  commissioners  for 

trade  and  plantations  in  lV45;'^bjects  with  whifeh  he  must 

have  made  himself  eariy  acoulinted,  \as'he  hsftl  hot  yet 

jteached  W^^Wenty.fotirth'ydat/    In'iyss  he  v^ent  to  Ame- 

.Tica,  aSJ^in  the  tollot^^mg  .^ea'r  Was  fconc^rWetl'tn  a  tnratter 

WhidhVveritudly  prov'fed  of  ^reat  importance'.     At  the  be- 

Jtimiing  of;  Wh^t  has  b^enlcalled  the!  ieven  yeits^  war  with 

France,'  wfeich*  qomiliehced'in  America/  in  1754,  two  years 

^^iieforfe  it  Broke  out  in  "Etirop^,  a*  number  of  persons,  styled 

fcotntniss'iorlfers.  \}hif)giiepvd^  from  each  colony,' assembled 

^t'Aibiiny;to^ConsSderdf  defending  themselves  against  thfe 

''t!)fhni!lli\ '  "who  *w6r^    making   alari^ihg*ei4crdaohtii€nts   on 

^tHe^f  bi(p8:-sfetttiehlfents^.'THfs  aisfembly  ms  balled  th^r  Albany 

'  C6ri^e8S,"iind  iJe^ttifetlfe*  pl'efe^ettt^fttr  ^a«<bthtr  more 

rmarkable  congress  established  rk'tiS^te^^^kumniW  ill  5. 


td'ldrd  Halifai,  the  iecFe'ta^yW  fetate;  oiiUhe^ubjijct;  in  1754. 
.^t'hH  rHAii  wh^6h  the^congrfess'had'iA  vi^  Wasj^c^tforma 
'gVeat  ccSuntil^'o'f  depiities  from  tfU  the*  ctrtortiesi,  With  a  go- 
veJrnpr-geiieral  to"  be  af5pointed  by  the  crown,  and  >em^ 
J)bwerta  ^(6  tate  measures  for  tii^' common  safety,  and  'to 
tsLiik  mone^'fofthtf  ejfecution  of  ^heirdeilgns;    The  minis^ 

seeing  that 
ig,  they 
colonies, 
siibject  ofHteliWration  to  'tbeif  own-  account, 
^FA^%i^«uVJ3o<e' they  sent  <^         proposal,  dvat  the  con- 
-^^^ss  sftSuld  h^  assisted  ih  theircn/nsiflerfttiofnsby  two  of 
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because  ii'gi^e  tbe  'Mit&li  parliament  a  power  to  foLi  the 
Golotiies.'    Altfaougtt  M^  Powpall  did  bbt  agree  witb  tbe , 
inhiistry'iq  Ihe  Whole  ei^tent  of  their  proposal^  yet  they' 
thodght  hita  85  ^U  acqui^lnted  with  th^  affairs  of  the^^co- 
lotiie^i  that  in  175t  they  ^appointed  liim  governor  of  Mas]- 
aachtiflett's  bay.  :>       ' 

After  two  years''^  re'sicfeh'ce, '  some  poHtita)  difference 
whfa  some  qf  tl^e  leading  men  Of  the  prorince,  induced 
him  to  sgl^dt  to  be  Recalled ;  arfd  in  1759  he  succeeded 
Mr.  i^ernard  as  governor  of  New  Jersey ;. but  he  retained 
his  i^ost  a  very  short  time,  being  almost  imnaediate^  ap-. 
pointed  governor,  captain -general,  and  viccradmiral,  of 
South  Carolina.  Here  b^e  continued  until  1761,  when  bt^ 
was  recalled,  at  bis  own  desire ;  and  on  bis  artivallti  Lon<- 
■don,  he  was  appointed  director-general  of.  the  office  of 
controul,  with  the  rank  of  coloqel  in  tbe  army?  under  the 
command  qf  prince  Ferdinand,  in  Germany.  At'tbe  ^pcl 
of  the- war  he  returned  to  England,  where  bis  Accounts  ^ 
were  etamined,  and  passed  with  honour.  ' '' 

At  the  general  election,  1768^  he  was  chosen  tcOTCsen- 
tatlvi  ip  parliament  for  Tregony  in  Cornwall,  and  iq  1775 
fofMihehead  in  Somersetshire,  and  on  all  cc6asidn.s  vigo- 
rously 9pposed  the  measures  which  led  to  the  war  'with 
America ;  and,  frotn  the  knowledge  which  he  was  supposed 
to  hfve  acquired  ip  that  cpuntry,  was  listened  to  with  at- 
tention. Of  the  importance  of  his  speeches  hb  had  him* 
self  a  considerable  opinion,  by  his  sen^ling  th^m  in  ibanu- 
script,  to  be  printed  in  Allnon's  Parliamentary  Registei*. 
^e  is  also  said  to  have  assisted  that  bookseller  in  his  ^^me^ 
rican  Remembrancer,^'  a  periodical  paper  which  .ebtitained^ 
all  the  calumny,  as  well  as  all  the.  arguments^'  whidh  tber 
opponents  of  the  measures  of  administration  coi^ld  ^rio^*. 
together.  At  the  general  election  in  17^0.  He  rei^r'^d  ird^ ' 
parliament',  and  resided,  in  his  latter  years,  at 'B^tI]^'\vKyre 
be  died  Feb.  25,  1805,  iti  the  83d  year  of  bis  a^^,  if  our 
date  of  his  birth  be  correct.         '  ^^  ''''''"^'  ' 


secondly,  in  l7B4j  to  Mrs.  Astell,  of'  fiveiroh-hotise,  ik 
Bedfordshire;  but  had  tip  issue  by  eith^^.     .        •  ■  -    ^^  ^  " 
Re  had  a  vigorous  and  comprebensive  tni^d^  *  Which  by  k 
liberal  education,  and  constant  cultivation  during  a  lorig 
series  of  years,  was  furnished  with  an  uncommon  fund  of 
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various  knowledge,  both  as  a  poUticiati  and  antiqiuiTy ;  bu^ 
not,  in  both  charactevs,   without  some  ^ingulax  opinionm^ 
His  works  were  very  numerous^    The  ficst,  and  most,po« 
pular,  which  went  tiirough  several  editiops,  wasjiis  ^f  A<i|i 
minisiratiou    of  the   CJolpmes,'*    ;2^*0i&serv:ajtian#^  6ii  i 
Bread  Bill,  which  he  introducMin  parliament ii^nd,.3«>^ 
^'  Of  the  Laws  an().  Coa^issions^of  Sewers  ;^'  both  priu^^^ 
but  not  pt^blisbed.  .  4.  An  ^rpnical.  pao^phlet,    eiititled 
'<  Considerations  on  the  iadign|ty.fsufFered  by  tjbe  Crown,  * 
and  dishonour  brought  upon  j(he.  Nation,  by  the.Marv^agoi,. 
of  his  Eoyal.  Highness  the  Dqlke.  pf  Cumberland^  with .  an.. 
English  subject,"    1772/ 4to.     5.  A  pamphl/et  pn  f* The ' 
Ughprice  of  Bread,"  &c.  1774,  Svo,     6.  "A Topogra- 
phical Description  of  such  parts  of  North  America  as  are 
contained  in  the  annexed  map  of  the  middle  Bvitish  Colo- 
nies, &f:.  in  Tfloxth  America,"   1776,  folio.     7.  *^  A  Letter 
to  Adaofi  Snaith,  LL.D;  F.R.  S."  respecting  hia  "Wealth 
of  Natiops,"   1776,  4to,     8.  ^*  Drainage  and  N?ivigatioii 
but  one  united  work,'*  1776,  .8vo,     9.  "  A  Treatise  oj  the 
study  of  AnX^qi^es,**  1782^  avo.'   10.  *<  A  Memorial  a^- 
dressed  Iq  the  Soy^eigns  of  Anicriea,'V  1782  *.  r  i  |.  «  Twfl[. 
MenipriaV^  wittian  explanatory^  Preftjiye A*    .12.  *^  M^ino-. 
rial  addressed  to  tb^  Sovereigns  pf  £uf o{)^  and  the  At^n- 
tk,"  1783.   13.  "  Pfopps^iopfnpnding.UiHv^r^lty  ?r^ 
^or^hif)^  for  AicQt^itecturci»  i?;3jiptipg,/ai^  Sculpture^'*  .1786^, 
14.  "  ApjWfjr  tq  a  Letter  pn^t^  Jiita^^  /.'^S.  "  Kp- 

tices  ^«d  I^^spription;^  of  A^jUqijiit\f!s  ^f  t^i^  proyin^cia  t^^ 
maM  of  i^aifl,  ;^0W  Prorepce>.L^ng«^qc,  ajpd  p^uphi^y  V. 
wi^^  Dlsse^t^tio^s  iOQtlie  su^aius  of  W^ic^  thcitse  ji^j^^n|r? 
rilars  f  tpncj  (an  ^ppendUx^  d(e^<?ti;iliir^  the  ft<ww  P^ths  a^^- 
Tbernfif^^  discoyerj^d in  17^^4,f[at  j^a^nweilefi,**   1787,  4tbt^ 
16.  *^  An  Antiquarian, Itom^nce,,^etjd?avo,i^^^ 
JiUje  by,  Vl?^Mf u  the  mpst^npient  pepp^^  and^tfieprDceiffiQns 
of  tjk  e^jieft  inhabifanic^y  of  ^i^rppe,  owiy  be  investjgatediV 

Remains  of  some  RomUn  Antiquitj^^^flttg;Mp[jin';|t^^y  of 


of  Antiquaries,  of  ji^rh^cJ^  Jbe^.^^;^  chosp.^  a^ieUpw  iqt^??^ 


«  In  a  letter  to  Mc  l^khols  be  mjs.  <f  This  li  the  best  tbio^p  I  ever  wrote.'' 
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been  the  author  of  <<The  fiight^7ln«9ffe9^rrMA  Dufe)fV»of 
Govern metitSyM  conoertted  in  the  affittriiff  ikb^jEa^t  jiulte^/" 
1781,  8vo.  ^Mntellectual  Physic^^Miv.Esh^ifj^ntetxii^itbe 
nature  of  Being;*  4to,  liSQ3 ;  and  a  ^<  T^mlUeion^OM  4g^'' 
.  His  brother,  JqBn  Pownall,  was- ako.  ^D:  aoj^quai^f 
and  coutributed  a  few  articles  to  tfa^  Arcbfeologia.  He  died 
July  17,  1795,^  .     v  \     .     .  -     i  :,. 

POYNET,  orPONET  (John),  successively  Wabop.of 
Rochester  and  Winchester^  in  the  -reign  of  Edward  VI* 
was  born  in  the  county  of  Kent,,  aboutctbe  jreac:IM^and 
was  educated  in  King's  college*  Cambridgf^  ^  wt^sre.'  bis. 
adversaries  allow  he  was  distingoished  for  bi4  IjBaroing/  He 
was  not  only -skilled  in  Gr^iak  and  Latin^  buiiinisoiveof 
the  modern  languages,  particularly  ItaJiauiAnd  Dtttcb*^  In 
early  life  he  proved  himself  an  able  matbfPiaiti&kin.and 
mechanist.'  He  .constructed  ^  clock,  wbioh/poinlod  both 
ID  the  hours  of  the  day,,  the  day  of  the  moutb^.  tbeiatg9;of 
Ihe  Zodiack,  the  lunar  variations^  end->'lhe  •fidea^iiKhiO'h 
was  presented. to  Heoiy  YIIL  and  oonaidei«d]by:hii0£>aAd 
others  as  a  irery  {efttraordiDary>  {lerfordaatu^  H/3^lJin^  •  who ' 
is  seldom  partial  to.tfaei  iesciy  dp^iglidbif^mlsDi^JellajW^ 
that  he  was  *'  welirstudied  wathth0*ancient'jMhienii-''iu  ^'  ^. 
.  At  wbattUBe^beiitaibiUsdii:!^  prtnd^i)!^^ 
tion  is  unoertain  ;!biitjiinap|Dead3«hat4eawas  cftfraoufei^ed^^a 
champion/ for  that  greAt  ihiM)^..iB)Abe  ioegimiJogHoC  tbe 
reign  of  Edwards  VLniuhecfk  hei«fA9'  aMM)e)ibidM)ipl  of ^R^-* 
Chester,  although  eoJy  i  w^diis.  3 3dt)i^ar«,' 'J  ;Ue »  yyast  ithen 
D.D.  and.  chaplain  I  to  ajwhbbhop/Orainier^jiWbea.Gac* 
diner  was  deprived,,  he^  vyaai.tfaet  &lltiwa0g'..3teft|^i '4i59i, 
translated  to  Windiesteit^TaAdvwaaolie  of  it^e/bi^bopii Ap- 
pointed to  make  a  new  code  «af  .eccleaiaslida(t,lam«(^I)eiiBad 
frequently  preaehed  before  Jiiiig£dwardyjvbo|i.pn  aoc0!imt.6f 
his  zealous  efforts  for  ^  icpfontrnkticmv  destcad^lmtvbo^Aiight 
have  the  above  dignitsesi  He  had  before  .tbis^ohow^er, 
some  lesser  prefermeiit./'By  NeWoourt  we  tiimW  that.  Gran- 
jDoer  gaverhim  theirectoryrof  St  MiohaeliQiieeobitbes^iLoti- 
don,  Nov.  15,  1543,  which  bfi'hGl^,\  iniVomffHnAtnh  ^^tt. 
May  15,  1551,  \Yluen  be^asfig^^aslaled  to^Wincbe^tetw^H^ 
was  a  frequent  preacheV/  ao^iwuotel  several  trealiafey.ip  4^ 
fence  of  the  Reformat'toni;  but  his)  nnost  •  remarkable^>f>^" 
formance  was  what  is  donnnonlyu^alted  ^f  Kiqg  £dwarSfs 
CatechisnV  which  appeared  in  1553,  in  two  editions,'  the 
one   Latin,  the  other  English,  with  the  royal  privilege-^ 

I  Njchols'i  Bowyer,  toI.  VI IK 
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^fbat  ft  wo*  not  batftily  adoipMed^  howdvieTV  tpp^sits  by  king 

EAw^d'^,  Iet)t0r  iprefi««(t(todty  )W'i»brab  kesapjiMf^  iWben 

^he«ie  xras  p9e«ented  or^to^osv  idAfd'^pes^m^Ay  a>«i)9rt  and 

pb5^n6  order  of  datechisme^  ^^tMtieii^b^  aocsfUjiBe^'goillye 

wd.l6«UYied  mati  t  w€€oaiitAlted>ibe.debatiD9e.aii4  diligent 

examihatbft  tbenei^fto  ^ertamibyaboiKpea  aodfotfaef  baraed 

lAen,  wbose  jadgooent  we  bave  in  greate  6stiaiat]Qn.''^Tbis 

cateohMnvbars  been  attributefd  td  Nt>^H>bLa£dtfabilQhi  ex^ 

tc^ltemtr/bitgtapher  of  tbatneooriQeoii  diirineooomskliepstit  as 

'ttttqnclstibiiakty  Pbynet-8,  aldu:tu^hi^(hRfeU*)ta)bfmlffiJk& 

it  iiitaibis(mn>eBtec4)i5ia.'     '  •  .;   /    i         u-     ..»  - 

'(  Whetf^qiieet)  Mary'  caoieitcv  the  otoiiriiyiPoyxiet^«whh 

'■nwn^^fAievBf  retired  to>Strasfaurgby  :\vberb  he  diedjAt{iril>l  I, 

)fi556s  iidl  Cjuite-foi^ty  yea!r&  of  %g6.  '  Dodd  aayip  JoeiJi^s 

oblt^^itoleawi England  for  trea^nable  .praalicaasi;  as^be 

ImnI  'DiA;  ontyienceuraged  Wyat?s  rcbeUiotiy  ibut^peisbimHy 

ap<p#tred)  m  tAi>e  field  against^tfae  qiieen  add^goT^iiainnent. 

^bkai^'be'JCftieU' bufno'tiseaoon  anas  iTeces3a])yib»  ^cendcr 

'£«gfcindan  ^(iisafe  place  for  sL  <^)rvQRi  ^sd  eealxmaicnrt^e^ve-* 

fbrmation>iIa  pfofeased  *  ef panenrti  >  oi^j&irdiiieK^  ^amd^iifba 

Mioo^edediftevv^natb^l  pr^laas  iQfithe^eeiO&SrVnitcfileater. 

Strype  intoMisin)  tbatiiaifnediate^on^ther  acfiestfioeaef 

Marj^^  biibop^Pc^iiM'ifai  cyectetiaMimpoaoitddf  Add  de- 

^.pri^ed  o^epiiecrpaoy^^fbrlieiiigf^nsicricd,    ;Ui9idoubts  whe^ 

tbe^'be  e^efs^iMiib  ooacernedwith  Wys|t^^but;8^y9^«beDwa8  a 

gl'e£lt>ff^lidot(^:tbi0  leacffiedABcbam.  ■'Mihvev.ac^Qseshim 

^UigHrng>kMrayia  gfreetfi amber  of/ Uie  iiiDat  vubiabto.  pos-p- 

iesdiens'df  thei^see^^^Wioehester.     He  aootues  bimialfto 

ef  i>eing^raii.tiiitolenin&3pirit|'  and  that  beperaeouted  tbe 

learnt  iipbyaidaOy  Andrew  Bor^«     Brord^  however,  <nias 

grnkj^oiimeg^fkuett^  wbich  it  was'.not.uiiiMcooiieg.iniiis 

diooeaani^o^iinilib.'    If  I^yoeit  was  Jntoiesan4,*«Hn£^sliall 

#ei8ay»(6fi«beh&t»drite9  ofthepopisb  bistoiHanflJ  ^    i 

•  »^e($ide9^ithe'<^'iCateobisfiil7   already,  .snentioeed^ ;>lnsbop 

PoyilenuiWafftb^tiMitborof:  A.  <^  A  Trogedie  or  Bnlogfbuof 

tbe'ufi^tiatnrped'priaiacieof  tbf  bishop  of  Rons,"  tram- 

iM^dnfiHiJMNBemardOdiiittiV'  '^^d,  Svo.  2.  ^^  A^iotahle 
SJbroooh'CconoeMiiiig  tbe-  rygfat.  use  of  tfae  Lordes  Supper,*' 
fr^.^pr^Ksbedibieforetbeliivigat  WeaiimnfteV  15S0^  avo. 
W4ieH<%bro0d^  ha  wrotci,  jwhicb  was  published  the .  year" 
•oiteir^  this  death,  k'  lti»atibe^(en  tbe  same  subject,  icntitled 
*^  Dkrlecticdfl' viff  borit  et  litetati  de.Feritate,  natura,  atque 
a ab&tanti a  corporis  et  sarnguinis  Cbristi  in  Eucharistia  ;**  in 
«rbich^  Bayle  says^  he  endeavoured  to  recpociie  the  LiU? 
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therani  and  Zuiogltans.  3*  ^A  8h<irt  TrMlii9  of. 
tique  Power*  and  of  the  true  obedienoe  wbici)  8u>jei:fee9oive 
to  kynges  aod  other  civile  goveroouvi^  with  an  exhortat 
cion  to  all  troe  naturall  Englishe  men,  coiDpyled  hj 
D.  I.  P.  B.  R.  V.V.  ue.  Dr.  Joba  Poyeeli,  biabop  of.Ba^ 
Chester  aod  Wiiichester/'  1556,  3to.  The  oooteiil*  of 
this'  may  be  seen  iu  01dys*s  Catalogue  of  Pamphle^ls  in 
the  Harieian  Library,  No.  409.  It  was  repcioied  io.  1639 
and  1642 ;  which  gave  a  suspicion  that  it  eaotaiiied  tienti* 
ments  rlqpecting  queen  Mary,  which  at  this  tiiiie  were 
thought  applicable  to  a  far  milder  sovereign.  Dr.  Poyeet 
wrote  **  A  Defence  for  Marriage  of  Priests,'*  I5i>9j  8vo ; 
and  has  been  thought  the  author  of  an  anawer  to  the  popish 
Dr.  Martin  on  the  same  subject,  entitled  *^  An  Apologies 
fully  aunswering,  by  Scriptures  and  anoeant  doctors,  a 
blaspbemose  book,  gathered  by  D.  Stephen  Gardiner,'*  Sum, 
&c.  But  Wharton,  in  bis  observations  on  Strype's  M^ 
morials  of  Cranmer,  assigns  very  suffieient  reaaons  why  it 
eould  not  be  Poynet's. ' 

POZZO,  MODESTA.    See  FONTE  MODERATA. 

PRATT  (CHAHi^Bs,  £a&l  CamI>£m),  an  emiaeiit  EiwMifc 
lawyer,  was  the  son  of  sir  John  PraUL  This  sir  Jeiie  PmH 
was  a  student  at  Pxfordt  «ad  f^kw  of  Wadham  coHeg*^ 
in  the  hall  of  which  is  hia  portrait,  MBoag  skiMv  dialtft«* 
guished  mennbers  and  beuefiwtofs  of  Ihe  soaiety*  App)y-» 
ing  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  he  was  oatted  to  the 
bar  about  the  end  of  king  Charks  IL's  reign;  an^  aftev 
various  gradations  in  the  dignities  of  bis  fure&asioo,  was  in 
171ft  constituted  lord  chief  justice  of  the  conrt  of  Kingfa 
Bench.  He  died  in  1724,  when  the  subject  of  the  pMaeoi 
article  was  ^a  child,  one  of  the  sens  of  his  second  wifei 
Elizabeth  Wilson.  He  was  born  in  1713  ^  and,  after  h^off 
educated  in  scbool-learntag  at  Elen,  entered  of  Kjwg'a^ 
college^  Cambridge,  on*  the  election  in  173L,  aod  heoime 
a  fellow  of  that  society.  In  1735  he  took  the  deg|rt<  of 
B.  A.  and  in  1739  that  of  M.  A.  after  wtuch  he  becas^a 
member  of  Lincoln's  Inn ;  and  having  regohMrly  gea^ 
through  his  law  studies,  was  called  to  the  bar.  For.  manjr 
years,  however,  he  had  so  little  practice,  that  at  oee  time 
he  bad  resolved  to  relinquish  his  attendance  at  Westann* 
ster  Hall;    but,  by  degrees  he  became  noticed;  and,  ki 

I  Godwin  de  Pnesul. — Bale. — ^Tanner. — ^Strype's  LiCe  of  Cranmer^oifiin,"— 
Gen.  Dict.~.Faner'8  Worthies.— Dodd's  Ch.  HisU— ChartOA'l  Xafe  of  Nowell.-* 
MiUier's  Hist,  of  WinchMteri  rol.  I.  p.  346. 
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l9B2f  ^  gfkl'liim  sHp^JMrtlng  the  rights,  of  jlKieSi.  i»  opffor 
siMn  tb  Mr/Murraj,  afEerwardks  lord  Mansfietdi^  in  a  case 
of<£b«l»  the  Kiog  ^;  Owen,  when  bis  cUeot  w«a  acquitted. 
In  1754  be  waa  chosen  represeataftive  fov  the  borough  of 
De^vnton^  in  Wilt^ibhre ;  aad  hi  1753)  recorder  of  Batii; 
and  the  same  year  waa  made  his  majostj^i'g  attorney  general. 
In  Dec.  1761,  he  was  ecmslitiOed  cbicff  jusdee  of  the 
cotirt  of  Common  Pleas,  and  received  the  honour  of 
knifblhoed  i  and  in  1762^  was  called  to  the  dogvee  of  ser- 
jeant-at-taw. 

Hi«  lordi^ip  had  tben^taition  of  having  pfresided  in 
that  court  with  a  dignity,  w^lM,  and  impartiidity,  never 
eitcee^d  by  any  of  his  predeee«or»;  and  when  the  cele- 
bratie4  John  Wiibea  was  im^ed  »i^d  .cemmitited  to  the 

.  Tower^  upon  a  general  warrfeMnt,  his  lordabip  graofted  Jikim 
aiS*  Habeas  Corpus  s  and  wl»er>  Wilkes  was>  bronght  before 
the  court  of  Cooimon  Pleas^  discharged  i^^  from  his  con- 
fioeaaent  in  die  Toaier^  on  liay  6„  17^3,  alter  stating  the 
case,  in  a  speech  which  did  him  great  honour.     His  wise 

'    and  ^irited  b^iaviour  upon  dris  occasion^  and  in  the  con- 

selqini^tjndtciai  proceedings,  betweenEthe  fyrititers  of  the 

^  Mbfth  Briton'*  and  ollier»  cfoneefwed  in  tba4  publication, 

'  or  in  apprehending  the  authors,'  was  so  acceptable  lo  the 

.  nation,  that  ihd^Iotd 'mayor,  atdeiMuan^and  comiaon-CQun- 
iCilofthe  cil7  of  I^ondon,  pveseniedhKa  wi^bthe  freedom 
jof  their  i^rporatian  !»  a  gold  bo^,  and'  ddsured  him  to  sat 
for  htflfietuae^  which  was  piit  up  in  the  Gui4dball  in  1764, 
wtltb  a  suitable  inscription  )it  the  battoi*  of  the  frame.  The 
gttitdof  mereliants  of  the  city  of  Dublin^  alaoi  voted  him 
the  fusedooi  of  their  gilild,  i»  a  gold  bos ;  the  corporation 
of  barber- surseena  of  that  city  voted  bim^  his  freedom 

'  thereof;  and  »e  sheriffii  and«ooiBmoBs.of  Dublin  presented 
hint  th<fir  thanks  ^  for  the  distinguished  zeal  aiid  loy>ahy 
wht^h  be  has  shewn  in  assel'ting  and  maintaining  the  rights 
and  Kbei%ies  of  Hie  sobgeet^  in  the  high  station  which  he 
iiew#lU>^  Willi  peaaarkabie  dignity ;.  and  for  bis- (larticQlQ^ 
aervieearti^  thia  kingdom,  in  the  office  of  attorney-general." 
Oliher  towns  sent  him  testimoniea  of  dkeir  regard^  and  bis 
pafMriarity  waa  now  at  its  height.  In  1765  he  was  created 
a  paSnr  of  Great  Biritain  by  the  title  of  lord  Camdei^  baron 
Camden  in  the  eoiiniy  of  Kent ;  and  on  July  30^  1766,  his 
majesty,  upon  the  resignation  of  lord  Northin^on^  deU- 
vered  the  great  seal  to  his;  Wdship^  as  lord  high  ^ehaneellor 
.of  Great  Britain.  It  was  the  Rochinghani  i^lminiatration 
Vol.  XXV.  S 
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who  promoted  his  lordship^s  advancement  to  the  peerage; 
but  they  did  not  thereby  obtain  his  entire  support  in  par* 
liament;  for  when  the  declaratory  bill,  asserting  the  right 
of  parliament  to  make  laws,  binding  the  colonies  in  all  cases 
whatever,  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  be  opposed 
it  with  the  greatest  vigour.  Lord  Camden,  whatever  might 
be  thought  of  his  opinions,  was  uniformly  independeHt^ 
and  incurred  a  portion  of  popular  odium  for  supporting 
the  suspension  of  the  law,  in  order  to  prevent  the  exporta* 
tion  of  corn  at  a  time  when  scarcity  was  impending.  On 
this  occasion  he  happened  to  make  a  sarcastic  reply  to  lord 
Temple,  which  drew  upon  him  the  wrath  of  Junius;  but 
for  this  he  had  as  little  regard  as  for  the  mpre  sober  io- 
vectives  of  party.  As  a  lord  chancellor^  be  appears  \0 
have  conciliated  the  good  opinion  of  ail  parties.  His  aoote- 
ness  and  judgment,  and  the  perspicuity  with  which  be  de^ 
livered  his  opinions,  and  his  general  politeness,  mixed 
with  a  becoming  regard  to  the  dignity  of  bis  office,  all 
produced  the  highest  respect  and  confidence  io  his  deci«> 
sions.  But  as  he  still  adhered  to  his  opinion  against  the 
taxation  of  the  Americans,  which  he  strongly  and  pMblicly 
opposed  on  every  occasion,  he  was  removed  from  bis  high 
office  in  1770, 

In  March  1782,  on  an  entire  change  of  meii  and  measures,^ 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  American  war,  be  was' 
appointed  president  of  the  council^  which,  with  the  except 
tion  of  a  short  setsession  during  the  coalition-adniini&cra* 
tion,  he  held  through  life,  and  gave  his  suppprt  to  ibe 
measures  by  which  Mr.  Pitt  provided  for  the  safety  o£*ibe 
country,  when  the  French  revolution  had  let  loose  the  dis^ 
organizing  principles  of  bad  men  of  all  nations.  In  ^ay 
1786,  lord  Camden  was  advanced  to  tbe  farther,  dignities 
of  viscount  Bayham  and  earl  Camden^  and  llvqd  tQ,§mGy 
bis  well-earned  honours  to  his  death,  April  1 8,  1 79i4*  vf^gb; 
as  his  lordship's  character  stood  with  tb^  p|[jbU4?^  it)  wsis^tniH 
superior  to  the  esteem  which  his  privaib^  virt^ies  ^ypke^- 
sally  procitred.  In  his  relative  duties  be  w^as  ^e^ipin^t^?^; 
benevolent,  and  cheerful.  Hi$  mind  and  mann«rfiti$rfiw 
an  amiable  colouring  over  every  action.  A  pao^phl^  k90 
been  attributed  to  him,  entitled  ^<  An  Inquiry  into  the 
nature  and  «iFect  of  the  writ  of  Halieas  Cajjn^Sy  tbe^great^ 
bulwark  of  English  liberty,  both  at  common  law,  and  un«- 
der  the  act  of  parliament:  aiid  also  into  the  propriety  of 
explaining  and  extending  that  act,^  Lond.  175S,    6va. 
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AiuHhei^  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Park,  which  can  sc^arcely  bcj 
called  bis,  although  relating  to  him ;  '<  Lord  Camden'^ 
argument  in  Doe,  on  the  demise  of  Hindson,  &c.  versus 
Kersey;  wherein  Lord  Mansfield's  argument  in  Wyndharri 
versus  Chetwynd,' i$  considered  and  answered."  This  ii 
said  to  have  been  first  printed  in  4to,  at  Lon^dn,  and  sup- 

Sressed  by  an  order  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  oyer 
hich  lord  Camden  at  that' time  presided.     It  was,  how- 
ever, published  at  Dublin  in  1766,  8vo. 

His  lordship  married  Elizabeth,  daughter,  and  at  length 
^le  heiress,  of  Nicholas  Jeffreys,  esq.  of  the  Priory  in 
Breconshire,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  issue.  He  was 
succeeded  in  titles  and  estate  by  his  son  John  Jeffreys^ 
the  present  earl  Camden. '         * 

PRATT  (Samuel  Jackson),  a  poet  and  miscellanebus 
writer;  is  said  to  have  been  borti  of  a  good  family,  at  St. 
Ives,  in  Huntingdonshire,  Dec.  25,  1749.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Felstead,  in  Essex,  and  was  originally  brought  up 
to  the  church: '  This,  howievef,  he  appears  to  have  quitted 
for  the  st&ge,  which  he  attempted  in  London/in  1774, 
with  very  little  success.  After  his  failure  in  this  attempt, 
he subsiited^ chiefly  by  writing.  -He  also  was  for  Lottie  time 
a  bookseller  at  Bath,  where,  and  at  other  places,  he  oc-  , 
casiouatl]^  delivered  lectures  oh  the  English  language.  For 
many  years  after  hiti  appearance  on  the  stage,  he  assumed 
the  nameof  Oocrrtney  Melmotfa,  which  likewise  is  prefixed  to 
most  of  his  piiblicfttions.  As  an  author,'  he  was  very  prolific. 
The  first  of  bis  produetiof^s  which  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
public,  wlasr  *•  The  Tears  of  (Jenius,  occasioned  by  the  Death 
of  Dr.  GotdiMhTth,  1774,"  whose  poetical  works  he  endea- 
voured, tind  tiotfdways  uu^uccessfully,  to  make  the  model  of 
bfe  own.  His  poem  of  "  Sympathy*'  Vras  perhaps  his  best,  and 
bas^ttsfered'tfafrougb  mimy  editions,  and  is  characterised  by 
fgetriig,  eii^rgy,  and  beauty,  flis  first  novel,  entitled 
*«' Liberal  Opiniotis  upon  Animals,  Mian;  atid  Providence,*' 
1775,' 8tc.  was  pubfi^Hfed  in  detached  volumes,  which  were 
•dgel^iy  pehised^^S'tbey  iBTUCcessTvelytippeared.  His  *'Shen- 
stoue^ NQreen/*'  •<£*«»*  Corbett,"  ••The  Pupil  of  Plea- 
sure,  or  the  New  Sy^em  (Lord  Cfiesterfield*s)  illustrated,*' 
tewl  likewise  a  tefaiporary  pOpiUatity.  His  other  novel  of 
any  note  was  entitled  "Family  Secrets,**  1797,  5  vols. 

.    1  ColliM'i  PecrtgCf  bj  fir  S.  Bfr<lfes.-^Hanrood't  Alumni  EtOD»fisei.<— 
Park's  edition  of  Um  Royal  and  Noble  /Tnthors^-oAlinoD's  Aoecdotefl>  vol.  L 
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I2m0)  but  bad  not  the  success  of  the  former.  Hiif  drft-^ 
matic  prodoctiofis  were,  a  tragedy^  "  The  Fair  Circassian," 
taken  i'rom  Bawkeavvortb^a  <*  Alnioran  and  Hamet/'  wbrcfa 
required  all  the  support  of  hfimsretf  and  friendsj^  in  thd 
newspapers,  to  render  it  palatable  for  a  few  nigbis.  His 
other  dramatic  pieces,  enumerated  hi  the  Biog.  Dmoei, 
were  so  little  successful  as  to  be  soon  forgot. 

Other  works  by  Mr.  Prau,  not  noticed  in  the  above  ae« 
county  are  :  **  The  SubKine  and  .Beaatiful  of  Scripture. 
Being  Essays  on  select  Paifsages  of  Sacred  Coa>po6iti<)ns9'* 
1777*    ••  An  Apology  for  the  Life  and  Writings  of  DavM 
Hume,"  1777.  "  Travels  of  the  Heart,  written  in  France^'* 
1778,  12  vols.  << Observations  on  Young^s  Night  Tboogbts/* 
8vo.     **  Landscapes   in   Verse,  taken  in  Sf^ii^g,"  17B5« 
^^Miseellanies/'  1786,  4  vols,    which  included  the  most 
popular  of  the  preceding  pieces.     **  Triumph .  of  Bene^HV- 
lence/*  a  poem,,  occasioned  by  the  design  of  erecting  a 
Monument  to  Mr.  Howard.     <^  Humanity,  or  tbe  Bights*  c^ 
Nature,*'  a  poem,  17»S.     •^  An  Ode  on  bis  Majesty^s  Re-« 
covery.'*     ««  A  Letter  to  the  Tars  of  Old  Eogbind,*'  and 
<<A  Letter  to  the  British  Soldiers,*'   1797.,    '<  Jobn  aiid 
i>ame  ;  or.  The  Loyal  OM^agers/*  «  pbe^,  1803.    <<  Har- 
vest Home,  C6^nsisting  off  ^upple«sentar)r  GieaoingOy  Ort^ 
gitial  Dramaa  and  Poems^  Contributions  of  Literary  FrieiMb^ 
a^nd  Select  Republicationsy  ineluding  Sympethy^  a  poena, 
revised)  corrected,  and  enlargiad^  frotti^tfae  eigbib  ediiion^^' 
1805,  3  vols.  8vo.    <^The  Cabinet  of  Poetry,  contiintng 
the  best  entire  pieeea  wbkb  are  to  be  foutid  in  the  Worte 
^f  the  Bffittab  Poets^  froni  Milton  to  Beattie    The  Wai%> 
of  each  Poet  prefticed  by  ati  Aecount  of  bis  L^e  abd  €bi|- 
racter,  by  Mr.  Pratt;"   6  v^ols,  1808.    «  The  Contraat^'Oa 
Poem^  inchidtng  Comparative  Views  of  Britain^  $pian4  *sund 
Francfe,"  1808.     "  Tbe  Lower  Ww4d,  a  poei%  in  f0or 
bo<>kS|  with  netes,'^  1810.   ^  A  Description -of  U^aHHin^* 
ton  Spa,"  a  reueat  of  Mr.  Pratt's,  &c»     To  these  we  magr 
add  bis  <<  Clonings,''  or  Tmvels  Ahm^A  abd  int^ii^Miid, 
in  wbteh  fbere  is  some  amusementj  buf^  mtieb'ditxtdna 
of  6<tiQn,  tbai  very  littti^relianoe  can  b«  ^eatt'da  tbiia 
for  matjbers  erf  fact.    Mr.  Prali:  diieid  D»J  i,^  ii644>  o^^ln* 
apartmenta  ,in  Cokmore-vow,  Bimingliabi.    Ijl^  wmaio^ 
queationaUy  a  fnan  i>f  genias;  and  a  aeleoiion  ^fht  te 
ma'de  from  bia  works  which  would  establish  his  reputation 
as  a  pbet';  but  his  necessities^ietdoin  g4ve  Mm  Win€ltd  pq- 
Usb  and  correct,  and  bis  vanity  prompted  him  so  often  to 
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become  bis  own  revieirer  and  bis  owp  piku«gyrist,  tbat  for 
•oiae  years  before  bis  deatb  be  sanjc  ui  respect  with  the 
^iiWic.  Tbere  are  na  oiarks  of  leariijiog  in  any  Qf  bis  p^r* 
^nuances  ;  and  ff  om  the  time  be  dev4»Msd  hiiBseir  iq  jreg^r^ 
^nt  fietion  on  tfae  64a(i;e»  bis  general  candiict  waf  ibat^  i» 
mail' playing  a  pant,  or  led  tb^oug^  tbe  adrent^res  of  a 
novej.  It  was  to  bis  pcaise,  b(^wever,  diat  in  bis  laiter 
days  his  warka  contained  a  more  pme- moraliity  than  some 
be  hati  pablished  at  an  earlier  pieiiod  of  bis  life.  ^ 

PUAXiTELES,  a  most  celebrated  Grecian  aculptor, 
fiouritilied,  .according  to  Pliny,  in  the  104tb  olympiad^ 
tbat  ta^abottt  '^64  years  before  the  Christian  sra.  H^ 
worked  cbi^tfly  in  Parian  narble,  to  which  be  seemed  to 
ffonvey  not  only  expression  but  animation.  He  was  much 
eyHached  to  the  beatitiful  Pbryne,  to  whom  be  promised  to 
g»:ve  tbe  t^ry  finest  of  bis^  works,  if  sbe  would  select  it^ 
^^t  {fitating  to  ber  owo  judgment  m  this  macter,  she  coa«' 
tri?ed  a  straiagem,  as  Pansanias  relates,  to  disoo^r  wbach 
be  most  esteemed.  Sbe  ran  to  bbnio  a  pretended  alarm, 
jasclaiming  ^bat  his  \^iorksbc^  was  on  fire,  when  be  imwe- 
diately  cried  ..out,  ^'  If  my  Satyr  imd  Cupid  are  not  aared^ 
I  am  ruined/'  Hapitig  tbus  iearned  bis  pvivate  thoughts^ 
sbe  took  advattt»ge.of  theas-io  vioking  ber  eboioe.  Hia  toFe 
fef  Piiryne  led  bim  also  to  pra^^ve  ber  beauties  by  bia  art; 
aed  her  statnot  earved  by  Um,  stood  afterwards  in  the  tem* 
pkr  at  Deipbi,  between  those  of  Arcbidamus  kingof  Sparta^ 
and  Pbtiftp  of  Macedoo.  Grace  and  beauty  premiled  in 
«fery  wiMck  of  Prairiteiea ;  and  hia  statue  of  Venus  clothed^ 
Whtcb  mHi  boiftj^bt  by  the  inhabitants  of  Coos,  waaonly  sar-^ 
fiiiVledbya.  risked  figure  ef  the  aaine  goddesa^  wbicb  wai 
obtained '  by  th^  Cnbliaa^-  l£  is  uneeitaia  whether  any 
w^rk  Qf(  PraaiteleB  remain^;  but  an  antique  Gupid^  for- 
Qttlrly  poasessed  by  laabeUa  d'Este,  ^f  tbedoeal  fiuni^y  of 
S^bkoiua,^  v«sa  supposed  to  bsnre  been  the  produoiion  of  ttts 
««»•>  >     '.mI       '■         '  '    ^\      ■     >  -.    .     ■  • 

LiF8£A«>lt7TVfiL  (Peii»  i^rGW^  0£),  of.  the  aeadamy 
iB^ijBciencies  at  fierbo,  waa  bare  at. Cbarenton  Feb.  i6,  171(6; 
ttti  aata^Mieiit  (oi  Mm  «iatb#iiiaties  waa  ao  strong,  that  be 
opeoed  a  achool  ac  ParisI,  m  I740|  where  he  taught  them 
grataitousl^,  and  -  formed  aeveeai  exoelteiit  scbolars.  But 
Uaiemper  was?  acttrndoioiia  and  bauglny,  wfaich  created 
,?    <  • 

1  Gent  Maf.  Yd.  LXXXI V.-*-Biof .  Dnm.-^Uiungiir't  Commoa  Flace  Book^ 
vol.  HI.  «  fiayley*f  Easay  on  8ealptur«» 
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him  so  many  enemies,  that  be  quitted  France  for  BAte, 
where  be  staid  a  year  or  two;  and  having  wandered  for  some 
time  in  various  cities  of  Germany ,  he  finally  settled  at 
Berlin  ;  where,  thongh  he  did  not  escape  quarrels,  be  was 
altogether  successful,  and  became  an  author.  He  died  al 
Berlin  in  1767,  at  the  age  of  fifty-^one.  His  works  are 
neither  numerous  nor  very  valuable.  The  best  i§,  1.  His 
^*Pr6serratifs  con  t re  la  corruption  de  lalaneoe  Frangoiseen 
Alleniagne/'  He  wrote  also,  3.  ^<  La  Monoganite,  on 
Tunit^  en  Manage,''  1751,  3  vols.  8vo ;  a  work  of  learning, 
but  whimsical  ahd  tiresome.  3.  >^  Le  Diogene  de  rAleul- 
bert;"  not  so  singular  as  the  preceding,  but  not  better 
written,  with  some  tendency  to  modem  sophistry.  4.  8e* 
vera!  memoirs  in  the  volumes  of  the  academy  at  Berlin. 
He  appears  to  have  been  in  a  great  degree  unsettled  in  his 
Teligidus  opinions ;  inclining  at  times  to  Socinianism,  aad 
the  doctrines  of  fortuitous  creation  ;  at  othecs  -producing 
strong  suggestions  in  favour  of  religion.' 

PRESTET  (JoHK,)  a  priest  of  the  oratory,  son  of  a 
seijfeantat  Ch&lons-8ur*Saone,  was  born  in  1648.  He  went 
|to  Paris  early  in  life,  and,  having  finished  his  studies  there^ 
entered  into  tbe  service  of  father  Maiebranche,  who, 
binding  he  had  a  genius  for  tbe  sciences,  taught  him  mathe- 
matics, in  which  the  young  pupil  made  so  rapid  a  progress, 
that,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  published  tbe  first  ednioil 
of  his  **  ElSmens  de  Math^matiques.'^  In  the  ^ame  year, 
1675,  he  entered  the  congregation  of  the  oratory,  and 
taught  mathematics  with  distinguished  reputation,  .particu«- 
larly  at  Angers.  He  died  June  8,  1 690,  at  MechK A.  The 
^st  edition  of  his  ^<  Elements,''  is  that  of  i699j-  2  v.6ls. 
4to.    They  contain  many  curious  problems.^ 

PRESTRE.     SeeVAUBAN. 

PRESTON  (JoBN),  a  celebrated  divine  in  the  b<g}rtifiit|^ 
qf  tbe  seventeenth  centmyV  <ieacended  from  the  Frestdi^d, 
«<  Presfton  in  Lancashire,  was  born  at  HeyCord,  !tai'N(^rtf^ 
maptonshire,  in  Oct.  1 587.  Au  under  on  th^  mbt^r^s^-s/N!^^, 
who  resided  at  Nortfaamptoo,  uddertook^the^'ctfi^  df  h\k 
education,  and  placed  him  at  first  at  tbe  free-sch4ifd4  bf  tbhi 
town,  and  afterwards  under,  a  Mr«  Quest,  ^tii  tibie  '6f6ek 
scholar,  who  resided  in  Bed^dshite.  "With  him  be  re4 
maiued  until  15^,  when  he  was  admitted  of  King^ii  col4 


^  Diet  Rii«.<— Ncciotog«  detbonmet  Celtbrei*  poaraauii  17|P. 
'  Diet  HiiU— Morvri. 
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lagi^  Cambridge.     H^e  be  upplied  to  wbathU  biographer 
t^lif  HS.w«s  lat  tbat  liwe  the  genius  of ,  the  college^  viz.* 
9iusic».  studied  its  theory,  and  .pcactisf d  on  tbe  iute  ;  but 
^hiakiiig>tbi»  a  waste.of  tiaieytjbeii^wld  have  supplied  him- 
self to.  matters  of  more  impori9i90Qi  .could,  h^.bave  remained 
here> .  \>jax  as  not  comiag  from  £ton  scbop),  he  covild  not  be 
upon  the  foundation,     fieing.  therefore  incapable  of  prefer- 
viej»t|  he  removed  to  Que w'^  col leige,  and  by.  the;  instruc- 
tions of  .Oliver  Bowles,  an  abl^  tutor^  he  soon  became  dis- 
tinguished tor  bis  proficiency,  especially  .in  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle,  apd  took  his  degrees  with  uncommon  reputa- 
tian»     fiowles  leaviog  college  for.  a  living,  bis  next  tutor  was 
Dr.  Porter,  vitha,  astotoish^  at  bis  talents,  recommended  him 
to  the:  notice  of  tbe  mas^r^  ,Dr.  Tyndal,  deanof£ly»  by 
^^bose  iofluQiiice  be  was  cboseq  fellow  ui|6Q9.     This  he 
H^peajrs:  to  have  thought  ratiier  cony enient  than  honourable, 
for  3t  this.tiixhe  bis  mind  w4b  mu^h  set  oq .public  life,  and 
on  rising  at  court.     He  contiui)edf  boyi^eyers  tp  pursue  his 
studies,  to  whiicb   be  now  addpd  that  of  mcdioioe;  and, 
although  he '  djbd  tbi^  probably  without  any  vi^  to  it  as  a 
prc^fi^sion,  we  are>  told  thiit^  wh^en  any  of  his;  pupils  were 
sipk,  be.soia«Mi^)(iei»  took  tbe  liberty  to  &Iter  the  physicians* 
p^escripj^ioma.     Botai^y  and.  astr^oojspyi  or  rather  fMtrplogy, 
also  iongirosse^  some  part  ipf :  his .  atfeimioiii.    j^ii^  from  aU 
tJhe^  pui'svits  he  ^as  at  on^  diverted  by  ^,  s^piop  preached 
at;$t.  M^jcy's  by.  Mr.  Cottpm,.  i^hipjbi  made  si^cb  an  impres- 
sioivan  hiaii  ^hat  be  idoniedipatply  refolvfid  on  tbe  study  of 
diviiHty,  and  began,  aa.  was  then  usual*  by.  peruiiog  the 
spbool^^teo.     ^^  'There  iwas  nptbing,*'  J«^ys  bis  biographer, 
'^:tba4ev^.SQotiw.ar  Occam  wrdiej,  but  hf  had  w€(igbed 
and  examined;  b^iiMUighted  piiuchto.read  them  in  the  first 
and  oldest  editions  that  could  be  got^    I  have  still  a  Scotus 
V^^>M^y'PUipi((ntij4»iMl  a  paf^r  not  inferior  to  parchment, 
j^bf^,ba|»i|  bi%  band  and  notes  upon  ittbrougbout;  yet  be 
^^ratiWfrf  la9<g^49  Aquinas ;  whose  sums  he  wwld  some* 
Umi9S:^reMti.^i4rtliut*barbec  put  his  bair^  and  wben  it  fpU  uppfi 
^  tpi<K^  »bQ  re^d),  he  would  Qot.lay  down  his  bppk,  but 

^  ;  Whilst  dbosiempjpyed*.  tki^g  Jaines  paid  a  visit  \q  Cam- 
hfidgf,  foid  Dn  Havsnet,  the  ^ic^ncbancellor,  ^^  knowing 
ifi^U  the  ^ritieal^Md  able  apprehension  of  his  majesty,^'  se- 
lected the  ablest  in  every  facjulty  to  dispute^  which  was 
then  a  mode  of  entertaining  ro^al  visitors.  Preston  he  se- 
lected tp  answer  in  the  philosophy  act,  and  there  was  a  tim0 
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when  he  would  have  been  ppood  of  ilie  hoooar ;  but  fats 
tiiougbti  were  now  so  omcb  fixed  90  divinity,  that  the  ^>*' 
plause  of  kings  and  conrts  had  no  kmger  any  chams.  In 
the  mean  time  a  dispute  arose  about  the  plaoe  of  onswertTf 
which  terminated  tn  Mr.  Preston's  being  appointed  ^r^/^/^- 
ponenf.  The  account  of  this  dispute,  as  given  by  Preston's 
biographer,  is  so  curious  an  illnsttatioii  of  the  academical 
customs  of  the  time,  that  we  are  persuaded  no  apology  can 
be  necessary  for  giving  it  in  his  own  wocds.  It  exhibits 
king  James  ariso  in  one  of  his  favourite  characters. 

'*  His  (Mr  Preston's)  great  and  first  care  was  to  being  his 
argument  unto  a  head,  without  afironts  or  interropiions 
from  the  answerer y  and  so  made  all  bis  major  propositions 
phustble  and  firm,  that  his  adversary  might  neither  be  will- 
ing nor  able  to  enter  there,  and  the  minor  atiU  was  backed 
by  other  syllogisms,  and  so  the  ai^ument  went  on  unto  the 
issue :  which  fell  cut  well  for  master  Preston  ;  for  in  dis- 
putations of  consequence,  the  answerers  are  many  times  so 
fearful  of  the  event,  that  they  shir  and  tiouble  the  opponents 
dl  tbey  can,  and  deny  things  evident,  whicti  had  been  the 
case  in  all  the  former  acts ;  there  was  such  wrangling  about 
their  syllogisms,  that  sull-ied  and  clouded  the  debates  ex- 
tremely, and  put  the  king's  acumen  into  straits ;  but  ^en 
masfter  Preston  still  cleared  his  way,  and  nothing  was  de- 
nied, but  what  was  ready  to  be  proved,  the  king  was  greatly 
satisfied,  and  gave  good  heed,  which  he  m%ht  welt  do,be* 
cause  the  question  was  tempered  and  fitted  uiii»  his  con- 
tent ;  namely.  Whether  degs<ould  nmkegylhgisms  ? 

*^  The  opponent  urged  that  tbey  could ;  an  £ntbymeme 
(said  he)  is  a  lawful  and  real  syllogism^  but  dogs  can  make 
them;  he  instanced  in  an  bound  who  had  the  major  pro- 
position in  his  mind,  namely,  '  the  hare  tH  gone  either  this 
or  that  way  ;'  smells  out  the  miaor  with  bis  nese,  namely, 
'  she  is  not  gone  that  way,'  and  ft>llews  the  co9cl<usion, 
^£rgo,  this  way  with  open  mouth/  The.  iastance  suited 
the  auditory,  and  was  applauded ;  and  put  the  ansmewer  to 
bis  distinctions,  that  dogs  might  h^ve  wg^ty  but  not  sa-^ 
pience^  in  things  especially  of  prey,  and  that  dideonoern 
their  belly,  might  be  nasuttUi^  but  not  logici;  had  >much 
in  their  mouths,  tittle  in  their  mieds,  unless  k  b^d  relation 
to  their  mouths;  that  their  lips  were  larger  than  their 
understandings':  which  the  oppanentf  still -endeavouring  to 
wipe  off  with  another  syllogism,  and  put  the  dogs  upon  a 
fresh  acent,  the  moderator.  Dr.  Reade,  began  to  be  afraid^ 
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atid  to  think  how  trooblesome  a  pack  of  hounds,  well  fol- 
lowed and  applauded,  at  last  might  prove,  and  so  easne  to 
the  ansmuei'efs  aid,  and  told  the  opponent  that  his  dogs,  he 
did  believe,  were  very  weary,  aiidi  desired  him  to  take 
them  off,  and  start  some  otb«r  argunieot;  and  when  the 
GppontjU  would  not  yields  but  baik>ed  still  and  put  them  on, 
be  interpo&ed  his  authority,  and  silenced  him.     The  king 
in  bis  conceit  was  all  the  while  upon  Newmarket  heatb^ . 
and  liked  the  sport,  and  tberei'ore  stands  up,  and  tells  the 
moderator  plainly  he  was  not  satisfied  in  all  that  had  been 
answered,  but  did  believe  an  hound  bad  mote  in  him  than* 
was  imagined.     I  had  myself  (said  he)  a  dog,  that  strag- 
gling far  from  ail  his  fellows,  bad  light  upon  a  very  fresh, 
scent,  bot  considering  be  was  all  alone^  and  had  none  to 
second  and  assi^  him  in  it,  observes  the  place,  and  goes 
away  unto  his  fellows,  and  by  soch  yelling  arguments  a» 
tbey  best  understand,  prevailed  with  a  party  of  them  to  go 
along  ivith  tnm,  and  bringing  them  unto  the  place,  par- 
sued  it  into  •  an  open  view.     Now  the  king  desired  for  to 
know  how  this  could  be  contrived  and  carried  on   without 
thie  use  and  esievciae  o£  understci^ding,  or  what  the  mode- 
rator could  halve  done  in  that  case  beater ;  and  desired  him 
tfaiat  either  be  would  tfaink  better  of  his  dogs,  oi-  not  so 
Ughiy  of  4iiaMelf. 

>^  The  oppcment  also  desined  lea^e  to  pursue  the  king*s 
game,  wMoh  he  had  started,  unto  an  issue ;  but  tbe  an-^ 
swerer  pMnestted  that  bis  majesty's  dogs  were  always  to  be 
excepted,  who  hunted  not  by  common  law,  but  by  prero«« 
gative.  And  the  moderator,  fearing  the  king  might  let  loose 
anotJMsr  o{  his  hounds,  and  mdce  more  work,  applies  him- 
self with^all  subi^kisse  devotion  to  the  king,  acknowledged 
his  dogs  were,  able' to  out- do  him,  and  besought  his  ma- 
jest;^^  for  to  beli€^e  they  had  the  better:  That  he  would 
eonstder  how  his  iiitistrious  influerioe  had  already  ripened 
a%)d  concocted ' all  their  arguments  and  understandings; 
that  whereas  in  the  morning  the  reverend  and  grave  di- 
vines could  not  make  syllogisms,  the  lawyers  could  not, 
.  9or  the  physicians ;  now  every  dog  could,  especially  his 
'  majesty's." 

Air.  B^^sion'a  part  in  this  singular  disputation  might 
have  led  to  favour  at  court,  if  be  had  been  desirous  of  it ; 
and  sir  Fulk  Greville,  afterwards  lord  Brook,  was  so  pleased 
with  his  performance  that  he  settled  50/.  per  ann.  upon 
him,  and  was  his  friend  ever  after }  but  he  was  now  sen- 
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oasly  intent  on  the  office  of  a  preacher  of  the  go^pe),  aad 

having  studied  Caiviu,  and  adopted  bis  religious  optnioiifly 

he  became  suspected  of  puritanisoiy  which  was  then  much 

discouraged  at  court,     lu  the  mean  time  bis  reputation  for 

learning  induced  many  persons  of  eoiiueoce  to  place  their 

sons  under  his  tuition ;  and  Fuller  tells  u«i  he  was  **  the. 

greatest  pupil*monger  ever  known  in  fUigland,  having  six* 

teen  fellow-commons  admitted  into  Queen's  college  in  one 

year/'  while  he  continued   himself  so  assiduous  in   his 

studies  as  considerably  U>  impair  his  health.    When  it 

came  to  his  turn  to  be  dean  and  catechistof  his  CQllege^  be 

began  such  a  course  of  divinity-lectures  as  might  direct  the 

juniors  in  that  study;  and  these  being  of.  the  popular  kind, 

were  so  much  frequented,  not  only  by  ttie  members  .of 

other  colleges,  but  by  the  townsmen,  that  a  oompbiat  vi«a 

at  length  made  to  the  vice -chancellor,  and  an  order  ^ivea 

that  no  townsmen  or  scholars  of  other  colleges  should  be 

permitted  to  attend.     His  character  for  puritanitoi  seems 

now  to  have  been   generally  established,    and .  be   was 

brought  into  trouble  by  preaching  at  Si.  Botolpb's  church, 

although  prohibited  by  Dr.  Newcomb,  commissary  to  the 

chancellor  of  Ely,  who  informed  the  bishop  and  the  kingt 

then  at  Newmarket,  of  this  irregularity*.    On  the  part  of 

Newcomb,^  this  appears  to  have  been  the  conaequence  of 

a  private  pique;  but  whatever  might: be  bU  motive,  the 

matter  came  to  be  heard  at  court,  and  the  issue  wasy  tba* 

Mr.  Preston  was  desired  to  give  his.  sentimistits  oa  the  li-> 

turgy  at  St  Botolph's  church  by  way  of  recantation*    He 

accordingly  handled   the  subject  io   sucb  a  maoner  as 

cleared  himself  from  any  suspicion  of  ,dislikitig  itfae  foroia  of 

the  liturgy,  and  soon  after  it  came  to  his  tunar  lo  ^reacb 

before  the  king  when  at  Hinchingbrook.     Thotoouct  thai 

day,  a  Tuesday,  was  very  thin,  the.  prince  andathe  duke 

of  Buckingham  being  both  absent.     After  dinner^' which 

Mr.  Preston  had  the  honour  of  partaking  atibiaouifestyra 

table,  he  was  so  much  eompltmentod  by  the  king^>tbafe 

when  he  retired,  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  recommended 

him  to  bis  majesty  to  be  one  of  his  qhaplainsy  as  a  maa 

*^  ivbo  had  substance  and  matter  in  him*"     The  king\  as^ 

sented  to  this,  but  rememberiag  his  late  ootiducCvat  Camf 

bridge,  declined  giving  him  the  appointment. 

Such,  however,  was  Mr.  Preston's  weight  at  this  time 
that  it.  was  recommended  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham  by 
all  means  to  patronize  him,  and  thus,  do  an  aot  highly 
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ftceeptftbfe  to  the  poritaiis  who  might  prove  his  grace's 
friends,'  in  case  his*  other  friends  should  fail.  The  duke 
accordingly  applied  in  his  behalf  to  the  king,  who  still  de- 
murred, but  at  last  tancied  that  his  fkrours  to  Preston 
might  hare  a  different  effect  from  what  the  duke  medi- 
cated. '  The  duke  wished  to  court  him,  as  the  head  of  a 
party ;  the  king  thought  that  by  giving  him  preferment, 
be  should  detach  him  from  that  party.  In  this  conflict  of 
motives,  it  occurred  to  some  of  Mr.  Preston^  friends  that 
it  would  be  preferable  to  appoint  him  chaplain  to  the 
prince  (afterwards  Charles  I.),  who  now  was  grown  up  and 
had  ahouseheld.  Sir  Ralph  Freeman,  a  relation  of  Mr. 
Preston'^s,  suggested  this  to  the  duke,  who  immediately 
sent  for  the  latter,  and*  receiving  him  with  such  a  serious 
air  as  he  thought  would  be  acceptable,  told  him  that  the 
prince  and  himself  having  the  misfortune  tox  be  absent 
when  he  preached,  would  be  obliged  to  him  for  a  copy  of 
bis  sermon,  anid  entreated  him  to  believe  that  he  would  be 
always  ready  to  serve  him  to  the  best  and  utmost  of  bis 
power.  The  semnon  was  accordingly  written  out  in  a  fair 
hand,  and  presented,  and  the  preacher  having  been  intro- 
duoeii  M  the  prince,  was  formally  admitted  one  of  his  six 
chaplains  in  ordinary.  ...  * 

About  the  time  that  Mr.  Preston  was  thus  honoured,  Dr. 
Dunn, 'the  preacher  of  Lincoln's-inn,  died,  and  the  place 
was  offered  to  our  author,  and  accepted  by  him,  as  be 
could 'now >^ have  ah  opportunity  of  exercising  his  ministry 
to  a  considerable  and  intelligent  congregation,  where,  he 
was  assored,  many  parliament  men,  aod  others  of  his  best 
acquaintsfieei^  would  be  his  hearers,  and  where  in  term-time 
he  should  be  wet  I  accommodated/'  His  usual  popularity 
foUowed  him  here,  yet  he  wm  not  so  much  reconciled  to 
the  situaiidn  as  he  would  have  been  to  a  similar  one  at 
Cattlbridge*  There  he  would  have  students  for  his  hearers 
Who  would  propaj^ate' the  gospel,  which  be  thought  the 
iiiwyers'»were^not'  likely  to  do;  and  his  Cambridge  triendt 
seermedi  lO'  be  of  the  izate  opinion,  and  wished  him  again 
ain^>g  them.  Topromote  this  object,  some  of  the  fellows 
of  Smaiiu^l  tollege  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  their 
mnster,  Dr/Cbadertdn, '  who  was  old,  and  *^had  outlived 
many  of  those  great  relations  which  he.  had  before,**  to 
resign,  in  which  case  they  hoped  to  procure  Mr.  Preston 
to  succeed  hioi)  who  was  ^'  a  good  man,  and  yet  a  cour- 
Xier,  the  prince'i^  chaplaio,   and  very  gracious  with  the 
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duke  of  Buckiogham."    Two  oh$t»cleB  preteafted  thefii- 
Mlves  to  this  design ;  iha  one  Ur.  Cbaderton's  unwilling* 
Des9  to  be  laid  aside  witl^ont  fOine  provision  for  iiis  old 
age ;  and  the  hitcondf  ttieir,  dxe^d  ifi^t  ^me  person  vf^igh^ 
procfite  a  maudaie  to  »Dcceed  wbo  was  diaagireesable  to 
ihem,  and  migrbt  be  igjiArious  to  tbfi  interest  of  the  coir 
lege  that  had  flouritbed  under  Dr.  Cbader^on's  maaager 
nem.    Tbia  last  iipprebi&iisiinn  tbt^y  represented  to  bim  in 
auch  a'  oiauner  tbiut,  after  some  besita^ion,  be  entered 
into  ibeir  viewa^  aad  d^sirod  tbat  Mr.  Preston,  migbt  eoi- 
ploy  bis  iti^neat  with  bin  .court-frieiid$  to  prevent  any 
mandate  being  granted,  and  likewise  to  secure  some  pro- 
yision  for  himself.     Accordingly  by  .a  letter  from  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  addressed  to  i>r^  Cbadertoi?^  dated. Sept. 
20,  \£a2f  we  find  that  both  these  objects  were  attmn^ 
jmd  Mr.  Preston  admitted  master  of  fmanuel  before  the 
Dews  bad  trauspired    of   bis    predecessur>  ^resignation. 
When  bis  promotion  became  known,  it  afluected ,  the.  two 
parties  into  which  the  kingdom  was  tben  divided  according 
io  their  dkferent  views.     The   puritans  ,«iKere  glad  that 
'*  honest  men  were  not  ahborned  as  they  had  beji^n  at  court/' 
and  the  coiurtii^rs  thought  him  .now  in  afair^way  of  .being 
their  own.     All  considered  bim  as  a  rising  ma|i>.i|nd  rer 
spected  bim  accordingly^  and  the  bericbers  of  I^incoln's- 
lon^  whose  preacher,  be  still  continued,  took  sonie  cfiedM: 
to  themselves  for  having  been  Uie^fiirsi  who  eapiref^d  their 
good  opinion  of  him.     Such  indcml.  y^s  hia  c^ngf/inenee^ 
liiat  eren  the  college  autute^,  which  i^eemed.  an  insuperar 
ble  objection  to  hb.  hojidipg  both  placesi.  were  so  iiiterr 
preted  by  the  fellows. as  to  a4mit  of  bia  repairing.  ^  h^Hr 
don  at  tbe  usual  periods.   ,  lie  now  took  hii(  degree. qf  D.  D^ 
The  object  of  the^courtiens,  we  hafire  already  <4i>.^ei}yed9 
was  to  detach  Dr.  Preston  from  th^  puril^ns^  pf  which  ht 
was  considered  as .  the  head.     They  were  therefore  fipch 
alarmed  on  bearing,  that  he  bad  been,  offered  i^,  jecturi^ 
ship  of  Trtnity*cburch  .Cambridge^  which  «i?as  iii  future J^ 
be  dreaded  as  the  head*^quarters  of  puritanifm.,.  Sop^.ch 
was  it  an  object  to  .prevent  tbis»  that  the.  m^it^r.M'^j^^lt* 
onaly  debated  not  only  by  the  duke  of  Buckin^^09|f  %t 
by  the  king  himself;  but  here  again  their  prj^ei^yi^wa 
clashed*     Tbe  duke,  although  be  endeavoured  to  dissjuade 
Dr.  Preston  from  accepting  ^his  lectttre&bip»  and  offered 
him  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester,  then.  vi»^aiH«;«ie  ktatead^ 
would  not  oiberwise  esLcrt  himself  against  the   doctor* 
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becEDs^  lie  would  not  lose  him ;  while  the  l<Higy  baviog^  m 
other  object  than  Wbally  to  detach  him  ffO'nt  the  puritans^ 
senft  his  secretary  to  in  form  him  that  if  he  would  give  up 
this  lectureship^  any  preferment  wbaieter  was  at  his  ser- 
vice. Dr.  Preston^  hovrever,  whose  object,  as  hb  biogra^ 
pher  says,  "  was  to  do  good,  and  not  to  get  good,"  per-* 
listed,  and  was  appointed  lecturer,  and  the  king  could  not 
conceal  his  displeasure  that  Buckingham  atilL  sided  with 
him. 

Dr.  Preston  happened  to  be  at  Theobalds,  in  attendance 
as  chaplain,  when  king  James  died,  and  on  this  melanehoty 
occasion  bad  many  interviews  both  with  the  duke  of  Buck- 
inghana,  and  the  prince;  and  as  soon  as  the  event  was  air-» 
noanced,  went  to  London  in  the  same  coach  with  his  new 
sovereign  and  the  duke,  and  appeared  to  be  in  high  favour ; 
but  the  duke  was  uitimately  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of 
support  from  Dr.  Preston  and  his  friends.     In  a  public  con- 
ference Dr.  Preston  disputed  against  the  Arminian  doctrines 
in  a  manner  too  decided  to  be  mistaken  i  and  when  on  this 
account  he  found  his  influence  at  court  abate,  he  repaired 
tofai^cdtlege,  until  finding  his  end  approaching,  he  re- 
moved to  -Prestot),  near  Heyfbrd  in  his  native  county, 
where  he/ tired  -in  JuJy  1628,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his 
Sige.      His -temains- were   depotked  in  Fausley  church. 
Fuller,  Who  has  classed  htm  among  the  teamed  writers  of 
Queeti's  ctrllege^  say^,  **^^h€  was  all  judgment  and  gravity, 
and  the  perfect  master  of  %id  passions,  an  excellent  preacher^ 
a  celebrated  disputant,  and  a  perfect  politician.'*     Echard 
^eyi^  him  ^*tb^  most  cclebfated  of  the   puritans,"  and 
copies  the  latter  patt  of  what  Foller  bad  said.     He  wrote 
idribuspioiistractis,  all  0f  which,  with  his  Sermons,  were 
jk^lii^bpid  ifcer  his  death.     The  most  noted  of  these  works 
U\dk  "'Treatise  on  the  Covenant,**  1629,  4to.* 
^    I^Bi^Tpl^f  (Thomas),^ an  English  dramatic  writer,  who 
i&di^tslied' tii  the  earlier  part  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
Vai'fh-^l'l*LA.  ind  feljowof  King's  college,  Cambridge, 
m^'^^rwsi^di  crditcpd  a  doctor  of  civil  law,  and  master  of 
T\^&itj^-1^ikflttt'We  saftiae  utiiversity,  over  which  he  presided 
^bouit  f6virt<^n  yekts,  tod  died  in  1598.'.  In  1564,  when 
*^i]isto*EKi5d|>eth  wa^  ethevtained  at  Cambridge,  this  gen<- 
tle^atl  aited  so  admirably  well  in  the  Latih  tragedy  of 
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Dido,  composed  by  John  Kiiwi$e,  orte  of  tbe  fellows  of 
King's  college,  and  disputed  so  Agreeably  befoire  her'  nrva-^ 
jesty,  that  as  a  testiinonial  of  her  approbation,  she  be* 
stowed  a  pension  of  twenty  pounds  per  annum  upon  him ; 
nor  was  she  less  pleased  witb  him  on  hearing  his  disputa- 
tions with  Mr.  Cartwright,  and  called  him  ^**  her  scholar/* 
and  gave  him  her  hand  to  kiss.  The  circumstance  of  the 
pension  Mr.  Sceevens  supposes  to  have  been  ridiculed  by 
Shakspeare  in  the  <' Midsummer  Night's  Dream/'  at 'the 
conclusion  of  act  the  fourth.  On  the  6th  of  Sept.  1 566,^ 
when  the  Oxonian  Muses,  in  their  turn,  were  honoured 
with  a  visit  from  their  royal  mistress,  Preston^  with  eight 
more  Cantabrigians,  were  incorporated  masters  of  arts  in 
tbe  university  of  Oxford.  Mr.  Preston  wrote  one  dramatic 
piece,  in  the  old  metre,  entitled  '*  A  Lamentable  Tragedy 
full  of  pleasant  Mirth,  conteyntng  the  Life  of  Cambises 
King  of  Percia,  from  the  beginning  of  bis  Kingdome  unto 
his  Death,  his  one  good  Deed  of  Execution  after  the  many 
wicked  Deeds  and  tyrannous  Murders  committed  by  and 
through  him,  and  last  of  all,  bis  odious  Death  by  God's 
Justice  appointed,  doon  on  such  Order  as  foUowetfa." 
This  performance  Langbaine  informs  us,  Shakspeare  meant 
to  ridicule,  when,  in  his  play  of  Henry  IV.  part  1.  act  2: 
he  makes  Falstaff  talk  of  speaking  <<  in  king  Cambyses' 
vein."  In  proof  of  which  conjecture,  he  has  given  his 
readers  as  a  quotation  from  the  beginning  of  the  ^lay,  a 
speech  of  king  Cambyses  himself.^ 

PREVOT  D' Exiles  (Antont  Francis),  was  born  at 
Hesdin,  a  small  town  in  the  province  of  Artois^'  in  1697. 
He  studied  with  the  Jesuits,  but  soon  relinquished  that 
society  for  the  army,  into  which  he  entered  as  a  vd«m^er, 
but  being  disappointed  in  his  views  of  promotion,  he  re« 
turned  to  tbe  Jesuits.  Still,  however,  his'  attachment  to 
the  military  service  seems  to  have  been  predominant ;  'for 
he  soon  left  the  college  again,  and  a  second  time'be- 
came  a  soldier.  As  an  officer  he  acquired  distinctidri,  and 
some  years  passed  away  in  the  bustle  and  dissipatlbh  of  ^ 
mfliury  life.  At  length,  the  unhappy  con6equem:e  of  an 
amqur  induced  him  to  return  to  France,  and  seek  iiecire<» 
roent  among  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur,  in  the  monas* 
tery  of  St;  Germain  des  Pres,  where  he  continued  a  few 

■  Biog.  Dram.-r-H«rwood*t  Alumni  EtoiieD8e8.->~Peck*s  DsftdeiTBU.-- Cocte'4 

Catalogue  of  Civilians,  p.  59.— Fuller's  Hi«t.  of  Cambridge. 
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years.  Study,  and  a  monastic  life,  could  not,  however, 
entirely  subdue  bis  passions.  Recollection  of  former  plea« 
sures  probably  inspired  a  desire  again  to  enjoy  them  in 
the  world.  He  took  occasion,  from  a  trifling  disagreement, 
to  leave  the  monastery,  to  break  his  vows,  and  renounce 
his  habit.  Having  retired  to  Holland  in  1729,  besought 
resources  in  his  talents,  with  success.  In  the  monastery 
at  St.  Germain,  «he  had  written  the  two  fifst  parts  of  his 
*^  Memoires  d^un  Homme  de  Quality."  The  work  was  soon 
finished,  and,  when  it  was  published,  <:ontributed  no  less 
to  his  emolument  than  his  reputation.  A  connexion  which 
he  had  formed  at  the  Hague  with  an  agreeable  woman, 
and  which  was  thought  to  have  exceeded  the  boundaries 
of  friendship,  furnished  a  subject  of  pleasantry  to  the  abb£ 
Lenglet,  the  Zoilus  of  his  time.  In  his  journal  entitled 
"  Pour  &  Contre,"  Prevot  thus  obviates  the  censure : 
"  This  Medoro,"  says  he,  spesdiing  of  himself,  "  so  fa- 
voured by  the  fair,  is  a  man  of  thirty-seven  or  thirty-eight 
years^  who  bears  in  his  countenance  and  in  bis  humour  the 
traces  of  his  former  chagrin ;  who  passes  whole  weeks 
without  going  out  of  his  closet,  and  who  every  day  em- 
ploys seven  or  eight  hours  in,  study ;  who  seldom  seeks  oc- 
casions for  enjoyment,  who  even  rejects  those  that  are 
ofFered,  and  prefers  an  hour's  conversation  with  a  sensible 
friend,  to  all  those  amusements  which  are  called  pleasures 
of  the  world,  and  agreeable  recreation.  He  is,  indeed, 
civil,  in  consequence  of  a  good  education,  but  little  ad« 
dieted  to  gallantry ;  of  a  mild  but  melancholy  temper;  iu 
fine,  sober,  and  regular  in  bis  conduct."       .       ^ 

Whether  the  accusations  of  his  enemies  were  true  or 
not,  there  were  reasons  which  obliged  him  to  pass,  over 
into  England  at  the  end  of  1733,  and  the  lady  followed 
him.  There,  according  to  Palissot,  he  wrote  the  first  vo- 
lumes of  •^  Cleveland.'*  The  first  part  of  his  «  Pour  & 
Contre,»''  was  published  this  year,  a  journal  which  brought 
down  upon  him  the  resentment  of  many  authors  whose 
works  he  had  censured.  His  faults  were  cauvassed,  acid 
perhaps  exaggerated ;  all  his  adventures  were  brought 
to  the  public  view,  and  related,  probably,  not  without  much 
misrepresentation.  His  works,  however,  having  established 
his  reputation,  procured  him  protectors  in  France.  He 
solicited  and  obtained  permission  to  return.  Returning  to 
Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1734,  be  assumed  the  habit  of  an 
abb6.     Palissot  dates  this  period  as  the  epoch  in  which  hii^ 
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literary  fame  commenced ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  three  of 
his  most  popular  romances  had  been  published  before  that 
time.  He  now  lived  in  trauquiliity  under  the  protection 
of  the  prince  of  Copti,  who  gave  him  the  title  of  his 
almoner  and  .secretarji  with  an  establishment  that  enabled 
Kim  to  pursue  his  studies.  By  the  desire  of  chancellor 
d^Aguesseau,  he  undertook  a  general  history  of  voyage^ 
of  which  the  (irst  volume  appeared  in  1745.  The  success 
of  his  works,  the  favour  of  the  great,  the  subsiding  of  the 
passions,  a  calm  retreat,  and  literary  leisure,  seemed  to 
promise  a  serene  and  peaceful  old  age.  But  a  dreadful 
accident  put  an  end  to  this  tranquillity,  and  the  fair  pro- 
spect which  had  opened  before  him  was  closed  by  the  hand 
of  death.  To  pass  the  evening  of  his  days  in  peace,  and 
to  finish  in  retirement  three  great  works  which  he  had  un« 
dertaken,  he  had  chosen  and  prepared  an  agreeable  recess 
at  Firmin  near  Cbantilly.  On  the  2Sd  of  Nov.  1763,  be 
was  discovered  by  some  peasants  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  in 
the  forest  of  Cbantilly.  A  magistrate  was  called  in,  who 
unfortunately  ordered  a  surgeon  immediately  to  open  the 
body,  which  was  apparently  dead.  A  loud  shriek  from  the 
victim  of  this  culpable  precipitatioiiy  convinced  the  spec- 
tators of  their  error*  The  instrument  was  withdrawn,  but 
not  before  it  had  touched  the  vital  parts.  The  unfortunate 
abb6  opened  his  eyes,  and  expired. 

The  following  are  the  works  of  the  abb6  Prevdt :  1.  *^  Me- 
moires  d'un  Homme  de  Quality  qui  s^est  retir£  du  monde,^' 
6  vols.  12mo.  This  romance  has  been  translated  into 
English  in  2. vols.  12mo,  and  in  3  vols.  12mo,  under  the 
title  of  the  ^*  Memoirs  of  the  marquis  de  Bretagne  ;'^  to 
^.  which  is  added,  another  romance  of  Prev6t*s.  See  art.  3. 
2.  <<  Histoire  de  M.  Clevelaiid,  fils  naturel  de  CromwelV 
1732,  6  vols.  12mo;  an  English  translation  also,  5  vols. 
12Q10.  3.  *^  Histoire  du  Chevalier  des  Grieu^x,  &  de  Ma- 
non  Lescaut,*'  1733,  12mo.  An  English  translation  of  this 
romance  has  been  published  separately,  and  is  also  affixed 
to  the  translation  of  art.  1 .  in  3  vols.  4.  *^  Pour  &  Contre,'* 
a  literary  journal,  1733^  and  cpntimied  in  the  following 
years,  20  vols.  l2mo.  5.  *'  The  first  volume  of  a  transla- 
tion of  Thuanus,**  1733,  4to.'  6.  **  A  translation  of  Dry- 
den's  play,  All  for  Love,"  1735.  7.  ••  Le  Doye»  de  Kil- 
lerine,*'  1735,  6  vols.  12mo,  translated  into  EiygUsb,  31  vols. 
12mo,  under  the  title  of  *<  The  Dean  of  Coleraine."  8» 
"  History  of  Margaret  of  Adjou,"  1740,   2  vo)$.    18ma^ 
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;tran^ated  into  EngH^)^  2  volutins  12ino.  9.  <' Histoir^ 
d'une  Gr^cqu^  Modara^/'  174 1.^,2.  vols.  12mOy  tr^nslatefl 
into  English,  1  yoL  12010.  IQ.  ^^Can]pag^es  Philosopbi- 
ques,  ou  Memoires  de.  M,  de,  Montcaln^,"  1741,  2  vols. 
12ino,  part  history,  aqd  part  fictjion.  .11,  *^  Memoires  pour 
servir  a  Histoire  de  Mai  the/'  1742,  l^mo.  12.  ^^  Histoire 
de  Quillauoie  le  Conauerant  Roi  d'Angleterre,''  174i^ 
l2ino,  13.  "  Voyages  du  Captaine  R.  LadeV  1744,  2  vola. 
12mo.  .14.  '^  A  transis^tion  of  Cicero's  Letters  to  Brutus,'* 
with  pot^^,  1744^  l^nao,;.  and  a  translation  of  his  Familiar 
Letters,  174^.,  .5  vols.  ISoiq.  .1.5,  ^VA  translation  of  Midr 
dleton's,  Lif^  of  Cicero,'^  1743,  4  vols,  12aio.  16.  "  Met- 
iQoires  d'un  bonn^te  homqie/'  1745.  17.  "Histoire  ge^ 
nerale  de?  Voyages/*  1745,  &c  ,16  vols*  4to,  and  64  vqIs* 
I2tno.  La  Harpe  has  abridged  this  compilation  in  21  vols. 
8vo;.  be  has  also  added^  Cook!s  Voyages.  Id.  A  Dic*- 
tionary  of  the  French  :lai|gaagey  1751,  .8vo,  and  a  nevr 
edition,  2  vols.  Svo.  19  and  2Q.  "  Clarissa  Harlpwe,*' 
1751,  12  parts;  and,  "Sir  Charles  Grandison^''  8  parts, 
1755;  both  translated  from  Richardson.  21.  "  Le  Monde 
Moral,"  1 760, 4  j^gls^  1 2mQ«  22.^ "  A  translation  of  Hume's 
bistpry  of  .the  Stuarts,*'  .1760,  3  vols.  4tQ,  and  €  vols,  l^ma 
23.  ^^Memqires  pour .  servir , a  ^  Histoire  de  la  VertUy'^ 
176$:,  .4  vgls^  I 2aio»  translated  from  the  English.  24« 
'^  Almoran  and  Hamet,V  translated  from.  Hawkestvortb^ 
1762,  2  vob.  12mo.,  And,  25«  A  posthumous  tran'slatioa 
from  the  English,  entitled  *f  Letters  de  Mentor^  a  une 
jeune  Seigneur,"  1764,  12mo.^ 

.PRICE  (JoHN)^  in 'Latin  PRiCi^sus,  a  learned  writer, 
oiciginally  of  «a  Welsb  family,  was  born  in  1600  at  London^ 
He  was  brougbt  up  at  Westminster-school,  whence  in 
1617  be  was  elected  to  Christ*church,  Oxford,  He  .made 
great  profiv^epcy  in  learning,  imd  was  esteemed  one  of  the 
ablest  critics  of  his  day,  but  espoused  thie  Roman  catholic 
religion  which  for  some  time  he  appears  to  have  concealed! 
On  leaving  college  he  was  entertained  in  the  earl  of  Aruur 
del's  family,  with  which  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and  tbere 
was  mftde  doctqr  oif  laws.  On  his  return  to  England, .  be 
became  acquainted  witb  the  earl,  of  Strafford,  who  being 
pleased  witb  his  talents  and  learning,  took  him  with  him  to 
Ireland,  .where  be  likewise  became  acquainted  with  arch** 
bishop  Usher,  and  was  one  of  bis  correspondents,  their 

>  Necrologie  des  Holmes  Celebres  pour  ann^e  l'764.-^I>ict.  Hist. 
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biblical  studies  formiDg  a  bond  of  anion.  When  his  nobis 
patron  was  prosecuted.  Dr.  Price  shared  in  his  misiPortuneSy 
and  returned  to  England'  in  1 640.  Daring  the  rebellion 
be  endeavoured  to  support  the  royal  cause  by  his  pen,  and 
wrote  several  pamphlets,  for  which  he  was  imprisoned  for 
a  considerable  time. .  After  his  release  he  went  abroad,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  Florence,  where  the  grand  duke 
made  him  superintendant  of  his  museum,  which  was  then 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  By  the  interest  of  this  prince, 
he  was  appointed  Greek  professor  at  Pisa,  and  filled  that 
office  with  grelsit  reputation.  Resigning  it,  however,  pro* 
bably  owing  to  bad  health,  he  went  to  Venice,  with  a  view 
to  publish  Hesychius^s  Lexicon,  but  not  succeeding  in  the 
design,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  was  entertained  by  cardinal 
Francis  Barberini.  When  advanced  in  years,  be  retired  to 
St,  Augustine^s  convent  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in  167^, 
aged  seventy-six.  His  works  are:  1.  ^^  Notas  et  observa* 
tiones  in  apologiam  L.  Apuleii  Madaorensis,  philosophi 
Platonici,*'  Paris,  1635^  4to.  These  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Gouda  edition  of  Apuleius,  1650,  8vo,  hut  the  original 
is  very  scarce.  2.  '^  Matthseus,  ex  sacra  pagina,  Sanctis 
patribus,  &c.  illustratas,^'  Paris^  1646,  8vo,  3,  ^*  Anno- 
tationes  in  episL  Jacobi/*  Paris,  1646,  8vo,  4.  **  Acta 
Apostolorum,  ex  sacra  pagina,  Sanctis  patribus^  &c.  illus- 
trata,"  Paris,  1647,  8vQ.  5.  **  Index  Scriptorum,  qui  in 
Hesychii  Graeeo  vocabulario  Uudatitur,  confectus  et  aJpha*- 
betico  ordine  dispositus,"  1668.  See  Scbrevelius^s  Lexicon 
at  the  end.  6.  **  Comment*  in  varios  Novi  Test  libros,'*. 
inserted  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the  *^  Critici  Sacri/'  Da  Price  la 
praised  by  Sarravius,  in  his  letters ;  by  archbishop  Uiibeff 
on  St.  Ignatius's  epistles ;  by  Heinsius,  in  an  epistle  to 
Carlo  Dati;  by  Selden  more  than  once,  in  the  seeond 
book  **  de  Synedriis  Ebrseorum  ;^*  by  Vossius,  m\m  ^'  Har-^ 
monia  £vangelica ;"  by  Morus,  in  his^  notes  on  the  Neir 
Testament;  by  Redi,  in  his  treatise  on  ti\^  Generation  of  .. 
Insects;  but  especially  by  Axenius  on  Phffidrus,^  . 

PRICE  (Richard),  an  emineut  dissenting  miniater  Bwi  -.^ 
political  writer,  was  born  Feb.  33,  1723,  at  Tynmny  in 
the  parish  of  Langeinor,  in  Glamorganshire,     His  Csfeb^r^  • 
n^ho  was  many  years  oiinister  of  a  dissenting  cpogregation 
at  Bridgehd  in  the  same  county,  intended  biai  for  cnSde^ 

1  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  II.— Gen,  Diet.— Dodd's  Cb.  HiiU  vol.  lU.— Usher's  Life  aa4 
heitMrtp  p«  506,  ^9^,  59#. 
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btrt'glrre'him'a  good  education,  in  the  course  of  whicb^ 
bfowever,  he  became  dissatisfied  with  bis  son's  departure 
from  bis  own  views  of  religion^  which  were  Calvinistic.  He 
died  in  ^739,  white  bis  son  was  a  scholar  at  a  seminary  at 
Talgarth,  aiid  a  scholar  of  more  than  ordinary  thinking. 
In  1740  We  are  told  that  be  first  engaged  hi  studying  But* 
ler^ii  <'  Analogy,*^  a  work  which  never  ceased  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  his  praise  and  admiration.  In  his  eighteenth  year, 
by  the  advice  of  his  paternal  uncle,  the  rev\  Samuel  Price, 
who  bflSciated  as  co^pastor  with  the  celebraWd  Dr.  Watts, 
he  was  removed  to  a  dissenting  academy  in  London, 
foonded  by^Mr,  Co wsird,  and  of  which  Mn  Eames  was  at 
th^t^tme  the  principal  tutor,  where  he  devoted  his  whole 
time  wilii^^  ardour  and  delight^'  as  he  used  to  say,  to  the 
»tudy  of  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  theology.  On' 
compl^titig  faifs  course  of  education,  he  was  removed,  by 
the  reconymendation  of  bis  uncle,  to  Stoke  Newington,  and 
resided  therefor  near  thirteen  years,  in  the  family  of  a  Mr. 
Streatfield,  as  his  chaplain  and  companion. 

While  in  this  place,  he  occasionally  officiated  in  difFerent 
congregations^  particularly  at  Dr.  Chandler^s  meeting- 
house i^  the  Old  Jewry,  where  he  seemed  to  acquire  con<^ 
siderable  popularity;  but  Dr.  Chandler  havine  advised 
him  to  be  less  enet'^etic  inrhiti  manner,  and  to  deliver  hid 
dliscoorses  *wieh^  more  diffidence  and  modesty,  Mr.  Pric^ 
ran  i4ito  the  opposite  extreme  of  a  cold  and  lifeless  delivery, 
which  naturally  injured  hts  poptilarity.  During  the  latter 
end  of<bis  residence  at  Mr.  Streatfield*s,  he  officiated  prin- 
ctpallyat  Edmonton,  till  he  waS  chosen  to  be  morning 
preacher  Wt  Newington  Green.  By  the  death  of  Mr.  Streat- 
field,  and  ako  of  his  uncle,  which  happened  in  1756,  his  cir- 
cuttij^tanees  were  considerably  improved;  the  former  having 
bequeathed  biin  a  legacy  in  money,  and  the  latter  a  house 
in'Leddetfhat(^treet,*and  some  other  property,  but  not  ^o 
iri!}£h*as  it  wkUT  supposed  he  would  have  left  him,  if  he  had 
not  offended  bvM^  as  be  had  done  his  father,  by  the  freedom 
ofim  sefi%ittietlts^^n  certain  religious  doctrines,  particularly 
that  of  the  iVinily.  tn  1757  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Blun- 
del),^ii9iid  ill '  1 759  Yemoved  to  Newington  Greet),  in  order  to 
be  near  fais  congre^tion/  Previous  to  his  leaving  Hackdey 
Jhepttbtishi^d  m  ^<  Review  of  the  principal  questions  and 
•difficulties  in  Morals,**  of  which  he  revised  a  third  edition 
for  the  press  in  1787.  This  gave,  him  considerable  reputa'^ 
taon  as  a  metaphysician.  * 

T  2  • 
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During  tbe  first  year^  of  bis  residence  at  Kewkigtoa 
Green,  he  devoted  himself  almost  wholly  to  the  coropositioa 
of  sermons^  and  to  his  pastoral  duties ;  but  in  1762,  as  bis 
bearers  were  few,  be  was  induced,  from  tbe  hope  of  being 
more  extensively  useful,,  to  accept  an  invitation  to  succeed 
Dr.  Benson  «s  evening    preacher    in    Poor  Jewry^lane. 
Even  here,  however,  he  acquired  nQ  additional  number  ci 
hearers,  which  discouraged  him  so  mu^b,  that  be  bad  de«* 
termined  to  give  up  preaching  altogether,  from  an  idea 
that  his  talents  were  totally  unfit  for  tbe  office  of  a  public 
speaker.     Regarding-  himself,  therefore,  as  incapable  oC 
giving  effect  to  bis  moral  instructions  by  delivering  them 
from  tbe  pulpit,  be  consoled  himself  with  the  hope  of  ren- 
ding them  useful  to  the  world  by  conveying  tfaem  iu  ano* 
tber  manner.    With  this  view  be  formed  tbe  sermons  which 
he  (lad  preached  on  private  prayer  into  a  dissertation  on 
that  subject,  which  he  published  in  1767,  along  with  tbi>eek 
other  '^  Dissertations,",  on  provideuce,  miraoles,  and  th# 
junction  of  yirtuoui  men  in  a  future  stiite.     These  disser'r 
tauoos  procured  him  the  ac<|[uaintance  of  the  first  iiiafi)tiis 
of  Litnsdowiie,  then  earl  of  Shelburne,  which  began  ia 
1769,  and  cootidued  for  some  time  before  Mr.  Price  had 
overwritten  on  political  subjects ;  but  was  probably  more 
firmly  established  in  consequence  of  those  publications. 

Having  .officiated  near  fourteen  years  at  Newington 
Qreen  without  any  hope  of  ever  becoming  extensively  - 
useful  in  that  aituatipn,  be  was  the  more  easily  induced  to 
accept  an  invitation  to  succeed  Mr.  Law,  as  morning 
preacher  at  the  Qravel*Pit  meeting-thouse  in  Hackney,  but 
consented  to  officiate  as  afternoot)  preacher  at  Newington 
Green,  and  in  consequence  resigned  that  service  at  Poor 
Jewry^lane*  *  Althougn  his  audience  aft  Hackney  waa  much 
more  numerous  than  ip.  either  of  the  ^ove  places,  yet 
during  tbe^  first  four  or  fife  years  vof  bis  ministry,  it'in*- 
creased  very  jslowly ;  "and,"  says  his  l!>iograpber,  «4t  is 
probable  that  neither  tbe  excellence  of  bis  discourses,-  nor 
the  impre^iye  manner  in  which  they  were  delivered,  weald 
have: made  any  great  addition' to  bis  hearers,  had  not  other 
causes  of  a  very  different  nature  jconcurced  to  render  him 
pppiilan'* 

Mr.  Price  bad  hitherto  confined  his  studiea  almost  exduw 
sifely  to  i&oral  and  religious  subjects,  and  bad  long  consi'- 
dered  hi«  pxpC^ftiioD  as  excluding  him  from  taking  any  part 
in  the  temporal  affaurs  of'  thi»  world  $  but  from  tbia  opinioa 
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46  now  began  gradtiatly  lo  depart,  and  fit^t'-lbesllowi^d  'a 
ahaire  of  his  attention  on  philoftopbical  studies,  wftieb  prd^ 
Sliced  many  valuable 'papers  inserted  in  tfae'^IQiitoBophical 
Transactions*'  of  tbe  Kojal  Society  of  Lotidon,  of-^bich  he 
liad  been  chosen  a  fellow  in  1765,  '  So  intenrwfts  his  mitid 
in  one  of  his  investigations,  that  we  are  told,  the  colour  of 
•his  hair,  which  was  natcrrally  bla^k/  beeame  changed  in 
different  parts  of  his  head  into  spots  of  perfect  white.  In 
1769  he  published  his  valuable  'f  Treatise  on'  tlevarsionary 
Payutients,''  which  contained,'  among  a  tariety  of  other 
natters,  the  solution  of  many  questions  in  the  doctrine  of 
annuities  ;  schemes  for  establishing  societies  for  the  benefit 
of  age  •and  widows  on  just  principles ;  and  «n  exposore  df 
the  inadequacy  of  the  societies  of  this  kitid*  which  were 
continually  forming  in  London  and  other  parrts  of  the  king- 
dom* Altogether  this  was  perhaps  bis  most  useful  perform- 
ance. About  the  end  of  1769,  the  university  of  Glaseow^ 
conferred  on  him  the  degreeof  doctor  of  divinity,  without 
any  ^elicitaUon  or  knowledge  on  his  own  part,' but,  aahb 
biographer  candidly 'acknowledges,*  in  consequence  of  the 
application  of  some  6f  his  clerical  friends  in  London,  who 
paid  the  usual  fees,  and  left  him  to  suppose  that  the  honour 
was  entirely  gratuitous. 

This  work  was  followed  in  1772  by  his*^^  Appeal  to  the 
public  on  the  National  Debt^''  the  principal  object  of  , 
which  was  to  restore  the  sinking  fund  which  had  been  esr- 
tinguished  in  1733  ;  and  although  the  proposition  then  met 
with  much  opposition,  we  have  lived  to  see  it  adopted  bjr 
parliament,  and  become  one  of  the  chief  bulwarks  of  our 
public  credit.  We  have  also  lived  to  see  that  the  view  he 
took  of  public  affairs,  and  his  dread  of  a  lessened  popular 
tion^  which  he  represented  in  the  most  gloomy  colours, 
were  not  founded  on  facts,  nor  have  been  confirmed  by  ex> 
perienceb  The  same  opinions,  with  others  of  a  more  ge- 
neral kind,  led  him  to  ^oppose  the  measures  which  ended 
it>  a  war  with  America.  In  1775  be  published  <^  Observa- 
.  tions  on  Civil  Liberty  aind  tbe  Justice  ^nd  Policy  of  xhe 
M^ar  with  America,"  which  was  followed,  in  the  same  spi- 
rit, in  1777,  by  another  pamphlet  entitled  *' Observations 
en  tb^  Nature  of  Civil  Government.'*  The  principles  of 
both  these  works  encountered  a  variety  of  opinions,  beine 
both  extravagantly  praised  and  censured  :  by  s^me  esteemed 
without  fault ;  while  by  others  they  are  deemed  ymionary 
tnd  chimerical^  mischievous  in  their  theory,  and  tending 
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in  their  effect  to  the  unhingtDgr  of  «11  government  Tiutt 
their  influence  ^as  very  great,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  that 
their  author  was  firmly  persuaded  of  their  usefulness,  seema 
to  be  generally  believed  by  diose  who  have  had  the  best 
Opportunities  of  knowing  bis  sentiments.  For  writing  this 
last  pamphlet,  he  had  the  honour  to  receive  the  thanks  of 
the  Coprt  of  common-council  the  14th  of  March,  1776,  as 
jbavin^  laid  down  those  principles  upon  which  alone  the  sur 
jpreme  legislative  authority  of  Great  Britain  over  her  Colo* 
nies  could  be  justly  or  beneficially  maintained ;  and  for 
holding  forth  those  public  objects  without  which  it  must  be 
totally  indiperent  to  the  kingdom  who  were  in  or  wh<^  were 
out  of  power.  At  the  same  time  he  also  received  a  goM 
box  of  the  valge  of  fifty  pounds. 

With  these  two  pamphlets  he  had  determined  to  take  no 
further  part  in  the  political  contentions  of  that  period  ;  bot^ 
his  biographer  observes,  be  certainly  mistook  the  diqxwi- 
tion  of  his  own  mind.  Whenever  therefore  government 
appointed  a  fast,  he  considered  it  more  as  a  political  than 
a  religious  ordinance,  and .  always  twsk  an  opportunity 
pu  that  day,  to  deliver  his  sentiments  on  the  ponduct  of 
the  war,  and  on  the  evil  consequences  which  were  likely  to 
result  from  it.  This  insured  him  at  least  one  overflowing 
congregation  in  the  year,  foi^  curiosity  brought  foes  as  well 
as  friends  to  hear  him  on  such  occasions.  But  of  all  those 
discourses,  he  only  published  two  which  be  delivered  on 
the  fast  days  in  1779  and  1781.  So  many  exertions  in  be- 
half of  America  procured  him  an  invitation  from  the  coa^ 
g:ress  to  **  come  and  reside  among  a  peo{de'wlie  kiiewho*!^ 
to  appreciate  bis  talents,''  bat  this  he  thought  prop^ei^'tb 
decline.  In  1779  he  published  an  ^  £ssliy  on  the  ^pyta^ 
tion  of  England,'*  which,  being  founded  en  inoorroct  iiJL 
formation,  was  in  proportion  incorrect  in  iis  eonclQsidiifs»'^^ 

But  finances  and  politics  were  not  the  only  subj^t'ls 
which  at  this  period  engaged  Dr.  Price's  tiiie-and  atten- 
tion. In  consequence  of  DK  Priesttey's  dis^uiskion^^Olft 
matter  and  spirit,  which  had  Veen  just  miUlih^,  ^e^ww 
led  to  mdke  some  observationl^  on  ihos^  plA-t^wfiicb^l^H 
iiOt  accord  With  'his  owti  sentiiA^ni^. ''^^hi^^^fbdubi^iifc 
amicable  correspondence  b^we^a  «b^; -j[)i^iil»lM^iQi^ 
the  title  of  ^  A  free  discusiAo^  Of  th^  l)(fttrilttii^^of  Mnoq' 
lialism  and  Philosophical  *Nee«s»%it'  i''Abttyr^4hetiiai£Nk 
time  he  addres8^<^ome>Hh^rtdm;  |ob«id)^mtiM^  >t(^f«b4 
"^  Society*  fin  'Equitable  AMit^iyds^^^^fti  ^n  i<Ar^ft^iimlmi|^ 
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a  work  by  his  nephew,  Mr.  Morgan^  on  ^^  The  Doctrine  pf 
Annuities/'.  The -value  of  his  and  bis  nephew's  services  to 
that  society  is  universally  acknowledged. 

When,  after  the  war  ended,  lord  Shelburne  came  into 
administration,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  marquis 
of  Rockingham,  his  lordship  very  gravely  offered  Dr.  Price 
the  place  of  private  secretary;  but,  his  biographer  adds, 
'^  his  lordship  surely  could  not  be  in  earnest  in .  making 
such  an  offer.     It  was  no  doubt  meant  as  a  compliment^ 
and  the  simplicity  of  Dr.  Price  considered  it  in  that  light, 
though,  as  a  friend  observed,  the  minister  might  as  well 
have  proposed  to  make  him  master  of  the  horse."     During 
the  time,  however,  that  lord  Shelburne  was  in  office,  he 
sought  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Price  in  forming  a  scheme  for 
paying  off  the  national  debt,  and  moved  an  introductory 
resolution  on  that  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but,  upon 
his  leaving  administration,  the  scheme  was  abandoned.     It 
was,  however,  communicated  to  the  public  by  Dr  Price  in 
a  treatise,  entitled  <<  The  State  of  the  public  Debts  and 
t'inances,  at  signing  the  preliminary  Articles  of  Peace  in 
January.  1783  ;  with  a  plan  for  raising  Money  by  public 
Loans,  and  for  redeeming  the  public  Debts.'*     After  this, 
when  Mr.  Pitt  determined  to  introduce  a  bill  into  parlia- 
ment for  liquidating  the  national  debt,  he  applied  to  Dr. 
Price  for  his  advice  on  the  subject,  and  received  from  him 
three  separate  plans ;  one  of  jvhich  now. forms  the  founda- 
tion of  that  act  for  reducing  the  public  4cbt,' which  was 
established  in  1786,  and  has  contributed,  more  than  any 
other,  or  all  other  measures, , to  raise  the  credit  of  his^ ad- 
ministration*    The  friends  of  Dr.   Price,    however,  offer 
two  objections  on  this  subject;  the  one  that  the  plan  Mr. 
Pitt  adopted  was  the  least  efl^cient  of  the  three ;  the  other, 
that  he  did  not  publicly  acknowledge  his  obUgations  to  Dr. 
Price. 

In  1784  Dr.  Price  published  ^'Observations  on  the  Im- 
portance of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  Means  of-, 
making  it  usefbl  to  the  World  ;^*  to  which  ^re  added  a 
letter  from  M.  Turgot,  and  the  last  will  of  M«  Fortune 
Aioardi  which  exhibits  an  amusing,  and  rather  humorous 
application  of  Dr.  Price^t  account  of  the  powers  of  com- 
pottod  interest,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  In  1786  he  published  a  vo* 
lume  of  sermons,  partly  on  practical,  and  partly  on  doc- 
trinal f  objects :  iu  the  latter  he  states,  and  defends  with 
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animation  and  ^eal,  the  A  nan  hypothesis,  to  which  he 
biniseif  was  attached,  against  Trinitarians  on  the  one  hand^ 
and  modern  Unitarians  on  the  other.  He  always  felt  htirt, 
we  are  told,  at  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Priestley  and  Mr.  Lind- 
say, in  assuming  to  themselves  and  their  sect  exclusively, 
the  sippellation  of  Unitarians^  which  belongs  equally  to 
Jews  and  Mahometans,  and  in  treating  with  so  much  con- 
tuinely  the  opinions  of  those  who  differed  from  them.  As 
€o  the  practical  sermons  in  this  volume,  they  were  very 
generally  approved.  The  subjects  are,  the  security  and  hap- 
piness of  a  virtuous  course,  the  goodness  of  God,  and  the 
resurrection  of  Lazatus. 

The  other  publications  of  Dr.  Price,  which  chiefly  at- 
tracted notice,  were,  a  Sermon  on  ^*  The  Evidence  of  a 
future  period  of  Improvement  in  the  State  of  Mankind, 
with  the  means  and  duty  of  promoting  it,  delivered  to  the 
supporters  of  the  n^w  Academical  Institution  among  Protes- 
tant Dissenters,^'  in  1787 ;  and  his  ^'  Discourse  on  the 
Love  of  our  Country,*'  preached  the  4th  of  November, 
i789,  before  the  society  for  commemorating  the  revolution 
6f  1688  in  Great  Britain.  In  this  last  discourse  Dr.  Pric0 
displayed  his  accustomed  zeal  for  the  great  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty ;  and  towards  the  conclusion  of  it, 
be  adverted  with  triumph  to  the  revolution  id  France, 
which  he  thought  the  beginning  of  a  new  sera  of  happiness 
to  the  world.  ^How  much  be  was  deceived  in  this,  need 
hot  be  told ';  nor  the  consequence  of  his  sermon,  in  pro- 
ducing the  memorable  controversy  in  which  Mr.  Burke  took 
the  lead  *.  •  , 

Dr.  Price  was  noW  drawing  hastily  to  his  end.  He  had  in 
17 86  lost  his  lady,  and  iii  February  1791  he  was  seized 
with  a  fever,  the  effects  of  a  severe  cold,  caught  while 
attending  the  funeral  of  a  friend ;  from  the  effects  of  'this 
he  was  gradually  recovering,  when  her  was  attacked  with  a 


'*  To  read  any  of  ih€  iaTtciiTee 
•gainst  Mr.  Barke,  one  would  suppose 
ibe  was  the  only  human  bein^  who 
looked  with  an  evil  eye  on  the  French 
Revoltttioa.  But  Dr.  Price's  biogra- 
pher has  found  another  among  Dr. 
Price's  intimate  correspondeiiU,  and 
na  less  a  personage  than  John  Adailks* 
the'  late  AoieHcan  ambassador.  Ip 
a  long  letter  which  he  wrote  to  D^r. 
"Price  at  this  time,  so  far  from  congra- 
^ulatiDg^bin'Oii  the  occasioDy  h«  ex* 


premes  hhnself  in  terms  of  contempt 
in  rei^ard  to  the  French  revolution^ 
and  after  asking  rather  too  severely 
what  good  was  to  be  expected  frooi  a 
natffno  of  atheists,  he  coucludes  «qtlk 
foretelling  the  destruction  of  a  million^ 
of  human  bein'gs  9A  h  probable  eon- 
sequence  of  it.:  Such, a  letter,  iAbnf 
opinion,  ouiweij^hsan  bunored  of  those 
which  Dr.  ^ce  received  at  this  tiaie 
from  h»  tfnl/gft<«tefl{  Imids  io  FfaiiGe« 
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severe  and  very  painful  disorder,  by  wliioH  be  liad  bei^'n 
many  years  threatened.    This  he  .bore  with  fortitiide  and 
resignation,  though  occasionally  bis  spirits  and  strength 
were  entirely  exhausted  by  the  agonies  which  he  endnred; 
He  died  on  the  nineteenth  of  March,  1791,  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in-  BtinhilUfields 
burying-ground,  the  funeral  being  followed  by  a  great 
concourse  of  his  friends  and  admirers,  'to  whom  he  had 
iong  been  endeared  by  bis  private  as  well  as  public  charac- 
ter.    His  manners  were  peculiarly  amiable,  and  whoever 
was  admitted  to  his  conversation,  or  even  perused  bis  works^ 
could  not  avoid  being  struck  by  contrasting  his  mild  and 
placid  temper  with  that  of  some  of  the  .controversial  writers 
with  whom  he  generally  co-operated.     He  was  for  many 
years  one  of  the  trustei^  to  the  estates  of  the  late  Dt^ 
Daniel  Williams,  which  is  the  most  important  concert!  be-^ 
longing  to  the  London  Dissentersi     During  .the  applica^ 
tions  of  the  dissenting  ministers  to  parliament,  from  1772 
to  1779,  for  relief  from  subscription  to  the  articles  of  the 
church  of  England,  required  by  the  act  of  Toleration,  be 
was  chosen  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  concert  and 
pursue  the  necessary  measures  for  obtaining  that  object^ 
but  when  he  found  that  it  could  not  be  obtained  without  a 
declaration  of  faith  in/ the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  he  con>^ 
tended  the  civil  magistrate  bad  no  right  to  demand,  b6 
divided  with  a  small  minority  of  his  brethren  against  th6 
rest  of  the  committee^  r^filstng  an  enlargement  of  religious 
.  liberty  on  terms  which,  according  to  their  views  of  thing^f^ 
and  aceording^  to  the  true  principles  of  dis^nt,  implied 
submission  to  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  mat«« 
ters  of  conscience,  to  wbom,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  they 
owed  no  obedience  whatever.    ,In  1783  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
was  conferred  upon  him^by  Yale  college,  in  Connecticut^ 
and  he  was  afterwards  elected  a  fellow  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Societies  at  Philadelphia  and  Boston.     In 
17865  when  a  new  academical  institution  among  the  dis^ 
senters  was  established  at  Hackney,  Dr.  Price   was   ap^ 
pointed  tutor  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  mathematics  ; 
but  soon  found  himself  incapable  of  attending  to  the  dutiek 
of  this  office,  and  tbere&re  resigned  it  the  second  year« 
*He  approved  the  plan,  however,  and;;  says  bis  biographer, 
*^  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  bequefithed  a  small 
legacy  towards  its  support,  died  inibenscious  of  the  igno» 
ranee  and  folly  which  were  accelfl^ting  it»  destruction.'^ 
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Among  Dr.  VnctfM  ntmenrat  correipondeiiti  were,  the 
marquis  of.  LaaidowDe,  the  earls  Cbatbam  and  Stanhope  ; 
the  bisbopaof  Carlisle^  St.  Asaph,  and  Llandaff ;  Mr.  Harris, 
the  author  of  Philosophical  Arrangements,  &c. ;  Mr.  How- 
ard, Dr.  Franklin,  the  duke  de  Kochefoucault,  the  cele- 
brated Turgot,  and  several  of  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  first  national  assembly. 

The  value  of  the  political  and  religious  works  of  Dr. 
Price,  says  our  predecessor  in  this  work,  men  will  estimate 
differently,  as  they  happen  to  be  infected  or  not  by  those 
principles,  which,  by  exaggerating  the  true  and  excellent 
doctrines  of  liberty,  have  proved,  m  the  present  age,  the 
bane  of  Christianity^  and  the  scourge  of  human  nature.  That 
he  was  sincere  and  welUintentioned  in  his  adoption  and 
recommendation  of  them,  there  is  not  any  reason  to  doubt. 
As  a  calculator  on  political  questions,  virhen  he  did  not 
take  up  bis  data  from  partial  documents,  which  flattered 
his  preconceived  opinions,  he  was  acute^  profound,  and 
able.> 

PRICE  (Robert),  an  eminentlawyer  and  judge,  was  the 
son  of  Thotnas  Price,  esq.  of  Geeler  in  Denbigbsbire,  and 
born  in  the  parish  of  Kerigy  Druidion,  Jan.  14,  165S..  After 
an  edocatiou  at  the  grammars-school  of  Wrexbmm,  he  was 
admitted  of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge ;  but,  as  usual 
with  gentlemen  destined  for  his  profession,  left  tbe  uni- 
Ternty  without  taking,  a  degree,  and  entered  himself  a 
student  of  Lincoln's  Inn  about  167S.  In  1677  be  made 
what  was  called  the  grand  tour^  in  company  with  the  earl 
of  Lexington,  and  lady  and  sir  John  Meers.  When  at 
Florence,  we  are  told  that  he  was  apprehended,  and  some 
law-books  taken  from  him ;  and  his  copy  of  *^  Coke  upon 
Littleton"  being  supposed,  by.  some  ignorant  officer,  to  be 
an  English  heretical  Bible,  Mr.  Price  was  carried  before 
tbe  pope ;  where  he  not  only  satisfied  bis  holiness  as  to  this 
work,  but  made  him  a  present  of  if,  and  the  pope  ordered 
it  to  be  deposited  in  the  Vatican  library.  In  1679  ben^ 
turned,  and  married  a  lady  of  fortune ;  ftt>m  whom,  after 
some  years'  cohabitation,  be  found  it  necessary  to  be  s»* 
parated,  on  account  of  the  violence  of  her  temper.  In 
16S2  be  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  Weobiy  ia 
Herefordshire,  and  gave  his  vote  against  the  bill  of  exolii* 

1  PrineipaHjr  from  «  Memsin  of  bii  Life,"  bj  ^William  Mor|^,  F.  K^& 
1815,  SvQ. 
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jton.  The  same  year  Jie  wa^ .  made  attomey-general  for 
$outb  Wales,  elected  ao  alderman  for  the  city  of  Here^ 
iord,  and  the  year  following  vras  chosen  recorder  of  Rad* 
iior.  His  high  reputation  for  knowledge  and  iotegriqr 
l^rocnred  bim  the  office  of  steward  to  the  queen  dowager 
Xrelict  of  Charles  IL)  in  1^84 ;  be  was  alsocbosen  town* 
clerk  of  the  city  of  Gloucester;  and,  in  1686,  king's 
counsel. at  Ludlow.  Being  .sqpposed  to  have  a  leaning 
.jtowards  the  exiled  family,  be  was,  after  the  revolution, 
xemoved  from  the  ofQces  of  attorney-general  for  South 
Wales  and  town^clerk  of  Gljoucester.  In  resentment  for 
this  affront,  as  bis  biographer  insinuates,  or  from  a  more 
patriotic  motive^  be  opposed  king  William's  grant  of  certain 
landa  in  Wales  to  his  favourite,  earl  of  Portland,  and  made 
ft  memorable  speec^b  on  this,  occasion  in  the  Hoose  of  Com- 
jmons  I  the  coo9eq)ieAce  of  which  w^s,  that  the  grant  war 
xejecied. 

Although  it  migbt  have  been  expected  that  king  Wil- 
liam would  have,  in  bis  turn,  resented  this  conduct  of 
Mr.  Pripe^.yet  bre  appeab  not  only  to  have  acquiesced  in 
the  deqJMien  of  parliamenti  but  knowing.  Mr.  Prioe's  abi«- 
lilies  as  a  lawyer,  m^de  him,  in  1700^  a  juc^e  of  Breck^ 
mock  cifauit^  After  sittiag  in  parliament  for  Weobly  from 
l^i2  io  A702,  be  resigiled  his  seat  in  fayeur  oC  bissoa 
Thomds,.  aad,  >^m  made  s^rjeant-^atr-law,  and  one  of  the 
barons  of  the  excbequier.  In  this  character  be  distinguished 
bimseifin  the  memorable  case  of  the  Coventry  election,  in 
l(706y  ^defending  tbe  cooduct  oCthe  magistrates  who  had 
called  in  theaidief'  the  military,  not  to  influence  the  elecr 
tion,  but  t^o  jSupptress^^a  riet  which  tended  to  destroy,  its 
ifi^^om.  In  1719,  as  >  his  f grtuue  was  considerably  in- 
.c^a^ed  by  his-  .prefeiyaiient,  ;he  built  an  alms-house  at 
^etpiaee  of  hish  birth  ^r  ^i%  p0qr.^eople,  and  amply  en- 
dofwed  it..         .•  ,      ■„  . ).-:.. 

I  «Qn  ^b^'f^cifessioti  of  ^O^orge  ,L  in  1714,  the  baron  was 
«^»nli0ujed;in  bis  o^ee,  akbo(ugb  not  employed  in  the  judi- 
cislipi^ocieiediags  against  the 'rebiQls  in  1716.,  On  the  n^« 
niigkrayeiqt^rxiebbetweenftbefkiqg  and  the  prince  of  Wales 
f0tetwipi»i<^nQfge  IL) M^fihicb  led  to  a  question  respecting 
^e^^m  Md  iiAm^^tkm  0(1  Ibe  ^n^e's  pbildcpp,  Mr*  baron 
Pjrise^ftd  jMif*  JDstifie;  %>re.had  the  cputa^  ^o.maifltair^  an 
opinion  contrary  to  that  of  the  king.  As  he  advanced  in  life, 
Ke'pi-ocureS  ^n  ex^hiange 'of  his  ieat  bh  th^  fiktJhequer 
bench  for  one  in  the  Common  Pleas,  the  duties  of  which, 
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lie  was  told,  would  be  easier.  This  was  efiected  in  1726 ; 
but  the  consequences  were  the  reverse  of  what  be  ex- 
pected ;  for  his  reputation  brought  so  tnany  suitors  into  the 
Common  Pleas,  that  he  had  more  business  than  ever.  •  He 
continued,  however,  to  perform  his  duties  with  unremit- 
ting assiduity,  and  with  great  reputation,  until  his  d^atb, 
at  Kensington,  Jan  2,  1732,  in  the  7!Ah  year  of- his  age. 
His  remains  were  interred  at  Weobly  churcb.  In-  Hereford- 
shire. He  bore  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  very  consider- 
able abilities,  and  inflexible  integrity ;  and,  as  appears  hf 
the  few  circumstiances  we  have  related,  was  certainly  a  man 
of  independent  spirit  and  courage.^ 

PB.IDEAUX  (Humphrey),  a  leanied  Englti^h  divine, 
was  born  at  Padstow,  in  Cornwall,  May  3,  1648.  He  was 
the  son  of  Edmund  Prideaiix,  esq.  of  an  ancient  and  ho^ 
nourable  family  in*  t^at  county,  and  was  equally  well  de- 
scended by  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  John  Moyle,  esq! 
of  Bake,  in  Cornwall.  After  some  elementary  education 
at  Liskard  and  Bodmin,  he  was  placed  under  Dr.  Bufsby, 
at  Westminster-school,  and  in  1668  admitted  a  student  of 
Christ  Churcb,  Oxford,  by  dean  Fell.  His  attainments 
here  must  have  distinguisbed  him  very  early :  for  we  find 
that  in  1672,  when  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree,  Dr.  f^ll 
employed  bim  to  add  some  notes  to  an  edition  of  Floms^ 
then  printing  at  tbe  university  press :  and  soon  after,  he 
Was  requested  to  be  the  editor  of  Malela,  a  Greek  histo- 
iian,  ^rom  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  library ;  but  having  re- 
presented this  as  a  work  not  worth  the  printings  bieing 
fabulous  and  trifling,  the  design  vks  laid  aside,  iin€\l  Dr. 
Hody,  who  was  of  a  diflerent  opinion,  undert6ok'tfae  task. 
Mr.  Prideaux,  about  the  sarnie  time,  was  employed  in 
giving  a  history  of  the  Arundelian  marbles,  with  a  com- 
ment, which  was  published  in  May  1676,  under  the  title 
**  Marmora  Oxoniensia,"  folio.  Such  a  work  was- vpett  cil* 
culated  to  advance  his  reputation  abroad,  as  wallas/ at 
home ;  and  there  Was  such  a  demand  for  it,  that  witbih  a 
few  years  it  could  not  be  procured  but  nt  a  very  hig^prfce. 
It  suffered,  however,  very  much  from  the  carelessness  arid 
oeglect  of  a  Mr.  Bennet,  then  corrector-  to  the  untversitj 
press,  and  contained  so  many  typographical  errors,  that 
Mr.  Prideauk  never  could  speak  of  it  with  complacency. 
A.  ipore  correct  edition  was  published  by  Maittaire,  in 
1732.     In  1 675  Mr.  Prideaux  took  his  degree  of  M.  A. 

1  Life^  LondoDy  1734>  Sro.— WhUton'sM«iiioirs« 
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Havingy  by  order,  presented  one  of  the  copies  of  the 
^f  Marmora^'  to  the  lord  chancellor  Fincbi  .this  introduced, 
him  to  his  lordship's  patronage^  who  soon  after  placed  one 
of  his  sons  under  biois  as.  tutor  at.  Christ  Church;  and  in. 
1679  presented  him  M>  th0  rec^pry  of  St  Clement's,  in  the. 
Buburb  of  Oxford,  where  he  offic^iat^d  for  several  years.. 
The.  same  year  he.  pubhsfaed.twp  tracts  oi|^  of  Maimonides 
in  Hebrew,  with. a  Latin  trans^lation  and  notes,  under  the. 
titi#  ^'  De  Jure  pauperis  et  peregrini  apud  Judeps.''  This 
be  did  in'consequenoe  pf  haLving<been  appointed  Dr.Busby'a 
Hebrew  lecturer  in  Christ  Church,  ^nd  with  a  view  to  teach 
students  the  rabbinical  dialect,  and  ^o  read  it  without  points. 
In  1681,  the  lord  chancellor  Finch,  then  earl  of  Notting* 
haQ)».  presented  him  to  a  prebend  in.  the  cathedral  of  Nor- 
wich..- In  Nov.  1682,  he  w^s  admitted  to  the^  degree  oC 
bachelor  in  divinity,  and  on  the  death  of  lord  Nottingham, 
found  another  patron  in  his  successor  sir  Francis  North; 
who,  in  February  of  the  follpwing  year>  ga,ve  him  the  rec** 
tory  of  Bladen,  with  Woodstock  cbapelry,  in  Oxfordshire  j 
and  as  Mr.  Prideaux  had  been  appointed  librarian  to  Christ 
Church,  to  which  no  salary  belongs,  he  was.  allowed  to  hold 
ihia  living  with  his  student's  place. 

He  now  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  studies  and  the 
duties  of  his  function,  going  constantly  to  Bladen  and 
Woodstock  every  Sunday;  and  he  kept  a  resident  curate 
at  Woodstock,  for  the  discharge  of  all  parochial  duties ; 
for  whos^  convenience,  as  well  as  that  of  his  successors^ 
Dr<  Fell,  now  bishop  of  Oxford,  .built,  at  his  own  expence. 
It  house.  The  terms  of  the  purchase  and  building  he  left 
to.Mn  Prideaux,  who  completed  it  in  1685.  In  college 
he  exerted  himself  in  reforming  many  abuses,  and  restoring 
discipiiue,  which  was  not  very  acceptable  to  many  of  the 
^dents,  but  procured  him  the  friendship  and  esteem  of 
his  learned  contemporaries  at  the  univefrsity,  particularly 
bishop  Fell  and  Drs.  Pocock,  Marshall,  Bernard,  Millsi 
Godolphin,  &c.  On  the  death  of  bishop  Fell,  when  king 
James  imposed  a  popish  dean  on  Christ  Church,  Mr.  Prideaux: 
determined  to  quit  Oxford,  and  settle  on  his  cures ;  and 
accordingly,  having,  in  1686,  proceeded  doctor  in  divinity^ 
be  exchanged,  bis  living  of  Bladen  for  the  rectory  of  ^aham 
in  Norfolk,  and  then,  left  Oxford,  to  which  he  never  re« 
turned.  A  few  days  before  this  he  attended^the  funeral  of 
his  revered  friend.  Dr.  Fell. 

When  he  came  to  settle  at  Norwicb,    such  was  his 
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reputation  for  judgment  and  ittitgntyf  that  the  whole  ma- 
nagement of  the  affairs  of  the  cathedral  was  committed  to 
him,  and  throughout  life  be  was  concernedin  placing  them 
in  a  much  better  situation  than  he  found  them,  great  irre« 
gttlarities  having  prevailed  in  the  keeping  of  the  aceountt, 
and  the  registers  and  other  documents  belonging  to  the 
church  being  much  neglected.  All  these  be  sought  oat, 
examined;  and  arranged  in  a  proper  manner;  and  ordered, 
from  time,  to  time,  some  wetj  Necessary  repairs  in  the 
church.  He  was  also,  soon  after  iris  arrival  here,  engaged* 
in  a  controversy  with  the  popish  party,  whose  emiss^aries, 
taking  encouragement  from  the  conduct  of  king  James  II. 
were  now  more  than  usually  industrious.  Those  who  had 
visited  Norfolk,  particularly,  insisted  on  the  invalidity 
of  the  orders  of  the  church  of  England ;  <*  for,  having  no 
priesthood,  we  could  have  no  sacraments,  and  oonsequentlr 
could  be  no  church ;  nor  could  salvation  be  had  among  us/* 
In  reply  to  this.  Dr.  Prideaux  published  a'  work  entitled 
«<  The  Validity  of  the  Orders*  of  the  Church  of  England 
made  out  against  the  objections  of  the  papists  *.  in'several 
fetters  to  a  gentleman  of  Norwich,  &c.''  1688,  8vo;  re- 
printed in  1715.  Healso  preached  in  the  cathedral  against 
several  of  the  tenets  cf  popery,  at  a  time  when  many  of  his 
brethren  were  intimidated  by  the  determiliatimi  of  the  king 
to  estabfish'  that  religion^  One  good  efieet  of  thk  was, 
that  his  brethrencaugbt  a  poni<>n  of  his  "spirit,  and  handled 
the  same  subjects  in  their  respective  churches';  'and,  by 
ether  seasonable  meaauves,  the  mischief  was  di^3^  tintH 
the  abdication  of  the  king ;  and  the  cooseqteePt  proceedings  ' 
upon  that  important  event^dkpelied  the  fears  of  the  Mdnda  - 
of  the  protestant  religion. 

In  December  of  this  year  (i  688)  Dr.  prideiaux  was  eclated 
to  the  archdeaconry  of  Su^lk   by  Dr.  William  Lloyd, 
bishop  of  Norwich.     In  May  1689  be  made  his  first  visita- 
tion of  his  archdeaconry  ;  and  the  new  oaths  to  govemtMnt  * 
being  tben-the  general  subject  of  de^ts^  among  the  clergy^ 
his  chief  business  was  to  give  the  best  satisfaction  he -could 
to  those  who  had  any  doubts  about  thefai^' which  he  per« 
formed  with  such  success,  that  out  of  three  hundred  pa^-  ^ 
risbes,  there  were  only  three  clergymen^  in  all  that  juris* 
diction  who  refused  to  take  them.     In  th^ ^winter  fcillowing 
he  attended  the  convocation;  which  was*  called  to  consider ' 
of  alterations  and  amendments  of  the  liturgy,  thecanoti^ 
ordinances,  and  constitutions,  the  reformation  of  the  eccle* 
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siastical  coofts,  &c.  &c. ;  but,  after  sitting  teo  days,  no 
progrestf  was  made  in  any  of  these  measures,  and  the  go»vo». 
cation  was  adjourned*  Dr.  Prideaaxj  who  was  of  <^inioit 
that  many  alterations  in  the  liturgy  were  necessary,  wrote 
m  paniphlet  on  the  subj]?ct|  entitled  .f'  A  Letter  to  a 
Friend,  relating  to  the  present  Convocation  at  Westmin** 
ster/!  of  which  several  thousands  were  sold  within  b 
fortnight. 

After  this  he  quitted  Norwich,  sod  resided  at  his  par- 
sonage at  Saham,  in  which  church  he  oflSqiated  every 
morning  and  afternoon  throf^out  the  four  years  that  he 
lived  tliere,  unless  when  keeping  his  two  months'  residence 
at  Norwich,  or  visiting  his  archdeaconry,  which  he  did 
constantly  twice  a  year,  until  unable  to  bear  the  journey 
in  consequence  of  the  stone,  a  disorder  be  had  already 
contracted,  and  which  at  last  proved  fatal  to  him.  A  fa* 
vourite  topic  in  his  visitations  was  the  duty  of  private  prayer 
in  the  families  of  the  clergy,  which  he  urged  by  every 
argument;  and  told  them,  that  when  visiting,  if  there  was 
any  house  where  the  dwellers  refused  to  hear  them  per* 
form  family- worship,  that  was  no  hcHise  for  a  clergyman  ta. 
make  his  abode  in.     . 

In  the  first  session  of  parliament  after  the  new  bishops 
(appointed  in  the  room  of  those  who  refused  to  take  the 
oaths  to  government). made  their  appearance,  tH90  bills  were 
brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  .relating  to  the  cbupcitf 
in  both  of  which  Dr.  Prideaux  was  concerned :  the  first 
was  to  take  away  plunalities.of  benefices,  the  other  to  pre^ 
vent,  clandestine  marriages^  Bishop  ^Burnet  inceoded  to* 
introduce  the  .first,  but  submitted  it  previously  to  Dr. 
Prideaux,  who  drew  up  a  btU,  which  all  the  prelates  friendly 
to  .the  measure  thought  would  be  cless  liable,  to.  objection, 
and  therefore  it  was  brought  into  the  House,  but  rejected  : 
the  other,  to  prevent. clandestine  marriages,,  was  introduced 
by  .one  of  the  peers ;  and  its  object  was,  to  make  it  felony 
in  the  minister  who  should  solemaize  or  officiate  at  such 
marriage.!  This  matter  being  warmly. debated,  Dr.^Kidder, 
then  bishop  pf  Bath  and  Wells^  wrote  to  Dr.  Prideaux, 
desiring  bis.opiniQD  on  it.  The. doctor,  in  a  very  long  let* 
ter,  proved  that  the  ecclesiastical  laws  were  already  suffi-^ 
cient  to  prevent  clandestine  marriages,  if  only  carried  into 
execution;  and  stated,. by  what  means,  all  the  precautions 
provided  in  these  laws  had  been  evaded  by  the  avarice  of 
chancellors,  commissaries,  and  registrars. .  He  added  that. 
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at  the  bill  stood,  it  could  ii^e  no  olher  efFect  tbaii'to  sub* 
jeoi  tlie  clergy  to  be  tried  for  drnt  Uvea  every  mwrriage 
tfaiey  solemnissed.  Kidder,  who  bad  made  use  of  tbis 
papyer  in  tbe  debate  wbieb  eoded  in  withdrawing  the  billy 
iminediatelysentit  to  the  press;  and  the  week  following^ 
to  Dj%  Prideaux's  great  surprize,  he  received  a  printed 
eopyi.of  it  frcwn  the  bishop,  who  bowever.had.not  put  his 
oame  to  it 

.  In  1691,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Pooocki  his  professorship 
(ol  Hebrew)  was  offered  to  Dr.  Prideaux ;  but  he  declined 
it».  says  his  biographer,  ^*  for  several  reasons,  which  at 
that  time  made  it  inconvenient  to  him  to  accept  it,  but 
afterwards  it  proved,  much  to  his  detriment  that  he  did 
not"  As  after  the  act  of  toleration,,maDy  people  imagined 
themselves  at  liberty  either  to  go  to  cfaun^  or  stay  at 
home,  as.  they  thought  proper,  by  whidi  means  the  churches 
were  much  deserted.  Dr.  Prideaux  drew  up  a  circular  iet<* 
ter>  .directed  to  the  ministers  of  his^archdeaconry,  which 
was  afterwards  published,  in  1701,  at  thcend  of  ^s  *<Di-f 
sections  to  Churcbvacdens/'  In  169^,  finding  his  health 
impaired  by  the  aguish  air.  of  Saham,  he  determined  to 
return  again  with  bis  family  to  Norwich;  but,  instead  of 
putting  in  a  curate  at  Sabam,.  he  thought  it  bis  duty  to 
give  up  both  benefice  and  oflice,  which  he  accordingly 
did,  into,  tbe  hands  of  the.  bidiop  of  the  diocese,  and  in- 
formed the  warden  and  fellows  of  New  college^  Oxford^ 
the  patrons  of  the  limig,.  of  his  resignation.  On  his  re» 
turn  to  Norwich^  the  care  of  the  cathedral  affairs  again 
dei^olved^upon  him,  in  the  absence  of  tbe  dean  (Dr.F^f'' 
fax),  who  resided  mostly  in  London  ^.  In  1696,  the  dean 
a^nd  chapter  presented  htm  to  the.vicarage  of  Trowse,  worth 
about  40/.  and  situated  a  mile  fvom.Norwieb;  Here  he  ofll^. 
ciated  with  the  same  assiduity  and  regiAurity  asat  Saham^  and  - 
that  purely  for  the  love  of  duty ;  for,  in  addiiioa- toiM^  other 
preferments,  he  had  a  private^  fortune^  which  rendered ' 
tbis  last  vicarage  of  no  consequence  ia  a  pecuniary  view. 
In  1697  he  {mblished  bia  «^  Life  of  Mahomet f,'*  8vd,  of 

*  On  tbe  promotion  of  Dr.  Teatsoo  f  The  facetious  Mr.  Oi^v«t  in*  . 
to  tbQ  see  of  Canterbury,  our  author  forms  us,  **  that  when  tbe  Jearoad 
addressed  a  letter  to  his  grace,  con-  Hunsphry  Prideaux  (as  tbe  story  gpet)  . 
taming  «  An  Account  o(  tbe  English  offered  bis  life  of  Mahopiet  to  tbei 
settleBents  in  the  East  Indies^  together  bookseller,  he  was  desired  to  leave  the 
with  some  proposals  Tor  tbe  propaga-  copy  with  him  a  few  days,  for  bis  po- 
tion of  Christianity  in  tbosep  arts  of  the  rnsal.  The  bookseller,  who  bad .  nob 
worjd.'^                                   ^ .  the  learning  or  taste  of  a  iQod«ra 
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which  three  editions,  were  printed  the  first  year.  He  in- 
tended to  have  written  a  history  of  the  Saracen  empire, 
&nd  with  it  the  decay  and  fall  of  the  Christian  religion ; 
but  he  gave  up  this  design  for  reasons  gtated  in  the  preface 
to  the  Life  of  Mahomet.  This  valuable  work  was  followed 
by  his  useful  little  treatise  called  **  Directioti^  to  Church- 
wardens," whose  negligence  be  had  very  much  experi- 
enced in  his  archdeaconry:  this  has  gone  through  many 
editiorts.  In  1702,  on  the  death  of  the  dean  of  Norwich, 
Dr.  Henry  Fairfax,  Dr.  Prideaux  was  itistalfed  as  his  suc- 
cessor on  June  8th  of  that  year,  and  a  more  proper  person 
could  not  be  found.  He  now  continued,  with  bettef  cifFect, 
if  possible,  that  attention  to  regularity  a,t\d  discipline  which 
he  had  before  paid;  and  although  this  made  him  ob- 
noxious to  the  persons  whom  he  censured  or  dismissed, 
the  benefit  to  the  general  body  was  too  obvious,  not  to  be 
approved.  In  December  1702,  on  a  public  thanksgiving- 
day  for  the  success  of  the  expedition  to  Vigo,  he  preached 
a  sermon  on  the  subject,  which  we  notice  as  the  only  one 
he  ever  printed  ;  and,  bad  it  been  left  to  his  own  inclina^ 
tion,  would  never  have  been  thought  of  by  himself  for  that 
purpose.  In  1 703  he  published  a  tralct  in  vindication  of  the 
ec^clesiastieal  law,  wfaach  gives  the  successor  in  any  eccle- 
Biastical  benefice  or  promotion,  all  the  profits,  from  the 
day  of  the  avoidance.  This  was  occasioned  by  an  altera- 
tionin  the  law  which  bishop  Burnet  was  about  to  have 
^nt^oduced;  but  our  author^s  arguments  carried  such 
weight,  that  the  design  was  given  up. 

On  the  translation  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich  to.  Ely,  Dn 
Pndieaux  was  advised  to  make  interest  for  the  bishopric  ; 
but  being  now  sixty  years  of  age,  too  late  to  enter  oh  a 
toorse  of  public  life  and  parliamentary  attendance,  and  for 
oeber  reasons,  he  declined  interfering,  and  Dr.  Trimnell 
became  bishop,  whom  he  thought  every  way  deserving  of 
the  preferment*  In  the  mean  time  Dr.  Prideaux  continued 
his  labours  for  the  general  interests  of  the  church,  and  iti 


arttflt,  haVhii^  oonniUed  with  liis  learned 
gaHClted*,  who  were  highly  jAettted 
inch' the  perfimoaBCQ,  told  the  doctor, 
at  his  return,  "Well,  Mr.  What's- 
yDttr-name,'^'  says'  he,  <*  I  have  per- 
used yam*  maautcriptj  I  don*t  kta6w. 
what  to  say  to  it;  I  helieve  I  shatt 
venture  to  print  it:  the  thing  is  well 
«nei^t  hut— I  oould  wifh^there  were- 


a  little  more  humour  in  it«'^— Spiritual 
Quixote;  Booh' II.  ch:  I.— This  story 
is  more  brie'fly  told  in  a  note  on  Swifit'g 
work8>  where  the  book  is  said  to  Bare 
been  Prideaiix's  <'  CQnnection ;"  in 
which*  It  m<i8t  he  confessed,  the  diffi- 
culty of  itntroducing  hvmowr  is  mote 
striking. 
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1709»' published  hk  tract  on  .''The  original  right;  of 
Tythes."  In  this,  his  first  intention  was  to  give  the  History 
of  Appropriations ;  and  this  was  to  have  been  only  an  in* 
troduction ;  but  it  enlarging  under  bis  hand,  he  resolved 
to  publish  it  by  itself  as  the  first  part  of  the  work.  He  had 
for  many  years  made  coUeotions  of  the  common  law  and 
ecclesiastical  history ;  but  wanted  much  information  whicb 
he  could  not  have  without  going  to  London,  and  consulting 
the  public  records  there;  and  he  was  about  this  timi^ 
aeized  with  the  calamitous  distemper  of  the  stone;  so  tbat 
be  was  forced  to  lay  aside  that  design.  Upon  this  last  ac- 
count also  he  resigned  the  vicarage  of  Trowse,  when  no 
k)nger  able  to  go  up  into  the  pulpit  The  severity  of 
bis  disorder  now  suggested  the  operation  of  lithotomy^ 
which  was  successfully  performed  by  Mr.  Salter,  an  emi* 
nent  surgeon  of  London,  who  went  to  Norwich  for  the  pur« 
pose ;  but  the  subsequent  cure,  having  been  entrusted  to  a 
young  man  at  Norwich,  was  so  badly  treated^  jtbat  the  pa- 
tient had  almost  lost  his  life,  and  was  indeed  ever  a£ber  a 
great  sufierer  by  this  misconduct 

Being  enabled,  however,  to  return  to  his  studies,  after 
improving  a  new  edition  of  bis  ^^  Directions  to  Church 
Wardens,**  in  17112,  be  proceeded  with  tbatgrentev  wock,  on 
which  his  reputation  with  posterity  pri)icipally  dependa* 
It  was  entitled  ^'The  Connection  of  the  Histoiy  o^  the  Old 
and  New  Testament;^'  the  first  part  of  which  Wa9  pubUshed 
in  1715,  thesecpnd  in  171$,  fol.  Both  patta  w^r^  received 
with  the  greatest  approbation,  and  weiit  'tbrptigh  ^ight 
editions  in  4'Vols«  $vo,  at  London,  besides  two  pr  ibn^.at 
Dublin,  before  the  end  of  )72Qy  since  wbjgh  \%.\m  b§^ 
often  reprinted^  and  is  indeed  account/^d  a>st^T\4^j:4  book 
in  every  theological  library.  This  hi^tf^yit^l^es.  in  tb? 
affairs  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and.  all  the  other  ea^leljij^nfttiQi^, 
as  well  as  the  Jevrsf  and  likewise  ^ those  qf  Gf^^ii§  ,^nd 
Rome,  as  far  as.  was  ne^jessary  togty^  a^di^iflfiit  siew:ojE>tfee 
completion  of  the  propbei?ies  which  fela^  tQi  ^ftjtiiafi 
comprehended  io  the: history.  The  author iha^.j^sft  f^iiin 
the  clewestJight  some  p^^ag^qfp«(;^p^^o^jbistprj^,|*^ 
ieforeilay  dispersed  and  buri^:,in  qo^iftt^iipni;*  a«^itheife 
appears  tiiroittgbout  the  whole  work'S^chjafi^f^iAi^^bWoSpi* 
Tit  of;  sinpetity  and  candour,  as>  p^&p}9i^y,^  atOfi^  for 
dlie  fejw  eaistakes  which  escaped,  bja  ^d^li^enc^Orr  .  Goi^d^u* 
the  author  of  *^  Cato's  Letters,*'  had  c^rta\nly  i|o  pr^udices 
in  jfavour  of  Prideauz,  or  of  his  workj  ^yotjt^  ^itjkfji  ii/.^a 
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body' of  universal  history,' written- with  such  eapacity,  ac-^ 
cnracy,  industry,  and  honesty,  as  mdke  it  one  of  the  best 
books  that  ever  came  into  the  world,  and  shew. him  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  men  in  ic  No  book  was  ever  more  uni- 
versally read  and  approved :  it  is^  indeed,  a  great  public 
service  done  to  mankind,  and  entitles  the  author  to  the 
highest  public  gratitude  and  honour.  But  though  I  never 
saw  any  great  work,  to  which  1  found  fewer  objections,  yet 
as  a  memorable  proof  how  inseparably  mistakes  and  preju- 
d^ices  cleave  to  the  mind  of  man,  the  great  and  candid  Dr^ 
Prideaux  is  not  without  them.  I  therefore  do  not  upbraid 
bim  with  them,  but  rather  admire  him*  for  having  so  few; 
There  are,  however,  some  of  his:  theological  observations^ 
which  seem  tomeuotonly  ill-grounded,  but  to  have  a  ten-> 
dency  to  create  in  his  readers  wrong  notions  of  the  Deity, 
and,  to  encourage  them  to  mistake  the  common  accidents  , 
of  life,  and  the  common  events  of  nature,  for  judgnients^- 
and  to  apply  them  superstitiously  as  such.*'  There  are 
letters  between  the  dean  and  his  cousin  Mr.  Moyle,  cofi-- 
cerning  some  passages  in  this  **  Connection,'^  &c  printed 
ki  the^'  Miscellaneous  W.oi;ks*'  of  the  latter,  and  in  Dr.. 
Prideaux^s  life.  No  man  could>  be.  more  willing  to  Usteu 
to  reasonable  objections,  or  to  correct  what  could  be  proved 
DO  be  wrong.  Candour  was:  the- distinguishing  feature  of 
Dean  Prideaux's  character.  * 

•In  the  interval  between  the  publication  of  the  first'and 
second  parts  of  his  **  Connection,''  lord  Townsend,.  secre* 
tary  of  state,  to  George  L  having  meditated  a  design  to  in* 
troduce  a  reformation  .in  the  two  universities,  consulted 
our  author  upon  it,  who  drew  op  a  plan^for  the  purpose^ 
'and  sent  it  to  his  lordship^  under  the  title  of  ^  Articles 
^r  the  Reformation  of  the  two  Universities.''  These 
amoonted  to*  fifty^^six  in  number.  No  proceeding  was  held 
in  consequence  of  this ;  hut  some  of  his  articles  have  been 
's4ientiy  adopted,  and  others  are  perhaps  irreconcileable  with 
tbe  true^  interests  of  those  seminaries.  His  proposition  to 
-ereet  k  sort'of  college  for  those  who  had  neglected  their 
^^^iMied^  by  the  name  of  Dr^ne-^If of l^  has  more  the  air  of 
^it /'pide^  of  hiimoor,  than  a  serious  .proposition.  The 
inlftote  are  printed  in  the  vol«|^e  w;hich  contains  his  life. 

In 'the  seventy-fourth  year  df  his  age,  finding  himself  so 

Bftueh  Weakened  by  age  and  infirmity  that  he  could.no  longer 

^u^e  his  b4>oks  as  formerly,  and  being  desirous  that  his  ooUec-r 

tiofif  of  QrieHtal  bool^s  ishouid  not  be  dispersed^  he  permitted 
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his '  aoiiy  who  had  been  educated  at  that  college^  to  make 
a  present  of  tbem  to  the  society  of  Clare-hall,  Cambridge; 
and  they  were  accordingly  deposited  in  Clare-hall-library, 
to  the  number  of  three  hundred  volumes  and  upwards.  It 
were  to  be  wished,  that  such  an  example  was  more  fre- 
quently followed,  for  there  are  few  ways  that  tend  more  to 
,  render  such  a  valuable  collection  useless,  than  by  disperse 
iiig  it  among  private  hands. 

About  a  year  before  his  death  he  was  wholly  confined 
to  his  chamber,  and  at  last  his  increasing  infirmities  took 
from  him  all  power  of  helping  himself.  He  had  always 
been  a  sufferer  since  his  case,  after  being  cut  for  the  stooe^ 
was  improperly  treated,  and  was  frequently  afflicted  and 
greatly  reduced,  by  rheumatic  pains  and  paralytic  affections. 
He  expired  Nov.  1,  1724,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of 
bis  age,  and  was  buried,  accordii^  to  his  own  direction,  in 
the  cathedral  of  Norwich. 

Dr.  Prideaux  was  naturally  of  a  very  strong,  robust  con* 
stitution  ;  which  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  studies  with 
great  assiduity ;  and  notwithstanding  his  close  application,' 
and  sedentary  manner  of  life,  enjoyed  great  vigour  both 
6f  body  and  mind  for  ntany  years  together,  till  afflicted  by 
the  stone.  Although  we  have  few  particulars  of  bis  course 
of  study  at  Oxford^  it  is  evident  that  he  must  have  been 
an  early  and  bard  student,  and  had  accumulated  a  great 
fund  of  Oriental  learning,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  ecclesiastical  history.  His  parts  were  very  good,  ra- 
ther solid  than  lively  :  his  judgment  excellent :  as  a  wri^ 
ter  he  is  cle^r,  strongs  intelligent,  and  learned^  without 
any  pomp  of  language,  or  ostentation  of  eloquence.  Hiif 
conversation  resembled  his  style,  being  learned  and  in- 
structive, but  will)  a  conciseness  of  expression  on  many 
occasions,  which,  to  those  who  werie  not  well  acquainted 
with  him,  had  sometimes  the  appearance  of  rusticity,  tn 
bis  manner  of  life,  he  was  regular  and  temperate,  being 
seldom  out  of  bis  bed  after  ten  at  niglit^and  h^e^eneraliy 
rose  tp  his  studies  before  five  in  the  morning.  His  dispo- 
sition was  sincere  and  candid.  He  crenerafiy  $poke  his- 
mind  with  freedom  and  boldness,  and  was  not  easily  di- 
verted' from  pursuing  what  he  tboughc  right.  T^p  those 
who  differed  from  him  in  opinion,  be  always  behaved  witi^ 
great  candour.  In  party  principles  he  was  rather  inclined' 
to  what  was  called  Low-church ;  but  in  his  edberenee  to 
the  establishment,  in  performing  all  the  duties  suine^ed  w 
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hh  preferments,  in  enjoining  a  like  attentioi^  upori  att 
with  whom  he  had  influence,  and  in  his  dislike  of  schism 
and  schismatics,  no  man  was-  more  inflexible.  He  had  ae 
6r\e  time  flattered  himself  that  a  few  alterations' in  the  li^ 
turgy  might  tend  to  bring  hack  t^e  dissenters  to  the  church ; 
but  he  lived  to  see^  what  we  have  lived  to  see  more  clearly^ 
that  k  few  alterations  would  not  answer  the  purpose. — For 
most  of  these  particulars  we  are  indebted  to  an  excellent 
Life  of  Dr.  Prideaux,  which  appeared  in  October  1748^ 
'^  with  several  tracts  and  letters  of  his  upon  various  subjects^ 
never  before  published.** » 

PRIDEAUX  (John),  a  learned  English  bishop,  wasboi'a 
at  Stowford,  in  the  parish  of  Harford,  near  Ivy-bridge  in 
Devonshire,  Sept.  17,  1578,  and  was  the  fourth  of  seven 
sons  of  his  father,  who  being  in  mean  eircumstatrceii,  with 
so  large  a  family,  our  author,  after  he  had  leaifned  to  write 
add  read,  having  a  good  voice,  stood  candidate  for  the  place 
of  parish-clef k  of  the  church  of  Ugborbw  nearr  Harf&rd. 
Mr.  Price  informs  us,  that  "he  bad  a  compeirtor  far  tb* 
office,  who  had  made  great  interest  in  the  parish  for  him- 
self, and  was  likely  tO  carry  the  pfecg  from  himj  The 
parishioners  being*  divided  in  the  mattei*,  did  *t  length 
agree  in  this,  being  unii^ilHng  tb  disoblige  ^either  party-,rtliat 
the  Lord*s-dky  following  shotfW  be  the  day  of  trial ;  the 
one  should  tUne  the  Psalm  in  th^  forenoon,  the  other  ini 
the  afternoon ;  and  he  that  did  be*t  plefaiie  theT  peo|)Ie, 
should  have  the  ptafce. "  WKith  ac66rding^5^wi^s'done,  and 
Prideaiix  lost  it,  to  his  vef^  gt^at  grief  and  trbuble.  Upon 
which,  after  he  bedame  adT^lcMl  tOrOrte  6F  the  first  digni* 
ties  of  the 'chiirch;'  he  wohld'flreiiliently  toake  this  reflect- 
tion,  saying,  *•  If  I  tJould  bat  hdtve  been  clerk  of  Ogborow, 
I  had  never  been  bisliop  of  Worcester?'  Disappointed  in 
this  office,  a  lady  of  the  pirisfir, ' 'mother  of  sir  Edmund 
Towel^  maintained  him  at?  s^tbool  till'  be  had  ^g&iiied  some 
knowledge  of -the  Latin  tongue,  ^en  he  travelled  to  Ox*- 
f6i-rf,*iinS^at  fir&t  Ifved  in  a  vferV  tW^h  station  in^  Exeter- 
c61J«|e,''dbin^'ier^ilri' offices' in  ^thi?kh6hen>  and  prosecdih 
Hit  Wi  ^tudles  it  'h\%  lefisure  lyoutb,  till'  at  liist  he  w^h  taken 
h^tid^^  af  in' the  College,  sCnd  iadmitted  a  member  of  it  in 
afet-teriti*1590,' tmder  the  tuitionof  Mr.  William  Helme, 
B.  D.   Oh  January  the  Sist,  1599,  he  took  the  degree  of 

4  Io&»iaiii  f Uj^ra.^^yioi.^  Brit.'^Bircb'i  TilloUon.— Gen.  Z)ict«^Geat  Ma%^ 
yoU  l^^r-^^etters  by  eminent  person^,  WO,  d  yoIs.  Bvq. 
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flachebr  of  Atts,  and  in  1602  was  chosen  probationer  fol- 
low of  his  college.  On  May  the  lltb,  1603,  be  proceeded 
Master  of  Arts,  and  soon  after  entered  into  holy  orders. 
On  May  the  6th,  16 11,  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity ;  and  the  year  following  was  elected  rector  of  his 
college  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Holland;  and  June  the.lOtb, 
the -same  year,  proceeded  Doctor  of  Divinity.  In  1615^ 
upon  the  advancement  of  Dr.  Robert  Abbot  to.  the  bishop- 
ric of  Saruro,  he  was, made  regius  professor  of  divinity, 
find  consequently  became  canon  of  Christ-church,  and 
rector  of  Ewelme  in  Oxfordshire;  and  afterwards  dis- 
charged the  office  of  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  fdr 
several  years.  In  the  rectorship  of  his  college  he  behaved 
himself  in  such  a  manner,  that  it.  flourished  more  thaa  an-y 
.iOther.in  the  university  ;  more  foreigners  coming  thither  for 
the  benefit  of  his  instruction  than  ever  was  known  ;  and  in  his 
professorship,  says  Wood,  "  he  behaved  himself  very  plau^ 
sible  to  the  generality,  especially  for  this  reason,  that  in 
his  lectures,  disputes,  and  moderatings  (which  were. al- 
4vays  frequented  by  many  auditors),  he  shewed  himself  a 
stout  champion  against  Socinus  and  Arminius. .  Whic^ 
being  disrelished  by  some  who  were  then  rising,  and  in 
4iuthority  at  court,  a  faction  thereupon  grew  up  in  the 
university  between  those  called  Puritans,  or  Calvinists,  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Remonstrants,  commonly  called  Ar- 
jminians,  on  the  other :  which,  with  other  matters  of  the 
Jike  nature,  being  nOt  only  fomented. in  the  university,  bat 
throughout  the  nation,  all  things  thereupon  iv«re  brought 
into  confusion.".  In  1641,  after  he  had  been  twenty-six 
-years  professor,  he  was  one  of  those  per$on8  of  iiBble-r 
.mished  reputation,  whom  his  majesty  made  bishopst,  on  tbfe 
application  of  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  Jiad  been  one 
of  his  pupils.  Accordingly,  in  November  of  that  year,  he 
was  elected  to  the  bishopric  of  Wbrcfester,  to  which  he 
.was  consecrated  December,  the  IDth  fdlowing ;/  hot  the  te- 
•hellion  was  at  that  time  so  ftr'ladv^rtcefdl  thait  Herecrfved 
Jittje  or  no  profit  from  it,  to  his^reat  im^'v^ri^m^nt. 
.For  adhering  stedfastly  to  his.  majesty'^  cause,  ^nihpror 
.i)ouncing  all  those  of  his  dioccsej^.who  took  up  arrrtis  agallnst 
,him,  excommunicate,  he  was  plundered,  ^tiu  rcdiifcjed  to 
^uch  straits, , that  he  was.  obliged  to  sell  ^his  e^tcellent' fi,- 
brary.  Dr.  GaUden  said  of  him,  that  he  now  becimfeU- 
teralTy  a  hetluo  librorum^  tieihg  obliged  to  tuth  'fah  books 
into  bres^d  forliis  chUdren^     He  ^eem%  to  have  borne  thU 
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barbarous  usage  with  patience,  and*  even,  good  humour* 
On  one  occasion,  v^en  a  friend  came  to  see  him»  and  asked 
him  how  he  did  i  he  answered,  **  Never  better  in  my  life» 
only  I  have  too  great ' a  stomach,  fori  have  eaten  the  little 
plate  which  the  sequestrators  left  me ;  I  have  eaten  a  great 
library  of  excellent  books ;  I  have  eaten  a  great  deal  of 
line7i,  much  of  my  brasSy  some  of  my  pewter,  and  how  am 
dome  to  ^at  my  iron,  and  what  will  coitie  next  I  know' 
not.'*  So  great  was  his  poverty  ^bout  this  time  that.he^ 
would  have  attended  the  conferences  with  the  king  at  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  bat  could  not  afford  the  means  of  travelling. 
Such  was  the  treatment  of  this  great  and  good  man,  one 
of  thebest  scholars  and  ablest  promoters  of  learning  in  the 
kingdom,  at  the  hands  of  men  who  professed  to  contend  for 
liberty  and  toleration. 

He  died  of  a  fever  at  Bredon  in  Worcestershire,  at  the 
bbu9e  of  his  son-in-^aw,  Dr.  Henry  Sutton,  July  the  20th^* 
1650,  leaving  to  his  children  no  legacy  but  ^*  pious  po** 
▼erty,  God's  blessing,  aind  a  father^s  prayers,'*  as  appears- 
from  his  last  will  and  testament.  His  body  was  attended 
ko  the  grave  by  .persons  of  all  ranks  and  degi^ees,  and  was 
interred  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  Bredon.  He  was 
a  man  of  very  extensive  learning ;  and  Natb.  Carpenter^ 
in  bis  M  Geography  delineated,"  tells  us,  that  ^^  in  him 
the  heroical  wita  of  Jewel,  Hainolds,  and  Hooker,  as  united 
iato  one, ,  seemed  .to  triumph  anew,  and  to  have  threatened 
a  fatal. blow  to  the  Babylonish  hierarchy.'*  •  He  was  ex- 
t|i;emely  .bi^mble,  and  kept  part, of  the  ragged  clothes  in 
whichhe  c^une) to. Oxford,  in  the  same  wardrobe  where  he  . 
lodged,  his  rocbety  iUi  which, he  left  that  university.  He 
was.^xeiipplary  id  bis  charity,  ^nd  very  agreeable  in  con- 
ver$atian«  By  bis  first  wife»  Mary,  daughter  of  Dr.  Taylor, 
burnt  for.  th^  Pro,testaot  religion,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Mary,:  M  bad, several  children ;  '\\z.  William^  a  colonel  in 
^he. service  of  kii^g  Charles  I.  and  slain  at  the  battle  of 
,Marat(3^mo6pan.l644;  Matthias,  a. captain  in  the  army 
of.  that,  ,kiug,.  ,who  plied  at  London  1646;  a^nd  thr^e  other 
^sC^9%  who.  died  iatlii^ir.inf^cy,  and  w^ re  buried  in  Exe* 
tar*collegei,raad,t>i^^  daughters,  viz.  Sarah,  married,  to 
^William  Hpdges^  farphdeacon  of  Worcester,  and  rector 
of  Ripple  in -Wo/rcestersbire ;  and  Elizabeth,  married  to 
Dr^  Heiary  Sutton,  rector, of  Bredon  in  Worcestershire. 
Our  author, bad  for  bis  second  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of: 
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sir  Thomas  Reyocl  of  West  Ogwell  in  D^vofishire,  knt: 
Cleveland  the  poet  wrote  an  elegy  upon  bis  death. 

His  son  MATTUuBf  above  mentioned,  was  born  in  1622, 
and  admitted  of  Exeter-coUege  in  1640,  where  be  took  his 
degrees  in  arts.  He  died  at  London  in  1646.  After  his 
death  was  published,  under  bis  name,  *^  An  easy  and  com* 
peodioos  introduction  for  reading  all  sorts  of  Histories,'* 
OxoD.  1648,  4eo;  reppinted  1655,  with  a  ^'Synopsis  of 
the  Councils,'*  written  by  bis  father. 

DnPrideaux's  works  were,  1.  <^ Tabular  ad  Grammatican^ 
GrsBcamIntroductori»,"'  Oxford,  1608,  4to.  2.  '*  Tirocini- 
um ad  Syllogismum  contexendum."  3.  *^  Heptades  Logices, 
sivaMonitaadarnplioresTractatus  introductoria."  These  two 
last  pieces  were  printed  with  the  *^  Tabulae  ad  Grammati* 
cam  GrsBcam,"  &c.  Mr.  David  Lloyd  observes,  that  our 
author's  Greek  Grammar  and  Logick  were  both  but  a 
fprtoight's  vkork.  4.  <^  Castigatio  cujusdam  Circulatoris^ 
qui  B.  P.  Anqream  Eudaemon-Johannem  Cydoniuni  soc^ 
Jesu  ^eipsuni  nuncupat,  oppe&ita  ipsius  calumuiis,  in  Epis-^ 
tola  Isaaci  Casauboni  ad  Frontonem  Docs&uin,"  Oxford, 
1614,  8yo,  5.  '^  AUoquium  sereniss.  Reg.  Jaoobo  Wood-^ 
8ito^io  babitum,  M  Aug.  1624,"  in  one  sheet,  4to.  6« 
^*  Orationes  novem  inaugurales  de  totidem  Theologiise  api- 
dbas,  pr0ut  in  promotione  Doctorum  Oxoniias  publice  pro-- 
ponebaotur  in  Comitiis,'*  Oxford,  1626,  4to«  7.  ^*  Lee* 
tipnes  decern  de  totidem  Religionis  Capitibos,  prebcipud 
hoc  tempore  controversis,^  prout  publice  habebantur  Oxo«r 
T)i«ein  Veisperits,"  Oxford,  1625,  4tQ.  8.  '^  Lectiones  22, 
Oratioues  15,  Coneiones  6,  et  Oratk)  ad  Jacobum  Regem,*^ 
Oxford,  1648,  foUo*  Aioong  %hicb  aite  contained  the 
pieceding  lectures,  orations,  .and  speeches  to  king  James 
at  Woodstock.  9.  ^<  Conoio  ad  Arduni  Baccaiaureos  pro 
more  babita  in  £cclesi&  B*  Mimas  Oxon.  in  die  €ineftim 
in  Act.  ii»  22.  Ann.  1616.^  10.  <<  Faacieidus  Conttoi^ef-* 
siarum  ad  Junyorum  ant  oceupatonun^cafitum  colligatiis,*^ 
&e.  Oxford,  16^49,  3  651.,  4ta  1^1;  'fTJictitogias  Sehi>^ 
Iastic«e Syntagma Maemonicum,"  Oxford,  1615 1.  12;f*^CdnM' 
ciliorum  Synopsis,"  .printed  with  the  ^<  Fasescolbs*'^  '1^/ 
M  Epistola  de  Episcopatu,"  Mi^  14.  <f  Manuducti^^ad" 
Tbeologiam  Polemicam,''  Oxfoiid,  1657^  8yo,  pdblish^ 
.  by  Mr.  Thomas  Barlovif^  afterwards  bishop  of  Lineolii^  with" 
a,  Latin  EpistIebefore.it  in  the  name  of  the  printer.  ^  lAi 
^\  Hypomnemata  Logica,  Rhetorica,.  Physica,  Metaphy-* 
\  9ica/*  &c.  Oxford,  8vo.    16.  Several  Sermons,  as,  1.  "A 
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S^ODon  afc  the  GonsecrMKHi  of  Eseter*coll<og6  Chapel/'  on 
Luke  xix.  40,  0|:fonl>  1625^  4|o.  2ndy  *^  Perez  Uz^afa, 
A  SeriQon  before  the  kiog[  at  Woodstock/'  on  1  Samuel 
\h  69  7y  Ozford»  1625,  4to.  Both  these  sermons  are 
printed  mtb  another  volume,  entitled,  17.  <^Twenty  Ser-> 
mons/'  Oxford,  1636,  4to.  The  two  first  are  entitled, 
<'  Christ's  Counsel  for  ending  Lavr-cases/'  dedicated  to  his 
kinsman  Edmund  Prideaux,  esq.  18.  <^  Nine  Sermons  on 
several  occasions,"  Oxford,  1641,  4to.  19.  *^  A  Synopsis 
of  the  Councils/'  subjoined  to  ^^  An  easy  and  compendious 
Introduction  to  History,"  published,  as  we  have  just  no-> 
ticed,  in  the  name  of  his  son  Matthias  Prideauic.  20**<His-^ 
tories  of  Successions  in  States,  Countries,  or  Families," 
&c.  Oxford,  1653.  21.  *^  Euchologia  :  or.  The  Doctrines 
of  Practical  Praying  ;  being  a  Legacy  left  to  his  daughters 
in  private,  directing  them  to  such  manifold  uses  of  our 
Common  Prayer  Book,  as  may  satisfy  upon  all  occasions^ 
without  looking  after  new  lights  from  exiemporal  flashes,'* 
dedicated  to  bis  daughters,  Sarah  Hodges  and  Elizabeth 
Sutton,  London,  1655,  8vo«  22.  <^  The  doctrine  of  Con- 
acience,  framed  according  to  the  form  in  the  Common 
Prayer;"  left  as  a  legacy  to  his  wife,  containing  many  cases 
of  conscience,  and  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Mary  Prideaux,  relict 
of  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God  John,;  late  Lord  Bi* 
shop  of  Worcester,  by  T.  N- ;  London,  1 656, 8vo.  23^.  "  Sa^ 
cred  Eloiyieoce  3  or.  The  Art  of  Rhetoric,  as  it  is  laid  down 
in  Scripture^  •'  Londoui  165d,  8vo»^ 

PRIESTLEY  (Joseph),  a  disteoting  divine,  but  more 
justly  eminent  as  a  philosopher,  was  bom  March  18, 1733,  at 
Field^head,  near  Leeds.  His  £iiiier,  a  clothier,  was  a  dis* 
seni^  of  the  Calvinistic  persuaaioa.  In  his  youth  he  was 
adopted  by  an  aubt,  who  provided  for  his  education  in  se« 
veral  schools,  in  which  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 
leasoe^  languages,  particularly  Hebrew.  Being  intended 
for4b«  ministry^  be  w<ent,  in  1752,  to  Dr.  Askwortb's  dis-* 
seating  acadeivy,  at  Daventry,  where  be  spent  three  years^ 
and  came  out  from  it  an  adherent  to  the  Arian  system* 
I^re  too  he  boeame  acquainted  with  Hartley's  Works,  to 
i^bose  opinions  he  was.  afterwards  very  partial.  He  first 
settled  ast a  minister  at  NeedhsRn- market,  in  Suffolk;  and, 
after  three  years'  residence^  ramoved  to  Namptwich  in 
Cheshire.^    Here  be  also  kept  a  school,  and,  to  the  more 

^  Wood's  AthciaaB  and  Aonals.U^Prince's  Worthier.— Walker's  Soflfcringi  of 
Uti^  Clergy,--^slMff%  Lift  and  Lett»T»>  p.  3d9«*>-*i!^ler't  Woribiet. 
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fcottinton  ol^ects  of  instruction,  added  experiments  in  na* 
tural  pbilfiiilbpby,  to  which  be  had  already  become.aitached. 
His  first  ptfblication  'was,  an*^  English  Grammar^^'  printed  ^ 
In  1761,  In  which  he  pointed  out  errors  in  Hume's  lan« 
guage,  ^hich'^hat  author  bad.  the  candour  to  rectify  in  his 
future  editionsof  hifs  cbl<ebrated  history. 

In  the  same  year,  he  was  invited  to  become  a  tutor  in 
languages  in  the  academy  at  Warrington  ;  and  here  he  first 
began  to  acquire  reputation  as  a  writer  in  various  branches  , 
of  literature.  Several  of  •  his  works  had  relation  to  bis  office 
in  the  academy,  which,  besides  philosophy,  included  lec- 
tures' on  history  and  general  policy.  A  visit  to  London 
having  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
Dr.  Watson,  Dr.  Price,  and  Mt  Canton,  he  was  encou* 
raged  by  them  to  execute  a  plan  he  had  already  begun,  of 
writing  a  "  History  of  Electricity,"  which  accordingly  ap* 
peared  in  1767.  It  is  rather  carelessly  and  hastily  exe- 
eeuted,  but  must  have  been  pf  advantage  to  the  science. 
Almost  the  whole  of  his  historical  facta  are  taken  from  the 
Philosophical  Transactions ;  but  at  the  end  he  gives  a  num- 
ber of  original:  experiments  of*  his  own.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  all  his  electrical  discoveries,  was,  that  charcoal  is  a 
conductor  of  electricity,-  and  so  good  a  conductor  that  it 
vies  even  with  the  metals  themselves.  This  publication 
went  through  several  editions,  was  (translated  ia to  foreign 
languages,  and  procured  him  the  honour  of-  beiog  eleoted 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  as  one  of  his  biographers 
says ;  but  his  election  took  places  the  year  before ;  -and  /about 
the  same  time  the  university  of  Edinburgh  coali^rad  on 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws^ 

^  In  the  same  year  in  which  his  History  of  Eleottioiit^  apr^ 
peared,  he  left  Warrington,  and  settled  at  Lec^  as  7»i- 
nister,  and  instantly  resumed  hia  theological  ^kit^ies^whiqli 
produced  a  number  of  pubiications,  in  wlfticb;he-an»94)NatQC|d 
the  opinions  he  had  adopted*  From  an  Arian  he>va».noiv 
become  a  Socinian,  and  not  content  with  ei^0}fing.  the 
changes  which  he  was  at  perfect'Hberty  to  make,'b?  b^ian 
to  contend  with  great  seal i against  the  anthoriiy  :of  the 
established  religion.  It  was,  however,  during  this  .reai- 
dence  here,  that  his  attention  was  more  usefaliy  tuf  nod  to 
the  properties  of  fixed  air.  He  bad  commenced  ^xpi^rU 
ments  on  this  subject  in  176a,  and.th^  firstiof  .bis  publica- 
tions appeared  in  1772,  in  which  he  announced' a  oietb^d 
of  impregnating  water  witb  fixied  air«    In  the  paper,  re^d 
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to  the  roy|Lhsi>ciety  iAr.1772,  whidi  obtfiin^sd  the  Copjey 
medal,  he  give  an  »eooun£  of  bia  diaooveries ;  and  at  thp 
tame  time  annoaneed  the  discoyery.  of  Di^rousair^  aod  its 
application  as  a  test  of  the  purity  or  fitness  for  respiration 
ef  airs  generally*  About,  this:  tim^^alspj  hq  sbewred.tbe 
vse  of  the  burning  lens  in  pne¥i«na4iic/experi)nei)ts  ;  he  re* 
lated  the  discovery  and  propctrties  ;of  muriatic  acid  ^ir  ; 
added  much  to  what. was  known. of  the  airs  generated  by 
putrefactive  prooesses,  and  by  vegetable  fermentation ; 
and  he  determined  many  facts  reiative  to  the  diminution 
and  deterioration  pf.air,  by  the  coinbustion  of  charcoal, 
and  the  calcination  of  metal.  In  1774,  he  n^ade  a  full 
discovery  of  dephlogisticated  air,  which ^he  procured  fro^i, 
die  oxyds  of  silver  and  lead.  Tbis  hitherto  secret  so^rcije^ 
of  animal  life  end  animal  heat,  of  which  Mayow  hacWrfaint 
glimpse, .  was  unquestionably  first  exhibited  by  Dr.  Priest- 
ley, though  it  was  d^covered  about  tbe  same  tioie  by  Mr. 
Scheele,  of  Sweden*  In  177Q,  his  observations  on  respi- 
ration weie  read  before  the  royal  society 9  ifi  which  he  dis* 
ooreredvthat  the  coomion  air  inspired  wa#  diminished  in 
guantity,  and  deteriorated. in. quality,  by  tbe^action  of  the 
blood. QO  it,  through  the  bJood-r  vessels  of  the  J  qpgs;  and 
that  the  florid  red  colour  of  .arterial  blood  was  cpmmuni- 
c«t0d  by'tbe  contact >of; air jtbro^ngh  theiCPntaiuing  ve^sc^U. 
Itt  17'78'  Dr.  Prie^ley  pursued. bis  expeoriments  on,(he;prQ« 
perties  of  vegetables  growing  ia  the  light  to  correct  impure 
air^  and.  the-use  of  vegetation  ilk  .this  po^tof  the  oscquomy 
of  fVatuna ;  and  it  seeqia  certain  that  Pr».Pri§st;ley  made  hU 
dis«oveiiH;t>a  .'^  aob§eet  previously  to  those  of  Dr.  In- 
genbonz,  then  engaged  in  similc^r,  researches.  From  this 
periqd  Dr^  Psieatley  seems  to  have  attended  to  his  pneu- 
matie.  experiments  as  an  occupiation,  devoting  to  them, a 
tegnUr  ^rtion  of  his. time.  ^To.this,  attention,  among  a 
prodigious  variety  of  fac(s,  tending  to  $h^w  the  various 
•  atlbsiances  from" which. gaties  may  ib^  procured*,  the  methods 
0f  prdduping  them,  their  influenpe. on.  each  other,  aqd 
'  tb0il'  l^i-obatble  eompoeitioiai  we  owe  the  dis^pvery  of  vi- 
^trio(4c  a^d'airv  ofallsaUne  air,  ancL^of  dephlogisticated  ni- 
«it$Us  air^jor,  as  it  iiasjsinpe.bedn  denominated,  the  gas- 
^6m.  oxyd  of  ^iMSoteytbe  subject  of  so  many  curious  and 
interesting seRperimeots  by^ir  Humphrey  DsLvy.  To  these 
iBay  be  added  tbe  production .  of  various  kiuds  of  inflam- 
mable  air^  by  numerous  processes  that  bad  escaped  the 
^erfMiPQ  of  A$r..  Cavendish.    To  Dr. ,  Priestley  we  are 
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ihdiebted  for  that  fine  experimetit  of  reviving  metalitc 
calces  in  inflamniiable  air ;  and  be  first  ascertained  the  ne** 
ceisity  for  water  to  be  present  in  the  formation  of  the 
gases,  and  the  endless  production  of  gases  from  water 
itself.  His  experiments  on  this  subject,  viz.  the  genera*^ 
tion  of  air  from  water,  opened  a  new  field  for  reflection^ 
and  deserve  particular  notice.  It  bad  been  already  re<* 
marked  that  water  vnais  necessary  to  the  generation  of  every 
species  of  gas ;  but  the  unceasing  product  of  air  from  water 
had  been  observed  by  no  one  before. 

••  To  enumerate,"  says  Mr.  Kirwan,  **  Dr.  Priestlcy*$ 
discoveries,  would  in  fact  be  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  tnost 
of  those  that  have  been  made  within  the  last  fifteen  years/ 
How  many  invisible  fluids,  whose  existence  evaded  the  sa-^ 
gacity  of  foregoing  ages,  has  he  made  known  to  us  ?  The 
very  air  we  breathe  he  has  taught  us  to  analyse,  to  exa-* 
mine,  to  improve :  a  substance  so  little  known,  that  even 
the  precise  eflect  of  respiration  was  an  enigma,  until  he 
explained  it.  He  first  made  known  to  us  the  proper  food 
of  vegetables,  and  in  what  the  difl^rence  between  these 
^nd  animal  substances  consisted.  To  him  pharmacy  i«  in«* 
debted  for  the  method  of  making  artificial  mineral  ^wittersi 
as  well  as  for  a  shorter  method  of  preparing  other  medi« 
^nes ;  metallurgy  for  more  powerful  and  cheap  solvents  : 
and  chemistry  for  such  a  variety  of  discoveries  as  it  wdt^ld 
be  tedious  to  recite — discoveries  which  have  new-modelled 
that  science,  and  drawh  to  it,  and  to  this  country,  the  atr 
tention  of  all  Europe.  It  is  certain,  that,  since  ^iT^ear 
1773,  the  eyes  and  regards  of  all  the  leiimed  bodies^  i^ 
Europe  have  been  directed  to  this  country  by  his'  mean^; 
In  every  pfailosophicd  treatise  bis  name  is  to  he  ibundVanti 
in  almost  every  page,  They  all  own  that  mtfst  of  ihctr  disi^ 
coveries  arfe  dhe  either  loathe  repetition  of  \kh  discdV^rie^i^ 
or  to  the  hints  scattered  through  his  woAl'* '        '     ^        ^  " 

The  success  of  his  «  Histbry  of  Etectrfcfty'MriiEtec^l  hhttf  ^ 
to  adopt  the  design  of  treating  btt  bthef' sctehiE}eS;''rit.  tfifi! ' 
same  historical  mann^^ ; 'and  at  Le^ds  hd  Cr6cu|/{ed^iii^-" 
self  in  preparing  "  The  History*  ahd  pt*eseirt  st*te'^6f^^i^ 
coveries  relating  to  Vision,  Light,  and'ColMirt."  <  *VBc/^ 
expences  necessary  in  composing  such  a'i^Ork*obfij^6PMSi"* 
to  issue  proposals  for  publishing  it  by  sttbicrtpriirti  i  "itild'iii 
appeared  in  1772,  in  one  very  large  voltutte  4t6i'^  Vh^ 
sale  of  this  work  by  no  means  corresponded -with  tire  ei^ec*' 
tations  formed  from  thti  number  of  names  jgVr^sn  iti  itli  iJttBV 
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fCrib^H?;  it  bsis  been  said»  hot  one-third  part  of  the  num* 
ber  paid  for»  or  demanded  the  book  when  it  was  published. 
One  of  bis  biographers  says  that  it  failed,  chiefly  because 
it  was  impossible  to  give  adequate  notions  of  many  parts  of 
the  theory  of  optics  without  a  more  accurate  acquaintance 
with  mathematics  than  common  readers  can  be  supposecl 
to  possess.  Perhaps  too,  the  writer  himself  was  scarcely 
'  competent  to  explain  the  abstruser  parts  of  this  science. 

After  a  residence  at  Leeds  for  six  years.  Dr.  Priestley 
accepted  the  offer  of  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  afterwards 
mar^juis  of  Laosdowne,  to  reside  with  his  lordship  in  the 
nommal  capacity  of  librarian,  but  really  as  his  literary  com-' 
panion.  The  terms  wejre  250/.  per  annum,  with  a  house 
for  his  family  to  live  in,  and  an  annuity  for  life  of  i50L  in 
the  event  of  their  being  separated  by  his  lordship's  dying, 
or  changing  his  inind.  Be  accordingly  fixed  his  family  in 
a  house  at  Calne,  in  Wiltshire,  near  his  lordship's  seat; 
and  during  seven  years  attended  upon  the  noble  earl  in  his 
winter's  residences  at  London,  and  occasionally  in  his  ex« 
cursions,  one  of  which,  in  1774,  was  a  tour  to  the  conti** 
nent.  This  situation  was  useful,  as  affording  Dr.  Priestley 
advantages  in  improving  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
in  pursuing  bis  scientific  researches ;  and  as  he  was  per- 
fectly free  from  restraint,  this  was  the  period  of  some  of 
those  exertions  which  increased  his  reputation  as  a  pbilo-> 
topher,  and  some  of  those  which  brought  the  greatest 
obloquy  upon  him'  as  a  divine.  In  1775,  he  published  his 
**  Examination  of  the  doctrine  of  Common  Sense,  as  held 
by  Drs.  Reidf  ipeattie,  and  Oswald,''  in  which  he  treated 
those  gentlemen  with  a  contemptuous  arrogance,  of  which, 
we  are  told^  he  was  afterwards  ashamed.  In  his  manner 
of  treating  bis  opponents,  be  always  exhibited  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  mild  and  placid  temper  of  his  friend  Dr. 
Price.  After  this  he  became  the  illustrator  of  the  Hart- 
leian  theory  of  the  human  mind.  He  had,  previously  to 
thls»  declared  himself  a  believer  in  the  dpctrine  of  philo- 
sophical necessity^  and  in  a  dissertation  prefixed  to  his 
editipnof  Hartley,  he  expressed  sdme  doubts  of  the  imma- 
te^ality  of  the  souL  The  charge  which  these  induced 
ag^st  him  of  infidelity  and  atheism,  seems  only  to  have 
provpl^ed  him  to  a  more  open  avowal  of  the  same  obnoxious 
sentiments';  and  in  1777  he  published  "  Disquisitions  on 
Matter  ai^d  Spirit,"  in  which  he  gave  a  history  of  the  doc- 
trines concerning^  the  soul,    and  openly  supported   the 
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Bysteitf  whith,  upon  ilue  investtgatton,  he  bail  adopted/  It 
Was  followed  by  *^  A  Defence  of  Unitarianism,  or  the  simple 
Hamanity  of  Christ,  in  opposition  to  his  Pre^existerrce; 
and  of  the  Dofctri ne  of  Neoessity,'^  It  seenfis  not  ittiprobable 
that  these  works  produceda  coolness  in  the  behaviour  of 
bis  noble  patron,  which  aboitt  this  time  be  began  to  re-* 
mark,  and  which  terminated  in  a  separation,  after  a  con-' 
nectidn  of  seven  years,  without  any  alledged'  complaint.* 
That  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne  had  changed  his  sentiments 
of  Dr.  Priestley  appears  from  the  evidence  of  the  lattery 
who  informs  us,  that  when  he  came  to  London,  be  pvo-' 
posed  to  call  on  the  noble  lord ;  but  the  latter  declined 
receiving  his  visits.  Dr.  Priestley  adds,  that  during  his 
connection  with  his  lordship,  he  never  once  aided  bim  in 
bis  political  views,  nor  ever  wrote  a  single  political  para« 
graph.  The  friends  of  both  parties  seem  to  think  that 
there  was  no  bond  of  union  between  thern^  andbis-Iord*' 
chip's  attention  became  gradually  so  much*  engaged  by^ 
poKtics,  that  every  other  object  of  study  lost  its  hold.  Ats^* 
<^ording,  however,  to  the  articles  of  agreement,  Dr.  Priest* 
ley  retained  his  annuity  for  life  of  1 50/.  which  wail  honour* 
;ibly  paid  to  tlie  last ;  and  it  has  been  said,  that  wUen  tfie 
bond  securing  to  him  this  annuity  was  burnt  at  tbetwts^of 
Birmingham,  his  lordship  in^  the  handsomest  maimer  pre- 
senred  him  with  another. 

Dr.  Priestley  now  removed  to  Birmingbam,  i^  situatit/n 
which  he  probably  prirferred  to  almost  any  other,  owa6- 
eonnt  of  the  advantage  it  afforded  of  able  workthen  ini^ife^rjr 
bntnch  requisite  in  his  experimental  inquiries,  mid  of  *^ome 
men  distinguished  for  their  chem ical and  mfe^hanicabkno#^ 
ledge,  particularly  Watt,  Whberihg,  Boltoh,  ^and  Ri^r*- 
Several  friends  to  science,  aware  that  the  de(kleation  of 
his  income  would  render  the  etxpences-  ofhis'pursbit^^tbb 
,  burthensome  for  bim  to  support,  joined' id  rtti8irfg'^h''^l^ 
nual  subscription  for  defraying  them.-  Tbi^  assis^Ac^  flfe 
without  hesitation  accepted,  considering  it  i(5**ttH)i<#ttf6fy 
honourable  to  himself  than  a  pension  &oatthe'cikmti,  wfiScfb 
might  have  been  obtained  for  him,  if  hebtid'  #isbkti^^ 
during  the  short  administration  of  the  n^i^^ui^-oP'Roel^l^- 
bam,  and  the  early  part  of  that  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Soitteofibese 
subscriptions  were  made  with  a  view  to  dei%iy  tl)^  expenees 
of  his  philosophicieil  experiments  onlyj  but  the  grower  part 
of  the  subscribers  were  equally  friends'  to  his  tbeologiclii. 
studies. 
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He  bad  not  been  long  settled  at  Birmingbain,  before  a 
yacancy  bappened  in  the  principal  dissenting  congregation^ 
and  be  was  unanimously  cbosen  tp  supply  it.     Theology 
now  again  occupied  a  principal  dbare  of  bis  attention,  and 
he  publisbed  bis  "  History  of  the  Corruptions  of  Chris- 
tians/'  and  "  History  of  early  Opinions  conqerniug  Jesus 
Christ."    These  proved  to  be,  what  might  be  expected,  a* 
fertile  source  of  controversy,  into  which  be.  entered  with 
his  usual  keenness,  and  be  had  for  his  antagonists  two  men 
not  easily  repelled,  the   rev.  Mr.  Badcock,  and  Dr.  Hors* 
ley,  in  whose  articles  we  have  already  noticed  their  contro'^: 
versies  with  this  polemic.     The  renewed  applications  of 
the  dii^senters,  for  relief  from  the  penalties  and  disabilities 
of  the  corporation  and  test  acts,  afforded  another  topic  of* 
discussion,  in  which  Dr.  Priestley  took  an  active  part ;  and- 
he  did  not  now  scruple  to  assert  that  all  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments were  hostile  to  the  rights  of  private  judgment, 
and  the  propagation  of  truth,  and  therefore  represei^ted  them 
as  anti-Christian,  and  predicted  their  downfall,  in<a  style  of 
inveteracy  which  made  him  be  considered  as  the  most  dan-^ 
gerous  enemy  of  the  established  religion,  in  its  connection* 
with  the  s04;e.     Some  of  the  clergy  of  Birminghapn  having 
lyarmly  oppqsed  the  dissenters'  claims,  Dn  Priestley  pub^- 
lisbed  a  s^eiries  of  ^^  Familiar  Letters  to  the  Ii^^bitants  of 
Birmingham,*'  which,  on  accoulit  of  their  ironical  manner, 
as  welV^s  th(^  mattieri  gave  great  offence*     la  Uiiis  state  of 
i$lcit;atioiij^  another  cause  of  animo&iity  was  added  by  the  dif- 
ferent f<|q)ing^,  ,xoni}^rnmg  the  French  revolution.    The 
^q^iv^rsfury  of  the  capture  of  the  Bastilk^  July  1 4th,  had- 
bee^h^pt. .^3) a  festival  by  the  friends  of  the  cause ;  and.  its 
cel^braiiipn.vf^P^. prepared  at  Birgainghais)  ii^  1791.    Da 
jpri^t]^y*dB($lin€)d  joining  the  party ;  but  a  papular  tumult 
.ens^Q^,  11^^  which  be  wa^  pacticuUrly  the  object  of  fury. 
|Ijis  ^ou^,!,witb.his  fine  libraryi  mai^uscripts^  and  apparatus^ 
Ifer^.^j^e  a  pifey  to  the  flamisff»  ai>d  this  at  a  time  when  it 
y^f^^i  8$P#f^Uy  a^sert^ ,  that'  the  uai^bs  in^  other  great  cities 
^^ieRQ,r£|tlaI^^faj(9urable  tP  the,  repi^bbcan  cause.    Aft^  a 
^^JW^^i^Hfi^h  hefisceked.  a  compeuifatiou  for  his 
ig^^i^  .1wbiebiP^»^^?%tk>iioh(ef  sUted  himself,  at  2,000^. 
^XK^rt  f(^f  t^^)acti|jU  loss  he  sugtari  In  this  be  reickoRed 

|i5^a#5^  m^QHScriii^^,  the  value  of  which  no,  jury  coMJd  esti- 
W^tes  fkM^w^^  baye  beeu  qalcuja^d  oiily 

i(i  bi^.p^n  j^s^gin^tion,  fl^  was  not,  however,  witfiouc 
iriehds,  who  purchased  for  him  a  i  library  and  apparatus 
equal)  according  to  bis  own  account^  to  what  be  bad  lost. 
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He  now  caoote  to  Londoili'  Md  toMc  op  Jik  Tdsidende  at 
Hackney,  wber^  in  a  very  ft)ioit  ttnle  he  wa4  cboten  t6  stjte- 
ceed  his  deceased  fria^dt  DA  Frioe^  es^flunkter  to  a  eoft- 
gregatioo  there ;  and  be  hfid  #tf^e  aaole  tioie  mmt  Connec- 
tion with  the  liew  college;  Ul^  MtaUitliedin  ttMkt  TtHage^ 
KesuoilDg  his  usual  oocupaUoill^  of  eieiiy  htad|  be  patoed 
some  tine  in  comlbct  aed.  iranqpiiHity ;  ^bn^*'  sajr'-bnr 
apologists,  **he  soon  found  j^uUie  (^rejudteelbUesPing  bhai 
in  every  patb^  and  himself  attd*  Mi  family  molested  hf  tbe 
rude  assaults  of  malignity^  sibioh  tlrdttced  him  fifRftHy-teF 
quit  a  country  so  hostile  to  bis  pemon  and  prinetples.^*  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  told,  that,-  <^  bad  Dr.  Prifdstiey  ccm^ 
ducted  himself  at  Hackney  like  a  peaceable  member  of  so« 
ciety,  and  in  his  appeals  to  the  pubiie  on  tbeavfajectof 
the  riots  at  Birmingham',  expressed  himself  with-  less'aort^ 
mony  of  the  government  of  the  coantry,  the  {arejedrees  of 
the  people  would  very  quickly  have  given  way  tacmbpas^ 
aion.  But  when  he  persisted  iir  accosng  the  m^gistratear 
and  clergy,  and  even  the  supreme  government  of  his  conni'' 
try,  of  what  bad  been  perpetrated  by  a  lam^^ff  mob,  anft 
appealed  from  the  peopte^  aod  even  the  lews  of  England^ 
to  the  societies  of  the  <  Friends  of  the  Constrflktioa^  at  Pa-^ 
ris,  Lyons,  Nantz^  &o.  to  the  academy  of  seiencts  at  Pstjs,, 
when  Condorcetwas  secretary,  atid  to  ^uifitcdlrisbmefr 
of  Dublin,  how  was  it  possible  timt  llie  prejudices  of  ioy«l* 
Englishmen  could  snbside  ?*^  -" ^' 

Whichever  of  these  o^kirotm  is  tfafe  tnse  otii^  it:  ia  cei^- 
tain  that  Dr.  Priestley  fek  Us  sttoatsov  ttncoarfbrtiille^  antt' 
accordingly,  in  the  month  of  AprB  1794,  emtawked*  fW^ 
America,  and  took  up  his  refiKidcl&oe  at  the  tsoirifcrf  Nbrtb^- 
umberland,  in  Panasylvaniai-ft  was  n  <^nssdenibW  Ik* 
hour,  m  this  remote  sitaaiaec^,  to  getm  wdMtorflAriMl^ 
library  and  chemical  laboMory ;  hot  be  a;t^ien||lii^'''aBVat 
mounted  all  obstacles,  and  tfibctei  hss  piif|ioae.  ^^^Beimt^ 
offered  a  chemical  pffo^essorAqrin  PUlNdfelfdNii^ 
declined,  not  meaning  to  emg»ge  in  aaypisbtiilaihMKft^' 
order  that  he  might  be  eaabled^tfdideiole  Ubi'wImliirtiMdttfd 
his  accustomed  pursuifu^  itt  whtcMie  90att:itmMtMt  sMb»^ 
losophical  friends  that  he  wasr not  ^dte;^  -  Miat^'^syglei^ 
he  was  not  generally  so  wellifeednrM  as  he  99p)N^Mi^4MMC^ 
during  the  administration  of^Mn^^dssafi^  ha  #is  iin^avAlJf 
by  the  American  governmMt  whk  ^nspitsMr*  aaA  disiH^T^ 
hut  that  of  Mr.Jefimon  war  afterwardii  Tcrry  IHMdiy^tlf^ 
bioL.    A  sefexe  illness^  which  he  snffi^edtti  PhilMhApiiih^ 
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Jftid.  tbe  A>un4iitioo  of  a  debility  of  his  digestive  organic 
,  which  gradually  brought  oa  a  state  of  bodily  weakness^ 
rWbile.bii  oiiud  bonliotted  in  full  po^essioti  of  all  its  facul- 
ties. Of  his  last  tilness  and  death,  we  shall  subjoin  the 
account  as  given  in  the. Philadelpbia  Gazette. 
(  ,  '<  Since  bis  illness  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  I86I,  be 
viiever  regained  bis  former  good  state  of  health.  His  com- 
plaint was  constant  indigestion,  and  a  difficulty  of  swallow* 
«ing  food. of  any  kind^  But  during  this  period  of  general 
jdebiliiy,  he  was  busUy  employed  in  printing  his  Church 
History,  and  the  first  volume  of  his  Notes  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  in  making  new  and  original  experiments.  Du- 
ring this  period,  likewise,  he  wrote  his  pamphlet  of  Jesus 
,.and  Sperates  compared,  and  reprinted  his  Essay  on  Pblg^^ 
.giston. 

.  ^^FroiB  abpttt  tbe  beginning  of  November  1 803,  to  the 
4mddle  of  January  1&04,  bis  complaint  grew  more  serious; 
yet,  by  judicious  medical  treatment,  and  strict  attention  to 
4iet,  he,  after  some  time,  seeAied,  if  not  gaining  strength^ 
at  le^t  net  getting  worse;  and  his  friends  fondly  hoped 
tbat  his  faealUi  wonld  continue  to  improve  as  the  season 
^advanced.  He,  however,  -considered  his  life  as  very  pre- 
.cari#us<  Even  at  this  time,  besides  bis  miscellaneous 
f^fniifigi  wbicb>was  at  all  times  very  extensive,  he  iread 
^ktfitagb  all  tbe  works  4)Uoted  in  bis  *^  Comparison  of  tbe 
4i9ereat.  Systems  of  Grecian  philosophers  with  Chris- 
tianity  ;^'  cempoiied  tbat  work,  and  transcribed  the  whole 
of  it  if^im^  tbMi  three  months  j  so  that  he  has  left  it  ready 
t^  tbe.|Mlssw  Dmring  this  period  he  composed,  in  one 
(day^  bis  ^esaiid  Reply  to  Dr.  JLinn; 

*<  iatke  last  fortnight  of  January,  his  fits  of  indigestion 
iHMMse  «M»e  alaimjog,  bis  iegs  swelled,  and  his  weakness 

WilbiB  tpo  days  of  his  death,  he  became  sq 
beiqeoid  walbbnt  a  little  way,  and  that  with 
gititdiftrahy  Eos  soma  tifae  be  found  himself  unable  to 
BfMMki  Jmi^  oiiivreeinierhig  a  Iktle,  he  told  bis  friends,  tbat 
hmktdn^nt  fek  wose  pleasantly  during. his  whole  life- 
ti«i^  tiiM^  Awring  the  limm  be  was  onable  to  spea^.  He 
waa  hUf*M?nmMr  that  be  bad  not  long  to  live,  yet  talked 
witJhifbairfMl^OW  10  all  wbo  Mllefl  on  him^  In  the  course 
piilMr  imf  )m  expsessed  bis  thankfulness  at  being  per- 
mim4  to  dio  ,q»otly  19  bis  Ismily,  without  pain,  and  with 
e9pKf  Qaivronieoeeaod^<"B£EMrt.tbat  he  could  wish  for.  He 
4i^  <HPW  ^  MCoUotriy  bo^y  situatioa  in  which  it  hdd 
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pleased  the  Divine ^  Being  to  place  htm-  in  life»  and  the 
great  adirantage  he  had  enjoyed  in  theacquaiatance  and 
friendship  of  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  the  satisfacf  ioti  he  derived  from  having 
led  an  useful  as  well  as  happy  life.  He  this  day  gave  di^ 
rections  about  printing  the  remainder  of  -bis  Notes  oa 
Scripture  (a  work,  in  the  completion  of  which  he  was 
much  interested),  and  looked  over  the  first  sheet  of  the 
third  volume,  after  it  was  corrected  by  those  who  were  to 
attend  to  its  completion,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  at 
the  manner  of  its  being  executed. 

<<  On  Sunday,  the  5th,  he  was  much  weaker,  bet  sat  vp 
in  an  arm-chair  for  a  few  ipinutes.  He  desired  that  Jobir, 
chap.  xi.  might  be  read  to  him :  he  stopped  the  reader  at 
the  45th  verse,  .dwelt  for  some  tine  on  the  advantage  he 
had  derived  from  reading  the  Scriptures  daily,  and  recom- 
mended this  practice,  saying,  that  it  would  prove  a  sotirc^ 
of  the  purest  pleasure.  *  We  shall  all  (said  he)  meei 
finally;  we  only  require  different  degrees  of  discipltDe 
suited  to  our  different  tempers,  to  prepare  us  for  final  bap* 

piness.'     Mr. coming  into  his  room,  be  said,  *  Yon 

see^  sir,  I  am  still  living.*  Mr.  t-' —  observed,  '  that  be 
would  always  live/  . '  Yes,  I  believe  I  shall;  we  shall  meet 
again  in  another  and  a  better  world.'     He  said  this  with 

great  animation,  laying  hold,  of  Mr. >'s  hand  ia  both 

his  own.  After  evening  prayers,  when  bis  gfraad'Cbildren 
were  brought  to  his  bed-side,  be  spoke  to  thMs  separately, 
and  exhorted  them  to  continue  to  love  each  other,  &c;  ^  I 
am  going  (added  he)  to  sleep  as  well  as  yon,  for.dbatfa  is 
only  a  good  long  sound  s^leep  in  the  giave^  and.  jha  shall 
meet  again.^ 

'^  On  Monday  morning^,  the  i^th^of  Febrnary^  oa  bein^ 
asked  how  he  did,  he  answered  in  a  fliint  voioei,  tkafi  A 
bad  no  pain,  but  appeared  feinting  away  gradually,  i^bont 
eight  o'clock,  he  desired  to  ha^e  tl^ee  pamphlets  wbiofa 
had  been  looked  out  by  his  directions  the  evening  before; 
He  then  dictated  as  clearly  and  cfistinctVjr -as  He  blid'^lrer 
done  in  his  life,  the  additions  and  alterations'  f»hkb  M 

wished  to  have  made  in  each.     M^* took  down  the^snbv«» 

stance  of  what  he  said,  which  was  read  to  him.  He  ob«* 
served,  <  Sir,  you  have  put  in  your  own  language^  I  wiih 
it  to  be  mifte.^  He  then  repeated  over  again,  nearly'  word 
for  word,  what  he  had  before  said,  and  when  it  was  trans- 
cribed, and  read,  over  to  him,  he  said,,  ^That  is  right,  I 
ia^e  now  done.* 
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^  Abdiit^balf  iaii<l)Out»all«r,  lie  ddsi¥ed  that  b^  might  tr6 
removed  t^*9L^  cot;  About' t^H'tffti^titbs  ilft^  H^  w^s'r^* 
moved  to  k,'  be^di^d  (Feb;  ey<lS04^);  btit  bree^tbed  bii 
}ast  «0' easily,  that  tbobe  who  v^6¥«f  ^iXAj^  clese  to  him  did 
not  immediaiely^pef^eiveit.  *  He  hc^d  put  bii  hand  to  hiii 
f jiee^  /which  ipreveift^d  ^hmr  frQth  db^erVing  k.^ 

Theremre  i^any  oiHmfttftant^'in  tUi»ai;eourit  which  the 
reader  will  consider  ^th  profeutid  attentiotn  '  It  is'  unne^ 
cessoty  tO' point  tbem  ootj  cft^te  att^nft'pt  a  lengtbened  cha^ 
meter '' of  Dr.'Prie^Iey.    Ir  has  been'  said  with  truth  that 
of  his  abilities,  none  Can  hesita^  to  prdnouhcef  th^t  they 
are  of  iFrstttvti^  e&ceHefiee.'    His  phiiosophieat  inqhirieUt 
aod  ^uUicatiMs  elaikA  tfae>  greatest  <lis<ihetlon,  iind  hav6 
matetiaUjr  eontrUMited  totheadvancemi^nt  of  science.     As 
a»  esporkftMitaliptailosepber/he  was  among  the  first  tX 
hi»age. '  As  a' divine,  'bad  he  proved  as  diKgerlt  in  propa^ 
goMiw^ timdi  M  ki 'dissevn'Aiatiag  error,  iti  establishing  th^ 
Mipel  iiii^tkei  minds  of  me^,  insteatd  of  shaking  their  be«- 
Uef  in  di^  doctiifies  of  revelation,  perhaps  few  charslcter!^ 
d£A^tli^»lils««>ileiilii^fffW«wild  have  ranked  higher  as  {earned 
meA,  orJiave'been  held  in  greatei^  estimation.     Such,  'hbtir^ 
et^r,  was  iiotftbei  character  of  his  thetilogicai  writings^ 
wittdb,  al(  Dr.  JFotMisbn  said,  were  calcnlated  to  txrisettlfe 
etevy  lihiog,  but  to  settle  nothing.    All  this  accords  with 
tbe««6Wtimeiyls  of  the  gmatmajorifty  dftbe  nati<yn,  with  re- 
spae^to^JD*^  PrieMleyas  a  *dlvine,  altfaoergh  we  are  aware 
thl^  the  epitkei of  btgio^  will  be  applied  to^hiny  who  record^ 
the  faet.    iDfi  the  ddM]<  hand,  ih  dwelling  on  Dr;  Priesti- 
tey'sietkafaatevcasa  f^Mlosopber,  hi^  friends  may  take  the 
ittoit  efiednial  method  of  #«ce»dlting  all  parties,  and  handl- 
ing down  his'  fame  undiminished  to  the  latest  posterity, 
^e^bsu^  eawnerated  hitf^prinieipti^  Work^  in  the  pr^e^ding 
sketid^)  botthe^  udiole  amount'  to^  sibout  70  volumes,  or 
UBBoUf  in  Sto.    An  aiialym  of  themis-^tvett'hi  the  <<  Life,*' 
tluvthiob' we>4W  prineipaHj^iiidebted  fo^  the  abdv6  ^at-* 

.:>BIUMA^IGGiO.<FEdiNci6),  an  eminent  Italian  painted, 
,  wtteiidkeeended  from  a  ooble  family  In  Bologria,  where  he 
wi«<hom«iB  14#0;'  His  friends,  perceivltig  that  he  had  a 
#tM»ng  inclttetion  for  design,  pataiitted  him  to  go  to  Mait- 
ihi%  whens^  he  'Was' 6ix«  years  a  disciple  ofJuHo  Romano, 
«%o  wos  ihen  olmameiitiiftg  the  apartments  of  the  palace 

»   "  Mcmoirt,'>  pwUy  written  by  himself,  and  partly  by  his  Son,  XS06.7, 
%  vols.'  '$¥0.— Gent.  Mtgv  I»xm— Rfefe«*t  Cycro)Ma,>c; 
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Bel  Te.    lit  this  time  lie  l^ecMie  m  sbilM/  that  he  :#epre- 

j^ented  battles  in  stucco  «n4  bati^  relieve^ 'bettet  tbMiany 

pf  the  young  pointers  at  Mantua^  ^hnwam  Jttitiaft  impftk 

fie  assisted  Julio  in  executitig^  bta  desl^M  ;fan4  f  naiieialriif 

France  sending  to  fttnae'kir  a  man  ^haii'lttidtMtdod  vtyrkiog 

in  stucco,  Primaticcio  was  the'f>ef80ii  blmaen  lor  tfaiai  tecrice^ 

^nd  be  adorned  Fontaidbleat),  atid  mWi  of  nha  palacea  in 

France,  with  bis  compodfion#J    The  king  piu  ^xnckt  coafi^ 

deuce  in  him,  that  be  sent'  bito  io  Rome  to  bayanaiques^ 

in  1540;  on  which  occaaioa  be  brought  baik  ooefbundfed 

^nd  fourscore  statues,  with  a  gr^t  nua(kber  of 'bttM.:^iiie 

had  moulds  made  by  Giacotaio  Baroccio  drnV^paeUf  of  ike 

statues  of  Venus,  Laoeoon,   CoHiinodtM,  'thet  iTibeivblfae 

Nile,  the  Cleopatra  at  Behddere,  ai^d<Tcii^Mi'e  BUlav^i^i 

order  to  have  them  cast  in  %rass.    AfterUiO'doal^ut^fAoani^ 

who  was  his  rival,  he  succeeded  faiefi  iii'4be>|iiaiie!Hif  sii|Nn>- 

intendant  of  the  buildings ;  and  ki-a  litlletifiieifinldie<^die^ 

gallery  which  his  predecessor  bad  begun»>  'iHe<brpi]gbl^Bi> 

jxiany  statues  of  marble  and  brasiS't^  Fontaii^teati,  itiiiAtuk 

seemed  another  Rome,  as  weilft>r  theauaabercrfthejttitfqiiilK 

as  for  his  own  works  in  painting  and  in  ateooa   iiSeii^)l;> 

much  esteemed  in  France,'  that  nothing  of tan^doenaoqiioitcie 

Vas  done  withoat  him,  which  had  Telation  t»'paiDMng.fDr 

building ;  and  he  even  directed  the  prepar^iUotis  fQft)<oll 

festivals,  tournaments,  and  masqaeraides.  -  >He  wWitsifidiB 

jabbot  of  St.  Martin  at  Tmyesf,  arra  lived  «rith  ^oeb'tpwS- 

.dour,  that  he  was  respected  as  a  «oui:liee(Asi<wel^fHlba 

jpainter.     He  and  Rosso  taught  'tbe-'F«eadh  «iiffOQd^t])k[; 

Sotf  before  their  time,  what 'they  liad  dono^iif  Jjibeilits.nviis 

very  inconsiderable,  and  bad  sometbifng^ol  thcb(iiolb|rO  Iftiil- 

Be  died  in  1 570,  at  the  age  of  efgbtyy  alter  |]faviil9iM0|ffi|* 

Voured  and  caressed  in  four  reigns,  i       *.  ui*   jj^ianm  u^ 

.  The  frescoes  of  the  palace  dd  Te^l^y  Priiiiiktioeia!^«»Mi#t 

.now,  says  Mr.  Fuseli,  with  ^certainty >bo  di^riooirfnat^utiijs 

oil-pictures  are  of  the  utm09t  rarity 4fl:itdy^>obAiittVMii#t 

Bobgna.     In  the  great  gallery  Zaasibeicffariiitiiefiei^i^  AsttM* 

pert  by  him,  with  three  fdmale  figwesiitinmos^  ^osbasyug 

'performance.    The  eye  is'^quitiry  ebartno^d  ih})bttte«fdrtw» 

the  attitudes,  the  tonei  of  bot^ut:^,  4^>  l^odtb^iitifii^ 

j^se  of  the  di*aperies,  and'tbe'<^'i^^^ai&iaic^o^^Ahe.b«9b0&• 

Kicdlo  Abbati,  the  partner  of  bisc>WQidB9p^bdughe§Mi^h^a 

.'scholar,  was  left  \iy  him* -to  tet^niitOiV9hiybi4)etoiai^M^r 

'finished  of  fa  is  plans  in  FiiancB.*  -     \:iia'j^  *>*jj^.sm  sG 
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f^iUNGLft  G^t  Ji>HN)r  ih^J^MMe^  pire^ident  of  the  Royal 
fiocietyy  wflB  doni'^l  ^^ti^^vbQase»4n  the  county  of  Kox-^ 
blif^  Norftb  fiffHami  .^prii  ICV 1707^     His^  &ther  was  sir 
;}oliB:flringle^fef  SlMbel^  lo^rt.  ^ui  bis^mpther^  whose  name 
ffBsi  MvgiWea  Bliott^  vf as  s}«t^r  lasupG^eTt  Eliott  of  Stobs^ 
ban.,  Both  »tk»  6ififi)l9»  fc^^rwhicb  he  descended  werei 
v«fy  Biicientrtartd  bimi>ui^Ue  iq.  the  south  of  Scotland,  and 
\wre^iil|^at<^)e^eein  Itsr  thaiF  attachment  to  the  religion 
and  Kharties' of  their  trountfy^yand  for  their  piety  and  vir« 
toeimprWate^ltfe.  '  He  vnM»  the  youngest  of  several  sons^ 
tbk*eeof.'^h6fny  besides  bioiself,f  aj»*ived  to  years  of  matu^ 
iityii  Hiif  ^i>ILiiiinattcal  edAcatioB  be  received  at  hom^ 
titider*a  {irivfftetutor-;  and  after  having  made  such  apro^ 
gr9Ss>ii^;qodlif6ed  tMi  fpr  academical  .studies,  lie. was  re^ 
sneted^'toitiie'iifiit/ersHy  of  St  Andreiv^s,  .where  be  was  put 
HfHfer  ibe^iiahi^iate  eare  of  Mr.  Francis  Pringie,  professor 
4#OMiekiih')iheQ0l lege,  and  a  near  relation  of  his  &then 
Hiii^i|ig>^HDBfiiued  tberesome  years^  be  went  to  Edinburgh 
4niO^.  >in^\f'forAh^  purpose  of  studying  physic,  that  being 
the/  pcafesfidta^  ivbi^b  be  bow  determined,  to  follow*  ,  At 
^SdJnbur^,  biowever,  he  stayed  only  one  yeajr,  the  reason 
of  whiofar'was,  that  he  was  desdrous  of  going  to  Leyden,  at 
ihfitntiine^fbe  most  celebrated  school  of  medicine  in  Ekt^ 
4t>pei^    Soerba«ve^'  who  bad  brought  that  'university  into 
Mpatsition,  was  coiiMiderably  advanced  in  years,  and  Mr. 
Priifgle  was  (unwiUing,  by  delays  to  expose  himself  to  the 
dang^i^vofriostng  the  benefit  of  that  great  man's  lectures. 
Vbc^4Bi«vh9»re  be 'kdd  a'higb  and  just  respect :  but  it  was 
^m^tfh  adteposiiiofl^  and  elmraptjar  to  become  the  implioit 
UnA  flji^lentasib  follower ^of  any  man,  however  able  and  dis*^ 
^guitdi^  /  WUle  be-  H^died  at  Leyden^  he  contracted 
an  intimate  friendship  with  Vaa  Swieten,  who  afterwards 
'^Ma»i^}aor)famc^«s.et/yier)n^>„  both  by  his  practice  and 
^^tinl^'V'Vaii  SM^teieiifftwaS'  oot  onlyJPringle's  acquaints 
^Anetl'^0nA-fe1Joiv4|tudent'at  tibe  (Uoiversity,  but  also  his  phy>* 
^0iMa«i^beD/lle'hap)»eoM9dvt(]^<bfi.>sei^d.  there  with  a  fit  of 
9ril^bfidM^'  yelfou'ithis.  oeees}o»..be  did  not  owe  his  recovery 
jm'i^U^ieijA^i)  advice;  'for  Van  Swieten  having  refused  to 
^^ifi^eVraftbebark^  another  persoa  prescribed  it,  and  he  was 
^(iit^d.>  'When  he  bad  gone  throegh  his  proper  course  of 
'tftukMesat  L^ydee,  be  was  adoiitted,  July  20,  1730,  to  his 
<idctOV  of  physic^ 9  degree.      His  inaugural  dissertation, 
"  De  mareore  senili,"  was  printed.     Upon  quitting  Ley- 
den,  Dr.  Pringie  settled  as  a  physician  at  Edinburgh,  whei^e 
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begiineB  tbe-  esteem 'oF  tbe  iriagwtimi^s  of  the  t5it5r^  itnd 
of  tbe  professors  erf  the  college,  bj  bis  abiKtiea  and- good 
conducti  and, such  vras  his  knOivo.acqoaintatioe' witheAif 
cal  subjects,  that,  March  28,  173^  be  was  appointe^li  by 
the  magistrates  and  council  of  the  city  of  Edinbui^b^  to  be 
joint  professor  of 'pneumatics  and  moral  pbiiowpby  witb 
Mr;  Scott,  dufing  t^at  geinthnnan's  Jife,  and  'sole' prof easte 
after  his  decease ;  and,  in  coosequenceof  this  af^ointmeot^ 
Sr.  Pringle  was  admitted,  oo^  the  same  day,  a  ilieaiMer  of 
the  university.  •  In  discharging  the-  duties  of  thia  new  em^ 
ployment,  bis  text- book  wab  ^^  Puffeddorff  ^  Officio 'Ho^ 
ininis  et  Civis,*'  agreeably  to  tbe  method  be  puv^ned 
through  life,  of  making -fact  tand^experioieat  tfae<baaisof 
science.  Dr.  Priugle  continued  in  tb^  practice  of  (Ai^ie 
at  Edinburgh,  and  in  perfortniug  the  obUgatipna  of  ius  fyto^ 
fessdrship,  till  1742,  when  be  was  appointed, piiysicieal  to 
tbe  earl  of  Stair,  who  then  commanded  tbe^Bmnffai  army. 
For  this  appointment  he  was  chiefly  indebted  to  .his  frieatt 
Dr.  Stevenson,  an  emiMOt  physician  at  EdHibaT^,  vab^ 
bad  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  lord  ^tair^  .'Bytbeid>- 
terest  of  this  jiobieman,  Dr.  Pringle  waa  ooMtitoted^' Ang. 
134,  1742,  pfa3ratcian  to  the  military  hospital  in/Fh^ders; 
and  it  was  provided  in  the  commi6Bibn,i.that  heHbeuld  ner 
eeive  a  salary  of  twenty  shillings  ii-day,  and  be^^^tied  fto 
half-pay  for  life.  He  did  not,  on  this  Occasion,  r^gniA 
professorship  of  moral  philosophy ;  tbeiuniviersity  permitted 
him  to  retain  it,  and  Messrs.  Mknirhead  and  Clegbom^iiiore 
allowed  to  teach  in  his  absence^  *  as  Jon^  a^  be  i^entintEedlto 
request  it.  Tbe  exemplary  atteaticki  which'  Dn  Fhngle 
paid  to  his  doty  as  an  army  phjinskiati  ts  appamot  from 
every  page  of  his  *^  Treatise  oh  tioid  Dsseas^s  of  the  Army.'-' 
One  thing,  however,  deserves  particularly  to  be  iiientiiofied, 
as  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  owing  tohis  sUggestMna. 
It  had  hitherto  been,  usual,.'  for  <  the  scaurtQr  of  tk|^<fiteb| 
"when  the  afiemy  was  neap,  to  remove- tfaem  a;  giteatw&y 
from  tbe  camp  ;  the  consequence  of  wiiLcb  was^  thiit  many 
were  lost  before  tliey  cani^  under  the  care  of  the  »phy6i>- 
clans.  The  earl  of  Stair,  beihg-sensiblerof  fhiaieVil^  |>rov 
posed  to  the  duke  de  Noaillos,  when  tbe 'army. 'wasi^eiv- 
camped  at  A^cfaaffenburg,  in  i743,  that-tbe  faospiteda  oa 
both  sides  shoutd  be  considered  aa.sanctfiaffiesiibFctbesi^ 
and  mutually  protected;  Tbe  French  geii€9!al,  wh»  wis 
distinguished  for  his  hamanity,  readily  agreed  to  the  pro-- 
posal^  and  took  the  first  opportunity  of  shewing  a  ^opOf 
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vegard  ie  bis  eDgagemepL  At  the  baittle  of  Dettingai), 
Dr.  Priagle  was  in  a  coach  with  lord  Cartei^t  during  the 
wWe  tiiae  of  thfit  engigemont*  and  the  situation  they  were 
plaoed  in  was  dangerous*  They  had  been  taken  unawares^ 
and  wer^e  kept  betwist  the  fire  of  the  line  in  front,  a 
J^'Tenoh  battery  on  the  left,  and  a.  wood  foil  of  hussars  on 
the  right*  The  coach  was .  occasionally  shifted,  to  avoid 
being  ift  the  eye  of  the  battery.  Soon  after  this  event, 
Dr«  Pringle  met  with  no  «aaaU  affliction  ia  the  retirement 
of  his  great  friendi  the  earl  of  Stair^  from  the  army.  H^ 
oiibred  tot  resign  with  bis  noblepatroo,  but  was  not  per* 
saitted.  He,  therefore,  contented  himself  with  tct/stifying 
fais  respect  and  gratitude  to  his  lordship,  by  accompanying 
him  forty  miles  on  his  return  to  England ;  after  which  he 
took  leate  of  him  with  the  utmost  regret. 

But  though  Dr.  Pringle  was  thus  deprived  of  the  irnme* 
dtat0  protecl^ion  of  a  nobleman  who  knew  and  esteemed 
bifi)  worth,  bisjconduct  in  the  duties  of  his  station  procured 
him  effectual  support.  He  attended  the  army,  in  Flanders^ 
through  llie  campaign  of  1744,  and  so  powerfully  reeomr 
ipe^ded  himaelf;  to  the  duke  of  Cumb^Brland,  that,  in  the 
spring  following,  March.  U,.  he  had  a  commission  from  his 
royal. lu^ness^  appointing  him  physician  ^neral  to  his 
ais^esty's  forces 'in  tho  Low 'Countries,  and  parts  beyond 
tke  seas;. and ;on  the* next  day  he  received. a  second  com- 
«ai8siofb from  tire  duke^  bji  which  be  was  constitute  phy- 
sieian.  to  the  royal  hnspttals  in  the  s^tme  countries.  On 
March  69  ^he  resigned  jhia  professorship  inconsequence  of 
tb^e  promotions.  In  <  1745  he  was  with  the  arniy  in  Flan*- 
'ders,  hut  ,vfQs  recalled  from  tbet  country  in  the  latter  end 
of  theryeabr,  ^to'tttteoid  the  forces  which  were  to  be  sent 
agaiosti  the  pebels  ia  Ssotlapd* .«  At  this  time  be  had  the 
jHttoer^beitig  chosen  F;R.  Si  Dn  Pringle,;  at  the  be- 
ginRiBg  pf  174i6^>tio  his  offiidal  capacity,  accompanied  the 
diolLe-of  Ctunberbnd  sn  .his.>e^E{igectiti!oa  against  the  rebels, 
andiremtdned  withi$the<forces^  .id*ter,  the 'battle  of  Culloden, 
tad^  .Ibeir  irelorn^  U£  Englandv  jn  the  middle  of  AugMSt.  We 
do(|)otifind"lihal)ibe  <^as  i»  FJandeirSvduritig  any  part  of  that 
yftfLti*  ^■Int:lfi47H'And''i94&,>ifae  again  attended  tbe  army 
ehrehd^i-andiBi'tfaB  autumn  of  1748  be  embarked  with  the 
fcnroes  for  England:,  :upoa  lhe96<«?a]usion  of  the  treaty  of 
AifE-la^ChilpeliA^^  from  thab^lmd  he. principally  resided 
io  iondon,  whe)!^  from  bis  known  skill  aad  experience, 
wd^iffMitation'he  had  acquired,'  he  might  reasonably 
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topeclr  to  «uoce^  9»  a<pb}inetaii.  In  April  174d'y"Dil 
Pringle  wM  appointed  pbjrft)ciaa  in  ordinary  to  bis  royal 
bigbneis  tbe  duke  of  OiraJberUiid.  In  17^0  be  pubtisfaed^ 
in  a  letter  to  I>r«  Metol,^^<ObservaiioM  oo  tbe^GttfM  or 
Hospital  Fe?er.**  Tbi9'»work^iwbioh  paased  throt^btwo 
editiomi,  and  was  oceaM^oad  by  tbe  gadl»*di9temper  *  tbd^ 
broke  oui  bA  that  tilne  w  the  city  ofc  London^  was  well  m^- 
ceived  by  the  a^edicai  woftld»  tbilugh  bebimsblf  afterwaids 
conaideted  it  as  having  been  bautly  written;  After  supi' 
plying  .fome  tbinga  ilmti  were  oniiUed, 'and  ireotifying-m 
few  aaiaakea  tsbafc  were  made  in  k,  be  included  it  iorbis 
grioiod  work  on  the  **  Diseases  of  the  Army,^'  wbere  <it  doi^^* 
atitiites  tbe  seventb  cbapter  of  tbe  tbird  parfc  6f  that  trea-' 
tise.  Nit  WAS  io  tbe  aa^ie  year  that  Dn  Ptiu|;le  began  to 
^^^ilif^Dnjrf^lite  to  tbe  Royal  Society  biaiainous  M  £xpAiu^ 
jmefitSfUppOi  Septic  ^nd  Antiseptic  aubsiaftces^  ivifb  jwf- 
ji)!^^  iQ^Mting  €0  tbeir  use  in  tbe  tbeAry  klf  Me4k}ine4T 
(l1^i^9ff/ex^imMtM,  wbich  comprehended  ee¥«raJ>.piper9» 
f^eve^^f^^  %t4iSkrefSki  meetings  of  the  aotoiely) "the ^tatrth 
June,  and  the  two  next  in  tbe  NoTeA)b0riGoHowtng.v  ths6e 
i9^l^>innt^e(Q0ur^e  .of?  1751 ;  and  the  last^iniEefa.!  17£2. 
^njH^y^fAr^^^^fi  nuinbera  wete  printed  it}:;tibe>^  Phito*^ 
4^)1^^  pTi^aii^caion^/^^^  .Prifig)e  .bitdnaubjfmiedl  did 

l^^l^fl  tbyuif^jr jqI ,  9ppe|Q4jx9  te  bU  **  Oteervattonstoik  the 
^^^^If^  Miik^ :Arit^." ,  The^ . experiau&iis .Upoa  aeptic 
'^  ml^sftM^ (subl^ad»ce##  t. wbith  hs^e*  act^ompaokd  eVery 
f HJ>M<t^d(  ledition  of  ;ibe  ^rea^e  J4;is4  jNfuentioated^  pto^ 
fA^xB^.tfg^,,bm  tbe  bomiMf  of.;air  Gicntfr^Opp^VgoiiJl 
^e4Ai*t^  i^iB^UfathiSft  4bey:gaiiiedJ)inDi  a  hig^laodt  juttcri-^ 
4KiitatiAib*v>«9  A9i^f^iQ)0l)tf^l)pibJi^epbeff^  v>Ip  fFebitaai)r 
^JT'5^>i'')?f%t>«f*?eflfeed  to  the  Bpyal  -  Society  ^♦^An^tciaqnti^f 
j^ei^.;^lf^n«^*^ia«4  wUh  %be  Gaol  Fevertby.  w^ttkjeg'iin 
Ne^f^l,  /*p4.jftfjTbe  m^er*  by  ^hich/jtiu^Jufeoti^iiiHs 
^tn^ppi^e(i*t<|5,,Qfle  eiitifleia^Mly.''  I'lrbis-is  a/^efydQri»<- 
^^qns  pm^ir^aq^tiWf^  di^en^^'Of  iftu,cfa,iii9portilnde  by'the 
<e^qf|l  le^,  J);f .  gi^pben^  .Hal^i*  itl^at  he.  ireq««$t€fcl  tbe  auHhotr^s 
rpet^opU^o^  jtQ^i^ve  U  {Hibliafaedt '£or  tlif^  cooilnK^hbmiiMtfCjf 
.|,be  kin^d^fn^  in  the  M  <5ei)jtleittaiiV»Mag9tiihe;r?i;wliJ3re^i|t 
^as;9jC4^r,4^ng|{y  pi:ipi;e0i,  pr^vioiiA  toUsappeaGaiMfi^ii^ite 
Xranf^tio^is^  ^  Dr-  Piwgle'ft  ne»t  itctoini|i»^iaeino1wiq, 
^\^tlfi^^h\0  G^se  of  Fragility,  ^FJe«:ibiy*yioanADiaici-. 
iuM^<9^tff^)Pa{Vep.^'  ^  1^  tW  4*v^t.h  volume. of  (the 'MTf»CMN 
o^^n^'f  >^f.  ^et  »witb*  aoeouats  wbicb  he  <bad^  given^  q£  an 
•f  4^9m^:  ^Sl^  ^  Bi'ussel^  (  of  anothei  ?iat:  G^uAgfm  and 
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Donbarton;  and  df  the  ag;ttiatiDn  of  the  waters,  Nov.  Ij 
1*756,  it)  Scotland  arvd  at  Haisibui^;  The  50th  volame 
contains.  Observations  by  hioi  ^n  the  ease  of  lord  Walpole^ 
of  Wodltetton;  anda  rehition  of  cbe  virtues  of  Soap  iii 
dissolving  the  Stone,  as'bxperienced  by  the  reverend  Mr. 
Matthew  Simson.  Tfa^^  n^eKt  vbiume  is  enriched  with  two 
of  the  doetor*s  artidiles,  of  considerable  length,  as  well  as 
value.  I4i  the'  first,  iie  tod  itoUeeted,  digested,  and  re-^ 
lated-the  difFerertt  aceounts  ttet  had  beefn  given  of  a  very 
extraordinary  fiery  metebr,  which' appeared  on  Sunday  the 
Sdth'of  Novbniber,  1758,  betweeti  eight  and  nine  at  night; 
and,  iir 'the  second,  he- has  mad^  a  variety  of  remarka 
upon  the  v^hoie,  in  which  no  small  degree  of  philosophical 
sagacity  is  di»playi^d.  .It  woald  be  tedious  to  mention  the 
vftfTon^  papers,  wiiich,  both  before  and  after  he  became 
jscesident  of-  the  Rioyal  Society,  were  transmitted  through 
fifs  kandi/  'Besides  his  communications  in  the  Pbilosophi* 
eai 'TrraftfiSttirooi4i,  he  wrote,  in  this  Edinbnrgh  Medical 
Essays/.' voluofe  il6m  fiAfh,  an-  **  Aecoont  of  the  success  of 
tb«'Vitcutiv'e*wi)tam  Antimbml."  ' 

r  April  14,'  H-d^, -Dr.  Prirtg^e  matfied  Charlotte,  tbese^^ 

ednd-  dai»g4iter  ^*  Dn  Oiifep,  ^M  eo^ififtot  physiciaR'  at 

/Bath^  tmd'Uffad  had  foft^'tieeh^  at'the  head  ofbia  profeisSon 

iu'  tiiarcityi     TMs'  6oiiHikctk)B'  <likf^«^€  Itot  long,  the  lady 

dying  iff»'the  s|»iee  of  a  fe#'yekrs.     Nearly  about  the  time 

^of^his^marmge,  Dr.'P>ringid  gave  t?6the  pobticthe  first 

edfliofi  of  iilsi^Ob^rvatfOitsidn  the  Diseases  of  the  Army.** 

Irwas  rei^intediti  th^  yeai^'fotto#ing,  with  some  additions; 

To  %hi$  third '^itidn,  whi^hn^as  gready  improved  from  the 

fufth^Y  ex(ierietiee'the  attihbi^'bad  gained  by  attending  the 

>canips^  f6r/t{iree  sieaiot)s,  in  England,  an  -  Appendix  Was 

anneftedy  iiv  answer  io^  •somei  rema^kH  that  professor  J)6 

Haen^  'of  ?Vie»ffti^  arid  Mi  G^feerv  of  Turin,  had  made  on 

the  work.     A  siihilar  atte^iffion  was  paid  to  the  improve- 

tilent  of  the  treatise^  in' evlst^' subsequent  edkjon.    -The 

worki'is  dltided  i^nto  tbre^  i^artsr^  khe  fibt  of  which,  being 

prtttvipaiif 'historital;  "may  be  read  With  pleasure  by  every 

g^iddaian,  ^"Tfae  latter  '{^fti^tii  \ie  more  within  the  province 

oP  physkiatYSir  ^^  clre'this  best  jud gels  of  the  merit  of  the 

perfomitfanee;''aHd'to  its  ^ertt  the  most  'deci^iveiand  am« 

pie  testicBoniei^ •  baive  been  given.  '  It  hath  *gone  through 

seven  ediiion§r  athome  ;  and  abroad  it  has  been  translated 

into  the  French,' Germbn,  and  Italian  languages.     Scarcely 

any  qiiedi^a)  writer  hatb^  mentioned  it  vv^itiiout  some  tribute 
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of  applause*    Ludwig*  io  the  second  volune  of  bi9.^<  Coai^ 
aneatarii  de  Rebus  in  Scieotia  Naturali  ec  Medicioa  gestia^'' 
speaks  of  it  highly  ^  and  gives  aa  aecouDt  of  it,  which 
comprehends  sixteen  pages.    The  celebrated  and  enineat 
btton  Haller,    \n  his  '^  BibUotheca  AnatomicAy'*    with  a 
particular  reference  to  the  treatise  we  are  speaking  o^ 
styles  the  author  ^^  Vir  iilusU*is-«^de  omoibus  bonis  artibus 
bene  nieritus.'*     It  is  allowed  to  be  a  classical  book  in  the 
physical  line ;  and  has  placed  the  writer  of  it  is  a  rank 
with  the  faunous  Sydenham.     Like  Sydenham^  too^  he  has 
become  eminent,  not  by  the  <)uanuty9  but  the  value  of  his 
productions;  and  has  afforded  a  happy  instance  of  the 
great  and  deserved  fame  which  may  sometimes  arise  froai 
a  single  performance^    The  reputation  that  Dr.  Pringle 
gained  by  bis  ^'  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  iVjrmy/' 
was  not  of  a  kind  which  is  ever  likely  to  diminish.     The 
utility  of  it,  however,  was  of  still  greater  importance  than 
its  reputation*     From  the  time  that  be  was  appointed  a 
physician  to  the  army^  it  seems  to  have  been  his  gcaod 
object  to  lessen^  as  far  as  lay  in  bis  power^  the  calamitieis 
of  war;  ^or'was  be  without  considerable  success  in  his 
noble  and  benevolent  design.     By  the  instructions  received 
from  this  book,  the  late  general  Melville,  who  united  with 
his  military  abilities  the'spirit  of  philosophy,  and  the  ^irit 
of  humainity^  was  enabled^  when  governor  of  ihe  Neutral 
Isiaiuki  tabe.singularly  usefuL     By  takingicajre  to  ha^e 
his  men  airways  Wged  in  large,  open,  and  airyapantneoti^ 
a,ad*  by  never  letting  bis  forces  reatain  long  eMugh  in 
avtampy  places,  to  be  injured  by  the  noxious -air  of  auich 
places,  the  general  was  the  happy  iostrumeat  of  saviiig  the 
lives  of  seven  hundred  soidier;9«     In  1763,  Dir^  Piringitt -was 
chosen  one  of  the  council  of.  the  Royal  Sof^i/sty*  ^  Thotigfa 
he  had  not  for  some  years  been  called  abroad,  he  atiUheid 
hisr  place  of  pbysiciaa  to  the  army }  and,  in  Ibe  iwatfuthat 
b^an  in  1755,  adtedded  the  cafx^sin  England  dttring  thnae 
sieasQiis.     This  enabled  bim,  from  further  eicperieacei  tA 
correct  acme  :Qf  his  former  observations,  and  to  gi^'o^adidi- 
^oioal  perfejctiou  t(>  the  third  edition  of  bis  great  work*     In 
1758,,  iiC/ entirely  quitted  the  service  ^f  the  army;  aqd 
betpg  now  determined  to -fix  wholly  iir  London,  tm  waa 
Ibditiiitedia  liceotiate  of  the  college  of  physicians,  July  £> 
ill  the  same  year.     The  reason  why  thi$.'niatt;er>was<so]0iig 
delayed  mig^i  probably  be,  bis  not  having  bith^to  come 
.to  a  final  resolution  with  regard  to  his  settlemeni  ia  the 
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Hretn^poliA.  After  th^  acoession  of  king  George  IH*  U 
the  th^pae  of  Great  Britaio,'  Dr.  Pringle  was  apppkited,  ia 
1761,  physician  tl>  the  queen^s  hdusehokl ;  and  this  honour 
was  succeeded,  by  his  being  constituted,  in  1763,  physi- 
cian extraoi*dinary  to  her  majesty.  In  April  in  the  same 
jrear,  be  had  been  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Haarlem ;  and,  Junei  following,  he  was  elected 
a  feliovr  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London.  In 
the  succeeding  November,  he  was  returned  on  the  ballot, 
a  i^eoond  time,  one  0f  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society ; 
pud,  in  1764,  on  the  decease  of  Dr.  Wolbston,  he  was 
made  pfaystmn  in  ordinary  to  the  queen.  In  Feb.  176^, 
lie  Was  dected^  a  foreign  member,  in  the  physical  line,  of 
ti^  Rbyal  Society  of  Sciences  at  Gottingen  ;  and,  on  the 
5tbio£  June  in  that  year,  his  majesty  was  graciouisly  pleased 
:to  l£^tify  his  sense  of  Dr.  Pringle's  abilities  and  merit,  by 
«aiang  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet  o^f  Great  Britain^ 
In  Juty  1768,  sir  John  Pringle  ws«  appointed  physician  in 
opdinapy  to  her  late  royal  highness  the  princess  dowager  of 
WaJes ;  to  which  office  a  salary  was  ami'exed  of  ]€0^.  a«year. 
Xu  1770,  'he  was  chosen,  a  third  time,  into  the  couucii  of 
the  Royal' Society ;  as  he  was,  likewise,  a  fourth  time^  for 

On  No^*  30|\in  that  year,  in  pooseqoenoe  of  thedeath 
of  James  West,  esq.  he  was  elected  president  of  tiiat'iiluB- 
trio43s  and  learned  bodyl  Hts^  elecxio«i  to  this  high  station^ 
iJicKigfajse  had  so  respecaable  an  opponent 'as  the  late  ^ir 
Jam^iPonei^^  was  «farried  by  a  very  considerable  majoifit}^ 
This  MiaS'  undoubtedly  the  bigbest  honour  thaq  sir  Joba 
Pringle  e\^r  teaeAved;  an; honour  with  which  his  oihef 
literary ndF^titi^ions  could  not  be  compared*  ft  was  ate 
very  aiispicrious  time  that  erir  Johh  Pringle  wa»  oalied  upon 
Id  pr^mdo'  over <  the  Rdyal  Society.  A  wonderful  iardoi^ 
foff  phftlesophioal  science,  and  for  the  adf an^f nM^nt  of.  b»« 
lopa^  knowledge,  had  ^f  Ifiie  yaars  displayed  itself  threogb 
Europe,  and'  had  iappeat^d  w»th  {[yarticular  advantage  in 
onlnlewaicpontry'.  He*  enrdeanroured  to  cherish  it  by  aU  the 
irietholde 'ihat  were  in  bin  power;  lind  be  happily  ^ruck 
tipon:3  new  wiiy  to  distinetio#  a^d'os^fuliiess^  by  die  dis- 
eonrses  which  wiere  delivered  by  him  on  the  annisul  assign- 
ment >^f  sir  Godfrey  Copley's  medal.  This  gentlemian  had 
drigioally  bequeathed  five  guineas  ^o  be  given  -  at  each 
annivers&ry  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  by  the  deter*- 
mination  of  the  president  and  coungil,  to  the  person  who 
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faacT  been  the  author  of  the  best  paper  of  eYperimeotal  ofr^ 
servations  for  the  year  past.  lit  process  of  time,  this  pe* 
cuiiiary  reivarcf,  wnicb  coutd  never  be  an  important  con- 
sideration to  a  man  of  an  enlarged  and  philosophical  mind^ 
boivever  narrow  his  circumstancies  might  be,  was  changed 
into  the  more  liberal  form  of  a  gold  medal ;  in  which  form 
it  is  become  a  truly  honourable  mark  of  distinction,  knd  a 
jast  And  laudable  object  of  ambition.  It  was,  no'doDbf, 
always  usual  with  the  president,  on  the  delivet-y  of  the 
medal,  to  pay  some  compliment  to  the  gentleman  6n  wHbiti 
it  was  bestowed ;  but  the  custom  of  making  a  set  sptech  oh 
the  occasion,  and  of  entering  into  the  history  of  thai  pai^ 
t^f  phil9sophy  to  which  the  experiments  related,  was*  tii^t 
introduced  by  Mr.  Martin  Folkes.  The  discoursed,  hbfiV- 
ever>  which  he  and  his  successors  delivered 'were  *rtrf 
short,  and  were  only  inserted  in  the  mioute-brodks  6f  "thi 
SQpiejty.  None  of  them  had  ever  beeri'prirtfed  bcfbrfe'iilf 
JohaPringlQ  was  raised  to  the  chair.  The 'first.  sJieeteJi 
tfiiajt  wai?  made  by  him  b^ing  mueh  more  elab'6yitie.'knd'*(tfi^7 
tended  f ban  usual,  the  publicatibn  off  it  ^  was  dfesii^^*ilHd 
with  this  request,  it  is  said,  he  was  the  nlbHeVea'Aylo  .dite^ 
piiyi^as  ^b  absurd  account  of.^^hat  be  h&d  deHf  erred  hlid  kpi- 
p^aibed  in  i  newspaper.  Sir  John  J^ringle  ^as  Very  happjf^ 
ip  tKfi  siibji^ct  of  bis  primai-y  dis(*odrsfe;*  '^hl^  ilisdov^ries 
ig  niVjgi\etism>nd  electricfty  hidbeoh  WctVeietf'W'^ttd 
iuAP'ries' into' the  various  specleii'of  ^air.  "iW  rtf^ie  ^Wi 
q^fries  D'cc  ^nestley,  who.  had;alre&d^:^g^d^«5^  ttfitWi 
^jufsbed  himself  by  liis  etectdcdl  e^6eriiii^titsj''^iitid^1fli 
tJtber  phflpsopbicafpursui^S 'and  labbu<'s^t6dklAe*ririft^f6|l 
l^acl  A  papef  ofbis/enti(:iexi^*'Ob^^rvatS*ori5  c^n^^ 
Kinds  ofAiV^'/feaving  been  Wa^d  befoW'HHtf * W6fe#fti 
March  13712/  was>djudged'  t^'  b^^-des'drVlri^^aP'tto'Ubia 
medal;  and  sir "JJohn  ffwgle  imbfkchi'}ii/itW  {A^^ 
occasion  of  celebi-atihg  trie^inlbotl^rti  Wfefiilutilfe 
bis  friend,  and  of  reratm'^  V^^^^ 
bad  previously,  beeii  dfscovei'^d  "liran^roe^'i^  f 

close  of  the  spe^cl^  heea^hestfy'r^MiM^W.V^^ 
to  coniinue  his  lit^eral  arid  Vala'atSl^^dSfti^f  &iM'U^^ 
recently ;  said  how  well  h^  fulfilled  ^^s^'f^titiygt.^^  11^? 
not,  >i'p  believe,  intended,' whari^'gif'Jo*i»^mn^6*^"l^ 
speech,  was  printed,  that  tjie  exa:|ti^t^;df(ftiW^^^ 
but, the  second  tliscoiirse  was  so  well  )^^k^i^/eJf^^&i'^  W^^ 
Society,  that'  the  publication  'bf  ft  wk^WSjiiVp^^^ 
quested. '  Both  tfie  discourse  it^iflf^'^il^^' 
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in^bici^  4^  ^^^^^^^Ce^ft  in^.rU^^^  a  distinctioo.     X^ 

^^fPP'?^^^^'^^^'^^  ^e^copd  ^peepb^is  evideotly  superior  to 
t\f^,  qt,tKe,^fiS>xv^(^  '^,m ^  3^^  ani- 

W^^*%.we.fovj^>^mbl^l^^jPf^^  his  first  effort.  '  His 

ItQCWOlt  o|»tbe  ^prffpdp^  jRn,4.pX|^r3yats,b's  inffenious  an4, 
iwl#)ir^b|p,ip)&periwiht^  r^Utiyj'  tc^^^the^electrical  properties 
9f  that  .^<wr4Mivy.«fi?l^f  j>..?J(ngq^^^^^  The; 

lY^pJft  (i]|scou^^^  pfcouo^^^jyjl^ti^p^cipnt  and  ippdem  Ifarnteg, 
^j^i  ^f^hAklh  iw  J<Au..Pri|^gJ^'s,^kflowifidjrp  iii*  natural  his- 
tqj^9r^iy^4l^.\^'J'^^\(^>ie9  iP  Sf^Mt.  advantage.  The  third 
ti^e.,tjb,9^,bj?,was,cja)l^d.pp/3tn  tpdispj^yis  abilities  at  the' 
4?Uvery  o^;BMr  Gopfr^y/s  j^^dal, .  was  qn  an  eminently  ifln^ 
}>iQrjtajai;^occ^f;^..  Tbi^  was  no  \^  ,^han.  Mr,  (t^e  late  JUt.) 
M^Mf^^j^H^'^  §i:^p^sH^i  atftismpf  completely  to  establish  sir 
l^a^  J^^wtop^^^ -Sjts/ifm  qft})e,  universe,  py  his  "  Obs^^rva-; 
t^>ii9i,^a4^  0^  ^  ippi^Qtaiu  Scbehallien^  for  fincUng  its  atr 
trjLcUwi^"  ,  S'^r^phn.  }?f ipgle  t^ook  ^dv;? ptii^e  of  ^Ijis  opp^r-: 
^xfiky^  ^  giv^i^.perspM?u<^M^an0  accur^itej-elatiqn^f  t,h^ 
»Wcr^  byj^ojtJtv^ie^  of,  the.Mnqents^^  with  /cg.ar4  to  ine  revci- 
}iit.ipo4^9f.tb^  ^^jLV^oly  b9di/9s,,apd,of4be  noble,  (fi^c^ 
y^ith  lybipH  Coperqiqi^s  jenrij^beiil  the  astrpnomical  >yOrid! 
He  ibJepj  trac^..tJi^  prqgr^^^  of -th^  ,grand  prrndple  of  gr^- 
vftatipn  ^ixvfa^fp,9\r  Is^aq'/s  ^l^jftrious  gqnfiVniatipn,  6f  it  |h 
tQ -wJ^qb^Jie  •ddeii.a  .co^qici^e  parratiye:  of  Me;^srs.  3oo^ 
gjaer>^ad.|ppi](4$^oiini^^.s  e^^pi^Tipii^nt  atrChimbor^co^  ahd  of 
^F.  J^ia«|iel^eV .^t  ,^chgb^^  If  any, ^(doubts  yet  re- 

ii^^ioyed  i^rit^bji^sppqt/to  tfa^  tifuth  of  the  J>fewt^niaa'syst€im. 
tl^py  sKcre  ,xkQy¥.  jtotally .  refnoy^d.  j^ir  John  Prinffte  h^a 
rp^p  ,fpl^ be  peculiarly,  ^isfied  with  -^be  ^subject  of  bk 
fpixrtk.^iscpurae^  .tba^  ^ubjecit;  bAing^pierfetitly  cptig^nial 
yf  h}94j^9gonition,^p^  ^ti^.dii^?-  ,,Hls  own  jife  ba^,  Befjn  wuch 
fVPS\9S^^^\9  poii>Uqg;put,the^n)ean^  which  ten4^4.  hot  onjy 
i^9;jba.r^  ,b|it  to  pre.vept,  tbe  djseas^^  of  piankind  ;  wd  u 
la  pcp^b^^Jpy  froflji,  ^his  ifltinofite  friendship  vyith  ca^t.;  Cbok^ 
lljf^, bp  ftV^ti  /Suggest  .tQ>  .tb4^.  ssigacipus  potKimander  some 
f}£  t](ie  ruleawljicft^ibefoljo^yed^^in  qrder  to  .pr^^erve  ,tbo 
bi^It^i  ,<jf  t}^ ^orew  of  hl^  niajesty**  ship  the  ttesolotioDi 

4*vipg^.bf^f  yoyagii  roun4t.4)?ypr'cl-  W|^^<h>^/^]iis  ^as  the 
ip|^,  J  or  .^][]fq^^r  tlktfi  .fluetjjpd  pursAied  by,tlye  capiain  to 
ftt^^in  i(d  iSfiXot^y  aa^en^f  .was  th^  result  aTon0  of  bis  own 
re4(^fftipps^^fb€^.si;ccef9pf  it  was  astonishing ;  andt|^i^yk-> 
mpjMft  vof^^agf^^se^iQ^a  ]VeIl  entitled  to  every^hbhoui'ybidb 
cQuld  W  .pffa^owecl..  ^o  bim  the  society  assigned^ th^jr 
gold  iQ^dialy  bat^|i$;  wap^.po^  present  to  receive  ^tjhe  tionoun. 
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He  wM  gone  out  upon  that  voyage  ftom  wbicii  be  nerer 
feturned.  In  this  la9t  voyage  he  contHmed  eqiiatty  .aitc«* 
cessful  in  mawtainlng  the  kealtb  ef  bis  nien^ 

Sir  John  Pringle,  in  bit  nex't  animal  dicnertatioiii  had  ad 
opportoiiily  of  diaptaying  bis  knowledge  in  a  way  in  which 
it  had  not  bitberto  appeared*  -The  discourse  tcAk  its  ris^ 
firom  the  prize*  medal's  being  aii^udged  to  Mr.  Bfudge,  ail 
eminent  surgeon  at  PiymOutb,  upon  account  of  bis  valn^ 
able  paper,  e<mtaining  ^  Directions  for  making  the  best 
composition  for  the  metals  of  Reflecting  Tdesoepes^  tO"* 
gether  with  a  description  of  the  process  for  gHndiiig)  po-^ 
hsbing,  and  giving  the  great  speculum  the  true  jparibolfe 
form/'  Sir  John  has  accurately  ^related  a  variety  of  pafti<i 
Cuiars>  concerning  the  invention  of  reflecting  telesoope^y 
the  subsequent  improvements  of  these  instruments,  and  the 
state  in  which  Mr.  Mudge  found  them,  when  be  first  set 
about  working  tbem  to  a  greater  perfection,  till  be  bad 
truly  i^ieed  the  expeetacien  of  sir  Isaac  Ne^ton>  whO; 
above  an  hundred  years  ago,  pressged  that  the  pubiit:^ 
ivottki  dne  day  possess  a  parabolic  speculum,  not  acconfr-^ 
piisbed  by  mathematical  rules,  but 'by  mechaiiicai  d^vitie^l 
Sir  Johd  Prmgle's  sixth  discourse,  to  wbicb  ha  wa^  led  by 
the  assign ment  of  the  gold  medal  to  Mr.  (now  Dr*)  Hutton, 
on  atecoont  of  bis  curious  papery  entitM  '^Tbe'fi'orce  of 
fined  Gunpowder,  and  the  initial  Velocity  of  Caniietfi-^baHs> 
deteraiiued  by  experiments,^'  was  the  theory  of  gunnery. 
'Fbougb  air  John  had  so  long  attended  the  army  ^>  this 'Was 
probi^ly  a  .subject  to  wbtcfe  he  had  beretdfe/re  pHid  ven^ 
Kitle  attention^  We  cannot,  bowe^fer,  4iel(il  adiniring^^tn 
what  peospicuity  and  judgment  bC' baa  stated^ tfab  pr^iba^ 
that  was  made,  from  time  to  time,  itr  the' 'In^vH^ge  df 
projectilesy  and  tbe  scietitificperfetftion'to  #hitih  Ms  friend 
Mr.  Button  had  carried  tbis  knowledge.  Sir  John  P^Uigt^ 
was  not  one  of  tbose  who  deiigbied'  in  ^^ff  and  i^'  tbe 
sbeddijbg  of  human  biood ;  ihei<)ivaiil  happy  in  bding  abl^td 
shew  that  even  the  etodyi  ^pfJortiHery^  migbtbe  t^seftf  to 
mankind  ;  and,  there£ore,^tbid  is  a  topic  which  be  ba«  ik>t 
forgotten  to  mention.  Here  ended  his  diseourtesupon  thtS 
delivery  of  tsiJr  Godfrey  Copley^s  medal.  If  bid  bad  dO^ 
tinned  to  preside  in  the  chair  of  the  Royal  Society,  h& 
wouU,  no  doubt,  have  found  other  occasions  Oif^displayihg 
bis  acquaintance  with  tbe  history  of  philosophy.  But  (h^ 
Opportunities  which  he  bad  6f  signalising  himself  iii^thi^ 
respect' were  important  in  tbemselvesv'  bap p?ly  varied^  and 
sufficient  to  gain  him  a  solid  and  lasting  reputatiou* 
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Sereral  marks  of  Kterary  distitietioii^  as  we  tiav^  already 
seen^  biadbeea  conferred  upoQ  sir  John  Priagle,  before  bs 
was  raised  to  the  president's  dhair ;  btit  after  that  events  they 
were  bestowed  upon  him  wkb'greait  abuildanee ;  and,  tiot 
again  to  resume  the  subject^  we  shall  faei^  ooJJect  them  to^ 
gethen  Previously,  however,  to  these  koiiFours'  (exceptiti^ 
his  having  beeif  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anti^ 
quaries  of  London),  he  recei'ved  »the'  last  'promotion  that 
was  given  htm  in  his  medical  capacity,  which  was,  bift 
being  appointed,  Nov,  4,  1774*,  physician  extraowiinary 
to  his  majesty.  In  tbeyeai^  1776  he*  was  enrolled  in  the 
list  of  the  members  of  no  less  than  four  learned  bodies^. 
These  weiJOj  the  Royal  Acidemy  of  Scienb^s  at  Madrid^ 
the  Society  of  Amsterdam,  for  the  promotion  of  AgrieuU 
ture;  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medical  Correspondence  ^ 
Paris;  laind  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Pe* 
tersbufg.  In  July  1777,  sir  John  Pi-ingle  was  nominated; 
by  bis  serene  liighfiess  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  an  honorarfr 
merbber  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  al  Casseli  In  il  77» 
he  sucpeeded  thd  celebrated  Linnaeus,  as  orie  of  the'fol^vga 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Scienoes^at  Parisl  '^his 
honour  was  then  extended,  by  that  iUustriotis  body,  bniy 
to  eight  persons^  onAvbich  accotintit  wteis^tiisdy'estseemfi^ 
^  most  eoanant-  4»ark^of  dtatinctiosk ;  and^  we  ^believe  tketi^ 
have  been  few  or  no  Instances  Wherein  it  basbeeci^cdnb 
f erred  ^n  any  other  than  men  of*  great  and  adkkiowlediged 
abilities  and  reputation^  lu  October  in  the  same  year^ 
our  aathor  wiPk  ehc^if  a  member  ti  the  Medical  So<iiety  at 
Hanau.  lof  the  succeeding  year^  M4rch  i39^  he  wai 
elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  Roj^al  Academy  of  8ei^ 
ences  and  BeUes  'Lettres  at  Naples/  The  l«st  Hestimon]^ 
df  respect  whi^h  was,  in  this  way,  bestowM-  upon  sif  John 
Pfingle^  w&s>  his  being  admitted,  in  1781/  into  the  r]^nil<«' 
ber  of  the  fellows  of  the  newly-erected  Society  of  A nti«* 
quaries  at  Edinburgh,  the  particular  design  of  whicb  is  t6 
investigate  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Sootbnd. 

It  wii!^  alt  a  jate  period  of  life,  wken  sir  John  Priogle 
WaiSp  in  ,tbe  ^iKtyosixtb  year  of  his  age,  that  be  was  efaosen 
to  be  president  of  the  Roy^l  Society.  Considering,  there^ 
fore,  the  extreo^e  attention  that  was  paid  by  htm  to  the  va->- 
rious  and  important  duties  of  his  office,  and  the  great  paina 
he  took  in  the  preparation  of  his  discourses,  it  was  natural 
to  expect  that  the  burden  of  bis  honourable  station  should 
grow  heavy  bpon  him  in  a  course  of  time.    This  bUiden  was 
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•incre^ed  not  only  by  the  weight  of  years^  but  by  the  acci* 
'  dent  of  a  fall  in  the  area  in  the  back  part  of  his  house,  from 
•which  he  received  considerable  hurt,  and  which,  in  itscon- 
.sequences,  affected  bis  health  and  weakened  his  spirits. 
.Such  being  the  state  of  his  body  and  mind,  he  began  to  en^- 
tertain  thoughts  of  resigning  tbe  president's  chair.     It  has 
been  said  iikewisei  aud  believed,  that  he- was  much  hurt  by 
tbe  disputes  introduced  into  the  society,  concerning  the 
.question,  whether  pointed  or  blunted  electrical  conductors 
are  the  most  efficacious  in  preserving  buildings  from  the 
.pernicious  effects  of  lightning.     Perhaps  sir  John  Priogle's 
declining  years,  and  the  general  state  of  bis  health,,  will 
;form  sufficient  reasons  for  his  resigni^tion.     His  intention, 
iipwever,  was  disagreeable  to  many  of  bis  friends,  and  to 
,ji>any  distinguished  members  of  the  Royal  Society.     Ac- 
icprdingly,  they  earnestly  solicited  him  to.  continue  in  the 
chair;  but,  his  resolution  being  fixecl,  he  resigned  it  at  the 
anniversary  meeting  in  1778.     Joseph  Banks,  esq.  (now  sir 
jjpseph  Banks)  was  unanimously  elected  president  }o  his 
room,    a  gentleman  whose  life,  and  tl;ke  serrices  be  has 
rendered  to  science,  will  hereafter  form  an  important  article 
in  biographical  works.     Though  sir  John  Pringle  Quitted 
^is  particular  relatio;n  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  did,  no^ 
attend  its  meetings  so  constantly  as  he  had  formerly  done, 
Jhe  still  retained  .his  literary  connexions  in  gei^eral.  .  His 
house  continued  to  be  the  resort  of  ingenious  and  pbiloso* 
phical.meo,  whether  of  his  own  poontry  or  from  abrpad ; 
and  he  was  frequent  in  \ixs  visits  to  bis  friends.     He  was 
fiield  in^partici^lar  esteem  by  eminent  and  learned  foreigners, 
jnone  of  whom  came  to  England  without  waiting  upon  him, 
and  paying,  him  the  greatest  respect*     He  tr^ted  them,  iu 
return,  with  distinguished  civility  ^nd   regard.     When  a 
iiumber  of  gentlen^en.  met  at  his  table, :  foreigners  ware 
jisually  a  part  of  tbe  company.     Sir  4ohn  Pringle^s  iglrmi- 
jLie^  increasing,  he  hoped  that  he  mig^ht, receive  an  advah* 
tage- fronts  an  excursion  to   Scotla^id,    and  spending  the 
^timnier  there  ;  wbich  he  did  in  1780,  principally  at  Edin- 
l)urgh.    He  had  probably  then  formed  some  design  of  fixing 
bis  residence  in  that  city.     However  this  may  have  beeot 
be- was  so  well  pleased  with  a  place  to  which  be  had  been 
habituated  in  his  younger  days,  and  with  the^;*espectshewa^ 
him  by  his  friends,  that  he  purchased  a  house  there,.  whi*> 
ther  he  iotended  to  return  in  the  following  spring.     Whea 
be  cao^e  back  to  London,  in  the  autumn  of  ^be  year  aboyet 
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meDtioned,  he  began  to  prepare  for  putting  his  scheme 
into  execution.  Accordingly,  having  first  disposed  of  the 
greatest  part  of  bis  library,  he  sold  bis  house  in  Pall-mall, 
in  April  1781,  and  some  few  days  after  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, la  this  city  he  was  treated^  by  persons  of  all 
tanks^  with  every  mark  of  distinction.  Bvlt  Edinburgh  was 
not  now  to  him  what  it  bad  been  in  early  life.  The  viva- 
city of  spirits,  which  in  the  days  of  youth  spreads  such  tk 
charm  on  the  objects  that  surround  us,^  was  fled.  Many, 
if  not  most,  of  sir  John  PringleV  old  friends  and  contem- 
poraries, were  dead ;  and  though  some  of  them  remainedj 
they  could  not  oieet  together  with  the  same  strength  of 
constitution,  the  same  ardour  of  pursuit,  the  same  anima* 
tion  of  hope,  which  they  had  formerly  possessed.  The 
younger  men  of  eminence  paid  him  the  sincerest  testi- 
monies of  esteem  and  regard ;  but  it  was  too  late  ia  life  for 
him  to  fjprm  new  habits  of  close  and  intimate  friendship. 
He  found,  likewise,  the  air  of  Edinburgh  too  sharp  and 
cold  for  his  frame,  which  had  long  bden  peculiarly  sensible 
to  the  severities  of  weather.  These  evils  were  exaggerated 
by  his  increasing  infirmities,  and  perhaps  by  that  restless-^ 
ness  of  mind,  which,  in  the  midst  of  bodily  cGympla.ints,  is 
still  hoping  to  derive  some  benefit  from  a  change  of  place. 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  return  once  more  to  London, 
where  be  arrived  in  the  beiginning  of  Septen^er.  Before 
sir  John  Prin^le  entirely  quitted  Edinburgh,  he  requested 
bis  friendi  Dr.  John  Hopey  to  present  ten  volumes  folio, 
of  ^*  Medical  and  Physical  Observations,^!  in  manuscript, 
to  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  that  city.  This  be- 
nefaction was  conferred  on  two  conditions  i  first,  that  the 
observations  should  not  be  published  ;  and  secondly,  that 
they  should  not  be  lent  out' of  the  library  on  any  pretence 
whatever,  A  meeting  of  the. college  being  summoned  upon 
the  occasion,  sir  John's  dopatiqn  wjeUi  accclpted  with  much 
gratitude,  and  a  resolutjoq  passed  to  comply  with  the  terms 
on  which. it w^  bestowed,  fie  Wi^s,  at  the  same  tim^, 
preparing  tvvo  .other  volames  to  be  given  to  the  university, 
containing  the  formulas  referred  ta  in  his,  annotations. 

§ir  John  Priqgle,  upon  his  a|rrival  at  the  metropolis, 
found  his  spirits  somewhat  revived.  He  was  gre^ttly  pieas^ 
with  revisiting  his  London  friends,  and  he  was  r^c^ed 
by  tb^m  with  eqnal  cordiality  and  affectiot^.  His  Sunday 
evening  conversations  were  honoured  with  the  attsndancs 
mt  many  respec^table  mpni  and,  on  the  other  nigbt#  of  i^e 
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week,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  spetWIing  a  couple  of  hours 
with  his  frieiidsy  at  a  society  that  had  long  been  established, 
and  which  had  met,  for  some  time  past,  at  Mr.  Watson^s,  a 
grocer,  in  the  Strand.     Sir  Johi^s  connection   with   this 
society,  and  his  constant  attendance  upon  it,  formed,  to 
the  last,  one  of  his  principal  entertainments.    Tlie  morning 
was  chiefly  employed  by  him  in  receiving  and  returning 
the  visits  of  his  various  acquaintance;   and  he  bad   fre-* 
quently  a  small  and  select  party  to  dine  with  him  at  his 
apartments  in  King-street,   St.  James's-square.     All   this 
while  his  strength  declined  with  a  rapidity  which  did  not 
permit  his  friends  to  hope  that  his  life  would  long  be  coii^ 
tinued.     On  Monday  evening,  Jan.  14,    1782,  being  with 
the  society  at  Watson's,  he  was  seized  with  a  fir,  from 
which  he  never  recovered.     He  was  accompanied  home  by 
Dr.  Saunders,  for  whom  he  had  the  highest  regard  ;  and  in 
whom  he  had,  in  every  respect,  justly  placed  the  most 
unreserved  confidence.     The  doctor  afterwards  attended 
him  with  unwearied  assiduity,  but,  to  any   medical  pur* 
pose,  entirely  in  vain;   for  he  died  on  the  Friday  follow- 
ing, being  the  18tb  day  of  the  month,  in  the  seventy-fifth 
year  of  his  age ;  and  the  account  of  his  death  was  every 
where  received  in  a  manner  which  shewed  the  high  sense 
that  was  entertained  of  his  merit.     On  the  7  th  of  February 
he  was  interred  in  St.  James's  church,  with  great  funeral 
solemnity,  and  with  a  very  honourable  attendance  of  emi- 
nent and  respectable  friends.     As  a  testimony  of  regard  to 
his  memory,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians at  Edinbut-gb,  af^er  bis  decease,  M  the  members 
appeared  in  deep  mourning. 

Sir  John  Pringle,  by  long  practice,  had  acquired  %, 
handsome  fortune,  which  he  disposed  of  witb  'great  pru- 
dence and  propriety.'  The  bulk  of  it,  as  tttight  naturally 
and  reasonably  be  expiectedi  he  bequeathed*  to  bb  worthy 
nephew  and  heir,  sir  Jamefs  Pringle,  of 'Sticbel,  biW. 
-^hom  he  appointed  his  sole  executon  B«it  the  'whole  w«s 
not  immediately  to  go  to  sir  James  ;  for  a'ftum  equal,  we 
believe,  to  seven  hundred  poundu  a  year,  was  appropriatied 
to  annuities,  revertible  to  that  gentleman  at  the.decease  of 
the  annuitants.  By  thesfe  means,  sir  Jdbn  exhibited  an 
'  important  proof  of  his  regard  and  affection  for  sevefai  -of 
his  valuable  relations  and  friends.-  Sir  John  PringleV emi- 
nent character  as  a  practical  physician^  as  well  as  a  medic&l 
author,  is  so  well  known,  and  so  iraiversally  acknowledged. 
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that  an  enlargement  upon  it  cannot  be  necessary.  In  the 
exercise  of  his  profession  he  was  not  rapacious;  being 
ready,  on  various  occasions,  to  give  his  advice  without  pe- 
cuniary views.  The  turn  of  sir  John  Pringle^s  mind  led 
him  chiefly  to  the  love  of  science,  which  he  built  on  the 
firm  basis  of  fact.  With  regard  to  philosophy  in  general, 
he  was  as  averse  to  theory,  unsupported  by  exueriments, 
as  he  was  with  respect  to  medicine  in  particular.  Lord 
Bacon  was  his  favourite  author;  and  to  the  method  of 
investigating  recommended  by  that  great  man  he  steadily 
adhered.  Such  being  his  intellectual  character,  it  will  not 
be  thought  surprising  that  he  bad  a  dislike  to  Plato.  Ta 
metaphysical  disquisitions  he  lost  all  regard  in  the  lattef 
part  of  his  life ;  and,  though  some  or  his  most  valued 
friends  had  engaged  in  discussions  of  this  kind,  with  very 
different  views  of  things,,  he  did  not  choose  to  revert  to  the 
studies  of  his  youth,  but  contented  himself  ^ith  the  opi<* 
uions  he  had  then  formed. 

Sir  John  Pringle  had  not  much  fondness  for  poetry.  He 
bad  not  even  any  distinguished  relish  for  the  immortal 
Shakspeare :  at  least,  he  seemed  too  highly  sensible  of  the 
defects  of  that  iUostrious  bard,  to  give  him  the  propet* 
degree  of  estimation.  Sir  John  Prfngle  had  not,  in  his 
youth)  been  neglectful  of  philological  inquiries;  and, 
after  having  omitted  them  for  a  time,  he  returned  to  them 
again ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  more 
exact  knowledge  of  the  Gfeek  language,  probably  with  a 
view  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  New  Testament.  He 
paid  a  great  attention  to  the  French  language ;  and  it  is 
said  that  he  was  fond  of  Voltaire's  critical  Writings.  Among 
all  his  other .  pursuits, ''sir  John  Pringle  never  forgot  the 
jl^udy  of  tlie  Englisb  language.  This  he  regarded  as  a 
ipa^er  of  so  oiucb  conse(]^eiice,  that  lie  took  uncommon 
f^os  with  respect  to  the  style  ^f  bis  compoMtions;  and  it 
cannot  be  <Unied  that  he  excels  in  perspicuity,  correctDess» 
4kod  propriety  of  expression.  Though  be  alighted  poetry, 
be  was  very  fopd  of  music.  He  was  even  a  performer  .on 
tbeyioWncello,  at  a  weekly. concert  given  by  a  society  of 
gentleiMn  at  Edinburgh.  Besides  a  close  -application  to 
medical  and  philosophical  science,  sir  John  Pringle,  during 
the  latter  ptMrt  of  bis  life,  devoted  much  time  to  the  study 
of  divinity :  tbia  ^as,  with  him,  a  very  favourite  and  inte-^* 
resting  objept  He  corresponded  frequently  with  Mi^ 
iskaeUs  oq  tbeologioal  subjects ;  and  that  celebrated  pro* 
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fessor  addressed  to  bim  'some  letters  on  ^'  Daniel's  Pn>«  . 
phecy  of  the.  Seventy  Weeks/'  which  sir  John  thought 
worthy  of  being  published  in  this  country.   He  was  accord-^ 
ingly  at  considerable  pains,  and   some  expence,  in  the 
publication,  wiuch  appeared  in  1773,  under  the  following 
title:  ^'JoannisDavidis  Michaelis,  Prof.  Ordm.  Philos.  et 
Soc.  Reg.  Scient.  Goettingensis  Collegoc,  Epistolo;,  de  LXX 
Hebdomadibus  Danielis,  ad  D.  Joauneoi  Pringle,  baronet* 
turn:  primo  privatim  missse,  ntmc  vero  utriusque  consensu 
publie^  ediiee,"  870.     Sir  John  Pringle  was  likewise  a 
diligent  and  frequent  reader  df  sermons,  which  form  so 
▼aluabte  a  part  of  English  literature.     If,  from  the  intei-* 
lectualy  we  pass  on  to  the  moral  character  of  sir  John 
Pringle,  we  shall  find  that  the  ruling  feature  of  it  was  ifite'« 
grity.     By  tbis  principle  be  wa^  unifemily  actuated  in 
the  whole  of  his  behaviour.     All  his  acquaintance  with  one 
voice  agreed  that  there  never  was  a  man  of  greater  inte- 
grity.    He  was  equally  distinguished  for  hia  sobriety.     H^ 
told  Mr.  Boswell,  that  he  bad  never  in  his  life  been  intoxi- 
cated with  liquor.     In  his  friendships,   sir  John  Pringle 
was  ardent  and  steady.    The  intimacies  which  were  fo)*med 
by  bimi  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  at  Ekiinburgh,  con- 
tinued unbroken  to  the  decease  of  the  gentlemen  with 
whom  .they  were  made;  and  were  sustained  by  a  regular 
correspondence,  and  by  all  the  good  offices  that  lay  in  his 
power.     With  relation  to  sir  John  Pringle^s  external  man- 
ner of  deportment,  he  paid  a  very  respectful  attention  to 
those  whom  be  esteemed;  but  he  had  a  kind  of  reserve 
in  bis  behaviour,  when  he  vms  not  perfectly  pleased  with 
the  persons  who  were  introduced  to  bim,  or  who  happened 
to  be  in  his  company.     His  sense  of  integrity  and  dignity 
would  not  permit  bim  to  ad<^t  that  false  and  sopei^cial 
politene88|  which  treats  all  ttieii  alike^  however  different 
in  point  of  real  eatimatioa  and  merit.      He  w^s  ab^^ 
^osuming  the  profesflMMis^  without  the  reality  of  resp^t. 
Qn  the  religidus  character  of  sir  John  Pringle  It  isrmore 
particularly  important  to  enlarge.    The  principli^s  of  piety 
and  virtue,  which  were  early  iastiUed  into  him  by  a  strict 
education,  do  not  appear  ever  to  imve  lost  their  infl^enee 
upon  the  general  conduct  of  his  life.     Nevehliel^Sj  whien 
he  travelled  abroad  in  the  world,  faia  belief  of  *«be  Cbrisijan 
revelation  was  so  £ar  unsettled,  that  be  'became  at  least  a 
sceptic  on  diat  subject.     But  it  was  not  the  ^position  of 
liir  John  Pnagle  to  rest  satisfie4  w  bia  dpu^s  and  diffie«l<- 
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tiesy  with  respect  to  a  matter  of  siu:li  high  importaoce. 
He  was  too  great  a  lover  of  truth,  not  ta  make  reltgioK^ 
the  object  of  bis  serious^  inquiry*  As  he  scorned  to  Be  an 
inpiicit  believer,  iie  was  equally  averse  to  the.  beiog  an 
implicit  unbeliever;  which  is  tbe^case  of  large. nucnbers  who- 
reject  Christianity  with  as  little  knowiedger  and  as  little 
examination,  as  the  most  determined  bigots  embrace  their 
systems.  The  result  of  this  investigation  was,  a  full  con- 
viction of  the  divine  original  and  authority  of  the.GospeL 
The  evidence  of  revt^lation  appeared  to  him  to  be  solid 
and  invincible,  and  the  nature  of  it>  te.be  such. as  mast 
demand  the  most  grateful  acceptance.  Such  having  beeti 
the  character  and  eminence  of  sir  John.  Pringle^  it  was 
highly  proper  that  a  tribute  to  his  merit  should  be  placed 
in  Westminster  abbey.  Accordingly,  under  .the  directioa 
and  at  the  expence  of  his  nephew  and  heir,  a  monument 
with  an  English  inscription  was  erected,  of  which  Mr.  NoU 
lekens  was  the  sculptor.^ 

PRIOLO  (Benjamin),  in  Latin  Priolus,  auM;ior  of  tan 
History  oif  France  from  the  death  of  Louis  XIII*  in  164S  to 
1664,  was  bohrn  in  1602*  He  was  descended  from  the 
PrioU,  an  illustrious  family,  some  of  whom  bad  been  doges 
of  Venice.  He  underwent  some  difficulties  from  losing 
his  father  and  m€>ther,  when  young;  but  Aese  did  not 
abate  his  passion  for  learning,  jwhich  he  indulged  day  and 
night.  He  studied  first  at  Orthez,  next  at  Montaul^Ln, 
and  afterwards  at  Ley  den ;  in  which  laat.city  be  profited,  by 
the  lectures  of  Heinsius  and  Vossius.  He  went  to  Paris, 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  and  consulting  Grotius;  and  afcef-^ 
iwards  to  Padua,  wh^re  be  learned  the  opinions  of  Aristotle 
and  other  ancieat  philosophers,  under  Cremoninus  and 
Licetns.  After  returning  ;to  France,,  he  went  again  into 
Italy,  in  ord^r  to  be  recognised  by  the  house  of  Prioli,  as 
one  of  ibeir  relations.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  duke 
cif  Rohan,  then  in  the  Venetian  service,  and  became  one 
of  his  most  intimate  co|ifidenis ;  but,  uncertain  what  his 
fate  .would  be  after  this  duke^s  d&sith,  be  retired  to  Geneva, 
baving  married^  tbreie  months  before,  a  lady  of  a  very 
noble  family.  The  duke  de.  Longuevilie  drew  bim  from 
this  retirement,  upon  his  being  appointed  plenipotentiary 
from  the  court  of  France  for  the  treaty  of  ^  Munster,  as  a 
person  whose  talents  might  be^of  service  to  him;  and 
'Priolo  resided  with  him  a  year  at  Munster,  where  he  con- 
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tracked  a  very  intimate  friendship  with  Cbigi  the  nancio, 
who  was  afterwards  pope  Alexander  VII.  From  Munster 
be  returned  to  Geneva;  whence  be  went  to  France,  in 
order  to  settle  at  Paris.  He  stayed  six  months  in  Lyons, 
and  there  bad  frequent  conferences  with  cardinal  Francis 
Barberini ;  the  effect  of  which  was,  that  himself  and  his 
whole  family  abjared  the  Protestant  religion,  and  imme- 
diately receiyed  the  communion  from  the  hands  of  the 
cardinal.  He  was  not,  however,  long  easy  at  Paris ;  for,  the 
civil  war  breaking  out  soon  after,  be  joined  with  the  male* 
contents,  which  proved  the  ruin  of  his  fortune.  He  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  Flanders,  bis  estate  was  confiscated, 
and  his  family  banished.  Being  afterwards  restored  to  the 
favour  of  bis  sovereign,  he  resolved  to  le^d  a  private  life, 
and  to  devote  himself  to  study.  It  was  at  this  time,  and 
to  divert  bis  melancholy,  that  he  wrote,  without  the  least 
flattery  or  partiality,  bis  ^  History  of  France,"'  iti  Latin. 
It  has  gone  through  several  impressions ;  but  the  best  edi- 
tion is  that  of  Leipsic,  1686,  8vo.  He  was  again  em- 
ployed in  negociatious ;  and  set  out,  in  J  667,  upon  a 
secret  affair  to  Venice ;  but  did  not  arrive  at  the  end  of  his 
journey,  being  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  of  which  be 
died  in  the  archbishop's  palace  at  Lyons.  He  left  seven 
children ;  who,  by  virtue  of  his  name,  and  their  own  accom- 
plishments and  merit,  rose  to.  very  flourishing  circum-. 
stances.^ 

PRIOR  (Matthew),  an  English  poet  of  considerable  emi-. 
neoce,  was  born  July  21,  1664,  but  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
settling  bis  birthr-place.  In  the  register  of  his  college  he 
is  called,  at  his  admission  by  the  president,  Matthew  Prior, 
of  Winburn  in  Middlesex  ;  by  himself,  next  day,  Matthew 
Prior  of  Dorsetshire ;  in  which  county,  not  in.  Middlesex,. 
Winbom,  or  Winborne  as  it  stands  in  the  Villare,  is 
found.  When  be  stood  candidate  for  bis  fellowship,  Bve 
years  afterwards,  be  was  registered  again  by  himself  as  of 
Middlesex,  The  last  record  (says  Dr.  Johnson)  ought  to 
be  preferred,  because  it  was  made  upon  oath  ;  yet  there  is 
much  reason  for  thinking  that  be  was  actually  of  Wimboni  in 
Dorsetshire,  and  that  his  county  was  concealed,  in  order  to 
entitle  him  to  a  fellowship.  (See  Gent.  Mag.  LXII.  p.  802.) 

By  the  death  of  >  his  father,  the  care  of  him  devolved 
upon  an  uncle,  Samuel  Prior,  who  kept  the  Rummer 
tavern,  near  Charing-cross,  and  who  discharged  the  trust 
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reposed  in  him  with  a  tenderness  truly  paternal,  and  at  a 
proper  age  sent  him  to  Westminster  school,  where  he  was 
admitted  a  scholar  in  1681,  and  distinguished  himself  to 
great  advantage.  After  remaining  here  for  ar  short  timej 
he  was  taken  home  by  his  uncle,  iti  order  to  be  bred  to  his 
trade.  At  leisure  hours,  however,  be  pursued  the  study 
of  the  classics,  on  which  account  he  was  soon  noticed  by 
the  polite  company  who  resorted  to  his  uncle's  house.  It 
happened,  one  day,  that  the  earl  of  Dorset  at^d  other  gen- 
tlemen being  at  this  tavern,  the  discourse  turned  upon  a 
passage  in  an  ode  of  Horace,  who  was  Pripr^s  favourite^ 
author:  and  the  company  being  divided  in  their  senti- 
ments, one  of  the  gentlemen  said,  '*  I. find  we  are  not  like 
to  agree  in  our  criticisms;  but,  if  I  am  t)Ot  mistaken, 
there  is  a  young  fellow  in  the  house  who  is  able  to  set  us 
all  right."  Upon  which  he  named  Matt.  Prior,  who  being 
called  in,  gave  the  company  the  satisfaction  they  wanted. 

Lord  Dorset,  exceedingly  struck  with  hisjngenuity  and 
learning,  from  that  moment  determined  to  remove  him 
from  the  station  he  was  in,  to  one  more  suitable  to  bis 
talents  and  genius;  and  accordingly  procured  him  to  be« 
stent,  in  1682,  to  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge,  where 
he  proceeded  B.  A.  in  1686,  and  was  shortly  after  chosen- 
fellow.  In  1688,  he  wrote  a  poem  called  "The  Deity .'• 
It  is  the  established  practice  of  that  college,  to  send  every^ 
year  to  the .  earl .  of  £xeter  some  poems  upon  sacred  sub:- 
jects,  in  acknowledgment  of  a  benefaction  enjoyed  by 
them  from  the  bounty  of  his  ancestor :  on/  this  occasion, 
were  those  verses  written ;  which,  though  nothing  is  said 
of  their  success,  seem  to  have  recommended  him  lo  some 
notice;  for  his  praise  of  the.  countesses. music,  and  bis  lines 
on  the  fitmous  picture  of  Seneca,  afford  reason  to  suppose 
that  he, was  more  or  less  conversant  in  that  family. 

The  same  year  he  published  the  *^  City  Mouse  and 
Country  Mouse,"  to  ridicule  Dryden's  IJind  and  Panther," 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Montague.  Spence  tells  us  how, 
much  Dryden  was  mortified  at  this  attack,  which  f^>pears 
somewhat  improbable.  Dryden^-  says  Johnson,  bad  been 
more  accustomed  to  hostilities,  than  that  such  eneoMea 
should  break  bis  quiet ;  and,  jf  we  can  suppose  bim  vexed^ 
it  would  be  hard  to  deny  him  sense  enough  to  conceal:  hia 
uneasiness.  The  poem,  now^ve;r,  produced,  its  audior  more 
solid  advantages  than  the  pleasure  of  fretting  Dryden ; 
and  Prior,  coming  to  Londqn^  obtained  such  notice,  tbat^ 
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in  1691 9  be  was  tent  to  tbe  congreM  at  the  Hagne,  as 

^  secretary  to  tbe  embassy. 

Prior  bad  been  the  enemy  ef  Dryden  some  years  before 
tbe  revolution,  and  bad  tbe  bardibood  to  represent  tbat 
great  writer  as  a  miserable  poetaster,  in  a|i  anonymous 
satire;  on  wbicb,  probablyi  says  Malone,  be  did  not 
reflect  witb  mucb  satisfaction,  wben  be  became  a  toiy. 
Prior,  bowever,  never  published  any  satire  but  this,  and 
one  on  *^Tbe  modern  Poet^"  which  he  wrote  in  1687  or 
1688.     From  bis  *^  Heads  ^a  Treatise  upon  Learning/'  ^ 

•  manuscript  formerly  in  tbe  possession  of  tbe  dacbesa  dow- 
ager of  Portland,  it  appears,  that  he  abstained  from  this 
dangerous  exercise  of  nis  talents,  on  prudential  considera- 
tions. In  this  same  MS.  he  thus  speaks  of  himself; — 
''As  to  my  own  part,  I  felt  this  fpotikal)  impulse  very  ' 
soon,  and  shall  continue  to  feel  it  as  long  as -I  can  tbink. 
I  remember  nothing  farther  in  life,  than  tbat  I  made  verses. 
I  chose  Guy  of  Warwick  for  my  first  hero ;  and  kilted 
Colborn,  the  giant,  before  I  was  big  enough  for  West^ 
minster.  But  I  had  two  accidents  in  youth  which  hindered 
me  from  being  quite  possessed  with  the  muse.  I  was  bred 
in  a  college  where  prose  was  more  in  fashion  than  verse ; 
and  as  soon  as  I  bad  taken  my  first  degree,  was  sent  the 
king's  secretary  to  the  Hague.  There  I  had  enough  to  do 
in  studying  my  French  and  Dutch,  and  idtering  my  Te-* 
rentian  and  original  style  into  that  of  articles  and  conven- 
tions. So  tbat  poetry,  which  by  tbe  bent  of  my  mind 
might  have  become  the  business  of  my  life,  was,  by  tbe 
happinessofiny  education,  only  tbe  amusement  of  it;  and 
in  this,  too,  from  the  proispect  of  some  little  fortune  to  be 
made,  and  friendship  to  be  cultivated  with  the  great  men, 
I  did  not  launch  much  into  satire ;  which,  however  agree^ 
able  at  present  to  the  writers  or  encouragers  of  it,  does  in 
time  do  neither  of  them  good  :  considering  the  uncertainty 
of  fortune,  and  the  various  changes  of  miuistry,  and  that 
every  man,  as  he  resents,  may  puniab  in  his  turn  of  greats- 
hess  ^  and  that  in  England  a  man  is  less  safe  as  to  politics^ 
than  he  is  in  a  bark  upon  the  cpas^t.  in  regaiSS*  to  the 
fchange  of  the  wind,  and  tbe  danger  o^Psfiip wreck.'*  By 
these  prudential  maxims,  Prior  appears  to  have  been  guided 
through  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 

•  His  conduct  at  the  Hague  was  so  pleasing  to  king  Wil- 
liam, that  he  made*  him  one  of  his  gentlemen  of  the  bed- 
chamber; and  be  is  supposed  to  have  parsed  some  of  the 
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next  yeare  in  the  qui^  cukiyatton  of  literature  ain)  poetry. 
In  1695  he  wrote  a  long  ode  on  the  de^th  df  qtieen  Mary, 
which  was  presented  to  the  king;  and,  in  1697,  was  agaia 
employed  oa^  public  business,  being  appointed  secretary  to 
another  embassy  at  the  treaty  bf  Ry&wick,  and  received  a 
present  of  200  guineas  for  bringing  that  treaty  over.  In  the 
following  year  he  h^d  the  same  office  at  the  x^purt  of 
France,  where  he  was  comidered  with  great  distinction. 
We  are  told/  that  as  he  was  one  day  sarveying  the  apart- 
ments at  VersaiUes,  being  shewn  the  victories  of  Louis, 
painted  by  Le  Brun^  and  asked  whether  the  kirtg  of  Eng- 
land's palace  had  any  such  decorations  ?  '^The  thomimetit^^ 
of  my  master's  wrtions,'*  said  he,  **  are  to  be  seen  every 
where  but  in  his  own  house."  The  pictures  of  Le  Brun 
are  not  only  in  theinselv>es  sufficiently  ostentatious,  but 
were  e:x^plained  by  inscriptions  sO  arrogant,  that  Boileau 
and  Racine  thought  it  necessary  to  make  them  mdre  simple. 

He  was  in  the  following  year  at  Loo  with  the  king ;  from 
whom,  after  a  long  audienee,  he  carried  orders  to  England, 
and  upon  his  afriv^)  became  under-secretary  of  state  in  the 
earl  of  Jersey's  otilce ;  a  post  which  be  did  not  retain  long, 
because  Jersey  wa9  removed ;  but  he  was  soon  made  com- 
missioner of  trade.  In  1700,  at  which  time  he  was  created 
M.A.  he  produced  one  of  bis  longest  and  most  splendid 
compositions,  the  ^^  Carmen  Seculare,"  in  which  he  ex- 
hausts all  bis  powers  in  celebrating  the  glories  of  king 
Wiiifam-s  reign,  and  it  is  supposed  with  great  sincerity. 
In  the  parliament  which  met  in  1701,  he  was  chosen  repre- 
sentative for  East  Grinstead,  and  now  voted  for  the  im- 
peachment of  those  lords  who  had  persuaded  the  king  to 
the  partition- treaty,  a  treaty  in  which  he  had  himself  been 
officially  employed,  but  which  it  is  thought  he  never  ap- 
proved. 

Upon  the  success  of  the  war  with  France,  after  the 
accession  of  queen  Anne>  Prior  exerted  his  poetical  talent 
in  honour  of  his  eountry  :  first,  in  bis  '*  Letter  to  Boileau, 
on  the  victory  at  Blenhetm,  in  1704;"  and  again,  in  his 
Ode  on  the  glorious  success  of  her  majesty's  arms  in  1706, 
at  the  battle  of  Ramili^s ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  thinks  this  is 
the  on}y  compositiolti  produced  by  that  event  which  is  now 
remembered.  About  this  time  Prior  published  a  volume 
of  his  poems,  with  the  encomiastic  character  of  his  deceased 
'  patron,  the  earl  of  Dorset.  It  began  with  the  "  College 
Exercise,"  and  ended  with  the  "  Nut-brown  Maid." 
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Prior  now,  whatever  were  his  reasons,  began  to  join  the 
party  who  were  for  bringing  the  war  to  a  conclusion,  who 
were  to  expatiate  on  past  abuses,  the  waste  of  public 
iponey,  the  unreasonable  ^'  Conduct  of  the  Allies,'*  tbe 
avarice  of  generals,  and  other  topics,  which  might  render 
the  war  and  the  conductors  of  it  unpopular.  Among  other  • 
writings,  the  ^*  Examiner"  was  published  by  tbe  wits  of 
this  party,  particuUrly  Swift.  One  paper,  in  ridicule  of 
Garth's  verses  to  Qodolpbln  upon  the  loss  of  his  place, 
was  written  by  Prior,  and  answered  by  Addison,  who 
appears  to  have  known  the  author  either  by  conjecture  or 
intelligence. 

The  tories^  who  were  now  in  power,  were  in  baste  to 
end  the  war;  and  Prior,  being  recalled  to  his  former  poli- 
tical employments  was  sent,  July  i711,  privately  to  Paris, 
with  propositions  of  peace.  He  was  remembered  at  the 
French  cpurt;  and,  returning  in  about  a  month,  brought 
with  him  tbe  abb^  Gaultier  and  Mr.  Mesnager,  a  minister 
from  France,  invested  with  full  powers.  The  negociation 
was  begun  at  Prior's  bouse,  where  the  queen's  ministers' 
met  Mesnager,  Sept«  20,  17 11^  and  entered  privately 
upon  the  g^eat  business.  The  importance  of  Prior  appears, 
from  the  mention  made  of  him  by  St.  John,  in  his  letter  to 
the  queen.  **  My  lord  treasurer  moved,  and  all  my  lords 
were  of  the  same  opinion,  that  Mr.  Prior  should  be  added 
to  those  who  are  empowered  to  sign  :  tbe  reason  for  which, 
is,  because  he,  haying  personally  treated  with  Monsieur 
de  Torcy,  is  the  best  witness  we  can  produce  of  the  sense 
in  which  the  general  preliminary  engagements  are  entered 
into  :  besides  which,  as  he  is  the  best  versed  in  matters  of 
trade  of  all  your  majesty's  servants  who  have  been  trusted 
in  this  secret,  if  you  should  think  fit  to  employ  him  in  tbe 
future  treaty  of  commerce,  it  will  be  of  consequence  that 
he  has  been  a  party  concerned,  in'  concluding  that  conven- 
tion which  must  be  tbe  rule  of  this  treaty." 

The  conferences  began  at  Utre<cht  Jan..  1,171 1-12,  but 
advanced  so  slowly,  that  Bolingbroke  was  sent,  to  Paris  to 
adjust  differences  with  less  formality ;  and  Prior,  who  had 
accompanied  him,  had,  after  his  departure,  the  appoint- 
ment and  authority  of  an  ambassador,  though  no  public 
character.  Soon  after,  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  went  on  a 
formal  embassy  to  Paris,  but  refused  to  be  associated  with 
a  man  so  meanly  born  as  Prior,  who  therefore  continued  to 
act  v^ithout  a  title  till  the  duke  reti^rhed  next  year  to  Engi 
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<  land,  and  then  he  assumed  the  style  and  dignity  of  ambas- 
sador. Yet  even  while  be  continued  in  appearance  a  pri- 
vate man,  he  was  treated  with  confidence  by  Lewis,  who 
sent  him  with  a  letter  to  the  queen,  written  in  favour  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  and  by  M.  de  Torcy.  His  public  dig- 
nity and  splendour  commenced  in  August  1713,  and  con- 
tinued till  the  August  following  ;  but  it  was  attended  with 
some  perplexities  and  mortificiltions.  He  had  not  all  that 
is  customarily  given  to  ambassadors  :  he  hints  to  the  queen, 
in  an  imperfect  poem,  that  b^  had  no  service  of  plate ;  and 
it  appeared,  by  the  debts  which  he  contracted,  that  his 
remittances  were  not  punctually  made. 

On  the  first  of  August,  17 14,  ensued  the  downfall  of  the 
tories,  and  the  degradation  of  Prior.     He  was  recalled ; 
but  was  not  able  to  return,  being  detained  by  the  debts 
which  be  had  found  it  necessary  to  contract,  and  which  were 
not  discharged  before  March,  though  his  old  friend  Mon-. 
tague  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.     Oni  bis  return 
he  was  welcomed,  March  25,  1715,  by  a  warrant,  and  ex-. 
amined,  before  a  committee  of  the  privy  council,  of  which 
Mr.  (afterwards  sir  Robert)  Waipole  was  chairman,  with 
great  strictness  and  severity.     He  was  then  confined  for 
some  time,  and  on  June  10,  1715,  Mr.  Waipole  moved 
an  impeachment  against  him,  which,  however,  ended  in 
his  being  released  without  trial  or  punishment.     During 
bis  confinement  he  wrote  his  •*  Alma." 
.    He  had  now  his  liberty,  but  had  nothing  else.     What- 
ever the  profit  of  his  employments  might  have  been,  be 
bad  always  spent  it;  and  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  was,  with 
all  his  abilities,  in  danger  of  penury,  having  yet  no  solid 
revenue  but  from  the  fellowship  of  his  college,  which, 
when  in  his  exaltation  he  was  censured  for  retaining  it,  he 
said  ^^  he  could  live  upon  it  at  last."     Being,  however,  ge- 
nerally known  and  esteemed,  he  was  encouraged  to  add 
other  poems  to  those  which  be  had  printed,  and  to  publish 
them  by  subsciiption.     The  expedient  succeeded  by  the 
^industry  of  many  friends,  who  circulated  the  proposals, 
und  the  care  of  some,  who,  it  is  said,  withheld  the  money 
from  hi'm  lest  he  should  squander  it.     The  price  of  the 
volume  was  two   guineas ;  the  whole  collection  was  four 
thousand  ;  to  which  lord  Harlev,  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Ox>- 
ford,  to  whom  be  had  invariably  adhered,  added  an  equal 
«um,  for  the  purchase  of  Down^hall,  which  Prior,  was  to 
enjoy  during  life,  and  Harl.ey  after  his  decease. 
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He  had  uow,  what  witt  and  philosophers  have  often 
wished,  the  povrer  of  passing  the  day  in  contemplative 
tranquillity.  But  it  seems,  says  Jobiifton,  thi^t  busy  men 
seldom  live  long  in  a. state  of  quiet.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
bis  health  decUoed.  He  complains  of  deafness ;  **  for/* 
says  be,  *^  I  took  little  care  of  my  ears  while  I  was  not  sure 
if  my  head  was  my  awn,"  He  had  formed  a  design  of 
writing  an  ^*  History  of  his  own  Time ;"  but  had  made 
very  little  prepress .  in  it,  when  a  lingering  fever  carried 
bim  off,  Sept.  18, 1721^  in  his  Bftyreigbth  year.  He  died 
at  Wimple^  a  seat  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  not  far  from  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  bis  corpse  was  interred  in  Westmmater^abbey, 
where  a  monoment  was  erected  at  his  own  charge,  500/. 
baving  been  set  apart  by  bim  for  that  purpose,  aad  qa 
inscription  for  it  was  written  by  Robert  Freind,  master  of 
Westminster-school.  After  bis  death,  more  of  his  poems 
were  published ;  and  there  appeared,  in  1740,  ^  The  His- 
tory of  bis.  own  Time,  compiled  from  bis  original  manu- 
scripts;^' a  composition  little  worthy  of  bim^  and  un« 
doubtedly,  tor  the  most  part,  if  not  entirely,  spurious.  To 
make  bis  college  some  amends  for  retaining  bis  fellowship, 
be  left  them  books  to  the  value  o{  200/.  to  be  chosen  by 
them  out  of  bis  library ;  and  also  bis  picture  painted  by 
La  Belle,  iu  France,  which  had  been  a  present  to  bim  from 
Lewis  XIV. 

^^  Of  Prior,*'  says  Johnson,  ^^  eminent  as  be  was^  both 
by  bis  abilities  and  station,  very,  few  memorials  have  been 
left  by  bis  contemporaries;  the  account  therefore  must 
now  be  destitute  of  his  private  character  and  familiar  prac- 
tices. He  lived  at  a  time  wheri  the  n^ge  of  party  detected 
all  whicbit  was  any  man's  interest  to  bide;  and,  as  little 
ill  is  heard  of  Prior,  it  is  certain  that  not  much  was 
known. «  He  was  not  afraid  of  provoking  censure ;  for,  vyben 
be  forsook  the  whigs,  under  whose,  patronage  be  first  en- 
tered the  world,  he  became  a  tory  so  ardent  and  deter- 
minate, that  he  did  not  willingly  consort  with  men  of  dif- 
ferent opinions.  He  was  one  of  the  sixteen  iories'wbo  met 
weekly,  and  agreed  to  address  each  other  by  the  title . of  i&ra- 
ther ;  and  seems  to  have  adhered,  not  only  by  concurrence 
of  political  designs,  but  by  peculiar  affection,  to  the  earl 
of  Oxford  and  his  family.  With  bow  much  confidence  he 
was  trusted  has  been  already  told. 

*^  He  was,  however,  in  Pope's  opinion,  fit  only  to  make 
verses,  and  less  qualified  for  business  than  Addison  himself. 
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This  was  surely  said  without  consideration.  Addison,  ex- 
alted to  a  high  place,  was  forced  into  degradation  by  a 
sense  of  his  own^  incapacity ;  Prior,  who  was  employed  by 
men  very  capable  of  estimating  his  val^ue,  having  been  se-  • 
cretary  to  bne  embassy,  hmd,  when  great  abilities  were 
again  wanted,  thb  same  office  another  time ;  and  was,  after 
so  much  experience  of  his  knowledge  and  dexterity,  at  last 
sent  to  transact  a  negociation  in  the  highest  degree  ar- 
duous and  important,  for  which  he  was  qualified,  among 
other  requisites,  in  the  opinion  of  BoUngbroke,  by  his  in- 
fluence upon  the  French  minister,  and  by  skill  in  questions 
of  commerce  libove  other  men. 

«  Of  his  behaviour  in  the  lighter  parts  of  life,  it  is  too 
late  to  get  much  intetligence.  One  of  his  answers  to  a 
boastful  Frenchman  has  been  related ;  and  to  an  imperti- 
nent one  he  made  another  equally  proper.  Daring  his 
embassy  he  sat  at  the  opera  by  a  man,  who,  in  his  rapture, 
accompanied  with  his  own  voice  the  principal  singer.  Prior 
fell  to  railing  at  the  performer  with  all  the  terms  of  re- 
proach that  he  could  collect,  till  the  Frenchman,  ceasing 
from  his  song,  began  to  expostulate  with  him  for  his  harsh 
censure  of  a  man  who  was  confessedly  the  ornament  of  the 
stage.  **  I  know  all  that,"  says  the  ambassador,  **  mais  il 
chante  si  faaut,  que  je  ne  s^aurois  vous  entendre.*' 

In  his  private  character  Prior  was  licentious,  and  de^- 
scended  to  keep  low  company.  In  his  **  Tales**  we  find 
much  indecency,  and  his  works,  collectively,  are  not  a 
suitable  present  from  a  decent  giver.  Whatever  his  opi- 
nions, there  seems  no  evidence  to  contradict  the  charge 
brought  against  him,  that  his  Hfe  was  irregular,  negligent, 
and  sensual.  For  the  merit  of  his  poems  we  may  refer'  to 
Dr.  JdhnfSon's  criticism,  which'  sonie  have  thought  rathefr 
severe.  *  As  it  becomes  more  attentively  considered,  how- 
ever, it  seetns  to  harmonifee  with  more  recent  opinions. 
Eai^e  and  iii:rBiour  are  the  principal  characteristics  of  Prior^s 
poetry.  Invention  he  had  ^ery  little;  but,  although  his 
stories^  and  eyen  bis  points  may  be  traced,  he  certainly  had 
the  happy  art  of  telling  an  old  story  so  as  to  convey  new 
delight.  Be  appears  to  have  rested  his  reputation  on  his 
•*  Solomon,"  which  he  wrote  with  great  labour.  Johnson, 
iriio  objects  to  it  chiefly  its  tediousness,  allows  that  the  reader 
will  be  able  to  mark  many  passages  to  which  he  may  recnr 
for  instruction  and  delight,  many  firom  which  the  poet  miiy 
learn  to  write,  and  the  philosopher  to  reason :  and  Cowper 
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saySi  that  in  his  opitvioti,  Solomon  is  the  best  poem,  whether 
we  co^nsider  the  subject  of  it,  or  the  execution,  that  Prior 
ever  wrote.  * 

FRISCJANUS,  an  eminent  grammarian  of  antiquity, 
wi^  bprn  at  Csesarea,  and  afterwards  went  to  Coustan*- 
tinople,  where  be  taught  the  principles  of  his  art,  and  was 
in  the  highest  reputation  about  the  year  525.  Donatus, 
Servius,  and  Priscian,  are  called  triumviri  in  **  Re  Gram- 
matica,"  by  Laurentius  Yalta,  who  thinks  them  all  exceU 
lent,  and  that  none  of  the;  ancif  nts,  who  wrote  after  them 
upon  the  Latin  language^  are  fit  to  be  mentioned  with 
them.  Priscian  composed  a  work  *^  De  Arte  Grammatica,"' 
which  was  first  printed  by  Aldus,  at  Venice,  in  1476  :  it  is 
addressed  to  Julian,  not  the  emperor,  as  some  have  erro- 
neously supposed,  but  the  consul  He  wrote  a  book  ^^  De 
NaturalibusQuflBstionibus,^*  which  he  dedicated  to  Chosroes, 
king  of  Persia.  He  translated  ''  Dionysius*s  Description 
of  the  World,*'  into  Latin  verse :  this  is  printed  with  the 
edition  of  that  author,  at  Oxford,  1697,  in  8vo.  Some 
have  pretended  that  this  gramniariam  was  first  a  Christian, 
and  afterwards  a  Pagan  ;  but  there  is  no  foundation  for  this 
opinion.  Hadrian  Valesius  relates,  that  bis  name,  in  a 
very  ai»cient  and  correct  manuscript,  is  written  Pra^sciaiius. 
A  person  who  writes  false  Latin  is  proverbially  said  to 
break  Priscian's  head."  ^ 

PRISCILLIAN,  a.  heretic  of  the  fourth,  century,  weU 
known  in  ecclesiastical  history  for  having  revived  the  errors 
of  the  Gnostics  and  Manicheans,  was  a  Spaniard,  of  high 
birth,  and  great  fortune,  with  considerable  taleuts  and  ejo<^ 
quence.  His  opinions  first  became  kjiown  in  the  year  379^ 
and  were  rapidly  diffused  in  Spain.  But  in  th^  ensuing 
year  a  council  was  held  by  the  bishops  of  Aquit^i^^  i^  S^iia- 
gossa,  in  which  the  Priscillianists  were  .solenmty  cpn- 
demned.  He  was  then  but  a  layman,  but  soon  ^ftiei;  be 
was  ordained  bishop  of  Labina,  or  Lavila^  supposed  to  be 
Avila,  one  of  the  cities  of  Galii;ia,  l;^y  two  bishops  of  bis 

>  Johnson's  Lives.— fiiog.  Brit.— Gibber's  Lives.— Swift's  Works,  see  lodex. 
— Burnett  Own  Timcs.-^Hay ley's  Lift  ofCowper.  vot.  L  |^.  S90.-^NIcfaoflv^i 
.  Poems.-~Fit208borae*s  betters,  Ldter  liXXIU.-M.Bofsr|«^s  Pope.— Malooe'c 
Pryden,  vol.  L  p.  54^.— Forbes's  Life  of  Beattiel— BosweJl's  Life  of  Jobason.^-^ 
Nichols's  Correspondence  of  Atterbury. — Spence's  Anecdotes,  MS. — Oeiit.  Mag. 
Index,  and  vol.  LVH.  137,399^  LIX.  p.  19S$  LXLSOl^  UUV.  99;  LXXL 
996  i  LXXV.  915.-*-D'Israeli'«  Calamities  of  AuthorB.— Respecting  the  report 
of  Prior's  having  given  the  profits  of  his  fellowship  to  the  learned  sodus  ej^iu^ 
Baker,  see  Walpole's  Life  'of  Baker,  or  as  quoted  in  Nicholses  Bonder. 

*  Fabtic.  BibU  Lat — Moreri.*— Blaanf  s  Censqra.^Saxii  Oopraait. 
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own  party.  In  the  year  384,  or,  as  Baronius  in  his  Annals 
writes,  387,  the  ringleaders  of  this  sect  were  put  to  death 
tSy  the  emperor  Maximus,  having  been  convicted  before 
the  magistrates  of  the  grossest  immoraHties.  These  were, 
Prisciliian  himself,  ^JFelicissimus,  and  Armenus^  t^o  eccte-^ 
siastics,  who  bad  but  very  lately  embraced  his  doctriif^ ; 
Asarinus  and  Aureliiis,  two  deadons  ;  Latrontanus,  or,  as 
Jerome  calls  him,  Matronianus,  a  layman ;  %ind  Eucrodifti 
the  widow  of  the  orator  Delphidio^,  who  tiad  professed 
eloquence  in  the  city  of  Bourdeaux  a  few  yeai^  before.' 
These  were  all  beheaded  at  Treves:  The  r^st  of  Priscil- 
liarl^s  followers,  whom  tliey  could  discover  or  apprehend, 
were  either  banished  or  confined.  The  bodies  of  Priscil- 
iian, 'and  those  who  suffered  with '-  b#m,  were  eonteyed  by 
the  friends  and  adherents  into  Spain,  and  there  inten'ed 
with  great  pomp  and  solemiiity ;  their  n^mi&s  were  added 
to  those  of  other  saints  and  martyrs,  their  firmness  extolled, 
and  their  doctrine  embraced  by  stichnumbers  of  proselytes 
that  it  spread  in  a  short  time  over  all  the  provinces  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  ocean.  The  author  of  the  notes  upon 
Sulpitius  Severus  tells  us  that  he^awthe  name'of  PrisciU 
lian  in  some  not  very  ancient  martyrologies.  In  practice 
they  did  not  much  differ  from  the  Manichees ;  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  infamous  mysteries  being  ascribed  to 
both:  for,  in  the  trial  of  Prisciliian,  before  the  emperor 
Maximus,  it  was  alledged  that  he  bad  countenanced  all 
manner  of  debauchery,  that  he  bad  held  nocturnal  assem- 
blies of  lewd  women,  and  that  he  used  to  pray  naked  among 
them.  Others,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  these  charges 
had  not  much  foundation,  and  that  the  execution  of  Pris«» 
<illlian  and  his  followers  was  rather  a  disgrace  than  an  ad^ 
Yahtage  to  the  Christian  cause.  * 

PRITZ' (John  George),  Pritids,  or  Pritzivs,  a  pro* 
testant  divine,  was  born  at  Leipsic  in  1662,  He  was  cho- 
sen in  1707^  at  Gripswalde,  professor  of  divinity,  eccle- 
siastiea!  cbunseilbr,  end  minister ;  which  offices  he  tb^re 
held  till  1711,  when  he  was  called  to  preside  over  the  mi- 
nistry at'  Francfort  on  the  Maine.  At  that  place  he  died, 
mucih  beloved  and  esteemed,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1732. 
Besides  the  works  that  were  published  by  this  learned  au- 
thor, be  was,  from  1^87  to  16^8,  one  of  the  writers  of^he 
'  Leipsic  Journal.  He  w^s  the  author  of  many  compilations 
of  various  kinds,  and  wrote,  1.  **  A  learned  IhtroductiQi^  to 

1  Moshcim  an^  Milfier.—Lardoer'i  Works. 
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the  relkding  of  the  New  Testament/*  8vo ;  the  best  editionr 
is  1724.  2.  **  De  Immortalitate  Animac/*  a  cootroversiaL 
booky  against  an  English  writer.  .  3.  An  edition  of  the 
works  of  St.  Macarius.  4.  An  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa-. 
ment|  with  various  readings,  and  maps.  5.  An  edition  of 
the  letters  of  Milton  ;  and  some  other  works.' 

PROCACCINI  (Juuus  CiEsiiR),  an  eminent  artist,  was 
the  son  of  Ercole  Procaccini  of  Bologna,  a  painter  of  cou*>, 
siderable  note.  He  was  born  in  154S,  and  was  at  first  edu« 
cated  as  a  sculptor,  which  be  celinquisbed,  and  frequented, 
the  academy  of  the  Caracci,  but  the  principal  object  of  his 
studies  were  the  works  of  Cprregioy  and  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  none  ever  approached  nearer  the  grandeur  of  that 
style,  particularly  in  easel  pictures,'  and  works  of  confined 
composition,  though  his  grace  be  often  meretricious,  and 
his  colour  less  vigorous.  A  Madonna  of  bis  at  St.  Luigi  de 
Francesi,  has  been  engraved  as  the  work  of  Allegri )  and 
some  still  better  imitations  n^ay  be -seen  in  the  palace  of  St. 
Vi tali  at  Parrna,  in  that  of  Caregaat  Genoa,  and  elsewhere. 
Of  his  various  altar-pieces,  the  most  resembling  the  manner 
of  Corregiois  perhaps  that  of  St.  Afra  in  Qrescia:  it  repre- 
sents Maria  with  the  infant,  amid  an  ogling  and  smiliog 
group  of  angels  and  saints,  where  dignity  seems  as  much 
sacrificed  to  grace,  as  in  the  mutual  smile  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  angel  in  his  Nunziata,  at  St.  Antonio  of  Milap  ;  gri* 
maces  both,  unworthy  of  the  moment  and  of  the  mystery. 

He  is  sometimes  equally  blameable  for  extravagance  of 
attitude,  as  in  the  executioner  of  St.  Nazario ;  a  picture 
else  composed  of  charms  and  beauties.  But  notwithstand^ 
ing  the  number^  and  copiousness  of  his  works,  bis  de* 
sign  is  correct  his  forms  and  draperies  select,  his  in^ 
vention  varied,  and  the  whole  together  has  a  certain  granr 
deur  and  breadth  which  he  either  acquired  from  the  Ca- 
racci,  or  like  then^  derived  from  Corregio.  He  died  ift 
1626,  at  the  age  of  73.  He  bad  two  brothersy  both 
painters,  but  not  of  equal  merit  with  himself;  Camilla 
who  practised  in  history  painting,  a^d  Carlo  Antonio,  wbp^ 
adopted  landscape.  The  latter  left  a  son  Ercole,  called  tbp 
Yoopg,  .who  painted  flower-pieces  with  consi^.erable  skill,, 
and  died  in  1676,  aged  80^' 

PROCLUS,  an  eminent  philosopher  amoi^g  the  later' 
Platonists,  was  born  at  Constantinople,  in  the  year  410,  o^ 

1  Bibl.  German,  vol.  XXVItl.— Moreri. 
)  Ai^eiiTiUe,  Tol.  II,-— Pilkington  by  FomH* 
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p^refiU  who  were  both  able,  and  willing  to.pfovide  for  bis 
iostruction  io  all  the  Various  hraQches  of  learning  and  know- 
ledge. He  wafl  first  sent  to  Xamthus,  a  city  of  Lycia^  to 
learn  grammar;  thence  to  Alexandria,  where  he  was  un- 
der the  best  oiasters  in  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  mathe- 
.matics ;  and  from  Alexandria  he  removed  to  Athens,  whq^ 
be  heard  Plutarch,  the  son  of  Nestorius,  and  Syrianus,  both 
of  them  celebrated  philosophers.  He  succeeded  the  last 
in  the  rectorship  of  the  Platoiuc  school  at  Athens,  where 
be  died  in  the  year  485.  Marinus  of  Naples,  who  was  bis 
successor  in  the  school,  wrote  his  life  ;  and  the  first  perfect 
copy  of  i|  was  published,  with  a  Latin  version  and  notes, 
by  Fabricius,  Hamburgh,  1700,  4to,  and  afterwards  sub- 
joined to  bis  ^^  Bibliotheca  Xatioa,  1703,''  8vo. 

He  wrote  a  vast  number  of  works  io  .various  ways ;  many 
of  which  are  lost,  some  are  published,  and  a  few  remain, 
still  in  manuscript  only.  Of  tbe  published,  there  are  four 
very  elegabt  hymns ;  one  to  the  "  Suu,"  two  to  "  Venus,-' 
and  one  to  the  ^*  Muses,''  of  all  which  Godfrey  Olearius, 
and  Grotius,  wrote  Latin  versions.  There  are  "  Comment' 
taries  lipou  several  pieces  of  Plato,"  upon  the  four  books 
of  ClaudiusTtolemseus  '^Dejudicii's  Astrorum,"  upon  the 
first  book  of  ^^ Euclid's  Elements,"  and  upon  Hesiod's 
"  Opera  &  Dies,"  There  are  also  works  of  Proclus  upon 
philosophical  and  astronomical  subjects ;  particularly  the 
piece  ^<  Oe  Sphasra,"  which  was  published  in  1620,  4to,  by 
Bainbridge,  the  Savilian  professor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford. 
Lastly,  we  may  mention  his  ^^  Argumenta  XVIIL  adversus 
Cbristianos  ("  which,  though  the  learned  Cave  supposed 
them  to  be  lost,  are  still  extant.  Cave,  concluding  too 
much  from  tbe  title  of  this  piece,  and  from  what  Suidas 
says  of  Proclus,  was  led  to  rank  him  with  Celsus,  Julian, 
Porphyry,  as.  a  professed  and  bitter  adversary  of  Christie- 
anity :  whereas  Proclus  only  attacks  the  Christians  upon 
this  single  dogoia,  **  whether  the  world  be  eternal  ?"  tbe 
affirmative  of  which  he  attempts  to  prove  against.them  by 
eighteen  arguments.  Joannes  Philoponus  refuted  these 
arguments  of  Proclus,  with  eighteen  arguments  for  tbe  ne- 
gative: and  both  the  one  and  the  other,  for  they  are  inter- 
woven, have  been  printed  more  than  once  with  Latin  ver« 
sions. 

The  character  of  Proclus  is  that  of  all  the  later  Platonists, 
who  were  in  truth  much  greater  enthusiasts  than  the 
Christians  their  contemporaries,  whom  they  represented  in 

Vol.  XXV.  Z 
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thif  light.  Proclus  was  not  reckoned  quite  orthodox  by  hir 
order :  he  did  not  idhere  so  reUgiously,  as  Julian  and  For- 
phyryt  to  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  bis  master !  <'  he 
had/*  says  Cudworth,  **  some  peculiar  fancies  and  whimsies 
of  bis  own,  and  was  indeed  a  confounder  of  the  Platonic 
theology,  and  a  mingler  of  much  unintelligible  stuff 
with  it."* 

PROCOPIUS,  an  ancient  Greek  historian  of  the  sixth 
century,  was  born  at  Camarea  in  Palestine,  and  went  thence 
to  Constantinople  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Anastasins ; 
whose  esteem  he  obtained,  as  well  as  that  of  Justin  the 
first,  and  Justinian,  His  profession  was  that  of  a  rhetorician 
tind  pleader  of  causes.  He  was  advanced  to  be  secretary  to 
Belisarius,  and  attended  that  renowned  general  in  the  wars 
of  Persia,  Africa,  and  Italy.  He  afterwards  was  admitted 
into  the  senate,  and  became  prefect  or  governor  of  the 
city  at  Constantinople ;  where  he  seems  to  have  died, 
somewhat  above  sixty,  about  the  year  560.  His  history 
contains  eight  books ;  two,  of  the  Persian  war,  which  are 
epitomized  by  Photius,  in  the  sixty»third  chapter  of  bis 
*'  Bibliotbeca  ;'*  two,  of  the  wars  of  the  Vandals ;  and 
four,  of  that  of  the  Goths ;  of  all  which  there  is  a  kind  of 
abridgment,  in  the  preface  of  Agatbias,  who  began  his 
history  where  Procopius  left  o£  Besides  these  eight  books, 
Suidas  mentions  a  ninth,  which  comprehends  oiatters  not 
before  published,  and  is  therefore  caUed  his  waioTUf  or  in- 
edita.  Vossius  thought  that  this  book  was  lost ;  but  it  has 
since  been  published,  and  gone  through  many  editions. 
Many  learned  men  have  been  of  opinion,  that  this  is  a  spu- 
rious work,  and  falsely  ascribed  to  Procopius ;  and  caaaot 
be  persuaded,  that  he,  who  in  the  eight  books  represented 
Justinian,  Theodora,  and  Belisarius,  in  a  very  advantageoos 
light,  should  in  this  ninth  have  made  such  a  coUection  6f 
particulars  as  amounts  to  an  invective  against  them ;  and 
Le  Vayer  was  so  sensibly  affected  with  this  argumeat,  that 
i^e  declares  all  Procopius's  history  to  be  ridiculous,  if  efer 
so  little  credit  be  given  to  the  calumnies  of  this  piece.  Fa- 
bricius,  however,  sees  no  reason,  why  this  secret  history 
may  not  have  been  written  by  Procopius;  attd  be  prodnoes 
aeveral  examples,  and  that  of  Cicero  amoagst  them,  to  shew 
that  nothing  has  been  more  usual,  than  for  writers  to  take 
greater  liberties  in  tbeir  private  accounts,  than  they  can 

*  Bnicker.— Fabric.  BibL  Oreo.<— HuUon*s  Diet— Life  hf  Burigay  in  the 
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Venture  to  introduce  in  what  was  dfes%ne(l  for  the  public. 
There  is  another  work  of  Procopius,  still  extant,  entitled 
**  KTWjDwra,  sive  de  aeditlcns  conditis  vel  restauratis  auspicio 
Justiniani  Imperatoris  libri  vi.**  which;  with  his  eight  books^ 
of  history,  were^first  renewed  in  Greek  by  Hoeschelius  in 
1607  ;  for  the  book  of  anecdotes,    though  published  in 
1624,  was  not  added  to  these,  till  the  edition  of  Paris,  1662, 
in  folio,  when  they  were  all  accompanied  with  Latin  versions. 
The  learned  have  been  much  divided,  nor  are  they  yet 
agreed,  about  the  religion  of  Procopius :  some  cotitending 
that  he  was  ah  Heathen,  some  that  he  was  a  Christian,  and 
some  that  he  was  both  Heathen  and  Christian  :  of  which 
last  opinion  was  the  learned   Cave.     Le  Vayer  declares* 
for  the  Paganism  of  Procopius,  and  quotes  the  following 
passage  from  bis  first  book  of  the  **  Wars  of  the  Goths," 
ti^hich,  be  says,  is  sufficient  to  undeceive  those  who  consi- 
dered htm  as  a  Christian  historian.     **  I  will  not  trouble 
mpelf,""  says  he,  speaking  of  the  different  opinions  of 
Christians,  **to  relate  the  subject  of  such  controversies, 
although  it  is  not  unknown  to  me  ;  because  I  hold  it  a  vain 
desire  to  comprehend  the  divine  nature,  and  understand 
what  God  is.    Human  wit  knows  not  the  things  here  below; 
bow  then  can  it  be  satisfied  in  the  search  after  divinity  ?     I 
Omit  therefore  such  vain  matter,  and  which  only  the  credu- 
lity of  man  causes  to  be  respected ;  content  with  acknow- 
ledging, that  there  is  one  God  full  of  bounty,  who  governs 
us,  and  whose   power  stretches   over  the   universe.     Let 
every  one  therefore  believe  what  he  thinks  fit,  whether  he 
be  a  priest  and  tied  to  divine  worship,  or  a  man  of  a  private 
knd  secular  condition."     Fabricius  seesjiotbing  in  this  in- 
c6nsrstent  with  the  soundness  of  Christian  belief,  and  there- 
Tome  is  n^i  induced  by  this  declaration,  which  appeared  to 
Le  Vayer,  artd  other  learued  mfen,  to  decide  against  Pro- 
copiu&V  Christianity.    This, '  however,  whatever  the  real 
ckseudaybe,  seem$  to  haVe  been  allowed  on 'all  sides,  that 
Procopju^  Was  at  least  a  Christian  by  name  and  profession; 
and  that^  if 'bis  private  persuasion  was  not  with  Christians, 
he  cbiiformed  to  the  public  worship,  in  order  to  be  welt 
•  wifih  th^etnperor  Justinian. 

~*  As  an  his^o^ian,  he  deserves  an  attetitive  reading,  having 
written  of  *  things  which' be  kheW  with  great  exactness. 
Suidas,  after  he  had  given  him  the  surname  of'  Illustrious, 
falls  him  rhetorician  and  sophister ;  as  perhaps  he  seeuns  to 
have  been  too  much  for  an  historian.  He  is  copious ;  but 
bis  copiousness  is  rath«r  Asiatic  than  Athenian,  and  has  in 
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it  moris  of  superflnity  than  true  ornameDt  It  may  not. 
be  improper  to  mention,  that  Grotius  made  a  Latin  version 
of  Procopius's  two  books  of  the  wars  of  the  Vandals^  and  of 
the  four  books  of  the  wars  with  the  Goths  ;  a  good  edition 
of  which  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1655,  &voJ 

PROCOPIUS  of  Gaza,  a  Greek  rhetorician  and  sophist, 
lived  about  the  year  560,  and  has  left  Commentaries  on  the 
books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  published  by  Meursius  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  Leyden,  1620,  4to;  Commentaries  on 
Isaiah,  printed  at  Paris,  1580,  fol.  Greek  and  Latin  ;  <<A 
Chain  of  the  jGreek  and  Latin  Fathers  on  the  Octateuch  ;^* 
i«  e.  the  first  eight  books  of  the  Bible,  printed  in  Latin,  f(5K 
Photius  praises  the  style  and  accuracy  of  Procopius  Gazsus^ 
but  justly  blames  him  for  his  too  long  digressions.' 

PROCOPIUS  Rasus,  or.  The  Shaven,  surnamed  the 
Great,  from  his  valour  and  military  exploits,  was  a  Bohe- 
mian gentleman,  who,  after  travelling  into  France,  Italy^ 
Spain,  and  the  Holy  Land,  was  shaven,  and  even  ordained 
priest,  as  is  said,  against  his  will,  from  whence  he  had  the 
^bove  epithet  added  to  his  name.  He  afterwards  quitted 
the  ecclesiastical  habit,  and  attached  himself  to  Zisca,  chief 
pf  the  Hussites,  who  esteemed  him  highly,  and  placed  a 
particular  confidence  in  him.  Procopius  succeeding  Zisca  io 
1424^  committed  great  ravages  in  Moravia,  Austria,  Branden- 
burg, Silesia,  and  Saxony,  and  made  himself  master  of  se- 
/veral  towns,  and  great  part  of  Bohemia.  He  had  an  inter- 
view  with  Sigismond,  but  not  obtaining  any  of  his  demands 
from  that  prince,  he  continued  the  war.  Upon  hearing 
that  the  council  of  Basil  was  summoned  in  1431,  he  wrote 
a  long  circular  letter  in  Latin,  to  all  the  states  in  his  own 
name,  and  that  of  the  Hussites,  in  the  close  of  which  he 
declared  that  be  and  his  party  were  ready  to  fight  in  de-> 
fence  of  the  four  following  articles :  that  the  public  ir* 
regularities  of  the  priests  should  be  prevented  ;  secondly, 
that  the  clergy  should  return  to  the  state  of  poverty, '  in 
which  our  Lord's  disciples  lived  ;  thirdly,  that  all  who  ex- 
ercise the  ministerial  office,  should  be  at  liberty  to  preacb 
in  what  manner,  at  what  time,  and  on  what  subjects  they 
chose  ;  fourthly,  that  the  Eucharist  should  be  administered 
acqording  to  Christ's  institution,  i.  e.  in  both  kinds.  Pro- 
copius also  wrote  a  letter  to  the  emperor  Sigismond,  May 
22,  1432,  requesting  him  to  be  present  with  the  Hussites 
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at  the  council  of  Basil.     He  was  there  himself  with  his  party 
in  1433  :  they  defended  the  above-mentioned  articles  very 
warmly,  but  finding  that  their  demands  were  not  granted^ 
withdrew,  and  continued  their  incursions  and  ravages.   Pro* 
copius  died  of  the  wounds  he  received  in  a  battle  in  1434. 
The  Letters  before  spoken  of,  and  the  proposal  which  he 
i&ade  in  the  name  of  the  T^borites,  may  be  found  in  the 
last  volume  of  the  large  collection  by  Fathers  Martenne  and 
Durand.     He  must  be  distinguished  from  Procopius,  sur- 
named  the  Little,  head  of  part  of  the  Hussite  army,  who 
accompanied  Procopius  the  Great,  and  was  killed  in  the 
same  action  in  which  the  latter  received  his  mortal  wound.' 
PROPERTIUS  (Sextus  AuRELrirs),  an  ancient  Roman 
poet,  was  born  at  Mevania,  a  town  in  Umbria,.  as  we  learn 
from  his  own  writings,  and  probably  about  the  year  of 
Rome  700.     Some  say,  his  father  was  a  knight,  and  a  man 
of  considerable  authority  ;  who,  becoming  a  partizan  with 
Antony,  on  the  capture  of  Perusia,  was  made  prisoner,  and 
killed  by  Augustus's  order,  at  the  altar  erected  to  Cqssar ; 
when  his  estate  was  forfeited  of  course.    This  which  hap* 
pened  when  the  poet  was  very  young,  he  alludes  to  in  one 
of  his  elegies,  and  laments  the  ruin  of  his  family  in  that 
early  season  of  his  life.     His  wit  and  learning  soon  recom* 
mended  him  to  the  patronage  of  Maecenas  and  Gallus  ;  and 
among  the  poets  of  his  time,  he  was  very  intimate  with 
Ovid  and  Tibullus.     We  have  no  particular  account  of  his 
life,  or  the  manner  of  his  death;  only  he  mentions  his 
taking  a  journey  to  Athens,  probably  in  company  with  his 
patron  Maecenas,  who  attended  Augustus  in  his  progress 
through  Greece.    Those  that  make  him  live  the  longest 
carry  his  age  no  higher  than   forty-one.     His   death  is 
usually  placed  B.  0.  10.    The  great  object  of  his  imitation 
was  Callimachus :  Mimnermus  and  Philetas  were  two  others, 
whom  he  likewise  admired  and  followed  in  his  elegies. 
Quintilian  tells  us,  that  Propertius  disputed  the  prize  with 
Tibullus,  among  the  critics  of  his  time ;  and  the  younger 
Pliny,  speaking  of  Passienus,  an  eminent  and  learned  ele* 
giae  poet  of  his  acquaintance,  says,  that  this  talent  was  he« 
reditary  and  natural ;  for  that  he  was  a  descendant  and 
countryman  of  Propertius.     Propertius  however  was  infe- 
rior to  Tibullus  jn  tenderness,  and  to  Ovid  in  variety  of 
fancy,  and  facility  of  expression ;  still  it  must  be  granted 
-chat  be  was  equal  in  harmony  of  numbers,  and  certainly 
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gave  the  first  specimen  of  the  poetical  epistle^  which  Ovid. 
idlterwards  claimed  as  his  invention. 

The  works  of  this  poet  are  printed  with  almost  all  the 
editions  of  Tibullus  and  Catullus;  and  separately  by. 
Brouckhuaina  at  Amsterdam^  in  1702|  in  4to;  again  in 
1724,  4to;  by  Vulpius'  in  1755,  with  select  notes  from 
Bronckhusiuaand  Passerat,  and  a  learned  commentary  of  his 
own,  in  2  vols.  4tO)  and  in  a  form  to  accompany  bis  Catul- 
lus and  Tibullus ;  by  Frid.  Gottl.  Bartbius,  at  Leipsic,  in 
1777 ;  by  Burman  (posthumous)  1780^  4tO)  by  far  the  best 
edition  ;  and  lastly  by  Kuinoelus,  at  Leipsic,  1805,  8vo.^ 

PROSPER  (St.)  of  Aquitaine,  a  celebrated,   learned 
and  pious  writer,  in  the  5th  century,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
defenders  of  the  grace  of  Christ,  after  St.  Augustine,  was 
secretary  to  St.  Leo,  and  is  even  supposed  by  some  critics 
to  have  been  author  of  the  epistle  addressed  by  that  pope 
to  Flavian  i^ainst  the  Eutychian  heresy.  Prosper  had  before 
zealously  defended  the  books  of  St.  Augustine,  to  whom  he 
wrote  in  the  year  429,  concerning  the  errors  of  the  Semi- 
Pelagians,  which  had  recently  appeared  in  Gaul ;  andaft». 
St.  Augustitie^s  death,  he  continued  to  support  bis  doctrine, 
which  be  did  in  a  candid  and  argumentative  manner.   Pros- 
per answered  the  objections  of  the  priests  of  Marseilles,  re-  ^ 
futed  the  conferences  of   Cassian,    in  a    book  entitled. 
**  Contra  Collatorem,^'  and  composed  several  other  works, 
in  which  he  explains  the  orthodox  doctrine,  with  the  skijl . 
of  an  able  divine,  against  the  errors  of  the  Pelagians  andi 
Semi*  Pelagians.     Many  learned  men  have  asserted,  with 
great  appearance  of  probability,  that  Prosper  was  only  a. 
layman;  but  others,  with  very  little  foundation,  suppose 
him  to  have  been  bishop  of  Reggio  in  Italy,,  or  rather  q£^ 
Riez  in  Provence.  The  time  of  bis  death  is  not  ascertained^, 
but  be  was  alive  in  463.    The  bes^  edition. of  his  works  is. 
that  of  Paris,  1711,  folio,  by  M.  Mang^aot,  reprinted  at; 
%ome,  1732,  8vo.     Prosper's  poeqft  against  the  Ungrateful^; 
i.  e.  against  the  enemies  of  the  grace  of  Christy  is  particu- 
larly admired.    M.  le  Maistre  de  S^y  has  given  an  ele*T» 
gant  translation  of  it  in  French  verse,  12mo.     Our  author, 
must  be  distinguished,  however,  from  another  Proqier,  who! 
lived  about  the  same  time,  and  went  from  Africa,  his  na**.» 
tive  country,  into  Italy,   to  avoid  the  per9ectttion  of,  the.. 
Vandals.     This  Prosper,  called  ^<  the  African,^'  was  author 
of  a  treatise  on  the  Call  of  the  Gentiles,  which  is  esteemed^  ^ 
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and  of  the  <<  E^tle  to  the  Virgin  Demetriade,''  in  the 
<^  Appendix  Augustiniaita)''  Antwerp,   1 70S,  (oV 

PROTAGORAS,  a  celebrated  Greek  philosopher  of 
Abdera,  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  ridi 
Tbracian,  but  by  others  to  have  been  of  lo^  birth,  and  to 
have  followed^the  trade  of  a  porter.  He  was  instructed  io 
philosophy  by  Democritus,  and,  though  his  genius  was  ra* 
ther  subtle  than  solid,  taught  at  Athens  with  great  reputa* 
tion ;  but  was  at  length  driven  .from  thence  on  account  of 
his  impiety,  for  be  questioned  the  existence  of  a  deity,  and 
bad  begun  one  of  his  books  with  the  following  impious  ex^ 
pressions :  **  I  cannot  tell  whether  there  are  any  Gods,  or 
not ;  many  circumstances  concur  to  prevent  my  knowing  it, 
as  the  uncertainty  of  the  thing  in  itself,  and  the  shortness 
of  human  life.'*  This  book,  which  was  publicly  burnt, 
having  occasioned  his  banishment  from  Athens,  he  then 
visited  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  lived  many 
years  in  Epirus.  Protagoras  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
philosopher  who  received  money  for  teaching.  He  floo* 
rished  about  6 19  B.  C.  and  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  as 
he  was  going  into  Sicily.  His  usual  method  of  reasoning 
was  by  Dilemmas,  leaving  the  mind  in  suspense  concerning 
all  the  questions  which  he  proposed  ;  on  which  subject  the 
following  story  is  told  of  a  rich  young  man  named  £yathlus« 
This  youth,  having  been  received  as  his  disciple,  for  la 
large  sum,  half  of  which  he  paid  at  first,  and  was  to  pay 
the  remainder  when  be  had  gained  his  first  cause,  remained 
a  long  time  in  our  philosopher's  school,  without  troubling 
himself  either  about  pleading  or  paying,  w4iich  induced 
Protagoras  to  commence  a  lawsuit  for  his  money.  When 
they  came  before  the  judges,  the  young ^man  defended 
himself  by  saying,  that  he  had  nof  yet  gained  any  cause  ; 
upon  which  Protagoras  proposed  this  dilemma :  ^'  If  I  gain 
my  cause,  thou  wilt  be  sentenced  to  pay  me,  and  if  thou 
gainest  it,  thou  art  in  my  debt,  according  to  our  agree^ 
ment.''  But^  Evathlus,  well  instructed  by  bis  master,  re* 
torted  the  dilemma  upon  him  thus  :  **  If  the  judges  release 
me  I  owe  thee  nothing,  and  if  they  order  me  to  pay  the 
money,  then  I  owe  thee  nothing,  according  to  our  agree- 
ment, for  I  shall  not  have  gained  my  cause.**  The  judges, 
it  4s  added,  were  so  embarrassed  by  these  quibbles,  that 
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they  left  the  matter  undecided.  Tbb  etery  hes  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  fiction,  but  Protagoras  certainly  made,  it  iiis 
business  to  furnish  subtle  arguments  to  dazzle  and  blind 
the  judges,  nor  was  he  ashamed  to  profess  himself  ready  to 
teach  the  means  of  -making  the  worse  cause  appear  the 
better.' 

PROTOGENES,  a  famous  ancient  painter,  was  a  native 
oiF  Caunus,  a  city  of  Caria  subject  to  the  Rbodians.  Who 
was  his  father,  or  his  mother,  is  not  known ;  but  it  is  proba- 
ble enough  that  he  had  no,  other  master  than  the  public 
pieces  that  be  saw ;  and  perhaps  his  parents,  being  poor, 
could  not  be  at  any  such  ezpence  for  bis  education  in  the 
art,  as  was  customary  at  that  time.  It  is  certain  that  he 
was  obliged  at  first  to  paiAt  ships  for  his  livelihood  :  but 
his  ambition  was  not  be  rich ;  his  aim  being  solely  to  be 
master  of  his  profession.  He  finished  his  pictures  with 
such  anxious  care,  that  Apelles  said  of  him,  he  never  knew 
when  he  had  done-  well.  The  finest  of,  bis  pieces  was  the 
picture  of  Jalisus,  mentioned  by  several  authors  without 
giving  any  description  of  it,  or  telling  us  who  Jalisus  was : 
some  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  famous  hunter,  and  the 
founder  of  Rhodes.  It  is  said  that  for  seven  years,  while 
Protogenes  worked  on  this  picture,  all  his  food  was  lupines 
mixed  withjt  little  water,  which  served  him  both  for  meat 
and  drink,*.  Apelles  was  so  struck  with  this  piece^  that 
he  could  find  no  words  to  ekpress  his  admiration*  It  was 
this  same  picture  that  saved  the  city  of  Rhodes,  when  be* 
sieged  by  king  Demetrius  ;  for«  not  being  able  to  attack  it 
but  on  that  side  where  Protogenes  was  at  work,  he  chose 
rather  to  abandon  his  hopes  of  oenquest,  than  ta  deatroy  so 
fine  a  piece  as  that  of  Jalisus. 

The  story  of  the  contest  between- Protogenes  and  Apelles 
is  well  known  by  the  tale  which  Prior  baa  founded  on  it. 
Apelles,  hearing  of  the  reputation  of  Protogenes,.  went  to 
Rhodes  on  purpose  to  see  his  works. .  On  .bis< arrival  there, 
be  found  in  the  house  only  an  old  woman.;  who  asking;  his 
name,  he  answered,"^'  I  am  going  to  write  it»upon  the  can- 
vas that  lies  here;*'  and,  taking  bis  pencil  with  colour,  on 

^  After '  seven  yeact  sp«at  upoQ  it,  thr^w.  li'is  spoDse  against  it  io  order  to 

he  remahied  still  cliagrined/bacause  'efface  it;  and  this  luckily  produced  by 

lining  rtpreSf^DWd  in  it  a  dog  (tontfo^  chance  what  bis  art  coutd  not  eiiect.''— 

find  out  of  bre>i*by  he  wasno^  able  to  The  same  ^tory,  however,   is  told  of 

draw  tb&  foanii   At  hw  muutb ;  •Which  Neocles  and   Apelles*  respecting  tb^ 

ye^ed  him  to  kuch  a  degr-re  that  ha  foatn  ofa  horse. 
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it;  deerigned  something  with  extreme  delicacy.  Protogenes 
coming  home,  the  old  woman  told  him  what  had  passed, 
and  shewed  him  the  canvas ;  who,  then  attentively  observ- 
ing the  beauty  of  the  lines,  said  it  was  certainly  Apeliea 
who  had  been  there,  and  taking  another  colour,  he  drew  on 
those  lines  an  outline  more  correct  and  more  delicate ;  after 
which  he  went  out  again,  bidding  the  old  woman  shew  that 
to  the  person  who  had  been  there,  if  he  returned,  and  tell 
bim  that  was  the  man  he  inquired  for.  ApeUes  returning, 
and  being  ashamed  to  see  himself  outdone,  tqok  a  third 
colour,  and,  among  the  lines  that  had  been  drawn,  laid  on 
some  with  so  much  judgment,  as  tb  comprise  all  the  subtlety 
of  the  ait.  Protogenes  saw  these  in  his  turn,  confessed  hit 
inferiority,  and  ran  in  haste  to  find  out  ApeUes. 

'  Pliny,  who  tells  this  story,  says  that  be  saw  this  piece 
of  canvas,  before  it  was  consumed  in  the  fire  which  burnt 
the  emperor^s  palace ;  that  there  was  nothing  upon  it,  but 
some  lines,  which  could  scarcely*  be  distinguished  ;  and 
yet  this  fragment  was  more  valued  than  any  of  the  pic- 
tures among  which  it  was  placed.  The  same  author  in- 
forms us  that  Apelles  asking  this  rival  what  price  he  had 
for  his  pictures ;  and  Protogenes  naming  an  inconsiderable 
sum,  according  to  the  hard  fortune  of  those  who  are  ob- 
liged to  work  for  their  bres(d,  Apelles,  concerned  at  the 
injustice  done  to  the  beauty  of  his  productions,  gave  him 
fifty  talents,  equal  to  10,000/.  for  one  picture  only,  de- 
claring publicly,  that  he  would  make  it  pass  and  sell  it  for 
his  own.  This  generosity  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Rhodians 
as  to  the  merit  of  Protogenes,  and  made  them  purchase 
this  picture  M  a  much  greater  price  than  Apelles  had 
given.  Pliny  also  informs  us,  that  Protogenes  was  a  sculp- 
tor as' well  as  a  painter.  He  Aonrished  about  the  108th 
olympiad,  or  308  B.  C  Quintiiian,  observing  the  talents 
of  six  famous  painters,  says,  Protogenes  excelled  in  ex- 
actness, Pamphilius  and  Melanthus  in  the  disposition,  An- 
tiphfluft  in  easiness,  Tbeon  the  Samian,  in  fruitfulness  of 
ideas,  and  Apelles  in  grace  and  ingenious  conceptions.* 

PRUDENTIUS  (Clemens  AtJREUUS),  an  ancient 
Christian  poet,  was  born  in  Spain  in  the  year  348 ;  but  in 
what  part  is  uncertain.  He  was  brought  up  a  lawyer  ;  and, 
being  called  to  the  bar,  was  afterwards  made  a  judge  in 
two  considerable  towns.     He  was  then. promoted  by  the 
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eofiperor  Honorius  to  a  very  high  office ;  but  not  to  the 
consulate,  as  some  have  imagined.  He  was  fifty*seven 
before  be  employed  his  mind  on  religion,  and  then  wrote 
bis  poems  on  pious  subjects,  which  are  neither  deficient  ia 
the  true  poetic  spirit,  nor  much  imbued  with  it.  He 
often  uses  harsh  expressions,  not  reconcileable  to  pure 
Latinity,  and  is  even  guilty  of  false  quantity.  These  effu- 
sions, to  which  be  chiefly  gave  Greek  titles,  are,  ^^Psycho<» 
machia,  or  The  Combat  of  the  Soul  ;**  '^  Cathemerinon,  or 
Poems  concerning  each  day^s  duty ;''  "  Iltfi  nfamvf  or 
Hymns  in-  Praise  of  Martyrs  ;**  *^  Apotheosis,  or  Treatises 
upon  divine  subjects,  against  Jews,  Infidels,  and  Heretics  ;'* 
^*  Hamartigena,  or  concerning  Original  Sin,  against  Mar- 
cion  ;^*  ^  Two  Books  against  Symmachus  ;"  ^^  Diptichon, 
or  some  Histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  dis- 
tichs.''  In  the  two  books  against  Symmachus,  he  abewi 
the  original  of  false  deities,  gives  an  account  of  the  conver- 
sion of  ihe  city  of  Rome ;  and  answers  the  petition,  which 
Symmachus  presented  to  the  emperors,  to  obtain  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Altar  of  Victory^  and  other  ceremo- 
nies of  the  pagan  religion.  These  books  were  written  be- 
fore the  victory  gained  over  Radagaisus  in  the  year  405, 
and  after  that  which  Stilicho  won  over  Alaric  near  Pot- 
lentia  in  the  year  402  :  for  he  mentions  the  latter,  and  says 
nothing  of  the  former,  though  his  subject  required  it 

The  time  of  Prudentius^s  death  is  not  mentioned.  His 
works  were  published  by  Aldus  at  Venice  in  1501,  4to,  and 
that  edition  has  been  followed  by  many  oth^ecs.  A  Vario* 
rum  edition  was  published  by  Weitzius,  at  Hanau,  in  1613 ; 
another,  with  the  notes  and  corrections  of  Nicholas  Hein-. 
sius,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1667,  12mo,  neatly  printed  by 
Daniel  EJzevir ;  another  ^^  lu  usum  Delphini,**  by  father 
Chamillard,  at  Paris,  1687,  4to,  and  a  splendid  edition  at 
Rome  in  1788,  4to.* 

PRYNNE  (Willum),  an  English  lawyer,  who  was  much 
distinguished  by  the  number  rather  than  excellence  of  his 
publications,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  L  was  born  in , 
1600,  at  Swanswick  in  Somersetshire,  apd  educated  at  a 
grammar-school  in  the  city  of  Bath.  He  became  a  com-^ 
moner  of  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  in  1616  ;  and,  after  taking 
a  bachelor  of  arts*  degree,  in  1620,  removed  to  Lincoln^s-  . 

^  Gen.  Dict.*Mor«ri.— Lari)ner*f  Worki^— BlonaVt  Ceaffara.— Joitin's  O^ 
icnratioiMi  toL  III.— Saxii  PBomatt. 
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inn,  where  he  studied  the  law,  and  was  made  successively 
barrister,  betvcber,  and  reader.  At  his  first  coming  to  that 
inn,  be  was  a  great  admirer  and  follower  of  Dr.  Preston^ 
preacher  jto  the  inn  (see  Preston),  and  published  seve- 
ral books  against  what  he  thought  the  enormities  of  the 
age,  and  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church.  His 
*^  Histriomastix/'  which  came  out  in  1632,  giving  great 
offence  to  the  court,  he  was  committed  prisoner  to  the 
Tower  of  London ;  and,  in  1633,  sentenced  by  the  Star- 
chamber,  to  be  fined  5000^  to  the  king,  expelled  the  uni* 
versity  of  Oxford  and  Lincoln^s-inn,  degraded  and  disen- 
abled from  his  profession  of  the  law,  to  stand  in  the  pil- 
lory and  lose  bis  ears,  to  have  his  book  publicly  burnt  be- 
fore his  fac^,  and  to  remain  prisoner  during  lite.  Prynne 
was  certainly  here •  ti^ated  with  very  unjust  severity;  for 
Whitelocke  observes,  tjhat  the  book  was  licensed  by  arch- 
bishop Abbotts  chaplain,  and  was  merely  an  invective 
against  plays  and  players;  but  there  being  **  a  reference  in 
the  table  of  this  book  to  this  effect,  wemen-actors  noto^ 
rious  whores,  relating  to  some  women-actors  mentioned  in 
his  book,  as  he  affirmeth,  it  happened,  that  about  six 
weeks  after  this  the  queen  acted  a  part  in  a  pastoral  at  So- 
merset-house ;  and  then  archbishop  Laud  and  other  pre- 
lates, whom  Prynne  bad  angered  by  some  books  of  his 
against  Arminianism,  and  against  the  jurisdiction  of 
bishops,  and  by  some  prohibitions  which  he  had  moved, 
and  got  to  the  high  commission-court;  these  prelates,  and! 
their  instruments,  the  next  day  after  the  queen  had  acted 
her  pastoral,  shewed  Prynne^s  book  against  plays  to  the 
king,  and  that  place  in  it^  women-actors  notorious  whores; 
and  they  informed  the  king  and  queen,  that  Prynne  had 
purposely  written  this  book  against  the  queen  and  her  pas- 
toral ;  whereas  it  was  published  six  weeks  before  that  pas- 
toral was  acted." 

After  4be  sentence  upon  Prynne  was  executed,  as  it  was , 
rigporously  enough  in  May  16^4,  he  was  remitted  to  prison^. 


^  Tbe  following  iiarticulars  are  ex- 
tracted from  the  Journal  of  Sir  Si- 
mon^s  IVBwe*.  <«  May  S,  1604,  I 
departed  from  Stowhail  towards  Lon- 
don; and  the  next  day  in.  the  after- 
noon came  safe  thither.  As  soon  as  I 
lighted  I  heard  a  particular  newes, 
which  much  ensadded  my  hearty  touch- 
ii|g  William  Prinne,  esqnirej  that  bad 


been  an  utter .  bftrrister  of  Lincolnes 
lone,  and  a  graduate  in  the  universitie 
of  Oiforde, .who  had  lost  one  eare  al- 
raadiein  the  pillorie,  or  a  parte  of  it^ 
and  was  .to  lo§e  a  parte  of  the  other  to- 
morrow. He  was  a  most  learned,  re- 
ligious geotlemao,  had  written  mania 
acute,  solid,  and  elaborate  treatises, 
not  only  against  the  blasphemous  Ana- 
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In  June  foUowingi  as  soon  as  he  could  procure  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  he  wrote  a  severe  letter  to  archbishop  Laud 
concerning  bis  sentence  in  the  Star-chamber,  and  what  the 
archbishop  in  particular  had  declared  Against  htm  ;  who 
acquainted  the  King  with  this  letter,  on  which  his  majestj 
commanded  the  archbishop  to  refer  it  to  Noy  the  attorney- 
general.  Noy  sent  for  Prynne,  and  demanded  whether 
the  letter  was  of  his  hand- writing  or  not ;  who  desiring  to 
see  it,  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  threw  the  pieces  out  of  the 
window ;  which  prevented  a  farther  prosecution  of  him. 
In  1635,  1636,  and  1637,  he  published  several  books: 
particularly  one  entitled  ^'  News  from  Ipswich,*'  in  which 
he  reflected  with  great  coarseness  of  language  on  the  arch- 
bishop  and  other  prelates.  The  mildest  of  his  epithets 
were  ^'  Luciferian  lord  bishops,  execrable  traitors,  devour- 
ing wolves,'^  &c.  For  this  be  was  sentenced  in  the  Star- 
chamber,  in  June  1637,  to  be  fined  5000Z«  to  the  king,^  to 
lose  the  remainder  of  his  ears  in  the  pillory,  to  be  branded 
on  both  cheeks  with  the  letters  S.  L.  for  schismatical 
libeller,  and  to  be  perpetually  imprisoned  in  Caernarvon- 
castle.  This  sentence  was  executed  in  July,  in  Palace- 
yard,  Westminster ;  but,  in  January  following,  he  was  re- 
moved to  Mount  Orgueil  castle  in  the  isle  of  Jersey,  where 
he  exercised  his  pen  in  writing  several  books.  On  Nov*  7, 
1640,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  House  of  Commons  for 
his  releasement  from  prison ;  and  the  same  month  he  en- 
tered with  great  triumph  into  London.  In  December 
following,  he  presented  a  petition  representing  what  he 
had  suffered  from  Laud,  for  which  Wood  tells  us  he  had  a 
recompense  allowed  him ;  but  Prynne  positively  denies 
that  he  ever  received  a  farthing.  .He  was  soon  after  elected 
a  member  of  parliament  for  Newport  in  Cornwall,  and  op- 
posed the  bishops,  especially  the  archbishop,  with  great 


b«p»ti*U,  in  tb«  defeoce  of  God't  grace 
and  |Mrovi4«nce,  but  .agaiiMt  the  rides 
of  the  clergie  aod  the  abases  of  the 
times.  He  bad  been  censured  ia  the 
Starre-Chamber  a  few  montbii  before, 
for  some  passages  iif  a  booke  bee  wrote 
agaiost  stages  plaies,  called  *  Histrio- 
mestix,'  as  if  be  had  in  them  let  slippe 
some  wofdcs  tending  to  the  queene's 
dishonour,  because  he  spoke  against 
the  unlawfulness  of  men  wearing  wo- 
men's apparel,  and  women  tnen's. 
Nolhwithstanding  this  censon,  which 
most  men  were  affirtghted  at,  to  see 


that  neither  his  academical  nor  bar- 
rister's gowoe  could  fraehim  from  ibe 
nifamoos  losse  of  his  eares.  yet  all 
good  men  generallie  conceived  it  would 
hate  been  remitted;  and  manie  re- 
ported it  was,  till  the  tadd  and  fsftalf 
execotioa  of  it  this  Midsummer  terme. 
I  weni  to  Tisii  him  a  while  after  in  the 
Fleet,  and  to  comfbrte  hrin ;  and  fband 
in  him  tbe  rare  effects  of  an  upright 
heart  and  a  good  conscience,  by  his 
serenitie  of  spirit  and  chearefull  pa- 
tience,** Biblioth.  Topog.  Br»U  No. 
XV.  p.  55. 
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Tigour,  both  by  bis  speeches  and  writings^  and.  was  the 
chief  manager  of  that  prelate's  trial*  In  1 647,  he  was  ooe^ 
of  the  parliamentary  visitors  of  the  university  of  Oxford. 
During  his  sitting  in  the  Long  Parliament,  he  was  very^ 
zealous  for  the  presbyterian  cause;  but  when  the  inde* 
pendents  began  to  gain  the  ascendant,  shewed  himself  a 
warm  opposer  of  them,  and  promoted  the  king^s  interest* 
He  made  a  long  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  con* 
cerning  the  satisfactoriness  of  the  king^s  answers  to  the 
propositions  of  peace ;  and  for  that  cause  was,  two  days 
after,  refused  entrance  into  the  House  by  the  army.  This 
remarkable  speech  he  published  in  a  quarto  pamphlet,  with 
an  appendix,  in  which  he  informs  us,  that  **  being  uttere4 
with  much  pathetique  seriousnesse,  and  heaird  with  great 
attention,  it  gave  such  generall  satisfaction  tQ  the  House, 
that  many  members,  formerly  of  a  contrary  opinipn,  pro-r 
fessed,  they  were  both  convinced  and  converted ;  others, 
who  were  dubious  in  the  point  of  satisfaction,  that  they 
were  now  fully  confirmed ;  most  of  different  opinion  put 
to  a  stand  ;  and  the  majority  of  the  House  declared,  both 
by  their  chearefuU  countenances  and  speeches  (the  Speaker 
going  into  the  withdrawing-roome  to  refresh  himselfe,  so 
soon  as  the  speech  was  ended)  that  they  were  abundantly 
satisfied  by  what  had  been  thus  spoken.  After  which  the 
Speaker  resuming  the  chair,  this  speech  was  seconded  by 
many  able  gentlemen ;  and  the  debate  continuing  Satu^r 
day,  and  all  Monday  and  Monday  night,  till  about  nine 
of  the  clock  on  Tnesday  morning,  and  244  Members  stay- 
ing quite  out  to  the  end,  though  the  House  doores  were  not 
shut  up  (a  thing  never  seene  nor  knowne  before  in  parlia- 
ment) the  question  was  at  last  put :  and  notwithstanding 
the  generall's  and  whole  armie^s  march  to  Westminster,  and 
menaces  against  the  members,  in  case  they  voted  for  the 
treaty,  and  did  not  utterly  reject  it  as  unsatisfactory,  car* 
ried  it  in  the  affirmative  by  140  voices  (with  the  foure 
tellers)  against  104,  that  the  question  should  be  put ;  and 
then,  without  any  division  of  the  House,  it  was  resolved  on 
the  question.  That  the  answer^  of  the  king  to  the  proppsi- 
tions  of  both  Houses  are  a  ground  for  the  House  to  pro- 
ceed upon  for  the  settlement  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom." 
In  the  course  of  the  speech,  he  alludes  to  his  services 
and  sufferings,  adding  that  '^  he  had  never  yet  received 
one  farthing  arecompense  fjrom  the  king,  or  any  other^ 
'  though  I  have  waited,'  says  he,  *  above  eight  years  at 
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^nrdoorti  for  justice  and  i^parations,  and  neglecting  mj 
owne  prhrate  calling  and  affaires  imployed  most  of  my 
time,  Btudyes,  and  expended  many  hundred  pounds  out  of 
my  purse,  since  my  inlargement,  to  maintain  ydur  cause 
against  the  king,  his  pogish  and  prelatica]  party.  For  all 
which  cost  and  labour,  I  never  yet  demanded,  nor  received 
one  farthing  from  the  Houses,  nor  the  least  office  or  pre- 
ferment whatsoever,  though  they  have  bestowed  divers 
places  of  honour  upon  persons  of  lesse  or  no  desert.  Nor 
did  I  ever  yet  receive  so  much  as  your  publike  thanks  for 
any  publike  service  done  you,  (which  every  preacher 
usually  receives  for  every  sermon  preached  before  you, 
and  most  others  have  received  for  the  meanest  services) 
though  I  have  brought  you  off  with  honour  in  the  cases  of 
Canterbury  and  Mjtcguire,  when  you  were  at  a  losse  in 
both ;  end  cleared  the  justnesse  of  your  cause,  when  it 
was  at  the  lowest  ebb,  to  most  reformed  churches  abroad 
(who  received  such  satisfaction  from  my  books,  that  they 
transhited  them  into  several  languages),  and  engaged  many 
thousands  for  you  at  home  by  my  writings,  wbo  were  for- 
merly dubious  and  unsatisfied.'  ^ 

'  From  tfaiir  time  be  bedame  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  army 
and  their  leader  Cromwell,  and  attacked  them  with  as  much 
severity  as  he  had  used  toivards  the  royal  party,  and  tfa^ 
church.  Thus  defying  Cromwell  in  an  open  manner,  be 
was,  July  1,  1650,  committed  close  prisoner  to  Dunster 
castle  in  Somersetshire.  He  than  insisted  strongly  upon 
Magna  Charta,  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  wMcb, 
though  of  little  weight  with  Cromwell,  seems  at  last^to  haVe 
released  him,  and  taking  again  «to  his  favoorite  employ- 
ment, he  wrote  abundance  of  books  upon  rdrgious  contro- 
versies and  other  points,  ^'j 
In  1659,  being  considered  as  one  of  the' secluded  m^iC- 
bers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  restored  to^'iit 
egain,  and  became  instrumental  in:recaUiiigGh8u^e6.lL'in 
which  he  shewed  such  zeal,  that  geneml  Monk  was  obliged 
to  check  his  intemperate  and  irritating  language,  as  being 
then  unseasonable. '  In  I €60  he  was  chosen  for  Batib,  to 
sit  in  the  healing  parliament;  and,  after  the  restoration,  ex- 
jpected  to  have  h&m-  made  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exche- 
quer, but  this  was  not  thought  proper.  When  the  king  was 
asked  what  should  be  done  with  Prynne  t6  keep  him  quiet, 
*'  Why,''  said  he,  ^*  let  him  amuse  himself  with  writing 
almost  the  Catholics,  and  in  poring  over  the  records  in  the 
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Tower.'*  Accordingly  be  wan  made  chief  keeper  of  his 
majesty's  records  in  the  Tower,  with  a  salary  of  500Lper 
annttm.  He  was  again  elected^  for  Bath  in  1661;  and, 
July  that  year,  being  discontented  at  some  proceeding  in 
the  House,  be  published  a  paper,  entitled  ^^Suodry  Rea- 
sons tendered  to  the  most  honourable  House  of  Peers  by 
some  citizens  and  members  of  London,  and  other  cities, 
^boroughs,  ,corporations,  and  ports,  against  the  new-in- 
tended Bill  for  governing  and  reforming  Corporations  :'* 
of  which  being  discovered  to  be  the  author,  he  was  obliged 
to  beg  pardon  of  the  House,  in  order  to  escape  punish- 
ment. After  the  restoration,  he  published  several  books, 
altogether,  with  what  he  bad  already^  published,  amounting 
to  forty  volumes,  folio  and  quarto,  a  copy  of  all  which, 
bound  together,  be  presented-  to  the  library  of  Linooln*s- 
Inn :  so  that  March mont  Needham  was  not  far  from  the 
mark,  when  be  called  him  ^*  one  of  the  greatest  paper- 
i¥orms,  that  ever  crept  into  a  closet  or  library/'  He  died 
«t  his  chambers  in  LiiicoinVIun,  Oct.  24,  1669,  and  was 
ioterred  under  the  chapel  there. 

Prynne  has  been  thought  an  honest  man,  for  oppoung 
equaHy  Charles^  the  army,  and  Cromwell,  when  bethought 
they  were  betrayers  of  the  country ;  and  after  having  ac- 

«*curately  observed,  and  sensibly  felt,  in  his  own  person, 
the  violation  of  law  occasioned  by  each  of  them,  he  gave 
his  most  jstreouous  support  to  the  legal  and  established 
government  of  hia  country,  effected  by  the  restoration  of^ 
Cbdrles  11.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  calls  him  learned  in 
the  law,  as  far  as  mere  reading  of  books  could  make  him 
learned.  Hir  works  are  all  in  English ;  and,  *^  by  the 
generality  of  scholars,'*  says.  Wood,  *^  are  looked  upon  to 
be  rather  rhapsodical  and  confused,  than  any  way  polite 
l>r;Conci9e:  yet  for  antsqusries,  critics,  and  sometimes  for 
divines,  they  are  useful.  In  most  of  them  he  shews  great 
industiiy,  bat  little  judgment,  especially  in  his  large  folios 
^^ainst  the  pope's  usurpations*  He  may  be  well  entitled 
^voluminous  Prynne,'  as  Tostatus  Abulensis  was,  two  hun- 
dred years  before  his  tin^e,  called  'voluminous  Tostatus;? 
for  I  verily  believe,  that,  if  rightly  computed,,  he  wrote  a 
sheet  for  every  day  of  his  life,  reckoning  from  the  time 
when  he  came  to  the  use  of  reason  and  the  state  of  man," 
Many  of  bis  works  have  lately  been  in  request,  and  have 

,  been  purchased  at  high  prices.     Whether  they  lire  moi^e 
read  than  before,  is  not  so  certain ;  but  much  curious  mat- 
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ter  might  be.  extracted  by  a  patient  and  laborious  read^, 
which  would  throw  light  .on  the  controversies  and  cha- 
racters of  the  times.  He  was  himself  perhaps. one  of  the 
most  indefatigable  students.  He  read  or  wrote  during  th^ 
whole  day,  and  that  he  might  not  be  interrupted,  ha4  no 
regular  meals,  but  took,  as  he  wanted  it,  the  humble  re- 
freshment of  bread,  cheese,  and  ale»  which  were  at  his 
elbow. 

His  greatest  work  goes  under  the  title  of  **  Records,*' 
in  3  vols,  folio ;  another  is  called  ^  Parliamentary  Writs," 
in  four  parts,  4to.  He  likewise  published  *^  Sir  Robert 
Cottou^s  Abridgment  of  the  Tower  Records,  with  amend- 
ments and  additions,''  folio;  and,  << Observations  on  the 
fourth  part  of  Coke's  Institutes,"  folio.  ^ 

PRZIPCOVIUS  (Samuel);  a  Polish  knight,  and  Soci- 
nian  writer,  was  born  about  1 592,  and  studied  at  Altdorf, 
until  his  adherence  to  the  Socinian  tenets  obliged  him  to 
remove  to  Leyden.  On  bis  return  to  Poland,  ne  was  ad- 
vanced to  several  posts  of  honour,  and  made  use  of  his  in* 
fluence  to  encourage  the  Socinians  in  propagating  their 
opinions,  and  establishing  churches  in  the  Polish  territories. 
He  also  wrote  **A  History  of  their  Churches,"  but  the* 
work  was  lost,  when,  in  1658,  his  disciples  were  banished 
from  their  country.  Przipcovius  procured  an  asylum 
with  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  gave  him  the  ap- 
pointment of  privy-counsellor;  and  in  1663  a  synod  of 
Unitarians,  held  in  Silesia,  selected  him  as  their  corre- 
spondent with  their  brethren  in  other  nations,  with  a  view 
of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  community.  He  died  in 
1670,  at  the  age  of  78.  His  works  were  published  in  1692, 
folio,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
collection  entitled  <'  Bibliotheca  Fratrum  Polooorum."  * 

PSALMANAZAR  (George),  the  assumed  name  of  a 
very  extraordinary  person,  was  undoubtedly  a  Frenchman 
born  :  be  had  his  education  partly  in  a  free- school,  taught 
by  two  Franciscan  monks,  and  afterwards  in  a  college  of 
Jesuits  in  an  archiepiscopal  city ;  the  name  of  which,  as 
also  of  His  birth-place  and  of  his  parents,  remain  yet  in- 
violable secrets.    Upon  leaving  the  college,  he  was  recom- 

^  Biog.  Brit.  Sapplemont.^Gen.  Diet,  where  is  a  fuller  account  of  his  Works. 
Ath.  Ox.  vol.  11. — Mr.  O^fsraeli,  in  hts  *<  Calamities,"  has  a  curions  chapter  on 
I'rynBe's  charaeter,  sufferings,  and  oddities.— Seward's  Anecdotes.—  Letters  by 
eminent  Persons,  1813,  3  vols.  6vo 

s  Life  prefixed  to  his  works.— Mortri. 
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mended  as  a  tutor  to  ^  young  gentleman,  but  soon  fell 
into  a  mean  rambling,  kind  of  life,  that  led  him  into  many 
disappointments  and  misfortunes.  The  first  pretence  he 
Cook  np  with  was  that  of  being  a  sufferer  for  religion ;  and 
he  procured  a  certificate  that  he  iras  of  Irish  extraction, 
had  left  the  country  for  the  sake  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
^religion,  and  was  going  on  a.  pilgriomge  to  Rome.  Not 
beifig  in  a  condition  to  purchase  a  pilgrim's  garby  be  had 
observed,  in  a  chapel  dedicated  u>  a  n^iraculous  saint,  that 
such  a  one  had  been  set  up  ias  a  monument  of  gratitude  to 
some  wandecing  pilgrim;  and  be  contrived  to  take,  both 
staff  and  cloak  zy/^y  at  noon-dajr.  ^*  Being  thus  aceotf* 
tred^''  says  he,  ^  and  furnished  witk  a  pass,  I  begair,  sft 
-all  proper  places,  to  beg  my  way  m  a  fluent  Latift ;  accost- 
ing only  clergymen^  or  pessons  ,of  figure,  by  wbom  I 
.€Ot»ld  be  understood :  and  found  fibem  mostly  so  generow 
<and  credulous,,  that  I  might  easily  have  saved  money,  and 
put  myself  into  a^  miuicb  better  dress,  before  I  had  g^ne 
ibrougb  a  score  or  two  of  miles«  But  sopowerful  was 
my  vanity  and  extravagance,  that  as  sopn  as  I  had  got 
what  I  thought  a  sufficient  viaticum,  I  begged  no  more  ; 
but  viewed  every  tbing  woftb  seeing,  and  then  retired  to 
name  inn,  where  I  spent  my  money  as  freely  as<  I  bad'  ob- 
tained it'* 

At  the  age  of  sixteen^  when  be  was  in  Germany,  he  bit 
upon  the  wild  project  of  passing  for  a  Formiosan.  He  re-- 
collected, that  he  had  heard  the  Jesuits  speak  much  of 
China  and  Japan;  and  wa»  rasb  enough  to  think,  that  what 
he  want^  of  a  right  knowledge,  be  might  make  up  by  the 
strength  of  a  pregnant  invention,  which  here,  it  must  be 
c^onfessed,  found  ample  scope  for  employment.  He  set 
hiimself  to  form' a  new  character  and  language,  a  grammar, 
a  division  of  the  year  into  twenty  months,  a  new  religion*, 
and  whatever  else  was  necessary  to  Support  the  deceit. 
His  alphabet  was  written  from  right  to  left  like  the  Orien- 
tal tongues ;:  and  he  soon  inured,  his  hand  to  write  it  with 
great  readiness.  He  now  thought  Umself  sufficiently  pre- 
pared to  p^ss  for  a  Japanese  converted  to  Christianity ; 
he  altered  bis  Avignon  certificate  as  artfully  as  he  could  ; 
re«*assumed  his  old  pilgrimi*s  habit,  and  began  his  torn?, 
though  with  ^  heavy  heart,  to  the  Low  Coumries.  Under 
the  notion  of  a  Japanese  converted  by  some  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries, and  brought  to  ^vignon  to  be  instructed  by 
them,  as  well  as  to  avoid  the  dreadful  punishments  inflicted 
on  converts  by  tbe  emperor  of  Japan,  he  travelled^  several 
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hundred  leagues,  with  aa  appearance,  however,  so  dismri 
and  shabby,  as  .to  exceed  even  the  common  beggars. 

At  Liege  be  enlisted  into  the  Dutch  service,  and  was 
carried  by  his  officer  to  Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  afterwards 
entered  into  the  elector  of  Cologne^s  service ;  but  being 
still  as  ambitious  as  ever  to  pass  for  a  Japanese,  he  now 
chose  to  profess  himself  an  unconverted  or  heathenish  one, 
rather  than,  what  he  had  hitherto  pretended  to  be,  a  con- 
vert to  Christianity:  The  Utst  garrison  he  came  to  was 
Sluys,  where  brigadier  Lauder,  a  Scotch  colond,  intro- 
duced him  to  the  chaplain,  with  whom  he  was  permitted 
to  have  a  conference ;  and  this,  at  length,  ended  iu  the 
ch^plaln^s  fervent  zeal  to  make  a  convert  of  him,  by  way 
of  recommending  himself,  as  it  afterwards  tarned  out,  to 
Compton,  bishop  of  London,  whose  piety  could  not  fail  of 
.rewarding  so  worthy  an  action.  Bv  this  time  Psalmanazar, 
growiog  tired  of  the  soldier^s  life,  listened  to  the  chaplain^s 
proposal  of  taking  him  over  to  England;  and  he  was,  accord- 
ingly, with  p;reat  haste,  baptized.  A  letter  of  invitation 
from  the^  bishop  of  London ,  arriving,  they  set  out  for  Rot- 
terdam. Psalmanazar  was,  in  general,  much  caressed 
there ;  but  some  there  were,  who  put  such  shrewd  ques- 
tions to  fiiaiy  as  carried  the  air  of  not  giving  all  that  credit 
which  he  could  have  wished.  This  threw  him  upon  a 
whimsical  expedient,  by  way  of  removing  all  obstacles,  viz* 
that  of  living  upon  raw  flesh,  roots,  and  herbs:  and  he  soon 
habituated  himself,  he  tells  us,  to  this  uew  and  strange 
food,  without  receiving  the  least  injury  to  his  health  ;  tak- 
ing care  td  add  a  good  deal  of  pepper  and  spices,  by  way 
of  concoction. 

^  At  his  arrival  in  London  he  was  introduced  to  the  good 
bishop,  was  received  wi^  great  humanity,' und  soon  found 
a  lacge  circle  of  friends  among  the  well-disposed,  both  of 
clergy  and  laity.  **<  But,'*  says  he,  "  I  had. a  much  greater 
number  of  opposers  to  combat  with;,  who,  though  they 
judged  rightly  of  pie*  ii^  the  main,  wer6  far  from  being 
candid  in  their  accotint  of  the  discovery  they  pretended  to 
make  to  my  disadvantage :  particularly  the  doctors  Halley, 
Mead,  and  Woodward.  The  too  visible  eagerness  of  these 
gentlemen  to  expose  me  at  any  rat^  for ^a  cheat,  served 
only  to  make  otber^i  think  the  better  of  me,  and  even  to 
look  upon  me  as  a  kind  of  confessor  ;.  especially  as  those 
gentlemen  were  thought  to  be  no  great  admirers  of  Reve- 
lation, to  which  my  patrons  thought  I  had  given  so  ample 
a  testimony.'^  Before  he  had  been  three  mo'hths  in  London^ 
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he  was  cried  up  for  a  prodigy.  He  was  presently  sent  to 
translate  the  church-catechism  into  the  Formosan  Ian* 
guage';  it  was  received  by  the  bishop  of  London  with 
candour,  the  author  rewarded  with  generosity,  and  his 
catechism  laid  up  amongst  the  most  curious  manuscripts. 
It  was  examined  by  the  learned  ;  they  found  it  regular  and 
grammatical ;  and  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  it  was  a  real 
language,  and  no  counterfeit.  After  such. success,  he  was 
soon  prevailed  upon  to  write  the  well-known  **  History  of 
Formosa,*'  which  soon  after  appeared.  The  first  edition 
bad  not  been  long  published,  before  a  second  was  called 
for.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  sent  by  the  good  bishop  to 
Oxford,  to  pursue  such  studies  as  suited  his  own  inclinatioa 
most;  whilst  his  opposers  and  advocates  in  London  were' 
disputing  about  the  merits  and  demerits  of  his  book.  * 

The  learned  at  Oxford  weye  not  less  divided  in  their 
opinions.  A  convenient  apartment  was,  however,  assigned 
'  him  in  one  of  the  colleges;  he  had  all  the  advantages  of 
learning  which  the  v^niversity  could  afford  him,  and  a 
learned  tutor  to  assist  him.  Upon  his  return  to  London, 
he  continued,  for  about  ten  years,  to  indulge  acourse  of, 
idlene^  and  extravagance.  Some  absurdities,  however^ 
observed  in  his  "  History  of  Formosa,"  in  the  end  effec- 
tually discredited  the  whole  relation,  and  saved  him  the 
trouble,  and  his  friends  the  mortification,  of  an  open  con- 
fession of  his  guilt.  He  seemed,  through  a  long  course 
of  life,  to  abhor  the  iniposture,  and  in  his  latter  days  ex- 
hibited every  demonstration  of  penitence.  He  was  a  maa 
of  considerable  talents  in  conversation,  and  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  associated  much  with  him  at  one  time,  had  even  a 
profound  respect  for  him.  His  learning  and  ingenuity, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  did'  not  fail  to  procure 
him  a  comfortable  subsistence  from  his  pen  :  he  was  con- 
cerned in  compiling  and  writing  works  of  credit,  particu-* 
larly  the  "  Universal  History,'*  and  lived  exemplarijy  for 
many  years.  His  death  happened  Tuesday,  May  3,  1763,' 
at  his  lodgings  in  Irbnmopger-row,  Old-street,  in  theeighty- 
fotirth  year  of  bis  age. 

In  his  jast  will  and  testament,  dated  Jan.  I,  1762,  he 
declares,  that  he  had  long  $ince  disclaimed,  even  publicly, 
all  but  the  shame  and  guilt  of  his  vile,  imposition,  and 
orders  his  body  to  be  buried  wherever  he  happens  to  die, 
in  the  day-time,  and  in  the  lowest  and  cheapest  manner. 
"  It  is  my  earnest  request,*'  says  he,  "  that  my  body  be 
DOt  inclosed  in  any  kind  of  coffin,  but  only  decently  laid 
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ID  what  is  commonly  called,  a  shell,  of  the  lowest  value,, 
and  without  lid  or  other  covering,  which  may  hinder  the 
natural  earth  from  covering  il  ail  around.*'  * 

PSELLUS  (Michael  Constantinus),  the  younger,  » 
Greek  physician,  mathematical  writer,  critic,  and  com- 
mentator of  the  writings  of  the  classic  ages,  flourished 
about  1 105.  He  is,  for  his  various  and  extensive  tearRiog, 
ranked  among  the  first  schbliasts  of  bis  time.  He  oom« 
mented  and  explained  no  less  than  twenty-four  plays  of 
Menander,  which,  though  now  lost,  were  extant  in  his 
time.  The  emperor  Constanline^  Ducas  made'  him  pre- 
ceptor to  his  son  Michael,  wht>  sdcceeded  to  the  crown  in 
1071.  His  principal  works  are,  I.  '^  De  Quatuor  Mathe- 
noaticis  Scientiis,*'  Bas.  1556,  9vo.  8.  ^'  De  Lapidum 
Viriutibus,''  Tol.  1615,  8vo.  3.  »  De  VictCw  ratione/* 
in  2  books.  Bale,  1529,  8vo.  4.  <*  Synopsis  Legum^  ver- 
sibus  Graecis  edita,**  Paris,  1632f  Leo  Allatius  has  writ- 
ten a  treatise  de  P^Ilis,  Rome,  1634,  8vo,  which  coikaitts 
an  account  of  all  the  authors  of  the  name  of  Psellns.  One 
of  them,  ^Michael  Psellus  the  Elder,  who  flourished  in  the 
ninth  century,  was  author  of  ^  I>e  Op^ratione  D»monum,'' 
Gr.  k  Lat.  Paris,  1623,  which  bas  been  improperly  given 
to  the  preceding  author,' 

PTOLEMY  (Claudius),  a  great  geographer,  mathe- 
matician, and  astronomer  of  antiquity,  was  born  at  Pelu- 
sium,  in  Egypt,  about  the  year  70,'  and  flourished  in  the 
reigns  of  Adrian  and  Marcus  Antoninus.  He  tells  us  him* 
self,  in  one  place,  that  he  made  a  great  number  of  ob- 
servations upon  the  fixed  stars  at  Alexandria,  in  the  se* 
cond  year  of  Antoninus  Pius ;  and  in  liDOther,  th<M:  be 
observed  an  eclipse  of  the  mooA  in  the  ninth  yesM^  of  Adrian, 
whence  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  thikt  this  astronomers 
observations  upon  the  lieaven3  were  nuide  between  A.  Q. 
125,  and  A.  D.  140.  Hence  appears  the  ei^ror  of  some 
jauthors  in  supposing  that  this  Claudius  Ptolemy  was  the 
same  with  the  astrologer  Ptolemy,  who  constantly  attended 
Galba,  promised  Otbo  that  b^  sbpuld  suryive  Nero,  and 
afterwards  that  he  should  obtain  the  empire;  which  is  as 
improbable  as  what  Isidarus,  an  ecclesiastical  writer  of 
the  seventh  century,  and  some  modems  after  him,  have  as* 
serted;  namely,  that  this  astronomer  was  one  of  the  kings 

*  M«aiotn  by  himself,  &▼•. 
.  ^  Httdy  4e  Qrscia  illust,— Bracktr.^Vossios  de  Scient  Math.— Sazil  Otton^' 
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of  Egypt.  We  know  no  circamstunces  of  the  life  of  P/o- 
kany  ;  but  it  is  noted  in  his  CaAon,  that  Antoninus  Pius 
reigned  three^^and- twenty  ye^rs,  which  shews  that  himself 
survived  bim.  ,  ^    '    * 

Science  is  greatly  indebted  to  this  astronomer,  who  ha^ 
IM'eseifved  and  transmitted  to  us  the  observations  and  prin* 
eipal.dbcovetiesof  the  ancients^  and  atthe  se^uie  time  aug* 
mettled  end  enriched  them  winb  hi&  own*  He  corrected 
Hipparchns's  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars ;  and  formed 
tablesi  by  which  the  motions  of  the  sun,  mopn^  and  planets, 
might  be  calculated  and  regulated.  .He  was  indeed  the 
first  who  coUeeted  the  scattered  and  detached  observations  of 
Uie  ancienta^  and  digested  them  into  a  system ;  which  he  set 
forth  in  his  **  Mrynxn  (fwraii^,  sive  Magna  Constructio/'  di- 
vided into  fibirteen  books^  and  which  has  been  called,  from 
htm  the  Ptolemaic  system,  to  distinguish  it  from  those  of 
€opemicus  and  Tycbo  Brahe.  About  the  year  827,  this 
wotk  was  translated  by  the  Arabians  into  their  language^' 
in  which  it  was  called  ^^  Almagestum,"  by  the  command 
of  one  of  their  kings ;  and  from  Arabic  into  Latin,  about 
)230j  under  the  enooaragement  of  the  emperor  Frede-< 
ric  II.  There  were  other  versions  from  the  Arabic  into 
Latin ;  and  a  manuscript  of  one,  done  by  Girardds  Cre- 
monensis,  who.  flourished  about,  the  middle  of  the  four* 
teeaith  century,  is  sa^d  by  Fabricios  to  be  still  extant,  and 
in  the  library  of  All  Souls  ^A^lege  at  Oxford.  « The  Greek 
text  began  to  be  read  in  Enrope  in  the  fifteenth  century  ; 
and  was  first  published  by  Simon  Grynaeus,  at  Basil,  15^8^ 
m  folio,  ivitb  tbe  eleven  books  of  commentaries  by  Theon, 
who  fioarislied.at  Alexandria  in  the  reign  of  the  elder  Theo« 
dostus.  In  1454,  it  was*  reprinted  at  Basil,  with  a  Latin 
Tamon  by  Gedf gius  Trapezuntius ;  and'  again  at  the  same 
lllaeeio- 1551,  with  tbe  addition  of  other  works  of  Pto- 
lemy, to  which  are  Latin  ver^ops  by  Camerarius.  We 
iearn  from  Kepler^  >tbat  thia  last  edition  was  used  by 
Tycbo.   .  :  ;.  - 

This  pl'incipal  work  etf  tbe  ancient  astronomers  is  found- 
ed upon  ^he  hy4p^esiia  of  the  earth's  being  at  rest  in  the 
cefitre  of  the  universe,  and  that  the  heavenly  bodies^  the 
fltu^rft  and  planets,  all  move  around  it  in  solid  orbs,  whose 
motions  are  all  directed  by  one/  which  Ptolemy  called  the 
primum  mobile^  or  first  mover,  of  which  he  discourses  at 
large.  In  the  first  book,  Ptolemy  shews,  that  the  earth  is- 
in  the  centre  of  thosie  orbs,  and  of  the  universe  itaelf^  aa 
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he  understood  it :  be  represents  the  earth  as  of  a  spherical 
figure,  and  but  as  a  point  in  companson  of  the  rest  of  the 
heavenly  bodies:  he' treats  concerning  the  several  circles 
of  the  earthy  and  their  distances  from  the  equator ;  as  aUo 
of  the  right  and  oblique  ascension  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
in  a  right  sphere.  In  the  2d  book,  he  treaty  of  the  habit- 
able parts  of  the  earth  ;  of  the  elevation  of  the  pole  in  an 
oblique  sphere,  and  the  various  angles '  which  the  several 
circles  make  with  the  horizon,  according  to  the  different 
latitude  of  places ;  also  of  the  phoenomena  of  the  heavenly  - 
bodies  depending  on  the  same.  In  the  3d  book,  he  treats 
of  the  quantity  of  the  year,  and  of  the  unequal  motion  of 
the  sun  through  the  zodiac :  he  here  gives  the  method  of 
computing  the  mean  motion  of  the  sun,  with  tables  of  the 
aan^e ;  and  likewise  treats  of  the  inequality  of  days,  and 
nights.  In  the  4th  book,  he  treats  of  the  lunar  motions, 
and  their  various  phaenomena :  he  gives  tables  for  finding^ 
the  moon^s  mean  motions,  with  her  latitude  and  longitude : 
be  discourses  largely  concerning  lunar  epicycles ;  and  by 
comparing  the  times  of  a  great  number  of  eclipses,  men* 
tioned.by  Hipparchus,  Calippus,  and  others,  he  has  com- 
puted the  places  of  the  sun  and  moon,  according  to  their 
mean  motions,  from  the  first  year  of  Nabonazar,  king  of 
Egypt,  to  his  own  time.  In  the  5th  book,  be  treats  of  the 
instrument  called  the  astrolabe :  he  treats  also  of  the  ec- 
centricity of  the  4unar  orbit,  and  the  inequality  of  the 
moon's  motion,  according  to  her  distance  from  the  sun : 
he  also  gives  tables,  and  an  universal  canon  for  the  inequa- 
lity of  the  lunar  motions :  he  then  treats  of  the  different 
aspects  or  phases  of  the  moon,  and  gives  a  computation  of 
the  diameter  of  the  sun  and  moon,  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  earth,  compared  together;  he  states 
also  the  4ifferent  measures  of  the  distance  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  according  as  they  are  determined  by  ancient  ma- 
themiaticians  aqd  philosophers.  In  the  6th  book, 'be  treats 
of  the  conjunctions  and  oppositions  of  tDe  sun  and  moon^ 
with  tables  for  computing  the  mean  time  when  they  bap- 
pen;  of  the  boundaries  of  solar  and  lunar  eclipses;  of  the 
tables  and  methods  of  computing  the  eclipses  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  with  many  other  particulars.  In  the  seventh 
book,  he  treats  of  the  fixec)  stars ;  and  shews  the  methods 
of  describing  them,  in  their  various  constellations,  on  the 
surface  of  an  artificial  sphere  or  globe :  he  rectifies  the 
places  of  the  stars  to  his  own  time,  aud  shews  how  different 
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tfaose  places  were  IbeD^  from  what  they  bad  been  in  the 
times  of  Timocfajaris,  Hipparchus,  Aristillusy  Calippus,  and 
oihers  :  be  then  lays  down  a  catalogue  of  the  stars  in  eatb 
of  the  northern  constellations,  with  their  latitude,  longi- 
tude, and  magnitudes.  In  the  8th  book,  he  gives  a  lik^ 
catalogue  of  the  stars  in  the  constellations  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  and  in  the  12  isigns  pr  constellations  of.  the 
zodiac.  This  is  the  first  catalogue  of  the  stars  now  extant, 
and  forms  the  most  valuable  part  of  Ptolemy^^  works.  He 
tb^n  treats  of  the  galaxy^  or  mflky-way ;  also  of  the  pla<r 
netary  aspects,  with,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars.  In  the  9  th  book,  he  treats  of  the  order 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  with  the  periodical  revolu- 
tions of  the  five  planets ;  then  he  gives  tables  of  the  mean 
motions^  beginning  with  the  theory  of  Mercury,  and  shew- 
ing its  various  phaenomena  with  respect  to  the  earth.  The 
10th  book  begins  with  the  theory  of  the  planet  Venus, 
treating  of  its  greatest  distance  from  the  sun  ;  of  its  epi- 
cycle, eccentricity,  and  periodical  motions :  it  then  treats 
of  the  same  particulars  in  the  planet  Mars.  The  11th  book 
treats  of  the  same  circumstances  in  the  theoiy  of  the  pla- 
nets Jupiter  and  Saturn.  }t  also  corrects  all  the  planetary 
motions  from  observations  made  from  the  time  of  Nabo* 
nazar  to  his  own.  The  l^th  book  treats  of  the  retrogres- 
sive motion  of  the  several  planets ;  giving  also  tables  of 
their  stations,  and  of  the  greatest  distances  of  Venus  and 
Mercury  from  the  sun.  The  I3tb  book  treats  of  the  se- 
veral hypotheses  of  the  latitude  of  the  five  planets ;  of  the 
greatest  latitude,  or  ihclioalion  of  the  orbits  of  .the  five 
planets,  which  are  computed  and  disposed  in  tables ;  of 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  planeti^,  with  tables  of  them. 
Then  follows  a  conclusion  or  winding  up  of  the  whole  work. 

This  great  work  of  Ptolemy  will  always  be  valuable  on 
account  of  th^  observations  be  gives  of  the  places  of  the 
stars  and  plab^ts  in  former  times^  and  acording  to  ancient 
philosophers  and  astronokners  thlst  were  then  extant ;  -  but 
priocip^lly  on  account  of  the  large  and  curious  catalogue 
of  the  stains, ,  which  being  cQifapsred  with  their  places  at 
present^  we  then<^e  deduce  the  true  quantity  of  their  slow 
progressive  motion  according  to  the  order  of  the  signs,  or 
of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 

Another  great  and  important  work  of  Ptolemy  was,  bis 
'*  Geography,'*  in  7  books ;  in  which,  with  his  usual  saga- 
4:ity,  be  searches  out  and  marks  the  situation  of  placea 
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tcoordiog  to  iStmr  klitudn  and  longitadef ;  aodfae  was  iim 
fimt  that  did  6a  Thoagk  thb  work  jniitt  oeads  laH  finr 
ibofi  of  perfieetioDi'tbraHgii  the  waot  of  iieoetgary:olMefw 
THioMii  yet  it  is  of  consideraUe  mecit,  and  lias  beao  wefy 
useful  to  fldodccn  g«ogcapbefs.  Cellarius  indeed  eospects^ 
and  he  was  a  very  competent  judgje,  that  Ptolemy  did  mat 
Me .  all  the  case  and  apphcacion  which  the  nature  of  hie 
wwk  r^qaited ;  and  fais  reaaon  is,  that  the  anther  deKrera 
himself  with  the  saeM  flaeney  suid  appeaiaaee  of  eertuntf , 
concerning  things  and  placea  at  the  Toaotest  <ttsunce, 
which  it  ^nMs  isiposaible  be  coidd  know  any  thing  of,  that 
he  does  concerning  those  wfaiah  lay  the  nearest  to  bins,  and 
fall  the  most  under  his  cognizance.  Salqaasios  bad  befofe 
siade  some  remarks  to  the  eame  purpose  upon  this  work  of 
Ptolemy.  The  Greek  text  of  this  work  was  first  published 
by  itself  at  Basii  in  15S3«  in  4to ;  afterward,  with  a  Latin 
TcarsioB  and  notes,  by  Gecard  Meroator  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1605  ;  which  last^ition  was  reprinted  at  the  same  place, 
in  16  IS,  folio,  with  neat  geographieid  tables,  by  Bertius. 

Other  woi^  of  Ptolemy,  though  less  oonndemble  than 
diese  two,  are  still  eataat*  As,  **  Libri  tjuataer  de  Jndi- 
ctis  Aatrorum,**  upon  the  first  two  booka  of  which  Cardan 
wrote  a  commentary.  *'  Fractus  Librarum  saorom  ;**  a 
kind  of  snppienent,  to  the  former  work*  <*  Recensio  Chro- 
Bologica  Begum :''  this,  with  anollier  work  of  Ptolemy, 
<<De  Hypothesibosjiaaetarum,^  was  publi:sfaed  in  1620, 
4te,  by  Jolm  Bainbridge,  the  Savilian  professor  of  astro- 
nomy at  Oxford ;  ahd  ^aUger,  Peta?ius,  Dodwell,  and 
the  other  chronological  writers,  have  made  great  use  of  iu 
*^  ApparentiBB  Stellarum  Inerrantinm :"  this  was  published 
at  Paris  by  PetHvius,  with  a  La^n  versi^^n,  1630,  folio  i  but 
from  a  mutilated  copy,  the  dMeotsof  which  haTO  since  been 
supplied  from  a  perfect  one,  wineh  sir  Henry  SarHle  bad 
aomaiunioated  to  archbtsbop  Usher,  by  Fabrlcins,  in  the 
fld  Tolnme  pf  his  **  Kbttdbeea  Gtoca/*  '^  Elementorum 
HarBM>nioorum  llbri  tres  i^  published  in  Greek  *and  Latta, 
with  a  commentary  b;^  Porphyry  the  philosopher,  by  Dn 
Wallis  at  Oxford,  in  IMS,  4to ;  and  afterwards  reprinted 
there,  and  inserted  in*  the  3d  tohime  of  WaUisNf  works,  in 
1699,  folio*  Of  this  wt)rk  I>r.  Burney  has  such  an  opi" 
nion  as  to  say,  that  Ptoiemy  ranks  as  high  amongst  the 
great  writers  of  antiquity  for  his  Harmonics,  or  theory  of 
sound,  as  for  his  Almagest  and  Geography. 

Mi^biUon  exhibits,  in  his  *^  German  Travels,'* .  an  ^gy 
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af  Ptdtmj  lookiof  at  die  stais  tbroogh  a»  optical  tabe } 
ivfaicii  effigy,  be  says,  be  found  in  a  manascript  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  node  by  Conradas  a  monk.  Heneo 
scnne  baye  fancied,  that  the  nse  of  the^  telescope  w«t 
known  .to  Cooridiis.  But  this  is  only  nrntter  of  mere  oon« 
jeotnre,  there  being  no  fads  or  testMnonies,  nor  evefn  pr^ 
babiltties,  to  snpport  such  an  opinion*  It  is  rather  likely 
tbat  the  tabe  was  nothing  more  than  a  plain  open  one; 
employed  to  strengthen  and  defmd  Ae  eye^sight,  wbeil 
looking  at  particular  stars,  by  exclnding  adrentitions  rays 
from  othi^  stars «nd  objects;  a  contri^anoo  which  no  ob* 
server  of  the  heavens  can  ever  be  supposed  to  have  been 
without.^ 

PTOLEMY,  of  Lucca,  an  ecclesiastical  historian  in'fib^ 
fourteenth  century,  was  descended  from  a  noble  family, 
from  •whom  he  derived  the  name  of  ^*  Bar^olomew  Fia^ 
doni,''  but  took  that  of  Ptolemy  when  be  entered  into 
the  order  of  8t.  Dominie.  He  became,  superior  of  the 
monastery  both  at  Lucca  «nd  Florence.  He  was  aftei^ 
wards  selected  by  pope  John  XXIL  as  his  x^onfessor,  and  in 
13 1 8  he  was  maibe  bishop  of  Torcello,  und^r  the  patriarchate 
of  Veaice.  l^is  prelate  died  in  IS 27;  He  was  the  firtft 
of  the  Italians  who  studied  and  wrote  on  chUrch  history. 
His  ^  Anodes''  extend  from  1060  to  1303,  and  vras  pub^ 
Ksbed  at  Lyonirin  1619»  His  largest  work  was  ^<  Historic 
£cc)esia8tic»,'\  in  twenty-four  books,  commencing  with 
tbe  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  brought  down  to  1313. 
This,  after  remaining  long  in  MS.  was  at  length  published 
at  Mihin  in  1727,  1^  Muratori^  in  his  grand  collection',, 
entitled  ^  Rerum  Itaticarum  Seriptores.'*  * 

PUBLIU8  SYRUS,  an  ancient  Latin  author,  who 
jgained  great  ftime  by  his  comic  pieces  eaHed  '*  Mimes,** 
u  supposed  from  bis  name  to  haTO  been  a  Syrian  by  birth. 
JHaving  been  made  a  slave  and  brought  to  Rome  wheo 
young,  he  there  obtained  fats  liberty  by  his  merit;  and 
proved  so  excellent  a  composer .  of  Mimes,  tbtt  the  Ro- 
mans preferred  him  to  the  best  of  their  own  or  the  Greek 
dramatic  writers.  Julius  Ceesar  first  established  his  repu*- 
tation,  and  gave  him  the  prize  of  poetry  against  Laberius, 
who  Was  an  eminent  writer  in  that  style,  and  contended 
vrith  Syrus  for  it.     He  continued  to  flourish  many  years 

>  Fabric  BiM  Gr«e«-*-Ha^oii^  liftUi.  tM.^^mmfs  Hift^f  |fqiic.^&i»i 
Onomatt. 
^  Ctvcy  vol.  IL<«-Oapuk— Morari. 
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under  Augustus.  Cassius  Severus  was  aprofiessed  admirer 
of  faim,  and  the  two  Senecas  speak  of  him  with  the  bigbesfe 
encomiums.  Many  moderns,*  and  particularly  the  Scali- 
gersy  have  launched  out  very  much  in  bis  praise.  Tbey 
say,  he  stripped  Greece  of  all  her  wit,  fine  turns,  and 
agreeable  raillery ;  and  that  bis  <^  Sententiss'^  include  the 
substance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  wisest  philosophers.  These 
^*  Sentences''  were  extracted  from  bis  mimic  pieces  some 
time  under  the  Antonines,  as  the  best  editors  say.  They 
are  generally  printed  with  the  '^  Fables  of  Phaedrus,''  and 
are  subjoined  to  them  by  Dr.  Bentley,  at  the  end  of  bis 
edition  of  "Terence,"'  in  1726,  4to.  There  isalsoase* 
parate  edition  of  them  by  Gruter,  with  copious  notes, 
Leyden,  1708,  8vo.' 

PUFFENDORF  (Samuel),  an  eminent  Gerinan  civilian 
and  historian,  was  bom- in  1631  at  Flash,  a  little  village 
near  Chemnitz,  in  Upper  Saxony,  of  which  village 
iiis  father,  the  descendiBut  of  a  Lutbevan  family,  Eiias 
Puffendorf^  was  minister.  He  discovered  an  early  propen- 
aity  to  letters,  when  at  the  provincial  school  at  Grimm, 
and  at  a  proper  age  was  sent  to  Leipsic,  where  he  was 
aupported  by  the  generosity  of  a  Saxon  nobleman,  who 
was  pleased  with  his  promising  talents,  his  father's  circum- 
stances n9t  being  equal  to  tbeexpence.  His  father  de- 
signed him  for  die  ministry,  and  directed  him  to  apply 
l^imself  to  divinity ;  but  bis  inclination  led  his  thoughts  to 
the  public  law,  which,  in  Germany,  consists  of  the  Know- 
ledge of  the  rights  of  the  empire  over  the  states  and  princes 
of  which  it  is  composed,  and  of  those  of  the  princes,  and 
states  with  respect  to  each  other.  He  considered  this  study 
as  a  proper  method  of  advancing  in  some  of  the  courts  of 
Germany,  where  the  several  princes  who  compose  tb^ 
Germanic  body,  were  accustomed  to  have  no  other  ministers 
.of  state  than  men  of  learning,  whom  they  styled  counsellor;, 
and  whose  principal  study  was  the  public  law  of  Germany. 
As  these  posts  were  not  venal,  and  no  other  recominenda- 
tion  necessary  to  obtain  them  but  real  and  distinguished 
merit,  Puffendorf  resolved  to  qualify  himself  for  the 
honours  to  which  he  aspired.  After  he  had  resided  some 
time  at  Leipsic,  he  left  that  city,  and  went  to  Jena,  where 
he  joined  mathematics  and  the  Cartesian  philosophy  to  the 
study  of  the  law.  He  returned  to  Leipsic  in  1658,  with  a 
view  of  seeking  an  employment  fit  for  him*     One  of  his 

1  VoMiot  cl«  Poet  Ut.i^Fabrlc  Bibl.  UU    . 
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brothers,  named  Isaiah^  who  had  been  ^ome  time  in  the 
service  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  was  afterwards  hir 
chancellor  in  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Werden,  then 
wrote  to  him,  and  adrised  him  not  to  fix  in  bis  own  country, 
but  after  his  example  to  seek  his  fortune  elsewhere.  In 
compliance  with  this  advice,  he  accepted  the  place  of  go- 
vernor to  the  son  of  Mr.  Coyet^  a  Swedish  nobl^n^n,  who 
was  then  ambassador  from  the  king  of  Sweden  at  the  court 
of  Denmark.  For  this  purpose  he  went  to  Copenhagen,  but 
the  war  being  renewed  some  time  after  between  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  he  was  seized  with  the  whole  family  of  the 
ambassador,  who  himself  escaped  in  consequence  of  having 
a  few  days  before  taken  a  tour  into  S.wedein 

During  his  confinement,  whidh  lasted  eight  months,  as 
he  had  no  books,  and  was  allowed  to  see  no  person,  he 
amused  himself  by  meditating  upon  what  he  had  read  in 
Grotius^s  treatise  ^^  De  jure  belli  &  pacis,'*  and  in  the  po- 
litical writings  of  Hobbes,     He  drew  up  a  short  sptem  of 
what  he  thought  best  in  them ;  he  turned  and  developed 
the  subject  in  his  own  way ;  he  treated  of  points  which 
had  not  been  touched  by  those  authors ;  and  he  added  much 
that  was  new.     In  all  this  be  appears  to  have  had  no  other 
object  than  to  divert  himself  in  his  solitude ;  but  two  years 
after,  shewing  his  work  to  a  friend  in  Holland^  where  he 
then  was,  he  was  advised  to  review'  and  publish  it.     It  ap« 
peared  accordingly  at  the  Hague  in  1660,  under  the  title 
of  '' Elementorum  Jurisprudential  Universalis  libri  duo;** 
and  gave  rise  to  his  rikore  celebrated  work  *^  De  jure  na- 
turae &  gentium."    The  elector  Palatine,  Charles  Louis, 
to  whom  he  had  dedicated  the  **  Elements,"  not  only  wrote 
him  immediately  a  letter  of  thanks,  but  invited  him  to  the 
university  of  Heidelberg,  which  he  was  desirous  of  restor- 
ing to  its  former  lustre ;  and  founded  there,  in  hi&  favour, 
a  professorship  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations :  which 
was  the  first  of  that  kind  in  Germany,  though  many  have 
since  been  established  in  imitation  of  it.     The  elector  en- 
gaged him  also  to  allot  some  portion  of  his  time  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  electoral  prince,  his  son.     PufFendorf  re- 
mained at  Heidelberg  till  1670,  when  Charles  XL  king  of 
Sweden,  having  founded  an   university  at  Lunden,  sent 
for  him  to  be  professor  there :  and  thither,  to  the  gr^at 
concern  of  the  elector  Palatine,  he  went  the  same  year, 
and  Was  installed  professor  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations. 
His  reputation  greatly  increased  after  that  time,  both  by 
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Ifae  &me  and  mocrni  of  Us  lectures^  and  by  the  oiany 
valuable  works  tbat  he  poblisbed*  Sooie  years  after,  the 
king  of  Sweden  seat  for  htai  to  Stoekbolm,  and  made  bin 
bis  historiognipber,  and  one  of  his  couttsellors.  lo  1688, 
the  elector  of  Brandenberg  obtained  the  consent  of  tbe 
Uog  of  Sw^en  for  Pnffendorf  to  go  to  Berlin,  in  order  to 
write  tbe  history  of  the  elector  Wfiliam  the  Great;  and 
^raated  bim  tbe  same  titles  of  bistortographer  and  priry-< 
connseUor,  which  be  bad  in  Sweden,  with  a  considerable' 
pension*  Tbe  king  of  Sweden  also  continued  to  give  btoik 
marks  of  bis  fieivour,  and  made  bim  a  baron  in  1 694.  Bat 
he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  tide ;  for  be  died  tbe  same  year,: 
of  a  mortification  in  one  of  his  toes,  occaaiooed  by  catting 
tbe  nail.  He  was  as  moofa  distinguisbed  by  tbe  purity  of 
his  morals,  and  the  rectitude  of  his  conduct,  as  by  the 
sapenority  of  his  talents,  and  ike  celebrity  of  bis  numerous 
writings. 

We  have  already  mentioned  bis  first  wcnrk ;  bis  second 
was,  2.  <<  De  Statu  Germanici  Imperii  liber  unos,"  which 
he  published  in  1667,  under  tbe  name  of  ^  Severini  di 
Moaambano,'*  with  a  dedication  to  bis  brother  Isaac  Puf- 
iendorf,  whom  be  styles  '*  Lsdto  Signor  de  TrezdaoL*' 
Puffiendoff  sent  it  the  year  before  to  bis  brother,  then  am- 
bassador from  the  court  o£  Sweden  to  that  of  France,  in 
order  to  have  it  printed  in  that  kingdom.  His  brother 
offered  it  to  a  bookseller,  who  gave  it  Meseray  to  peruse. 
Mexeray  thought  it  worth  printiag,  yet  refused  his  appro- 
bation, on  account  of  some  passaged  opposite  ta  tbe  inter* 
eats  of  France,  and  of  others  in  which  tbe  priests  and 
monks  were  severely  treated.  Isaac  Pnflbndorf  then  sent 
it  to  Geneva,  where  it  was  printed  in  ISteio.  The  design 
of^e  author  was  to  prove  tlot  Germany  was  afcinddFrer 
poblic,  the  constituent  members  of  which  being  iU^^irapor- 
tioned,  ibrmed  a  monstrous  whole;  Tbe  .book  aadttsidoc* 
trine,  therefore,  met  with  great  opposition ;  it  waa  con-' 
4«nined,  prohibited,  and  seiEed  in  maay  parts  of  Germaoy;' 
Aod  written  ageing  immediately  by  several  learned  civili- 
ans* It  underwent  many  editions,  and  was  translaCbd  into 
many  languages;  and,  among  the  rest,  into  English  by 
Mr.  BobuB,  1696,  in  12mo.  S.  ^  De  Jure  I&turas  & 
Gentium,**  Leyden,  1 672,  4to.  This  is  Puffendorf  s  greate^i 
work  s  and  it  has  met  with  an  universal  approbation.  It  is 
indeed  a  body  of  the  law  of  nature,  well  digested ;  and, 
as  fioise  think,  preferable  to  GrotiusVi  book  <'  I>e  Jura: 
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Beili  &  Pacis/^  siace  the  same  subjects  are  treated  in  a 
Qiore  ex^n^ive  fnapoer,  and  with  greater  order.  It  was. 
translated  into  French  by  Barbeyrac,  wha  wrote  large  notes 
and  an  introductory  discourse,  in  1706;  and  into  £o^isfa^ 
with  Barbeyrac'a  notes,  by  Dr.  Basil  Keonet  and  others^ 
in  17Q&.  The  fourth  and  fifth  edttioo  of  the  English  trans* 
Utioo  have  Mr.  Barbeyrac's  introductory  discourse,  which 
i»  not  ifx  the  three  former.  In  tlie  meauik  time  Puffendorf 
was  obliged  to  defend  this  work  against  several  oenaurera; 
the  n¥)st  enraged .  of  whom  .  was  Nicholas  Beckmaut  fata 
Golteagiie  in  the  univeraity  of  Lunden.  This  writer,  m 
order  to  give  the  greater  weight  to  his  objections^  endea-^ 
yomred  to  draw  the  divinea  into  bia  party,  by  bringing  re«* 
Ugipa  into  the  dispute^  and  accusing  the  author  of  betero* 
de^xy^  His.  design  ia  this  was,  to  exasperate  the  cleig]^ 
of  Swedien  agaiast  PufFendorl;  but  the  aenatocs  of  thvt 
kingdom  prevented  this,  by  enjoining  his  enemies  silence^ 
and  suppressing  Beckman's  book  ..by  the  king-s  authority, 
{t  was  reprmted  at  Giessen ;  and^  being  brovgbt  to  Swe- 
den, was  burned  in  1675  by  the  hands  of  the  execseboner: 
and  Beckman)  the  author,  banished  from  the  king's  do* 
miniojis  for  having  disobeyed  orders,  in  repnhlishtng  it. 
Beckman  now  gave  hia  fury  full  acdpe,  and  not  only  wrote 
irimlently  and  maliciously  against  Puffendor^  bat  likewisw 
Qballenged  him  to  Sght  a  duel:  he  wrote  ta  him  from  Co-» 
peiihaigeii  in  that  atyle^  and  threatened  to*  pursue  him 
wherever  b^  should  go,  in  case  be  did  not  meet  lum  at  the 
place  ap|>oiiaedv  Pniiendorf  took  no  notice  of  the  letter,  bat 
sent  is  to  the  coaaisMpy  of  the  university:  yetthou^tii 
necessary  to  re|riy  to  the  satirical  piecea  of  that  writer, 
Hihielt  he  did  in  severak  pnUieations. .  Niceroa  gives  m 
good  acooent  of  this  cofUrorversy  in  the  ISth  vol.  of  bia 
^^JMemoires." 

Other  works  of  PufFendorf  are  :  4/  *^  De  officio  HooDioia 
^  Civis  justa  legesftnaturalem,*'  1633>  8vo.  This  is  a  very 
cleadT  and  methedioal  abridgemeot  of  bi&  great  work 
<^  De  imre  natuivB  &  genl^uoa.'^  5<.  ^^  Introductioa  to  tbe 
Hiatal^  of  Enrope,"  te82»  Widi  a  Continuatmn,  1686  ; 
and  an  Addition,  1609^  io  Geraaanf  afterwards  tcanslatedi 
into  Latin,  Ereach^  and  Engtiih.  5<  ^*  Gommentacioriim 
de  rebus  Suecieis  libri  xxvi*  ab  expeditione  Gustain  AdoU 
pbi  Regis  in  Germaniam^  xd  aAidlcatiosiem  usque  Cbn». 
tinse,"  1686,  folio.  Puffendorf,  having  read/ the  public 
papers  in  tbe  archives  of  Sweden,  with  a  design  of  writing 
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the  history  of  Charles  GasUTUs,  according  to  orders  re- 
ceived from  Charles  IX^  thought  proper  to  begin  with  that 
of  Gustavus  AdolphuSy  and  to  continue  it  down  to, the  ab- 
dication of  qu^en  Christina:  and  this  he  has  executed  in 
the  presenjt  work,  which  is  very  curious  and  exact.  '6.  **  De 
habitu  Religionis  Cbristianse  ad  vitam  civiiem,'*  1697,  4to. 
In  this  work  an  attempt  is  made  to  settle  4he  just*  bounds 
between  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers.  7.  *^  Jus 
Feciale  Divioum^  siVe  de  consensu  &  dissensu  Protestan- 
tium:  Exercitatio  Posthuns/' 1605, 8vo.  The  author  here 
proposes  a  scheme  for  the  fe-union  of  religions ;  and  it  ap- 
pears from  the  zeal  with  which  he  recommended  the  print* 
ing  of  it  before  his  deat^i,  that  this  was  his  favourite  work. 
8.  '^  De  rebus  gestis  Frederici  Wilelmi  Magni,  fitectoris 
Brandenburgioi  Commentarii,"  1695/ in  2  vols,  folio;  ex- 
tracted frpm  the  archives  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg. 
To  this  a  supplement  was  publiiked  from  his  M£L  by  count 
Hertsberg  in  1783.  iK  *^  De.  rebus  a  Carole  Gustavo 
Sueciae  Rege  gestis  Commentarii/'  1696,  io.3  vols.  foUo; 
He  likewise  published  '^  An  Historical  DiCNicription  of  the 
Politics  of  the  Papal  empire,'^  in  German,  and  some  works 
of  a  smaller  kind,  which,  being  chiefly  polemical,  and 
nothing  more  than  defences  against  en^  and  perscmal 
abusej  sunk  into  oblivion  with  the  attacks  which  occasioned 
them.  His  brojther  Isaiah,  mentioned  above,  was  born  in 
1628,  was  educated  at  L^psic^  where  ke  distinguished 
himself,  and  took  the  degree  of  AL  A.  Afler  various 
changes  of  fortune,  be  uraa  inade  governor  of  the  young 
count  of  Koningsmark,  and  was '  afterwerds  ebaaeelbr  o€ 
the  duchy  of  Bremen.  In  1646  he  was  appointed  ambas- 
sador of  the  king  of  Denmark  to  the  diet  of  Raiishon,  atfd 
died  there  in  1689,  He  |s  Use  author  of  ;»  satiricai  wot%, 
entitled  <^  Anecdotes  of  Sweden^  or  Secret  HiMMy  o^ 
Charles  XL"»  .    '■  t        ,  » 

PULCI  (Luioi),  one  of  die  most  fimwuS'ItailiM  peets, 
was  born  at  Florence,  December d,  148l»  '  Hfe  was  <yf  a 
noble  family,  and*was  the  most  poetical. o€'tlitiee'b#othfei» 
who  all  assiduously  courted  the-  Muses;  His  two  eldet 
brothers,  Bernardo  and  Luea,  appeared  .ar  fioetk  earlier 
than  himself.  The  first  production  of  the  faMly  is  proba- 
bly the  Elegy  of  Bernardo  addressed  to  Loretiko  de** 
Jdedici,  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather  Cosmo.     He  aUo 
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wrote  an  elegy  on  the  untimely  death  of  the  beautiful  Si- 
monetta,  mbtress  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  the  brother  of 
LoffenzOf  which  was  published  at  Florence  in  1494,  though 
written  much  earlier.  He  produced  the  first  Italian  trans- 
lation of  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  which  appears  to  have 
been  finished  about  1 470 ;  and  was  published  in  1481 ;  and 
a  poem  on  the  Passion  of  Christ.  Luca  wrote  a  celebrated 
poem  on  a  tournament  held  at  Florence  in  .which  Lorenzo 
was  victor,  in  1468,  entitled  <' Giostra  di  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici  ;'*  as  Polttian  celebrated  the  success  of  Giulianoy^ 
in  bis  ^<  Giostra  di  Giuliano  de*  Medici/'  It  is  confessed, 
however,  that  the  poem  of  Liica  Puici  derives  its  merit 
rather  from  the  minute  information  it  gives  respecting  the 
exhibition^  than  from  its  poetical  excellence.  He  pro-^ 
duced  also  "  II  Cirifffo  Calvaneo,'*  an  epic  romance,  pro- 
bably the  first  that  appeared  in  Italy,  being  certainly  prior 
to  the  Morgante  of  his  brother,  and  the  Orlando  Intiamo- 
rato  of  Bojardo:  and  the  ^*  Driadeo  d'Amore,*'  a  pastoral 
romance  in  ottceoa  rima.  There  are  also  eighteen  heroic 
epistles  by  him  in^^jsa  nViza,  the  first  from  LucretiaDonati  to 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  the  rest  on  Greek  and  Roman  subjects* 
These  were  printed  in  14S1,  and  do  credit  to  their  author. 
Liiigi  appears,  from  many  circumstances,  to  have  lived 
on  terms  of  the  i^itmost  friendship  with  Lorenzo  de  Medici,^ 
who,  in  bis  poem  entitled  ^^  L?.  Caccia  col  Falcone,**  men- 
tions him  with  great  freedom  and  jocularity.  His  princi- 
pal work  is  the  ^^  Morgante  maggiore,**  an  epic  romance. 
Whether  this  or  the  Orlando  Innatnorato  of  Bojardo  was 
first  written^  has  \^eexi  a  subject  of  doubt.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  Morgante  had  the  priority  in  publication,  having  been 
printed  at  Venice  in  1488,  after  a  Florentine  edition  of 
uncertain  date ;  whereas  Bojardo*s  poem  did  not  appear  till 
1496,  ai!|d,'from  some  of  the  concluding  lines,  appears  not 
to  have  been  finished  in  1494.  The  Morgante  may  there- 
for^ be  justfy,  as  ii  is  generally,  regarded  as  the  proto- 
type 6f  the  Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto.  It  has  been  said 
wiih^ut  foundatiron  that  Ficinus  and  Politian  bad  a  share  in 
thi».qompoaittofi.  It  was  first  written  al  the  particular  re- 
quest of  Luciseitia,  mother  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  but  it 
was  not  finished  till  after  her  death,  which  happened  in 
14H^.  It  is  said  by  Crescimbeni  that  PuIci  was  accustomed 
to  recite  this  poefti  at  the  table  of  Loren^o^  in  the  manner 
.  of  the  ancient  rbapsodists.  This  singular  offspring  of  the 
wayward  genius  of  Pulci  has  been  as  immoderately  com^ 
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mended  by  Us  admiren^  as  it  has  been  i^ireasonably  coo* 
demned  and  degraded  by  its  opponents :  and  while  some 
have  not  scrupled  to  prefer  it  to  the  productions  of  Ariosto 
and  Tasso,  others  have  decried  it  as  vulgar,  absurd,  and 
profane.  Frt>iii  the  solemnity  and  devotion  with  which 
every  canto  is  introduced,  some  have  judged  that  the  au^ 
thor  meant  to  give  a  serious  narrative,  but  the  improba- 
bility of  the  relation,  and  tlie  burlesque  nature  of  the  io* 
cidents,  destroy  all  ideas  of  this  kind.  M«  de  la  Monnaye 
says  that  the  author,  whom  he  conceives  to  have  been  igw 
iiorant  of  rules,  has  confounded  the  comic  and  serious  stjdes; 
and  made  the  giant^  his  hero,  die  a  burlesque,  death,  by. 
the  bite  of  a  sea- crab  in  bis  beel^  iu  the  twentieth  bool^' 
■0  that  in  the  eight  which  remain^  he  is  not  mentioned. 
The  native  simplicity  of  the  narration,  be  adds,  covers  ali 
faults :  end  the  lovers  of  the  Florentine  dialect  still  read  it 
with  delight,  especially  when  they  can  procure  the  edition 
of  Venice^  in  1546  or  15^0,  with  the  explanations  of  bis 
nephew  John  Pulci.  These,  however,  are  no  m<»e  than 
a  glossary  of  a  few  words  subjoined  to  each  «caffta-  There 
are  also  sonnets  by  Luigi  Polci,  published  with  those  of 
Matteo  Franco,  in  which  the  two  authocs  satirize  eack 
other  without  mercy  or  delicacy ;  yet  k  is  suppos«4  that 
they  were  very  good  friends,  and  only  took  these  libesties 
with  each  other  for  the  sake  of  amufing  the  public.  Th^ 
were  published  about  the  fifteenth  century,  entitled  '*  Son-*: 
etti  di  Misere  Msttheo  Franco  et  di  Luigi  Pulei  jocesi  et 
faceti,  cioe  da^ridere."*  No  other  poem  of  this  a^ithor^s 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Roscoe,  who  has  given  the  best  Mc&am 
of  him,  except  ^  La  Beca  di  Dicomano,**  written  in  mi/m* 
tation  and  emulation  of  '<  La  Neneio  d4  Barbeniio^''  by 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and  published  with  it.  It  is  ai  pol^m 
in  the  rustic  style  and  language)  but  instead  of  the  more 
chastised  and  delicate  humour  of  Let^nzo,  the  p6em  ^ 
Pulci,  says  Mr.  Roscoe,  partakes  of  the  ebaracne^  of  his 
Morgaute,  and  wanders  into  the  burlesque  and  esttrava*-* 
gant.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  poet  died  aboiit  1487, 
but  it  was  probably  something  later.  The  exact  time  is 
not  known.  * 

PULLEN,  or  PULLUS  (Robert),  an  English  cardinal 
who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  distinguished  as 
f^  zealous  friend  to  the  interests  of  literature.    lie  is  placed 

*  Roscoc^s  Lorenzo.^-^io^tiene  Hist.  Lit.  d'ltalle. 
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iiy  Fuller  as  a  hattye  of  Oxfordshire,  perhaps  from  his  con- 
nection with  the  University.  In  bis  youth  he  studied  at 
Paris,  and  about  1130  returned  to  England^  where  he 
found  the  university  of  Oxford  ravaged  and  nearly  ruined 
by  the  Danes,  under  the  reign  of  Harold  L  and  by  his 
indefatigable  exertions  contributed  to  its  restoration.  The 
Chronicle  of  Osny  records  him  as  having  begun  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  to  read  the  Scriptures  at  Oxford,  which 
were  grown  obsolete^  and  it  is  supposed  be  cooiiiiented  on 
Aristotle.  Rouse,  the  Warwick  antiquary, ,  mentions  his 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptutesj  probably  about  1134,  about 
which  time  he  bad  a  patron  in  Henry  L  who  had  built  his 
palace  near  the  university.  For  some  years  he  taught  daily 
in  the  schools,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  archdeaconry 
of  Rochester.  After  this  be  returned  to  Paris,  where  be 
filled  the  chur  of  professor  of  divinity.  He  was,  however^ 
recalled  by  bis  metropolitan,  and  the  revenues  of  his  bene« 
fice  sequestered  till  be  obeyed  the  summons.  The  arcb-^ 
deacon  appealed  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  sentence  was 
given  in  his  favour.  The  fame  of  his  learniog  induced 
pope  Innocent  IL  to  invite  bim  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  marks  of  honour  ^  and  in  1144  was 
created  cardinal  by  Celestine  H.  and  afterwards  chancellor 
of  the  Roman  'cburcb,  by  pope  Lucius  II.  He  died  in 
1 150.  He  was  author  of  several  works;  but  the  only  one 
of  them  now  extant  is  his  <<  Sententiarum  Liber,"  which 
was  published  lit  Paris  in  1655.  It  differs  in  some  measure 
from  the  general  character  of  the  times ;  as  he  prefers  the 
simple  authority  of  reason  and  scripture  to  the  testimony 
of  the  fathei's,  or  the  subtlety  of  metaphysics.  * 

PULMANNUS  (THEODbRE),  properly  Poelnlan,  a  Dutch 
commentator  on  the  classics,  was  born  at  Cranenbourg,  in 
the  Dutchy  of  Cleves,  about  1510i  He  was  bred  a  fuller, 
but  by  diligent  a^icatioo  became  an  able  scholar,  critic, 
and  grammarian.  He  principally  applied  himself  to  the 
correction  of  the  Latin  poets  from  ancient  manuscripts,  and 
siip^rintended  some  good  editions  of  them  at  the  press  of 
Plantin.  He  published  in  1551  Arator's  History  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  Latin  hexameters,  with  his  own 
corrections  of  the  text.  •  Virgil,  Lucan,  Juvenal,  Horace^ 
Ausonius,  Claudian,  Terence,  Suetonius,  and  £sop-s  Fa- 
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bIeS|  were  also  edited  by  binirand  the  works  of  St.  Pau«- 
linus.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1580,  at  Sala- 
manca, but  the  cause  which  led  him  so  far  from  home  we 
cannot  assign. ' 

PULTENEY  (Richard),  a  distinguished  botanist  and 
able  physician,  was  bora  at  Loughborough,  Feb.  17,  1730. 
He  first  settled  as  a  surgeon  aud  apothecary  at  Leices- 
ter ;  but  having  been  educated  as  a  Calvinistic  dissenter^ 
the  people  of  that  town,  ^ho  chanced  to  have  different  pre- 
judices, of  course  gave  hitti  but  little  support.  He  strug- 
gled against  pecuniary  difficulties  with  economy,  and 
shielded  bis  peace  of  mind  against  bigotry,  in  himself  or 
others,  by  looking  "  through  nature,  up  to  nature's  God.'* 
His  remarks  and  discoveries  were  communicated  first  to 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  in  1750,  as  well  as  several  sub- 
sequent years ;  apd  be  intermixed  antiquarian  studies  with 
his  other  pursuits.  His  botanical  papery  printed  by  the 
royal  society,  on  the  Sleep  of  Plants,  and  the  Rare  Plants 
of  Leicestershire,  procured  him  the  honour  of  election  into 
that  learned  body  in  1762.  In  1764  he  obtained  a  diplo*^ 
ma  of  doctor  of  physic  from  Edinburgh,  even  without  ac- 
complishing that  period  of  residence,  then  usually  required, 
and  now  indispensable  ;  and  his  thesis  on  the  cinchona  offi" 
cinalis  amply  justified  the  indulgence  of  the  university. 

Soon  afterwards,  Dr.  Pulteney  was  acknowledged  as-  a 
relation  by  the  earl  of  Bath,  who  had  imbibed  a  favourable 
opinion  of  his  talents ;  which  circumstances  induced  him 
to  attach  faimself  to  that  nobleman  as  travelling  physician. 
)Iis  lordship  unfortunately  died  soon  after,  on  which  the 
subject  of  our  memoir,  becoming  at  a  loss  for  a  situation, 
hesitated  whether  to  settle  at  London  or  elsewhere :  but  he 
90on  decided  in  favour  of  Blandford,  in  Dorsetshire,  wh^re 
there  happened  to  be  a  vacancy.  Here  he  continued  in 
great  reputation,  and  extensive  practice,  till  hb  death| 
which  happened  on  the  13th  of  October  1801,  to  the  deep 
regret  of  all  who  knew  him,,  id  the  72d  year  of  bis  age. 
His  disease  was  an  inflammation  in  the  lungs,^  pf  only  a 
week's  duration. 

Dr.  Puiteney  married,  in  1779,  Miss  Elizabeth  Galton, 
of  Blandford,  a  lady  who  bore  him  no  children,  but  whose 
society  and  attainments  contributed  very  essentially  to  his 
happiness^  and  who  has  in  every  respect  proved  herself 
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ivprthy  of  her  aipiable  and  di^tiDguished  husband. '  His  re- 
mains were  interred  at  Langton^  near  Blandford^  a  tabl^ 
to  his  memory  having  been  placed,  by  his  widow^  in  the 
church  of  the  last-mentioned  town.  This  monument  is  de*- 
corated  with  a  sprig  of  the  Pultena^  stipularis,  so  called 
in  honour  of  him  by  the  president  of  the  Litinsean  society ; 
but  in  obedience  to  the  strict  commands  of  the  deceased^ 
the  inscription  is  of  the  simplest  kind. 

As  an  author,  Dr.  Pulteney  was  conspicuously  distin- 
guished by  his  "  General  vievr  of  the  Writings  of  Linnaeus,** 
and  his  "  Sketches  of  the  progress  of  Botany  in  England.** 
The  former,  published  in  1782,  in  one  volume  8vo,  has 
contributed  more  than  any  work,  except  perhaps  the  Tracts 
of  Stillingfleet^  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  Linnasan  knowledge 
in  this  country.  It  proved  a  very  popular  book,  and  a 
new  edition  was  soon  called  for.  This,  however,  did  not 
appear  during  the  author's  life ;  but  has  been  published  by 
his  learned  and  much  valued  friend  Dr.  Maton,  who  has 
prefixed  to  this  handsome  quarto,  portraits  of  Linnaeus  and 
his  biographer,  with  a  life  (rf  the  latter.  A  translation  of 
LinnaBus's  celebrated  manuscript  diary  of  his  own  life  is 
subjoined. 

The  *'  Sketches  of  the  progress  of  Botany,**  making  two 
octavo  volumes,  appeared  in  1790,.  but  did  not  become  so 
popular  as  the  Account  of  Linnseus.  These  volumes,  ne- 
vertheless, abound  with  original  and  valuable  information ; 
nor  is  it  any  reproach  to  the  memory  of  their  intelligent 
author,  that  they  do  liot  contain,  as  he  wf^s  well  aware,  all 
that  might  have  been  collected  on  every  subject.  Their 
most  learned  readers  will  ever  be  more  sensible  of  their 
merits  than  their  defects. 

]>r.  Pulteney  had  been  associated  with  the  Linnasan  so* 
ciety  soon  after  its  first  institution,  and  he  ever  retained  a 
great  attachment  to  that  body,  as  well  as  to  its  founder. 
Several. of  his  papers  appear  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society ;  and  he  gave  a  final  proof  of  his  regard  in  the 
bequest  of  his  valuable  museum  of  natural  history.  He 
stipulated  that  his  collections  should  always  be  kept  se- 
parate from  any  others  which  the  society  might  possess  ; 
and  he  provided  that  it  should  be  at  the  option  of  the 
members,  either  to  keep  this  museum  entire,  or  to  dispose 
of  it,  in  order  to  raise  a  fund,  whose  interest  should  be 
expended  annually  in  a  medal  for  the  best  botanical  paper 
read  before  the  society  in  the  course  of  the  year.     It  was. 
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ivhbout  hesitation  determinedi  that  these  treastires  sbotrl  J 
be  preserved  entire,  as  the  best  and  most  useful  memorial 
of  a  benefactor  to  sciencei  to  whom  a  large  portion  of  tbis 
corporate  body  were  individually  and  strongly  attached^ 
Tew  men  have  enjoyed  more  entirely  the  respect  and  af-* 
fectipn  of  bis  acquaintance  than  Dr.  Pulteney.  An  air  of 
urbanity  and  gaiety  was  diffused  over  his  countenance  and 
mannersi  which  bespoke  the  simplicity,  candour,  and  li- 
berality of  his  mind.  His  ardour  for  srience  vras  un- 
bounded ;  and  as  lively  at  the  close  of  his  life  as  at  tbe 
beginning  of  bis  literary  career.  His  religion  was  unaf- 
fected, and  devoid  of  bigotry  or  intolerance,  the  only  feel- 
ings which  he  contemplated  without  sympathy  or  indul- 
gence. His  conversation,  like  his  morals,  was  spotless ; 
■and  his  cheerfulness  flowed  from  the  never-failing  spring 
of  a  benevolent  and  honest  heart. ' 

PULTENEY  (William),  Earl  of  Bath,  an  eminent 
English  statesman,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family, 
who  took  their  surname  from  a -place  of  that  appellation  in 
Leicestershire.  His  gt^ndfather,  sir  Willism  Pulteney, 
was  member  of  parliament  for  the  city  Of  Westminster,  and 
highly  distinguished  himself  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
'his  manly  and  spirited  eloquence.  Of  bis  filther,  little  is. 
upon  record.  He  was  bom  in  1682,  and  educated  at 
Westminster  sthool  and  Christ-church,  Oxford,  where  his 
talents  and  industry  became  so  conspicuous,  that  dean 
Aldrich  appointed  him  to  make  the  congratulatoiy  speech 
to  queen  Anne,  on  her  visit  to  the  college.  Having  tra- 
velled through  various  parts  of  Europe,  be  retofrhed  to  bis 
native  country  with  a  mind  highly  improved,  and  ^atne 
into  parliament  for  tbe  borough  of  Heydon  in  Yorkshire, 
by  the  interest  of  Mr.  Guy,  his  protector  and  great  bene- 
factor, who  left  him  40,000/.  and  an  estate  of  5002:  a  year. 

Being  descended  from  a  whig  family,  and  educatedfn 
tevolution-principles,  he  warmty  espoused  that  pai^y,  arid 
-during  the  whole  reign  of  queen  Anne  opposed  the  mea- 
sures of  the  tories.  His  first  speech  was  in  support  of  the 
•place-bill.  He  had  formed  a  notion,  that  no  young  mein- 
ber  ought  to  press  into  public  notice  with  too  much  for- 
wardness, and  fatigue  the  House  with  lolig  orations,  tintil 
-he  had  acquired  the  habit  of  order  and  precision.  He  was 
often  heard  to  declare,  that  hardly  any  person  ever  became 
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a  gdod  orator^  viho  began  with  ina](ing  a  set  speech.  He 
oonc^ived  that  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  shoula  : 
impel  them  to  the  delivery  of  sentiment^,,  which  should 
derive  their  tenor  and  applicatiuq  from  the  course  of  the  ^ 
debatie,  and  not  be  the  result  of  previous  sti^dy  or  inva** 
riable  arrangement.  These  rules  are  generally  good,  but 
weican  recollect  at  least  one  spieudid  exception.  On  the 
prosecution  of  Dr.  3acheverel,  Mr«  PulteHn^^y  distinguished 
himself  in  the  House  of  Commoai,  in  defeoce  Qf  the  revo- 
lution, againft  the  doctf  ines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-^ 
resistance.  When  tlie  tories  came  into  power,  in  171C, 
be  was  so  obnoxious  to.  them,  that  his  uucle,  John  Pul- 
teney,  was  removed  from  the  bp^rd  pf  trade.  Ije  nqt  only 
took  a  principal  share  in  the  debates  of  the  four  last  years 
of  queen  A>^<^  while  the  whigs  were  iqi  opposition,  ^ut 
was  also  admitted  into  the  most  iogiport^nt  secrets  of  his 
party,  at  that  critical  time,  when  the  suci^ession  of  the 
Hanover  family  being  supposed  to  be  in  danger,  its  friends 
engaged  in  very  bold  enterprises  to  secure  it.  He  was  a 
liberal  subscriber  to  a  very  unprofitable  and  hazardous  loan, 
then  secretly  negpciated  by  the  whig  party,  for  the  use  of 
theemperon,  to  encourage  him  to  refuse  co-operating  with 
the-tory  administration  in  making  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 

On  the  prosecution  of  Walpole  for  high  breach  of  trust 
axid  corruption,  Pulteney  warmly  vindicated  his  friend,  for 
such  he  then  was;  and,  on  bis  commitment  to  th^  Tower, 
was  amongst  those  who  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  prisoner, 
whom  he,  with  the  rest  of  the  whigs,  cousidered  as  a  mar- 
tjr  to  their,  cause*  He  adso  engaged  with  Walpole  in 
defending  the  whig  administration,  and  wrote  the.  ironical 
dedication  to.  the  eaH  of  0)^ford,  prefixed  to  Walpole's 
account  of  ihe  pariiaimeut.  On  tha  accepision  of  George  I* 
Mn  Pulteney  wasappoint^  privy-tcouqsellor  and  secretary  \ 
at  war,  in  o^o^itipn  to  the  inclination  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  who,,  as  comm^inder  in  chief,  thought. him- 
self entitled  to  recpmmea4  to  that  post.  He  was  chosen  a 
m^nber  x>f  the  committee  of  secrecy,  nominated,  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  examine  and  report  the  substance  of 
the  papers  relating  to  the  negociation  for  peaces  and  on 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  171 5,  he  moved  for  the 
impeachment  of  lord  Widrington,  and  opposed  the  motion 
to  address  the  king  for  a  proclamation,  offering  a  general 
pardon  to  all  who  were  in  arms  in  Scotland,  who  should  lay 
down  their  anna  within  a  certain  time. 
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He  was  at  this  period  %p  nmch  connected  with  Stanhopa 
and  Walpolei  that,  in  allusion  to  the  triple  alliance  between- 
Great  Britain,  France^  and  Holland,  which  was  then  ne|;o- 
elating  hy  general  Stanhope,  secretary  of  state,  they  ^were 
called  the  three  ^*  grand  allies  ;*V  and  a  proverbial  saying 
was  current,  <^Are  yon  come  into  the  triple  alliance?** 
Bat  when  Stanhope*  and  Walpole  took  different  sides,  on 
the  schism  betweeti'  the  whigs,  when  Townsend  was  dis- 
missed and* Walpole  resigned,  Pulteney  followed  his  friend's 
example,  and  gave  up  his  place  of  secretary  at  war.  When 
Walpde  made  a  reconciliation  between  the  king  and  the 
prince  of  Wales,  and  negociated  with  Sunderland  to  form 
a  new  administration,  in  whioh  he  and  lord  Townsmid  bore 
the  most  conspicuous  part,  then  were  first  sown  those  seeds 
of  disgust  and  discontent  which  afterwards  burst  forth* 
The  causes  of  this  ^oofortunate  misunderstanding  may  be 
traced  frbm  the  authority  of  the  parties  themselves,  or 
their  particular  friends*  Pulteney  was  offended  because 
Walpole  had  negociated  with  the  prince  of  Wales  and 
Sunderland,  without  communicating  the-  progress  to  him, 
although  he  had  told  it  to  Mr.  Edgcumbe,  who  indiscreetly 
gave  a  daily  account  to  Pulteney.  Another  cause  of  dis- 
gust was,  that  Pblteney,  who  bad  hitherto  invariably  proved 
His  attachment  to  Townsend  and  Walpole,  expected  to 
receive  some  important  employment,  whereas  he  was  only 
offered  a  peerage ;  and,  when  he  declined  it,  more>  than 
two  years  elapsed  before  any  farther  overtures  were  made; 
and  though  Pulteney,  at  length,  solicited  and  obtained 
the  office  of  cofferer  of  the  household,  he  deemed  that 
pitfce  far  below  his  just  expectations.  Although,  there^ 
fore,  he  continued  to  support  the  measures  of  administna* 
tion  for  some  time,  the  disdainful  maooer  in  which,  he 
conceived  he  had  been  treated  by  Walpole  had  made  too 
deep  an  impression  on  his  mind  to  be  eradicated.  FindiD|p 
that  he  did  not  possess  the  full  confidence  of  administra-* 
tion,  or  disapproving  those  measures  which  tended,  ia  bir 
opinion,  to  raise  the  power  of  Fralnce  on  the  ruins  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  which,  in  his*  opinion,  sacrificed  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain  to  those  cH  Hanover,  topics  on 
which  he  afterwards  expatiated  with  great  energy  and  un- 
usual eloquence  in  parliament,  he  became  more  and  mosre 
estranged  from  his  former  friends,  and  expressed  his  dis- 
approbation of  their  measures  both  in  public  and  private. 
At  length  bis  dissontent  arrived  at  so  great  a  height,-  that 
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he  deelared  his  jresbiution  of  attacking  the  mimater  in 
parliament. 

Walpole  perceived,  bis  ^ror,  in  disgusting  so  able  an 
associate ;  and,  with  a  view  to  prevent  iiis  oppoaition  to 
the  payment  of  the  king's  debts,  hinled  to^Jbifp^  in.  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  at  the  removal  of  either  of  thft 
secretaries'  of  states  the  ministers,  designed  him ^f or  ibd 
vacant  employment.    To  this  proposal.  PuUeney  made  mf 
answer,  'but  bowed  and  smile3,  to  let  btm..kQtfw  he.undect 
stood  his  meaning.     He  now  .oaane  forward  as  the  ^veal 
opposer  of  government ;  and  bis  firsb  exertioOi  on:  the  side 
of  the  minority,  was  on  the  aobjectof  the  civHlist^.  then 
in  arrears.     For  this  he  was  sooa  afterwards  diaoussed  frdni 
bis  place  of  cofferer  of  the  household,  and  began  a  sytftema*^ 
tic  oppoaition  to  the'  nsinister ;  in  which  be  proved  himself 
so  formidable,  that  Walpole  agaisi  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
him ;  and  about  the  time  of  Towusesd's  resignation,  queen 
Caroline  offered  him  a  peerage,  together  wili>  the  post  o( 
secretary  of  state  fos  foreign  affairs;  but  he^declacedhili 
fixed  resolatioa  never  again  to  set  with  Ar  Robert  WaU 
pole.     The.  most  violent  alterciations  now  passed  in  Jbhe 
House  of  Commons  between  them :  their  beat  against  each 
other. seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  to  their  fo^'mer 
intimacy,  and  neidier  was  deficient  in  sarcastic  allusions, 
violent  accusations,    and  virulcmt  invectives.      For  these 
die  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  parliamentary  history 
of  the  times,  or  to  the  excdlent  Life  d  Walpole,  by 
Mr.  Coxe,  to  wbicb  the  present  article  is  almost  solely 
indebted. 

Pulteney  placed  himself  ab  the  bead  of  the  discontented 
wfaigs;  and,  in  eonjunotion  with  Bolingbroke,  his  ancient 
antagonist,  he  became  the  p^ncipal  supporter  of  the 
^^  Craftsman ;''  to  which  paper  he  gftve  nhaoy  essays,  and 
ftirmshied  bints  mid  observations.  The  controversy  in 
I7S1,  which  passed  between  Pukeney  and  Walpole's 
frieni^  and  pamphleteers,  widened  the.  breach,  and  ren* 
dered  it  irreparable.  The  "  Craftsmati"  was  full  of  invec- 
tives against  Walpol^  and  the  measures  of  .bis  administra- 
tion..  Ja  answer  to  this  paper,  a  pamphlet  was  published 
under  the  title  o£  ^^  Sedition  Jind  Defamation  displayed,'* 
which  contained  a  scurrilous  abuse  of  Pulteney  and  &oling« 
broke.  Puiteney's .  opposition  is  here  wholly  attributed^ 
and  surely  not  very  unjustly,  to  disappointed  ambition  and 
personal  pique.    In  answer  to  thb  pamphlet,  which  Vixh 
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teney  supposed  to  be  written  by  lord  Herwy,  the  greet' 
friend  and  supporter  of  sir  Kobert  Walpole,  be  wrote  *^  A 
proper  reply  to  a  late  scurrilous  libel,  &c.  by  Caleb  D^An- 
▼ers,  of  Gray's  Inn,  esq.  ;**  and  introduoed  a  cbaracter  of 
sir  Kobeit,  which  does  not  yield  in  sottrriltty  or  ndsrepve* 
senti^tion  to  that  of  Ptilteaey>  given  in  ^<  Sedition  and  De- 
famation displayed."  .  The  author  also  treated  lord  Her*^ 
▼ey  (Pope's  lord  Hervey)  with  such  cootenpt  and  ridicule, 
in  allusion  to  bis  effeminate  appearance,  as  a  species  of 
half  man  and  half  wocnao,  that  his  lordship  was  highly 
offended:- a  duel  ensued,  aud  Pokeney  aUghily  wounded 
his  antagonist  Pultepey  aftievwards  acknowledged  his  mis^ 
take,  when  be  found  that  the  pamphlet  was  not  written  by 
lord  Hervey,  but  appears  to  har^  made  » similar  mistake, 
in  ascribing  it  to  Walpole*;  for  it  was  the  production  of  sir 
William  Yonge,  secretary  at  war. 

The^^Craftsmso''  involved  Pulteaey  in  other  ooutaro^r 
Tersiesi  in  one  of  which  he  wrote  his  famous  pamphlet, 
entitled  ^<  An  Answer  to  one  part  of  a  Ute  infamous'  libel, 
intituled  'Remarks  on  the  Craftsman's' vdndioation  of  bis 
two  honourable  patrons,'  in  which  the  character  and  con^ 
duct  of  Mr.  P.  is  fully  vindicated."  la  this  Mr.  Pnkeney 
was  so  irritated,  as  to  disclose  some  secret  eonversation 
with  Walpole,  and  some  contemptuous  expresmns  which 
that  statesman  uttered  against  the  king,  when  prince  of 
Wales;  but  this,  instead  of  producing  the  effect  wfaidi 
Pulteney  probably  expected,  only  raised  his  majesty's 
Tcsentment  higher  against  bimaslf.  Franklin,  the  primer 
of  the  pamphlet,  was  arrested  ;'P»Ueney's  name  was  struck 
out  of  tlie  list  of  privy^connseUors,  and  be  was  put  oot  of 
all  commissions  of  the  peace ;  measures  wbtch  tended  to 
render  the  breach  irrefiarablei  'while  they  added,  oonaickr-^ 
able  popularity  to  PulteMgr «  it  was  some,  lime  after  this 
that  be  made  that  celebrated  speech,  in.whtefehe  compared 
the  ministry  to  an  empiric,  and  .tfaek:onstitution  of  £ag- 
knd  to  his  patient*  ^^  This  pietender  in  physic^"  said  be, 
<*  being  consulted,  tells,  the  distempered  person,  there 
were  but  two  orthree.  ways  of  treating  /hia.disease,  and  be 
was  afiaid  that  none  of  them  would  succeed.  A  vomit 
might  tbfow  him' into  convulsions,  that,  would  occasion 
immediate  death :  a  purge  might  bring  on  a  diarrhoea,  that 
would  carry  him  off  in  a  short  time:  and  he  had  been 
already  bled  so  much,  and  so  often,  that  be  could  bear,  it 
no  IpugeF.    The  Hnfortunate  patient,  shocked  af  this  de^l^-s 
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rtlkm,  repKes,  Sir,  you  have  alway^t  pretended  to  be  a 
regular  doctor,  but  I  now  find  you  are  an  errant  quack : 
I  had  an  excellent  constitution  when  I  first  fell  into  your 
hands,  but  you  have  quite  destroyed  it ;  and  now,  I  find^ 
I  have  no  other  chance  for  saving  my  life^  but  by  calling 
for  the  help  of  some  regular  physician.^* 

In  this  manner  he  continued  inflexibly  sevtee,  attacking 
the  measures  of  the  minister  with  a  degi'ee  of  eloquence 
and  sarcasm  that  worsted  enrery  antagonist ;  and  .sir  Robert 
was  often  heard  \o  say,  that  he  dreaded  his  tongue  niore 
than  another  man^s  sword.  'In  1738,  when  opposition  ran 
so  high,  that  several  members  openly  left  the  House,  as 
finding  that  party,  and  not  reason,  carried  it  in  every 
motion,  Pulteney  thought  proper  to  vindicaite  the  extraor- 
dinary step  which  they  bad  taken;  and^'^heua  motion 
was  made  for  removing  sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  warmly 
supported  it.  What  a  single  session  could  not  effect,  was 
at  length  brought  about  by  time ;  and,  in  1741^  when  sir 
Robert  found  his  place  of  prime  minister  n^  longer  tenable, 
be  wisely  resigned  all  his  employments,  and  was  created 
earl  of  Orford.     His  opposers  also  were  assured  of  being 

Erovided  for;  and,  among  other  promotions,  Pulteney 
imself  was  sworn  of  the  privy-counoil,  and  soon  after- 
wards created  earl  of  Bath.  He  had  long  lived  in  the  very 
focus  of  popularity,  and  was  respected  as  the  chief  btsU 
wark  against  the  encroachments  of  the  crown ;  but,  from 
the  moment  he  accepted  a  title,  all  his  favour  with  the 
people  was  ^t  an  end,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
contemning  that  applause  whibh  he  no  longer  could  secure. 
What  can  be  ^aid  in  his  favour  has.  been  candidly  stated  by 
the  biographer  of  hia  great  antagonist.  Dying  without 
issue,  June  8,  1764,  his  title  became  extinct ;  and  his  only 
son,  having  died  some  time  before  in  Portugal,  the  pater- 
nal estate  devolved  to  bis  brother,  the  late  lieutenant- 
mneral  Pulteney.  Besides  the  great  part  he  bore  in  '^  The 
Craftsman,'*  he  was  the  author  of  many  political  pam- 
phlets; in  the  drawing  up  and  composing  of  which  no  man 
of  hisi  tiine  was  supposed  to  exceed  him.  Lord  Orford, 
who  has  introduced  him  among  his  Royal  and  Noble  Au- 
thors, ss^ys,  that  his  writings  will  be  better  known  hy  his 
name,  than  his  name  will  be  by  his  writings,  though  his 
prose  had  much  effect,  and  his  verses  (for  he  was  a  poet) 
were  easy  and  graoefoL  **  Both  were  occasional,  and  not 
dedicated  to  the  love  of  fame.    Good-Humour,   and  the 
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0pirit  of  sodety^  dictated  his  poetry :  ambition  and  acri- 
j&ony  bis  political  writings.    The  latter  made  Pope  say. 

How  many  Martiab  were  in  Pulf  ney  lost ! 

^Tliat  loss,  however,  was  amply  compensated  to  the 
world  by  the  odes  to,  which  lord  Bathes  political  conduct 
gave  birth.  The  pen  of  sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams 
inflicted  deeper  wounds  in  three  months  on  this  lord,  than 
a  series  of  Craftsmen,  aided  by  lord  Bolingbroke  for  several 
years,  could  imprint  on  sir  Robert  Walpole.  The  latter 
lost  his  power,  but  lived  to  see  justice  done  to  his  cha- 
racter. His  rival  acquired  no  power,  but — died  very  rich." 
Allowance  must  here  be  made  for  lord  Orford's  partiality 
to  bis  father.  Lord  Bath  had  better  attributes  than  the 
sole  one  of  dying  rich.  His  character  is  given  with  more 
truth,  as  well  as  favour,  in  the  lives  of  the  bishops  Pearce 
and  Newton,  He  was  generous  and  affectionate.  Of  all 
bis  misfortunes,  none  touched  him  so  nearly  as  the  death 
of  his  son,  the  hopes  of  his  family,  now  extinct.* 

PULZONE  (SciPiO),  of  Gaeta,  born  in  1550,  was 
educated  in  the  school  of  del  Conte.  Though  he  died 
young,  he  left  a  great  name  for  excellence  in  portrait- 
painting.  '  He  made  numbers  for  the  popes  and  the  nobi- 
lity of  his  time,  with  a  power  which  acquired  him  the  natne 
of  the  Roman  Vandyck  :  but  he  is  more  elaborate,  or  what 
the  Italians  call  Meccato,'  and  preluded  to  the  style  of 
Seybolt  in  the  extreme  finish  of  hair,  and  the  representa- 
tion of  windows  and  other  objects  in  the  pupil  of  the  eyes. 
His  historic  subjects  partake  of  the  same  minute  attention  : 
such  is  his  Crucifix  in  the  Vallicella,  and  the  Assumption 
in  St.  Silvestro,  on  Monte  Cavallo;  a  work  of  correct 
design,  graceful  tints,  and  sweet  effect.  The  Borghese 
palace,  and  the  gallery  at  Florence,  possess  two  paintings 
of  his.  His  cabinet  pictures  are  as  scarce  as  precious.  He 
died  in  1588,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  * 

PURBACH  (George),  a  very  eminent  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  was  born  at  Purbach,  a  town  upon  the 
confines  of  Bavaria  and  Austria,  in  1423,  and  educated  at 
Vienna.  He  afterwards  visited  the  most  celebrated  uni- 
versities in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy;  and  found  a 
particular  friend  and  patron  in  cardinal  Cusa,  at  Rome. 
Returning  to  Vienna,  he  was  appointed  mathematical  pro- 

1  Coxe's  Life  of  Walpole.— Lord  Orford's  Workt ,  toI.  L— Swift'g  Works  ^  mo 
Index — Chesterfield '8  Life  and  Letters. — Nichols's  Poems. 
^  PiIkingtOD>  by  Faseli. 
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fessor,  in  which  office  he  continued  till  his  death,  which 
happened  in  146 1,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age  only,  to  the 
great  loss  of  the  learned  world. 

Purbach  composed  a  great  number  of  pieces  upon  ma* 
themacical  and  astronomical  subjects,  and  hi^^  fame  brought 
many  students  to  Vienna ;  and,  among  them,  the  celebrated 
Regiomontanus,  between  whom  afid  Purbach  there  sub« 
sisted  the  strictest  friendship  and  union  of  studies  till  the 
death  of  the  latter.  These  two  laboured  together  to. 
improve  every  branch  of  learning,  by  all  the  means  in  their 
power,  though  astronomy  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite 
of  both;  and  bad  not  the  immature  death  of  Purbach  pre-* 
vented  his  further  pursuits,  there  is  uo  doubt  but  that,  bjr 
their  joint  industry,  astronomy  would  have  been  carried  to 
very  great  perfection.  That  this  is  not  merely  surmise, 
may  be  learnt  from  those  improvements  which  Purbach 
actually  did  make,  to  render  the  study  of  it  more  easy 
and  practicable.  .  His  first  essay  was,  to  amend  the  Latia 
translation  of  Ptolemy's  Almagest,  which  had  bean  made 
from  the  Arabic  version  :  this  he  did,  not  by  the  help  of 
the  Greek  text,  for  he  was  unacquainted  with  tlxat  languagOf 
but  by  drawing  the  most  probable  conjectures  fnom  a  strict 
attention  to  the  sense  of  the  author. 

He  then  proceeded  to  other  works,  and  among  them, 
be  wrote  a  tract,  which  he  entitled  '^  An  Introduction  to 
Arithmetic ;''  then  a  treatise  on  ^^  Gnomonics,  or  DialUng,** 
with  tables  suited  to  the  difference  of  climates  or  lati«* 
tudes^  likewise  a  small  tract  concerning  the  *^  Altitudes  of 
the  Sun,"  with  a  table ;  also,  ^^Astrolabic  Canons,"  with 
a  table  of  the  parallels,  proportioned  to  every  degree  of 
the  equinoctial.  After  this  he  constructed  Solid  Spheres, 
or  Celestial  Globes,  and  composed  a  new  tablet  of  fixed 
stars,  adding  the  longitude  by  which  every  star,  since  the 
time  of  Ptolemy,  had  increased.  He  likewise  invented 
various  other  instruments,  among  which  was  the  gnomon, 
or  geometrical  square,  with  canons  and  a  table  for  the  use 
of  it. 

'  He  npt  only  collected  the  various  tables  of  the  primum 
mobile,  but  added  new  ones.  He  made  very  great  im** 
proveraents  in  trigonometry,  and  by  introducing  the  table 
of  sines,  by  a  decimal  division  of  the  radius,  he  quite 
changed  the  appearance  of  that  science ;  he  supposed  the 
radius  to  be  divided  into  600,000  equal  parts,  and  computed 
the  sines  of  the  arcs,  for  every  ten  minutes,  in  such  equal 
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parU  of  the  radius,  by  the  decimal  notation,  inatead  of  the 
duodecimal  one  delivered  by  the  Greeks*  and  preserved 
even  by  the  Arabians  till  our  author's  time;  a  project 
which  was  completed  by  his  friend  Reeiomontanus,  who 
computed  the  sines  to  every  auaute  of  the  quadrant,  in 
1,000,000th  parts  of  tbe  radius. 

Having  prepared  tbe  tables  of  tbe  fixed  stars,  be  next 
undertook  to  reform  those  of  tbe  planets,  and  constructed 
some  entirely  new  wes.  '  Having  finished  his  tables,  be 
wrote  a  kind  of  perpetual  almanack,  but  chiefiy  for  the 
Dioon^  answering  to  the  periods  of  Meton  and  Calippus ; 
also  an  almanack  for  tbe  planets,  or,  as  Regiomontanus 
afterwards  caliled  it,  an  Ephemeris,  for  many  years.  But 
observing  there  were  some  planets  in  tbe  heavens  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  places  where  tbey  were  described  to  be 
in  tbe  tables,  particularly  the  sun  and  moon  (the  eclipses 
of  which  were  observed  frequently  to  happen  very  difft^rent 
from  tbe  times  pvedicted),  be  applied  himself  to  construct 
new  tables,  particularly  adapted  to  eclipses ;  which  were 
long  after  famous  for  their  exactness.  To  the  same  time 
may  be  referred  his  finishing  that  celebrated  work,  entitled 
'^  A  New  Theory  of  tbe  Planets,''  which  Regiomontanus 
afterwards  published,  the  first  of  all  tbe  works  executed  at 
bis  new  printing-house.'  , 

PURCELL  (Henry),  an  eminent  musician,  was  son  of 
lienry  Purcell,  and  nephew  of  Thomas  Purcell,  both  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Royal  Chapel  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL 
and  bom  in  1658.  Who  his  first  instructors  were  is  not 
clearly  ascertained,  as  he  was  only  six  years  old  when  his 
father  died ;  but  tbe  inscription  on  Blow's  monument,  iu 
which  Blow  is  called  bis  master,  gives  at  iea^t  room  to  sup- 
pose that  Purcell,  upon  quitung  th^  chapeL  might,  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  bis  studies,  becon^  the  pupil 
of  Blow.  Dr.  Burneyjs  inclined  to  thinic  that  he  might 
have  been  qualified  for  a  chorister  hy  Capt«  Cook*  How* 
ever  this  be,  Purcell.shooe  early  in  the  scieiy^e  of  musical 
composition  ;  and  was  able, to  write  correct  harmony  atau 
age  when  to  perform  choral  service  is  all  that  can  be  ex- 
pected«  In  1676,  he  was  appointed  organist  of  Westoun- 
ater,  though  thea  but  eighteen;  and,  in  1682,  became 
one  of  the  organists  of  the  chapel  royal. 
V  In  1683,  be  published  twelve  sonatas  for  two  violins,  and 
a  bass  for  the  organ  and  harpsichord  ;  in  tbe  preface  to 

1  Morert..*Hutton'i  Diet. — Tboia$en's  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Society. 
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which  be  tells  us,  that  ^^  be  has  faithfully  endeavoured  a 
just  imitation  of  the  most  famed  Italian  masters,  principally 
to  bring  the  seriousness  and  gravity  of  that  sort  of  music 
into  vogue  and  reputation  among  our  cduutrymen^  whose 
humour  it  is  time  now  should  begin  to  loath  tb6  levity  and 
balladry  of  out  neighbours.^'  from  the  stru<nare  of  these 
compositiobs  of  Purcfell,  it  is  not  improbable  that  tbeso- 
natas  of  Ba^sani,  and  perhaps  oth^r  Italians^  wer&  the  mo* 
dels  after  which  he  formed  them ;  for  as  to'Corelli,  it  is  not 
clear  that  any  thing  of  his  had  been  seen  so  early  as  VBS'S^ 
Before  the  work  is  a  very  fine  print  of  the  author^  his  age 
twenty-four,  without  the  -nanle  of  either-  paiater  or  en- 
graver, but  so  tittle  like  that  prefixed  t^  the  *'  Orpfaeua 
Britannicus,'*  after  a  painting  of  CtDstermtstti^  at  thirty- 
seven,  that  they  hardly  seem  to  be  repnesentftiioKis  of  the 
saute  person. 

As  Purcell  had  received  his  education  in  the  school  of  a 
choir,  the  natural  bent  of  bis  studies  was  towards  ohmrch 
music.  Services,  however,  he  seemed  to*  neglect,  «fid  to 
addict  himself  to  the  composition  of  Anthems^-  An  anthem 
of  his,  <*  Blessed  are  they  that  fear  the  Lord,*^  was  com- 
posed on  a  very  extraordinary  occasion.  Upon  the  preg* 
nanpy  of  James  the  Second's  queen,  supposed  or  real,  in 
1687,  proclamation  was  issued  for  a  thanksgiving;  and 
Purcell,  being  one  of  the  oiganists  of  the  Chapel  Royal, 
was  commanded  to  compose  the  anthem.  The  anthem, 
'^  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,^'  was  likewise 
owing  to  a  singular  accident.  It  was  composed  at  the  re^ 
quest  of  Mr.  Gostling,  snbdean  of  St.  PauPs,  who,  being 
often  in  musical  parties  with  the  king  and  the  duke  of 
York,  was  with  them  at  sea  when  they  were  in  great  danger 
of  being  cast  away,  but  providentially  escaped. 

Amonof  the  *♦  Letters  of  Tota  Brown  from  the  Dead  to  the 
Living,"  is  one  from  Dr.  Blow  to  Henry  Purcell,  in  whi<ih 
it  is  humourously  observed,  that  persons  of  their  profession 
are  subject  to  aa  equal  attraction  from  the  church  and 
-the  play4ikHi9e ;  and  are  therefore  in  a  situation  resembling 
that  of  Mahomet's  tomb,  which  is  s^id  to  be  suspended 
between  heaven  and  earthi     This  remark  so  truly  applies  to 
Purcell,  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  his  particular  si- 
tuation gave  occasion  to  it ;  for  he  was  scarcely  known  to 
.the  world,  before  he  became,  in  the  exercise  of  his  caltipg, 
so    equally  divided   between   both    the  church  and    the 
theatre,  that  neither  could  properly  call  him  her  own.     In 
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a  pamphlet  entitled  **  Rosciat  Anglicanus^  or  a«  Historical 
View  of  the  Stage/'  writteD  by  Downes  the  prompter,  and 
published  in  1 70H,  we  have  an  account  of  several  plays  and 
entertainments,  the  music  of  which  is  by  that  writer  said  to 
have  been  composed  by  PorcelL 

In  1691^  the  opera  of  *<  Dioclesian'^  was  published  by 
Purcelt,  with  a  dedication  to  Charles  doke  of  Somerset^  in 
which  he  observes,  that  ^'  music  is  yet  but  in  its  nonage,  a 
forward  child,  which  gives  hopes  of  what  be  may  be  here* 
after  in  England,  when  the  masters  of  it  shall  find  more  en^ 
couragement ;  and  that  it  is  now  learning  Italian,  which  is 
its  best  master,  and  studying  a  little  of  the  French  air  te 
give  it  somewhat  more  of  gaiety  and  fashion/'  The  unli«> 
niited  powers,  says  Dr.  Buriiey,  of  this  musician^s  geniua 
embraced  every  species  of  composition  that  was  thes 
known,  with  equal  felicity.  In  writing  for  the  church* 
whether  he  adhered  to  the  elalxHtite  and  learned  style  of 
^is  great  predecessors  Taliis,  Bird,  and  Gibbons*  in  which 
no  instrument  is  employed  but  the  organ,  and  the  several 
parts  are  constantly  moving  in  fugue,  imitation*  (»r  plain 
counterpoint ;  or,  giving  way  to  feeling  and  imagiaation** 
adopted  the  new  and  more  expressive  style  of  which  he  ^as 
himself-one  of  the  principal  inventors,  accompanying  the 
Toice-parts  with  instruments,  to  enriob  the  harmony,  and 
enforce  the  melody  and  meaning  of  the  words,*  he  mani- 
fested equal  abilities  and  resources.  In  compositiona  for 
the  theatre^  though  the  colouring  and  effiacts  of  an  or- 
chestra were  then  but  little  known,  yet  as  be  employed 
them  more  than  his  predecessors,  and  ga^e  to  the  voice.' a 
mebdy  more  interesting  and  impassioned  than,  daring  the 
seventeenth  century,  had  been  heard  in  this  country,  cfr 
perhaps  in  Italy  itself,  heaoon  became  the  darling  and  de^ 
light  of  the  nation.  And  in  the  several  piecea  of  chamber 
music  which  he  attempted,  whether  sonatas  for  instromenta* 
or  odes-,  cantatas,  songs,  ballads*  and  catches,  for  ^th^ 
Toicet,  he  so  far  surpassed  whatever  our  country  had  proi* 
duced  or  imported  before,  that  all  other  musical  produo* 
tions  seem  to  have  been  instantly  consigned  to  contempt  or 
oblivion. 

It  has  been  extremely  unfortunate,  says  the  same  au« 
thor,  for  our  national  taste  sind  our  national  honour*  that 
Orlando  Gibbons,  Pelham  Humphrey,  and  Henry  Purcell* 
our  three,  best  composers  during  the  seventeenth  century* 
were  not  blest  with  sufficient  longevity  for  their  genius  to 
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expand  in  all  its  branches^  or  to  form  a  school,  which  would 
hare  enabled  us  to  proceed  in  the  cultivi^tioD  of  musia 
vrithout  foreign  assistance.     Orlando  Gibbons  died  1625, 
at  forty^four.     Pelham  Homphrey  died  1674,  at  twenty* 
seven;   and   Henry  Purcell  died   1695,    at  thirty -seven. 
If  these  admirable  composers  had  been  blest  with  long 
life,  we  might  have  had  a  mosic  of  our  own,  at  least  as 
good  as  that  of  France  or  Germany ;  which,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  Italians,  has  long  been  admired  and  pre- 
ferred to  ail  others  by  the  natives  at  large,  though  their 
princes  have  usually  foreigners  in  their  service.     As  it  is^ 
we  have  no  school  for  composition,  no  well-digested  me« . 
thod  of  study,  nor,  indeed,  models  of  our  own.     Instru- 
mental music,  therefore,  has  never  gained  much  by  our 
own  abilities ;  for  though  some  natives  of  England  have 
had  bands  sufficient  to  execute  the  productions  pf  the 
greatest  masters  on  the  continent,  they  have  produced  but 
little  of  their  own  that  has  been  much  esteemed.    Handera 
compositions  for  the  organ  and  harpsichord,  with  those  of 
Scarlatti  and  Alberti,  were  our  chief  practice  and  delight 
for  more  than  fifty  years;  while  those  of  Corelli,  Geminiani, 
Albinoni,  Vivaldi,  Tessarini,  Veracini,   and  Tartini,    till 
the  arrivai^  of  Giardioi,  supplied  all  our  wants  on  the  violin, 
during  a  still  longer  period.     And   as  for  the  hautbois. 
Martini  and  Fisher,  with  their  scholars  and  imitators,  are 
all  that  we  have  listened  to  with  pleasure.     If  a  parallel 
were  to  be  drawn  between  Purcell  and  any  popular  com- 
poser of  a  different  country,  reasons -might  be  assigned  for 
supposing  him  superior  to  every  great  and  favourite  contem- 
porary musician  in  Europe^ 

Purcell  died  Nov.  21,  1695,  of  a  consumption  or  lin- 
gering distemper,  as  it  should  seem ;  for  his  will,  dated 
tlve  1st,  recites,  that  he  was  then  '^very  ill  in  constitution, 
hut  of  sound  mind ;"  and  his  premature  death,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty -iseven,  was  a  severe  affliction  to  the  lovers  of 
his  art.  His  friends,  in  conjunction  with  his  widow,  for 
whom  and  bis  ohildren  he  had  not  been  able  to  make  any 
great  provision,  were  anxious  to  raise  a  monument  of  his 
fame ;  for  which  end  they  selected,  chiefly  from  his  com- 
positions  for  the  theatve,  such  songs  as  had  been  most  fa- 
vourably received,  and,  by  the  help  of  a  subscription  of 
twenty  shillings  each  person,  published,  in  1698,  that  well- ^ 
known  work,  the  *^  Orpheus  Britannicus,"  with  a  dedica-  , 
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tion  to  bis  good  friend  and  patroness  lady  Howairdf  wh^ 
had  been  bis  scholar. 

.    He  was  interred  in  Westminster-abbey,  and  on  a  tablet 
fixed  to  a  pillar  is  the  following  remarkable  inscription  i 

''Here  lies 

HsvaY  PuHCBLi.,  Esq* 

who  left  this  life* 

and  is  flone  to  that  blessed  place, 

w&re  only  his  harmony 

can  be  exceeded. 

Obiit  81mo  die  Novembris^ 

anno  ctatiS  sua  37ino, 

anneque  Donini  1606."  i      > 

PURCHAS  (Samuel),  a  teamed  English  divine,  and 
eompiler  of  a  valuable  collection  of  voyages,  was  barn  at 
Thaxstead  in  Essex  in  1577,  and  educated  at  St.  Joba's 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  Us  utaater^s  degree  in 
1600,  and  afterwards  that  of  bachelor  of  dtvinity.  In 
)604  he  was  instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  Eastwood  in  Es-^ 
sex ;  but,  leaving  the  core  of  it  to  his  brother,  went  atid 
lived  in  London,  the  better  to  carry  on  the  great  work  be 
bad  undertaken.  He  published  the  first  vol  a  me  in  16 13^ 
and  the  fifth  in  1625,  under  this  title,  ^  Purchas  bis  PtU 
grimage,  or  Relations  of  the  World,  and  the  Religions  eb^ 
served  in  all  ages  and  places  discovered  from  the  Creation 
unto  this  present*'  In  1615,  be  was  incorporated  at  Ox* 
ford,  as  he  stood  at  Cambridge,  bachelor  of  divinity ;  and 
a  little  before,  had  been  collated  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Mar« 
tin's  Ludgate,  in  London.  He  was  chaplain  to  Abbot^ 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  had  also  the  promise  of  a 
deanery  from  Charles  L  which  he  did  not  five  to  enjoy*; 

His  pilgrimages,  and  the  learned  Hack1uyi*s  Voyages,  led 

• 
« 

4"  It  has  been  taid  tliat,  by  the  pyb^  KkawiM  left  l^nr  ptpkw .  asd  ■  htflaim 

tishiog  of  hii  booki»  be  brought  Lim-  children,  aod  the .  arrangement  of  bis 

self  into  debt,  and  that  he  died  in  pri-  afiairii,  to  out  author,  who  tay't  is  bit 

wohJ   This  last  it  certainly  untrUe^  as  qiiaiot  vay^  that  Ais  bratber*s  i^shHaif-t 

liediedinhiaown  bousain  1628.    It  is  gM  booke*eatale  perplexed  me  io  s 

sot  improbable  that  he  might  be  a  tuf-  new  kind  of  bookishness,  with  betero- 

ferer  by  the  expence  of  printing  bis  geao  toil  of  body,  and  unacquafioMdl 

hooks,  but  his  4eSts  ara  to  be  referred  vexatieas  of  niad,   to  pay  manifDld 

to  a  more  booQurable  cause,  the  kind-  debts,"  Jtc.  These  circumstaoces  may 

ness  of  bis  disposition.     In  1618  his  account  for  the  embarrassaedtt of  tMi 

brother4a  law,  WiUiam  Pridmora,  died,  good  mnd  pioat  sian  (for  sack  ht  laif ) 

and  left  to  him  the  care  of  tbe  wUiam  and  in  addition  to  his  other  affiictions^ 

^nd  her  family  ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  mentions  the  death  of  his  mother 

liis  brother  Daniel  Purchas  died,  who  and  of  a  beloved  daughter*  in  iai9. 

1  Hawkins  and  Barney's  Hist,  of  Mttsic«-Aod  Dr.  Bumry  io  Rees't  CyeJopis- 
dia.— Seward's  Biogrspbiana. 
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i\ie  way  16  all  other  collections  of  that  kind ;  and  hare  been 
justly  valued  and  esteemed.  Boissard,  a  learned' foreigner^ 
has  given  a  great  character  of  Purcbas :  he  styles  him  *^  a 
man  exquisitely  skilled  in  languages^  and  all  arts  divine 
dnd  human ;  a  very  great  philosopher^  historian,  and  di- 
vine ;  a  faithful  presbyter  o^  the  church  of  England  i  very 
famous  for  many  excellent  writings,  and  especially  for  his 
vast  volumes  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  written  in  his  na- 
tive tongue/'  His  other  works  are,  **  Purchas  his  Pilgrim  or 
Microcosmos,  or  The  Historic  of  Man„'*  1627,  8vo,  a  se- 
ries of  meditations  uppn  man  9^  all  ages  and  in  all  stations, 
founded  on  Psalm  xxxix.  5«  In  the  address  to  the  reader 
are  a  few  particulars  of  himself  and  faf&ily,  which  we  have 
extracted.  He  puUisbed  also  ^<  The  King^s  Tower  and 
Triumphal  Arch  of  London,''  1623,  ^vo ;  aad  <<  A  Funeral 
Sermon  on  Psalm  xxx.  5."  is.  attributed  to  him,  if  it  be^ 
not  Biistaken  for  the  Microcosmos*  His  son,  Samuel, 
published  <<  A  Theatre  to  Political  flying  Insects/'  1657,, 
4to.     His  Voyages  now  Dell  at  a  vast  price.  ^ 

PURVER  (Antony),  one  of  the  religious  society  called. 
Q4iakers,  was  born  at  Up-Husborn,  Hauts,  about  the 
year  1702.  When  he  was  about  ten  years  of  age,  he  was 
put  to  school  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  i;o  be  in* 
structed  in  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic.  During  the  tioie 
allotted  for  these  acquisitions,  be  gave  proof  of  extraordi- 
nary genius ;  and  being  prevented  for  about  six  weeks,  by 
illness,  from  attending  the  school,  he  still  applied  himself 
to  his  learning,  and  on  his  return  to  the  school  had  got  soi 
far  IB  arithmetic,  as  to  be  able  to  explain  the  square  and 
cube  roots  to  bis  master;  who  himself. was  ignorant  of 
them.  His  memory  a^  this  .tim^. appears  to  have  been  un- 
commonly vigoroMf,  for  be  i&sajid  not  only  to  have  asserted 
that  ne  could  commit  to  memory  in  twelve  hours,  as  many 
of  the  longest  chapters  in  the  Bible,  but  to  have  attempted 
if,  with  ,success«  Another  account  says,  quoting  it  from. 
Purver'tf  own  mouth,  that  he  so  delighted  in  reading  the 
Scrjptiires,  as  to  <;o,mmit  six  chapters  to  memory  in  one 
houii». 

'  He  w^s  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  who,  like  the  mas* 
tei;  of  George  Fox,  mentioned  in  this  work,  employed  his, 
apprentice  in  keeping  sheep.  This  gave^  our  young  stu- 
dent leisure  for  reading;  and  he  occupied  it  in  the  indis« 
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criminate  pierusal  of  sacb  books  as  came  into  bis  bands ; 
but  tiie  Scriptures  had  the  preferenoe  in  bis  mind. 
Among  other  books  which  came  in  his  wa^,  was  one  written 
by  Samnei  Fisheri  a  QuakeX)  entitled  **  Rusticus  ad  Aca^ 
demicos/'  in  which  some  inaccuracies  in  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  being  pointed  out^  Purver  determined  to  examine 
for  himself;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Jew,  soon  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language.  About  the 
20th  y^ar  of^his'  age  be  kept  a  school  in  his  native  country; 
but  afterwards,  for  the  sake  of  more  easily  acquiring  the 
means  of  prosecuting  his  studies,  be  came  to  London, 
M^here  he  probably  resided  when  be  published^  in  1727,  a 
book  called  *<The  Youth's  l)elight."  The  same  year  he 
rieturned  to  his  native  place,  and  a  second  time  opened  a 
school  there;  but  previous  to  this,  in  London,  he  had  em- 
braced the  principles,  and  udopted  -the  profession  of  the 
C^u&kers.  He  is  said  to  have  been  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  their  tenets  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth  in 
Aldersgate-street ;  whether  by  means  of  the  preaching  of 
any  of  Uieir  nrinisters,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  on  the 
day  month  ensuing,  he  himself  appeared  as  a  minister 
among  them,  at  the  same  meeting-house.  On  bis  second 
settling  at  Hosborn,  he  began  to  translate  the  books  of  the 
Q^d  Testament;  and  applied  himself  also  to  the  study  of 
medicine  and  botany  ;"  but,  believing  ic  his  duty  to  travel 
in  bis  ministerial  function,  he  again  quitted  his  school  and 
bis  native  place ;  riot,  however,  probably,  until  after  he 
bad  resided  there  some  years ;  for  his  course  wa!s  to  Loo* 
dop,  Essex,  and  through  several  counties  to  Bristol ;  near 
which  city,  at  Hambrook,  be  was  in  the  latter  part  of 
1738.  Atthis  place/be  took  up  his  abode,  at  tbe  house  of 
one  Josiah  Butcher,  a  makster,  whose  son  he  instructed 
in  the  classics,  and  there  he  translated  some  of  the  minor 
prophets,  having  before  completed  the.  book  of  Esther,, 
and  Solomon's  Song.  Here  be  became  acquainted  with 
Rachael  Cotterel,  who,  with  a  sister,  kept  a  boarding- 
school  for  girls,  at  Frenchay,  Oloucestershire  ;  and  whom, 
in  1738,  he  married,  and  soon  after  himself  opened  a 
boarding-school  for  boys  at  Frenchay.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Gloucestershire,  (which  was  not  at  Frenchay  all 
the  time)  he  attempted  to  publish  his  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  numbers  at  Bristol  ;  but  be  did  not  meet 
with  sufficient  encouiragement;  and  only  two  or  three  num* 
bers  were  published. 
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In  1758,  he  removed  to  Andover,  in  Hampshife;  and 
here,  in  1 764,  he  Cooipleted  his  translation  of  all  the  bookj 
of  the  OM  and  New  Testament,  a  work  which  has  not 
ofteh  been  accomplished  befbre  by  the  labour  6F  a  single 
indTvidual.  It  consists  of  two  volumes,  folio,  published  iti 
1764',  at  the  pr'rce  of  four  gtiineks.  It  appears,  that  this 
trork  was  originalljr  intended  to  be  printed  iii  bccasional 
numbers;  for,  iti  1746^  the  late  Dr.  Fothergitt  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  in  which  he  strongly 
i*ecOmmended  the  author  of  a  work  then  under  publication, 
Which  was  tb  be  continued  in  numbers  if  it  should  meet 
with  encouragement.  His  was  a  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, under  the  title  of  **  Opus  in  sacra  Biblla  elabora- 
turn/'  Purver  is  not  named,  but  that  be  was  intended  is 
known  by  private  testimony.  *  After  speaking  in  high  terms 
of  his  learning,  Dr.  Fotbergi.ll  says,  **  As  to  his  personal 
character,  he  is  a  man  of  great  simplicity  of  manners, 
regular  coiiiduct,  ^nd  a  modest  reserve  ;  he  is  steadily  at- 
tentive to  truth,  htites  fklsehood,  and  has  an  unconquera- 
ble aversion  to  vice ;  and  to  crown  the  portrait,  he  is  not 
only  greatly  benevolent  to  mankind,  but  has'  a  lively  sense 
of  the  divine  attributes,  and  a  profound  reverence  of,  and 
stibmission  to  the  Supreme  Being*'^  The  mode  of  publi- 
cjation  in  numbers  Was  prdbkbly  unsuccessful,  and  soon 
dropped  ;  yet  he  went  on  with  his  translation,  which  he 
dompleted,  after  rhe  labour  of  tlrirty  years.  He  was  still 
tinable  to  publish  it,  nor  could  he  find  a  bookseller  who 
would  run  the  hazard  of  assisting  him.  At  length  his 
friehd  Dn  Fothergill  generously  interfered  ;  gave  him  a 
thousand  pounds  for  the  copy,  and  published  it  at  his  own 
expente.  Purver  afterwards  revised  the  wTjole,  and  made 
considerable  alterations  and  corrections  for  a  second  edi- 
tion, which  has  not  yet  appeared ;  but  the  MS.  remains  in 
the  hands  of  his  grandson.  Purver  £tppears,  in  this  great 
work,  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  antiquity,  add  even  the 
divine  authority,  9f  the  Hebrew'  vowel  points.  He  is  also 
a  warm  assertor  of  the  .purity  jtnd  integrity  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  treats  those  who  hold  the  contrary  opinion  with 
great  contempt;  particularly  Dr.  Kennicott,  of  whom, 
and  his  publication  on  the  state  df  the  Hebl*ev\^  text,  he 
never  speaks  blit  with  the  greatest  asperity.  He  has  taken 
very  considerable  pains  with  the  Scriptural  chl'oh6logy,'and 
furnishes  his  reader  with  a  variety  of  chronological  tables. 
He  preifers  the  Hebrew  chronology  in  all  cases,  to  the 
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Sttmaritftn  and  Greek,  and  has  throagbout  endeavoured  ta 
connect  sacred  and  profane  history.  His  version  is  very 
literati  but  does  not  always  prove  the  judgment  or  good 
taste  of  the  author.  Thus,  be  says,  that  **  The  Spirit  of 
God  hovered  a  (op  of  the  waters  ;'^  and  instead  of  the  ma- 

^'estic  simplicity  and  unaffected  grandeur  of  **  Let  there  be 
ight,  and  there  was  light/^  he  gives  us,  *^  Let  there  be 
light,  which  there  was  accordingly^.'*  Thus  his  translation, 
though  a  prodigious  work  for  an  individual,  will  rather  be 
used  for  occasional  consultation  than  regular  perusal  ;  and 
though  it  may  afford  many  useful  hints,  will  not  supply  the 
place  of  the  e^ablished  translation. 

-  It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  Purver  was  a  Quaker ;  and, 
bjclieving,  as  he  did,  in  their  leading  principle  of  immedi&te 
revelation,  it  was  likely  that  bis  mind  should  be  turned  to 
look  for  such  assistance,  on  places  to  which  be  found  his  own 
knowledge  inadequate.  He  is  said,  accordingly,  when  he 
came  to  passages  which  were  difficult  to  adapt  to  the  con* 
texi^  not  unfrequently  to  retire  into  a  room  alone,  and 
there  to  wait  for  light  upon  the  passage  in  question ;  and  on 
these  occasions  he  so  far  neglected  the  care  of  his  body,  as 
sometimes  to  sit  alone  two  or  three  days  and  nights. 

He  lived  to  about  the  age  of  seventy-five,  his  decease 
being  in  1777,  at  Andover,  where,  in  the  burial-ground 
of  the  religious  society  with  which  he  had  professed,  his 
remains  were  interred.  His  widow  survived  him ;  but  a 
son  and  a  daughter  died  before  their  parents.  Hannah,  the 
daughter,  bad  been  married  to  Isaac  Bell,  of  London,  by 
whom  she  had  a  son,  named  John  Purver  Bell,  who  was 
brought  up  by  his  grandfather.' 

PUTEANUS  (Erycius),  in  Flemish  Vander  Putten, 
and  in  French  Dupuy,  was  born  at  Venlo,  in  Guelderland, 
Nov,  4,  1574.  His  Christian  name  was  Henry.  He  stu- 
died the  classics  at  Dort,  philosophy  at  Cologne,  and  law 
a^  Louvain,  under  the  celebrated  Lipsius^  with  whom  be 
.  formed  a  lasting  friendship.  !  Be  afterwards,  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  visited  the  chief  academies  of  Italy,,  and  heard 
the  lectures  of  the  most  learned  professors.  He  remained 
some  months  at  Milan,  and  at  Padua,  whete  John  Michael 
Pinelli  gav^  him  an  apartment  in  his  house.  In  1601  he 
accepted  the  professorship  of  rhetoric  at  Milan,  and  nearly 
^bout  the  same  time,  was  nominated  historiographer  to  the 

1  PrecfdiD;  ediiiou  of  thii  Diet,  from  prhratt  cottmaniefttlotw  ^ 
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4ting  of  Spain.     Two  years  afterwards  he  was  honoured 
with  the  diploma  of  a  Roman  citizen^  and  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws.    These  flattering  marks  of  distinction  made 
him  resolve  to  settle  in  Italy;  and  in    1604  he  married 
Mary  Magdalen  Catherine  Turfia,  of  a  considerable  family 
at  Milan,  a  very  advantageous  ajliance.     But  notwithstand- 
ing his  resolution,  )ie  could  not  resist  the  offer  made  to  him 
m  1606  to  succeed  the  now  deceased  Lipsius,  as  professor' 
of  the  belles  lettres  at  Louvain.     This  office  he  filled  for 
forty  years,  although  neither  with  the  satne  success  or  the 
same  reputation  as  his  predecessor.     Puteanus  wa^a  man 
of  vast  reading,  but  of  little  judgment.     He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  manners   and  customs  of  the  ancients, 
but  had  little  of  the  spirit  of  criticism  or  philosophy,  and- 
was  incapable  of  undertaking  any  work  of  great  extent.. 
Every  year  he  published  some  small  volumes,  and  such  was 
his  desii:e  to  increase  their  number  that  he  even  printed  a 
volume  of  the  attestations  he  used  to  give  to  hi«  scholars. 

Still  he  was  allowed  to  have  accumulated  a  great  fund  of 
learning.  Bullart  says,  "  It  was  the  great  learning  of  Pu- 
teanus, whkh,  having  won  the  heart  of  Urban  VIII.  deter- 
mined that  great  pope  to  send  him  his  portrait. in  a  gold* 
medal,  very  heavy,  with  some  copies  of  his  works.  It  was 
that  same  learning,  which  enga^d  cardinal  Frederic  Bor*- 
romeo  to  receive  him  into  his  palace,  when  he  returned  to 
Milan.  It  was  also  his  Uarning,^  which  made  him  tenderly 
beloved  by  the  couat  de  Fuenies,  governor  of  Milan  ;  and 
afterwards  by  the  archduke  Albert,  who,  having  promoted 
him  to  Justus  Lipsius^s  chair,  admitted  him  also  most  ho-* 
nourahly  into  the  number  of  his  counsellors.  La$tly,  it 
was  his  learning  which  made  him  so  much  esteemed  in  the 
chief- courts  of  Europe,  and  occasioned  almost  ail  the 
princes,  the  learned  men,  the  ambassadors  of  kings,  and' 
the  generals  of  armies,  to  give  him  proofs  of  their  regard 
in  -the  letters  they  wrote  to  him  ;  of  which  above  sixteen 
thousand  were  found  in  his  library,  all  placed  in  a  regular 
order.  He  had  the  glory  to  save  the  king  of  Poland^s  life^ 
by  explaining  an  enigmatical  writing  drawn  up  in  unknown 
characters,  which  no  man  could  read  or  understand,  and 
wjhich  contained  the  scheme  of  a  conspiracy  against  that 
prince."  He  was  also,  in  his  private  character,  a  man  uf 
piety,  of  an  obliging  disposition,  and  remarkable  not  only 
for  his  kindness  to  his  scholars,  but  for  many  good  officer 
to  his  country mea  in  every  case  of  need.    Theari^hduke 
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Albert,  as  BtilUrt  notice^,  pominated  hint  one' of  bii 
coTinsellorsy  imd  entrusted  bim  with  the  government  of  the 
castle  6f  Louvain.  *He  died  at  Loavain  Sept  17,  1646,  in 
the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age.  Nicolas  Veraalssua 
pronounced  bis  funeral  orationi  and  his  life  was  published 
by  Miher  with  an  engraved  portrait. 

The  works  of  this  author  are  divided  into  six  classes^ 
eloquence,  philology,  philosophy,  history,  poUtiCs,  and 
iliatbeniatics>  which,  according  to  Niceron's  li^t,  amount 
to  98  articles,  or  volumes*  Those  on  philology  have  been 
for  the  most  part  inserted  in  Grasvius*s  Antiquities.  Tho 
others  most  worthy  of  notifce  in  the  opinion  of  his  biogri^^ 
phers,  are,  1.  ^'De  usu  fructuque  Bibliothepee  Ambrosj^ 
ana9,''  Milan,  1605,  8vp.  Thi$  n  an  essay  on  tbe  use  of 
public  libraries,  and  not  a  catalogue,  as  those  who  nev^tr 
«aw  it  have  asserted.  It  was  afterwards  reprinted  in 
tke  different  editions  of  bis  '^Suada  Attica,  stve  prationes 
select«&."  2.  <^  Comns,  sive  Pfaagclsiposia  CimiDe^ia,  da 
Inxu  somniuo),*'  Louvain,  1608, 12190,  Antwerp,  1^1 1, and 
Oxford,  16S4.  The  French  have  a  translation  of  this  i4 
considerable  demand,  under  the  title  of^  <^  Comus,  ou  ban? 
quet  dissoiu  des  Cimmeriens."  3.  ^^  Historise  insubrics 
libri  sex,  qui  irruptione^  Barbarorum  iq  Italiam  continent, 
abanno  167  ^d  annum  97 i^."  Thi^  basgone  through  several 
editions;  one  at. Louvain,  1630,  folio,  another  at  Leipsic. 
It  is  rather  soperficial)  but  the  arthduchess  Isabella  was  so 
much  pleased  with  it  that  she  ma^e  the  author  a  present  of 
a  gold  chain.  4,  <<  Pietatis  tbaumata  in  Prolbeuni  PaN 
thenicum  unius  libri  versum  et  unius  versus  librum,  stelia<r 
rum  numeris  sive  formis  1022  i^ariatum,''  Antwerp,  1617^ 
4to<  This  is  a  remarkable  saimple  of  the  trifles  with  whidi 
men  of  learnii/g  amused  themselves  in  our  author's  ddys^ 
The  whole  is  a  repetition  under  different  forms'of  the  verse 
**  Tot  sibi  sunt  dotes,  Virgo,  quot  sidefa  ceelo."  Ttiis  po6r 
yerse  he  has  turned  and  twisted  10'i2  different  watys^  the 
number  of  the  fixed  stars ;  but  James  Bernouilli  has  gravely 
told  us  that  it  admits  of  no  less  than  3312  changes,  which, 
after  all,  is  nothing  to  the  following  verse, 

*'  Crux^  faex,  fraus^  Us,  mars,  o^ors,  nox,  pus,  sors,  mala,  Stj'x,  vis/ 

for  this,  it  is  said,  admits  of  39,916,800,  different  combina- 
tions !  5.  <<Bruma,  sive  chimonopaegnion  de  laudibus  hie- 
mis,  ut  ea  potissimum  apud  Belgas,'*  Munich,  1^^^)  ^^^% 
with  fine  engravings  by  Sadeler^  which  constitute  the  prin-> 
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pipal  value  of  this  work,  6.  ^^tiirculus  ssjrbani'anus^.Jsive 
liueflt  a^Htfjfgftvt  compeodio  descripta,!'  Louvaih^  16^2^  '4to. 
almost  a  copy  of  that  o£  Bergier  entitled  '^.  Point  dujoury'' 
but  without  ackoowfedgineut*  7.  *^  Belli  et .Pacts, sta^era^" 
163Sy  ito.  .  In  this  he  shewed  bimsdf  better  acquaiiked 
with  the  true  interests  o£  ^ts  oattfolio  inajesty^  tbaii'kbey 
who.  applied  thesisdves  js^otely  to  jitate^alfairs  \  but.  he  wis 
br0ugbt.ioto.soB»e  trouble  for  speaking  witbtoo  much  fr^e** 
domof  thittg&  which  policy  should  hava  kept  seeret..  il^ 
was  ordered  toiBrusseU  to  explain  iiis^seiuiment^  (>Ut  camp 
off  with  bonoun  Caspar  Baerle.puUU^faed  a  vi)(>l0nt  fatite 
against  this  work^  entitled  ^'  Anti^Puteanus.*'.  8.  *^  Au^i- 
<ia  Bibliotheo8&  publicse.LovaiH^nsis/'  Looyatn,  165df.4£o. 
and  usually  to  be  found  at  tiie  end  of  the  catalagoerof  that 
library.^  .  .        .         .  .  .  - 

P.UTSCHIUS  IElias),  bprn ;  at  Antwerp^  about  1 580^ 
became  a  ccflebrated  grammarian.  .His  family  was  origifnally 
from  Augsboiirg.  When  he  was  only  twen^-pne^'hepub''- 
lished  Sallust,  with  fragments  and  good  ifot^.  He  tbeii 
published  the  celebrated  collection  of  thirty-three  anciefYt 
grammarians,  in  4t^  at  Hanan,  in  1605«  .  Ife  w^s  prepar- 
ing other  learned  works,  and  bad  excited  a -geoi^ral  expect 
tation  from  his  knowledge  and  talents^  wben  he  died  at 
JStade,  in  1606,  being  only  tw«ity<>six  yeaps  of  ag^.  * 

PUTTENHAM  (George),  an  English  poet  and  poetical 
crUtc,  flourished  in  the  reign  of  queen  ICtizabetb.  Very 
little  is  known  of  his  life,  and  for  that  little  we  ate  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Haslewoi^d,  whose  researches,^  equally  ^aecii- 
rate  and  judicious,  have  so  frequently  contributed  to  itlus'- 
;trat0  the  hi^ory  of  old  Englisfa  poetry.  By  Ames,  Patten- 
ham.was  caUed  Wehst^r^  b^t  hid  lace  editor  has  brought 
sufficient  proof  that  bis  name  was  George.  He  appiears 
to  Jia¥i$  been  bom  some  time  between  1529  and  153d. 
As  bis  i3ducatton  was  liberal,  it  may  be  presumed  that  bis 
pturents  were  not  of  the  lowest  class^  He  was  eid  abated  a^t 
0»ford,  but^in  whatfcoiUge,  bow  long  he  resided^  or  whe- 
ther he  took- a  -degree,  remain  unascertained*  Wood  had 
made  none  of  these  discoreries  when  he  wrote  his 
"  Athenae."  His  career  at  court  ihight  comrtnence  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  when  be  sought  to  gain  the  dttemlort  of 

the  youthful   king  Edward  VI.  by  an  EcWgoe,  entitled 
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'  Byig.  Univ.  art  Dupny. — ^NiceroD,  vol.  XVIF.— Bullart's  Acadcmie  des 
Science*.— Foppen  Bibl.  Betg,— Saxif  anomast,— B«Jllel  Ju^mferis. 
'  Moreri. 
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**  Elpiae/*  He  made  one  ol*  two  tours  bn  the  ebmirient^ 
and  proved  himself  ileitber  an  idle  nor  inattentive  observer* 
He  vitited  •uccettivelj  tbe  couru  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  and  was  at  the  Spa  nearly  about  the  year  1570.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  be  had  a  diplomatic  appointment 
under  Henry  earl  of  Arundel,  an  old  courtier,  who,  with 
Ibe  queen^s  Itcenee,- visited  haly  ;"a8  he  describes  himself 
k  behoidetf  of  tbe  feast  given  by  the  duchess  of  Farma,  to 
this  nobleman',  at  the  court  of  Bmssets.  His  return  was 
pnriiabiy -early  after  tbe  above 'period,  bet  nothing  can  be 
stated 'With 'Certainty^  It  may  however  be  inferred  from 
bis  nomcrons  adulatory  verses  -addressed  to  queen  Eiiza^ 
bethi  before  the  time  of  puMisbing'  his  ^^  Art  of  Poesie,'^ 
that  he  asQst  have  been  a  eourtievof  long  standings  and  was 
then  one  of  her  gentlemen  pensioners. 

Of  all  bis  numerous  pieces,  the  **  Art  of  Poesle,*-  and  the 
^  Partheniades/*  are  the  only  ones  known  to  exist,  and  it 
seems  unsceountable  that  not  a  single  poem  by  tlvrs  authm* 
found  a  place  in  those  miscellaneous  and  feshtonable  repo-* 
siiories,  the- ^^  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices,'^  or  ^^  England's 
HeliconJ'  His  own  volume  however  proves  tbe  neglect  of 
the  age,  for  of  many  poems  noticed  as  the  avowed  pro^- 
ductions  of  some  of  our  best  writers,  we  have  no  other 
knowledge  than  the  scraps  there  incidentally  preserved. 
Bis  '^Piartbeniades,''  lately  reprinted,  were^presented  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  as  a  new  year's  gift,  probably  on  Jan.  1, 
1579  ;  his  ^*  Art  of  English  Poesie*'  was  published  in  1589^. 
From  this  last  work  it  appears  that  he  was  a  candid  but 
sententious  critic*  What  his  observations  want  in  arguv. 
Baent  is  compensated  by  the  soundness  of  bis  judgment; 
and  bis  conclusions,  notwithstanding  their  brevity,  ai*e  jQSt 
and  pertinent.  He  did  not  hastily  scan  bis  author  to  ifhr 
di|ige  in  an  untimely  sneer ;  and  bis  opinie^  were  adapted' 
by  contemporary  writers^  and  bave  not  Jieew  dissented  {reiiii' 
liy  moderns.  Mr.  Gilchrist,  in-  tbe  ^^  Censura  Lii.'^  4ias 
drawn  an  able  and  comprehensive  obaraecerof  this  wotip,*' 
as  ^  on  many  accouots  one  of  tbe  most  curious  and^qnteiv 
twining,  and  intrinsically  one  of  the  most  v^sbte* books  xst 
the  age  of  EUaabeth."  In  1811^  Mn- Hasiewood  repdnted^ 
this  valuable  work  with  his  usual  acaurady^  and  in  at  very' 
elegant  form,  prefixing  some  account  of  the  author,  of 
which  we  bave  availed  ourselves  in  the  present  sketch.  ^ 
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PUY  (PfiTER  Du),  a  learned  French  hbterian,  ivas  tba 
younger  soii  of  Claude  Dit  Puy,  an  emineoi;  .Freach  \zw» 
yer,  who  died  ia  13^4,  and  who  was  celebrated  by  all  tbe 
learned  of  bU  time  in  eioges^  publiafaed  collecM'rely  under 
the  title  of  **  Aioptissimi  viri  Claudii  Puteam  Tmnulua,!* 
Paris,  1607|  4to.  His  sen  was  born  at  Agen,  Nov.  2^^ 
1582,  end  was  in  early  life  di^ioguiabed  for^bis  praficieoejr 
in  the  languages,  but  principally  for  his  kMrwIedge  of  civil 
law  and  history.  His  talents  pmduced  him  tb^.  esteem  and 
frieodsbip  o£  the  president  De  Tboii,  who'^waa  bis  relataqiri 
and  of  Nicholas  Kigault ;  and.be  Was  coDcerned  m  thd  pub* 
lioation  of  those  ecUtions  of  De  Tbou^  wbicb  appeared  in 
1620  aad  1<626.  When  tbat  grdafc  work  met  with  oppo* 
pents^  hewrote^  in  concert  wttb  Bigaek,  a  defence  of  it^ 
entitled  *^  Memoires  et  Instrectioes  pour  servir  a  justifier 
P.innpeence.deniessire  Frau$oisj«Aaguake  de  Tbou,''  which 
was  reprinted  in  1734(,  et  the  end  of  the^  ISth  volume  of 
tbe  FrecKb  eiliMon  of .  the  bisikory.  Out  author  waa  ap- 
pointed aueeessively  counaellor  to  the  king,  and  lihtary^ 
keeper*  Having  aQcompaoied  Tbumeii  de  Bobsise,  when 
the  king  had  sent  oii>  a  political  mission  to  the  Netherlan4t 
aod  to  HoJiaod,  he  became  acquainted,  through  his  father*^ 
repiitation,  with  the  learned  men  of  those  eountries.  On 
bis  return  he  was  employed  in  researches  respecting  tbe 
Ling's  rights,  and  iu  making  a  catalogue  of  the  charters* 
These  scarce  and  valuabie  papers  gave  him  so  extensive 
an  insight  into  every  thing  relative  to  tbe  French  history, 
that  few.  persons  have  made  such  curious  discoveries  on  the 
subject.  He  was  al/»)  employed  with  Messrs.  Lebret  and 
Delorme,  to  defend  fai$  majesty's  rights  over  the  three 
bisbopcics  of  Metss,  Toul^  atid  Verdun,  and  produced  a 
gjfeai^tnpmber  of  tiites  and  memw^trs  in  probf  of  those  rights. 
His</9W%ii|g'4iapofiition^made  him  feel  interested  in  the 
lajUofir^ofallitiike'liiierati,  aad. willing  to  commaoieate  to 
tbem  wbatevecwjas^most.  valuable,  in  a  vast  collection  of 
m^NDerandums-ai^ebiservAtionsy  which  he  had  been  gather* 
iog.togetber  during  fiftyyeirs.  He  died  at  Paris,  Decern- 
her  l,4,..]65l^agieHi  fi94  Amonghis  numerous  works,  tbe 
French  crittes  select  .the  folbwing  as  the  most  important : 
1<  ><^Trait6  des  .Droits  et  des  Libept^s  L'Eglise  Gallicane,. 
avec  les  Preuves,"  1639, 3  vols,  folio.  In  this,  as  in  all  his 
works,  lie  was  an. able  defender  of  tbe  rights  of  tbe  Galilean 
church,  in  opposition  to  tbe  encroachments  of  the  see  of 
Rome.    In  1651  he  published  an  edition  of  the  ^<  Proofs,'^ 
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in  3  ^cJs.  folio.  2«  **  Traits  cencernant  rhistoire  de 
J^raoce,  savoir  la  ooBdemoatioD.des  TeiDpliere^rbitioire  du 
scbiame  d* Avignon,  et  queiqueft  proems  Qriaiinel«,**  Paris, 
1654,  4to.  3.  **  Tcait^  de  U  Majority  de  nos  rois  et  du 
regetices  du  royaumet  av^ec  les  preuvei/'  Paris,  1655,  4to« 
4.  ^^  Histoire  det  plus  iUustres  FavorU  anciens  et  mo-* 
deroe*)"  Ley  den,  1659,  4to  and.  13mo.  Jo  ibia  cariotts 
list  of  favourites,  he  baa  recorded  only  jive  French.  He 
.published  aUo  separate  treatises  on  tbe  rights  of  the  king  to 
tbe  provinces  of  Burgundy,  Artois,  Bretagne,  the  three 
-bishoprics  l^fore  aaentioned,  Flanders,  &c.  &c.  the  titles 
of  srfaicb  it  would  be  oointeresting  to  repeat.  His  life  was 
published  by  Nicholas  Riganlt,  Paris,  1652,  4tOy  and  1$  in- 
.serted  in  tbat  very  useful  voluine,  Bates's  f^  Vksd  Selector 
rum  aliquot  virorum.'^ 

Peter  Du  Puy  bad  two  brothers ;  the  eldest  Christo- 
PHSRy  was  also  a  friend  of  Thuanus,  and  when  at  Rome,  bad 
influence  enough  to  prevent  tbe  first  part  of  bk. history 
from  beingtput  on  the  list  of  prohibited  books*  »He  was 
an  ecclesiastic,  bad  obtained  some  promotion,  and  would 
have  receivttl  higher  marks,  of  esteem  from  pope  Ur- 
ban VIII.  |iad  he  not  taken  part  with  bis  brothers  in  resist- 
ing  the  usurpations  of  the  courtof  Rome.  ,  He  is  tbe  author 
of  tbe  ^*  Perroniana)"  published  in  1669  by  Daille.  Ha 
died  in  1654.  The  other  brother,  James  Du  Puy,  who 
,  died  in  1656,  was  prior  of  St.  Saviour^s,  and  Ubcarian  to 
the  king,  apd  assisted  bis  brother  in  some  of  bis  works..  To 
the  royal  library  be  was  an  important  bendi|ctor,  be- 
queathing to  it  his  own  and  tus  broitheir^s  collection, 
amounting  to  9000  volumes  of  printed  books,  and  about 
300  manuscripts.  He  publislved  a  very  useful  list  of  tbe  JLatif* 
nized  uames  in  Tbuanua'  history,  ^  Geneva,  in  1614,  4tp, 
which  was  reprinted  under  the  title  of  ^^  Resolutio  omnium 
difficultatum,'^  Ratisbon,  1^96,  4^ta  He  published  also,  a 
catalogue  of  Thuanus's  library,,  and  aii  improved  edHtoEH  of 
"  Instructions  et  missives  des  Rois  de  France  et.  de  leuis 
ambassadeurs  au  Concile  de  Trente,'*  Park,  16.54,  4.to.V  ; 

PUY  (Loui3  Du),  perpetual  secretary  of  the  academy^^ 
inscriptions  and  belles  lettres,  was  born  at  Bugey,  Nov.23^ 
1709,  of  an  ancient  family  that  bad  lost  its  titles  and  pro- 
>  perty  during  the  wars,  of  tbe  league.  Although  the  eldest 
of  twelve  children,  his  father  destined  hiai  for  the  church, 
and  he  studied  with  great  approbation  and  success  at  the 
college  of  Lyons,  and  had  so  much  distinguished  himself 

1  Biog.  Unirenelle,  art  Dupay. 
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tbat  when  the  tim^  came  that  he  should  study  theology^ 
two  seminaries  disputed  which  should  have  faioi.  His  own 
determination  was  in  favour  of  that  of  the  Jesuits,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  superior  having  promised  to  remit  a  part  of 
his  exipetices  in  order  tba^  he  might  be  able  to  purchase 
books.  At  the  age  of  twenty^six  he  weht  to  Paris  to  the 
seminary  of  Trente^TrotS)  where  he  became  successively 
master  of  the  conferences,  librarian,  and  second  superior. 
When  he  had  £niahed  his  studies,  he  wanted  the  necessary 
supplies  to  enahle  him  to  travel  from  one  diocese  to  ano« 
ther;  and  the  archbishop  of  Lyons  having/efused  this^from 
a  wish  to  keep  him  in  his  own  diocese,  Du  Puy  resolved  to 
give  up  all  thoughts  of  tbethurch,  ^md  devote  himself  to 
the  scienees  and  belles-lettres.  He  now  sou^^bt  the  ac- 
quaintance of  men  of  polite  literature,  and  particularly  ob<- 
tained  a  steady  friend  in  the  academician  Fourmont,  whose 
house-was  the  rendezvous  of  men  of  learning  and  learned 
foreigners.  It  was  Fourmont  who  procured  him  the  edi«- 
torship  oftbe  ^'Jouraal-  des  Savans,^'  which  he  accordingly 
conducted  fdr  thirty  years,  and  contributed  many  valuable 
papers  and  criticisms  of  his  own.  His  knowledge  was  very 
Vartoiiii ;  he  knew  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  mathematios,-  so  as 
to  have  been  able  to  idakp  a  figure  in  either,  had  he  de* 
voted  himself  wholly  to  one  pursuit ;  but  his  reading  and 
study  were  desultory,  and  it  was  said  of  him  in  mathematical 
languaige,  that  he  was  the  mean  proportional  between  the 
academy  of  sciences  and  that  of  inscriptions.  In  1768  the 
prince  de  Soubise  made  him  his  librarian,  a  situation  of 
course  much  to  his  liking,  and  which  he  filled  for  twenty 
years,  until  the  derangement  of  the  prince's  a6Pairs  made 
bim  inform  a*  bookseller  tbat  he  intended  to  part  with  his 
library.  This  came  like  a  clap  of  thunder  to  poor  Du  Puy, 
and  brought  on  a  strangury,  of  which,  after  seven  years  of 
suffering,  he  died  April  10,  1795. 

He  was  admitted  in  1756  into  the  academy  of  inscrip- 
'tions  and  belles-lettres,  was  appointed  soon  after  perpetual 
secretary,  and  retained  the  employment  until  his  seventy- 
second  year.  Duripg  his  long  career  he  was  the  author  of 
iQany  dissertations,  &c.  which  are  likely  to  preserve  his 
fiame  in  France.  Father  Brumoy  having  omitted  in  his 
•'Greek  Theatre**  the  plays  of  Sophocles^  Du  Puy  undertook 
lo  supply  the  deficiency,  and  translated  that  author,  with 
notes  which  shewed  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  origi- 
p^l.     He  published  six  volumes  of  the  <•  Memoirs  of  the 
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academy  of  inscriptions,"  vols.  36  to  41,  and  composedV 
according  to  custom,  the  eloges  of  several  of  his  brethren; 
Among  his  mathematical  works,  we  may  mention  "  Obser- 
vations sur  les  infiniment  petits  et  les  principes  metapby* 
siques  de  la  Geometric  ;'^  and  an  edition  of  Anthemius*8 
fragment  on  mechanic  paradoxes,  with  a  French  translation 
aiKi  notes,  Paris,  1777,  4to,  and  the  Greek  text  rectified 
from  four  IdSS.  He  gives  here  a  curious  explanation  of 
the  mirror  of  Archimedes^  a  subject,  however,  which  our 
authority  says,  has  been  handled  in  a  superior  manner  by 
M.  Peyrard,  in  his  "  Miroir  ardent,"  Paris,  1807,  4to.' 

PUY-SEGUR  (James  de  Chastenet,  lord  o^,  lieute- 
nant-general under  Loui»  XIII.  and  XIV.  was  of  a  noble 
family  in  Armagnac,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1600.  He 
is  one  of  those  Frenchmen  of  distinction  who  have  written 
memoirs  of  their  own  time,  from  which  so  abundant  mate- 
rials are  supplied  to  their  history,  more  than  are  generally 
found  in  other  countries.  His  memoirs  extend  from  1617  to 
1658.  They  were  first  published  at  Paris,  and  at  Amster- 
dam in  1690,  under  the  inspection  of  Du  Ch6ne,  historio- 
grapher of  France,  in  2  vols.  12mo,  and  are  now  repub- 
lished in  the  general  collection  of  memoirs.  The  life  of 
Puy-Segur  was  that  of  a  very  active  soldier.  He  entered 
into  the  army  in  1617,  and  served  forty- three  years  with- 
out intermission,  rising  gradually  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general.  In  1636,  the  Spaniards  having  attempted  to  pass 
the  Somme,  in  order  to  march  to  Paris,  Puy-Segur  was 
ordered  to  oppose  them  with  a  small  body  of  troops.  The 
general,  the  count  de  Soissons,  fearing  afterwards  that  he 
would  be  cut  off,  which  was  but  too  probable,  sent  bis  aid- 
de-camp  to  tell  him  that  be  might  retire  if  be  thought  prp- 
per.  "  Sir^"  replied  this  brave  ofl5cer^  **  a  man  ordered 
upon  a  dangerous  service,  like  the  present,  has  no  opinion 
to  form  about- it.  I  came  here  by  the  count^s  command, 
and  shall  not  retire  upon  his  permission  only.  If  h^  would 
have  me  return,  he  must  command  it."  This  gallau^  man« 
i^  said  to  have  been  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  sieges,  in 
which  there  was  an  actual  cannonade,  and  in  more  than 
thirty  battles  or  skirmishes,  yet  never  .received  a  wound. 
Be  died  in  J  682,  at  his  own  castle  of  Bernouille,  near 
Guise.  His  memoirs  are  written  with  boldness  and  truth  ; 
contain  many  remarkable  occurrences,  in  which  he  was 
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perisopally  concerned  ;  and  conclude  with  some  yery  Qsefut 
military  instructions. 

His. son,  of  the  same  name,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1655, 
entered  into  the  army  under  bis  father^  rose  to  the  post 
of^comipander-in-chief  in  the  French  Netherlands,  and  at 
length  to  the  still  more  important  one  of  a  marshal  of 
France  in  1734.  He  died  at  Paris  in  the  year  1743,  at  the 
age  of  88.  He  was  author  of  a  work  "  On  the  Art  Mlli-. 
tary/'  published  by  his  only  son  James  Francis,  marquis  of 
Chastenet,  who  died  in  1782.  He  was  the  author  of  some 
political  works. ' 

PYE  (Henry  James),  a  late  English pbel:,  was  descended 
from  a  very  ancient  and  respectable  family,  who  are  stated 
to  have  come  into  England  with  the  Conqueror;^  and  settled 
at  a  place  called  the  Meerd  in  Herefordshire.  His  great* 
great-grandfather  was  auditor  of  the  exchequer  to  James  I. 
His  son,  sir  Robert  Pye,  a  knight  also,  married  Anne,  toe 
eldest  daughter  of  John  Hampden,  the  patriot,  of  whom  the 
subject  of  this  article  wais  consequently  the  representative 
by  the  female  line.  The  last  male  heir  left  the  estate  in 
Herefordshire^  and  the  name,  to  the  Trevors,  descended 
from  the  second  daughter ;  but  pir  Robert  Pye  purchased 
Faringdon  in  Berkshire,  which  county  he  twice  represented 
in  Parliament  Our  author's  father,  Henry  Pye,  esq.  who 
occasionally  resided  there,  was  elected  no  less  than  five 
times,  without  opposition,  for  the  same  county. 

Henry  James  Pye  was  born  in  London  in  1745,  and 
educated  at  home  under  a  private  tutor  until  he  had  at- 
tained, the  age  of  seventeen.  He  then  entered  a  gentleman 
commoner  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Richard  Scroup,  where  he  continued  four  years,  and 
had  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  A.  conferred  on  him  July  3, 
1766.  In  1772,  at  the  installation  of  Lord  North,  he  was 
also  created^  Doctor  of  Laws.  Within  ten  days  after  h(^. 
came  of  age  his  father  died  (March  2,  1766),  at  Faringdon ; 
and  Mr.  Pye  oiarried,  in  the  same  year,  the  sister  of  Lieut- 
col.  Hooke,  and  lived  chiefly  in  the  country,  making  only 
occasional  visits  for  a  few  weeks  to  London,  dividing  his 
time  between  bis  studies,  the  duties  of  a  magistrate,  and 
the  diversions  of  the  field,  to  which  he  was  remarkably  at- 
tfiched.  He  was  for  some  time  in  the  Berkshire  militia.  In 
1784  he  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  Berkshire  ; 
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^t  tlie  numberlesfl  expenees  AttencHng  such  A  situatiotf^ 
and  the  contest  to  obtain  it,  reduced  him  to  the  harsh,  yet 
necessary  measure,  of  selling  hw  paternal  estate;  In  1790 
Mr.  Pye  was  appointed  to  succeed,  his  higenioiis  and  wor-» 
thy  friend  Mr.  Warton^  as  poet-laureat ;  and  in  1792  he 
was  nominat<id  one  of  the  magistrates  for  Westminster^ 
under  the  Police  Act ;  in  both  of  which  situations  he  con-* 
ducted  himself  with  honour  and  ability. 

From  his  earliest  days  Mr.  Pye  was  devoted  to  reading. 
When  he  was  about  ten  years  old,  his  father  put  Pope'tf 
tlomer  into  bis  hand  :  the  rapture  which  he  received  front 
this  exquisite  paraphrase  of  the  Grecian  bard'  was  never  to 
be  forgotten,  and  it  completely  fixed  him  a  rhymer  for 
life,  as  he  pleasantly  expressed  it.     To  this  early  love  of 
reading  Mr.  Pye  was  indebted  for  the  various  learning  he 
possessed*     His  first  literary  production^  probably,  was  an 
**  Ode  on  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,"  published  in  the 
Oxford  Collection ;  and  the  following  distinct  publications 
have  successively  Appeared  from  his  prolific  pen :  1  .<'  Beauty, 
tf  poetical  essay,''  1766.     2.  **  Elegies  on   different  occa- 
sions,'* 1768,  4to.    3.  «  The  Triumph  of  Fashion,  a  vision,'* 
1771,  4to.     4,  **  Faringdon  Hill,  a  poem  in  two  books,'* 
1774,  4to.     5.  "  Six  Olympic  Odes  of  Pindar,  being  those 
Emitted  by  Mr.  West,  translated  into  English  verse,  with 
rtotes,"  1775>  12mo.     6.  **  The  Art  of  War,  a  poem,  trans- 
lated  from  the  French  of  the  king  of  Prussia,'*  written  and 
published  in  1778,  at  his  leisure  hours  during  the  encamp- 
ment at  Coxheath.     7.  "  The  Prbgriess  of  Refinement,  a 
poem,  in  three  parts,"  1783,  4to  ;  forming  a  history  of  the 
procedure  of  the  human  mind,  in  manners,  learning,  and 
taste,  from  the  first  dawnings  of  cultivated  life  to  the  pre- 
sent day.     The  poem  displays  the  great  knowledge  of  the 
author,  the  elegance  of  bis  genius,  and  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment.     His  descrtptiogns  are  just  and  beautiful,  and 
bis  versification    correct,    polished,    and  harmonious.     B* 
**  Shooting,  a  poem,"   1784,  4to.     9.  **  Poems  on  various 
Subjects,"  in  two  vols.  8vo,  in  which  several  of  the  before* 
mentioned  pieces    were  collected,  and  a  few   new  ones 
added,  1787.      IQ.  "  An  elegant  and  very  faithful  English 
Translation  of  the  Song  of  Batmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  is 
to  be  found,  among  other  excellent  pieces,  in  this  collec* 
tion.      11.  *'A  Translation  of  the   Poetics  of  Arbtotle, 
first  published  in  an  octavo  volume  in.  1788,  and  afterwards 
prefixed  to  a  Commentary  on  that  Work,  published  iu  a 
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quarto  volume.  12.  ^^  Amusement,  a  poetical  essay, 
1790..  13.  *<  The  Siege  of  Meaux,  a  tragedy,  in  three 
acts,'*  acted  at  Covent-Garden  theatre,  1794,  8vo.  14. 
"  The  War  Elegies  of  Tyrtaeus  imitated,  a»d  addressed  to 
the  people  of  Great  Britain ;  with  some  Observations  ont 
the  Life  and  Poems  of  Tyrtseus,",  1795.  15.  "  The  Demo* 
crat;  interspersed  with  Anecdotes  of  welUknown  Charac* 
ters,''  1795,  2  vols.  12mo.  16.  "  Lenore,  a  tale,  trans* 
lated  from  the  German  of  Gottfried  Augustus  Biirger/' 
1796,  4to.  Of  the  several  translations  of  this  tale  which 
l^^ve  appeared)  Mr.  Pye's  is  esteemed  the  best ;  but  nei- 
ther English  m^orals  nor  English  taste  are  likely  to  be  be- 
nefited by  the  translation  of  sucii  poems  as  *^  Lenore.'* 
17.  "  Naucratia,  or  Naval  dominion,  a  poem,"  2d  edit- 
1798.  18.  *'  The  Inquisitor,  a  tragedy  in  five  acts,  altered 
from  the  German  by  the  late  James  Petit  Andrews  and 
Henry  James  Pye,"  1798,  8v0i  19.  "  The  Aristocrat,  by 
the  author  of  the  Democrat,"/  1799,  2  vols.  12mo.  20. 
*«  Carnaen  Seculare  for  the  year  1800."  2K  "Adelaide, 
a  tragedy,-'  acted  at  Drury-lane  theatre,  1800,  8vo,  but 
cialculated  rather  for  the  closet  than  the  stage.  22.  <<  Alfred, 
an  epic  poem  in  six  books,'*  1802,  4tb.  23.  "  Verses  on 
several  subjects,  written  in  the  vicinity  of  Stoke  Park,  in 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1801,"  1802.  sm.  8vo.  24.  **  A 
second  Collection  of  bis  Poems,  in  two  octavo  volumes, 
comprising,  besides  several  of  those  already  mentioned,  a 
volume  of  sketches  on  various  subjects ;  and  a  translation 
of  Xenophon's  Defence  of  the  Athenian  Democracy,  with 
notes."  25^  "  A  Prior  Claim,  a  comedy,'*  acted  at  Drury- 
lane  Theatre,  1 805,  8vo,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Mr. 
Samuel  James  Arnold,  bis  son-in-law.  26.  <^  Comments 
oa  kbe  Commentators  on  Shakspeare ;  with  preliminary  ob- 
servations on  bis  genius  and  writings,  and  on  the  labours 
of  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  elucidate  them,"  1807, 
8vo.  27.  "  A  Translation  of  the  Hymns  and  Epigrams  of 
Homerji"  1810.  He  published  also  many  occasional  poems, 
besides  bis  odes  for  the  new  year,  for  his  majesty's 
birthday,  and  for  the  anniversary  of  the  Literary  Fund, 
which  are  preserved  in  the  magazines.  Mr.  Pye  died  Aug. 
11,  1813,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

The  poetry  of  Mr.  Pye  cannot,  perhaps,  upon  the  \vhole, 
be  said  to  be  of  that  very  superior  kind  which  has  univer- 
sally exacted  the  applause  of  first-rate  excellence.  Yet  none 
^an  deny  that  be  is  generally  the  elegant  scholar,  the  man 
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of  taste  and  fancy,  and  the  writer  of  pplisbed  versiBcation  } 

nrhiie  the  great  interests  of  virtue  and  public  spirit  have' 
umfornily  been  countenanced  by  his  pen.^ 

PYLK  (Thomas),  an  English  divine,  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Jofaq  Pyle,  rector  of  Stodey,  in  Norfolk,  was  born  there  in 
1674,  aj)d  is  said  by  Mr.  Masters  to  have  been  educated  at. 
Caius-college,  Cambridge ;  but  his  name  does  not  occur 
in  the  printed  list  of  graduates.  About  1698,  he  was  ex- 
amined for  ordination  by  Mr.  Whiston  (at  that  time  chap- 
lain to  bishop  Moore),  who  says,  in  his  own  *^  Life/'  that 
*^  Dr.  Sydali  and  Mr.  Pyle  were  the  best  scholars  among 
the  many  candidates  whom  it  was  bis  office  to  examine.** 
It  is  supposed  Mr.  Pyle  was  first  curate  of  Sr.  Margaret^s 
parish  in  King's  Lynn,  where  he  married  in  1701,.  and  the 
same  year  was  appointed  by  the  corporation  to  be  minister 
or  preacher  of  St.  Nicholas's  chapel.  Between  the  years 
1708  and  1718  he  published  six  occasional  sermons,  chiefly. 
in  defence  of  the  principles'  of  the  llevoiution,  ttnd  the 
succession  of  the  Brunswick  family.  He  also  engaged  in  the 
Bangorian  controversy,  writing  two  pamphlets  in  vindica- 
tion of  bishop  Hoadly,  who  rewarded  him  with  a  prebend 
of  Salisbury,  and  a  residentiary  ship  in  that  cathedral. 

His  sentiments  will  further  appear  by  his  publishing  his 
<^  Paraphrase  on  the  Acts,  and  all  the  Epistles,''  in  the 
manner  of  Dr.  Clarke.  This  wq,s  followed  by  his  **  Para- 
phrase on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,"  and  on  the  ^^  Hii« 
torical  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;"  all  which,  compri- 
sing what  was  thought  necessary  for  illustration,  within  a^ 
small  compass,  and  in  a  plain  and  perspicuous  manner, 
were  much  recommended  and  much  read;  His  writings 
are  generally  characterised  by  perspicuity  and  manly 
sense,  rather  than  by  any  elevation  of  style-;  yet  in  the 
delivery  of  bis  sermons,  so  Impressive  was  bis  elocution 
that,  both  in  the  metropolis  and  in  the  country,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  admired  preachers  of  his  time.  His  sole  aim 
was  to  amend  or  improve  his  auditors.  For  this  purpose 
he  addressed  himself,  not  to  their  passions,  but  to  thetr 
understandings  and  consciences.  He  judiciously  preferred 
a  plainness,  united  with  a  force  of  expression,  to  all  affec-, 
tation  of  elegance  or  rhetorical  sublimity,  and  delivered  bis^ 
discourses  wiili  so  just  and  auimated^a  tone  of  voice,  a^ 
never  failed  to  gain  universal  attention. 
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'  Although  he  lived  in  fridndshit)  and  familiar  jcprr^spond-*  | 

ence  with  many  emiuent  churchmen,  as  bishop  Hoadly^ 
Dr.  Clarke,  Dr.  Sykes,  JCc.  yet  he  remained  long  in  .a  sita-, 
ation  of  comparative  obscurity.  This,  accor(]in^  to  a  pas-  - 
sage  in  one  ef  archbi3hop  Herring's  Jetters  to  Mn  Duqi- 
comb,  wa%  'Md  some  measure,  owing  to  himself;  for  that 
very  impetuosity  of  spirit  which,  under  proper .  govern- 
ment, renders  him  the  agreeable  creature  be  is,  has,  ia 
somie  circutpstances  of  life,  got  the  better,  of  bim^  and 
hurt  his  vieivs.''  This  probably  alludes  t9  his  being  h^te^ 
rodoxwith  respect  to  die  Trinity,    which  was  commod  ' 

with  most  of  the  divines  with  whom  he  a^^sociated,  lie  con- 
tinued to  be  preacher  at  St.  Nicholas,  King's  Lynn,  till 
1732,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  v|carage  of  St.  Margaret^^ 
which  he  held  till  1.755^  Being  iheu  no  longer  capable  Qt 
discharging  the  duties  annexed  to  it,  be  gave  in, bis  resig- 
nation, both  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Norwich,  and  also 
to  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Lynn,  early  in  the  sum- 
mer of  that  j^ar.  He  then  retired  to  Swaffham,  where  he 
died,  Dec.  31,  1756,  aged  eighty-two,  and  was  buried  in' 
the  church  of  Lynn  AH  Saints. 

Many  years  after  his  death,  *^  Sixty  Sermons  on  plaifji^ 
and  (HTactical  subjects,**  were  published  by  his  younger  son 
Philip,  in  3  vols;  1773 — 1783,  3vo,  and  "  Four  Sermon^ 
oh  the  Good  Samaritan,  and  the  nature  of  Christ's  king- 
dom," 1777.  That  he  himself  had  no  design  of  commit- 
ting tbeito  to  the  press  is  somewhat  probable,  from  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  circumstance,  which  proves  them  to  be 
his  genuine  offspring,  namely,  that  he  composed  them 
wHb'th^  greatest  facility  and  expedition,  amidst  the  in- 
terruptions of  a  oudaerotts  surroundibg  family.  Three  of 
his  sons  were  clergymen;  but  not  particularly  distinguished. 
Ihtf  youngest  son,  Pfii|.rp,  who  died  in  179*^,  published^ 
'^Oneiitiildred  ahd  twenty  popular  Sermons,**  4  vols.  8vo, 
aw»ig  ivhieh  are  Aome  bf  his  fhthei^s.  ^ 

SYtlki '( Joi^);  a  noted  republican  in  the  time  of  Charles 
I.iJwils  desoMded  of  a  good  family  in  Somersetshire,  and 
bam  in  1 564»  Itk  bk  fifteenth  year  he  entered  as  a  gentle- 
iiiidiMU»mafionM«f  Breadgate's-hall,  nowPembroke-colIegei 
Qxfolpd,  where  he  had  for  his  tutor  Degory  Wbeare,  but 
^pe^nto  have  Ml  the  university  without  taking  a  degree, 
and,  as  Wood  supposes^  went  to  one  of  the  inns  of"  court. 

1  Nicholi^t  fiowyer,  Tol.  IX.  p.  433.-«.Tlich«T4s*t  History  of  Ljma. 
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He  appeaf%  indeed,  to  brnve  been  intended  for  pnblie 
boflineflty  »  be  was  very  early  placed  as  a  clerk  io  tber 
'  ofliee  of  the  exebeqoer.    He  was  likewise  not  for  advanced 
wbeo  be  was  elated-  member  of  parliament  for  Tavistock, 
in  the  reign  of  James  L     He  untferm)y  distinguished  him'* 
self  by  bis  opposition  to  the  measareaof  the  court,  both  in 
the  reign  of  that  king  and  of  his  success6r.     In  1626  be 
was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  articles  of  impeachmena 
against  the  doke  of  Buckingham,  and  ia  16S8  brought  into 
the  Houseof  CoosmottS'A  choice  against  DV;  Mainwaringv 
who  held  some  doctrines  whidh  be^  coaceived  to  bis*eqaiAlj 
injttrioes  to  the  king  and  the  kingdom*     Hewais  likewise  a 
great  opponent  of  Amiinianism,  being  htmsielf  attached -to 
OaMaistic  principlesw  In  1639,  he,  with  sevendother  com* 
moners  and  lords,  held  a  very  close  ^sorrei^ndenoe  with 
the  commissioners  sent  to  London  by  tbe  Scotch  cove^ 
nanteis ;  and  in  the  parliament  which  met  April*  18, 164% 
was  one  of  the  most  active  and  leadiag  members*    On  the 
meeting  of  the  next,  which  is  called  the  Long  Pailiamene, 
be  made  an  elaborate  speeich  eoncetoing  tibe  grievances  ei 
the  nation,  and  impeached  the  earl  of  Strafibrd'of  higb 
treason,  at  whose  trial  he  waaoneof  tbe  managers  of  the 
House  of  Commons.     His  uncommon  violence  led^  the  king 
to  tbe  unhappy  measure  of- coming  to  the  parliament  in 
person,  to  seize  him  and  four  other  members.    Pym,  bow- 
ever,  continued  firm  to  the  interests  of  the  parlis^'n}enty> 
but  thought- it  necessary,  some  time  befiMe  •  his  death,  to 
draw  up  a  vindication  of  his  eonduot,  wbiob  leaves  it 
doubtful  what  part  he  would  have  taken,,  had  he  lived  <o 
see  the  serious  consequences  of  his.early  violence*    In  Nor« 
1643,  he  was  appointed-  lieutenant  of  ^e  ordnanoey  and 
probably  would  have  risetn  to  greater  di^nctioay  but^he 
died  at  Derby ^house^  Dec.  8  foHowiag^  and  awsdntarred 
with  gfieat  solemnity  in  Westminster^imbey.    He  left  se^' 
veral  children  by  bis  lady,  who  •died  hi  165K>|aiid.ia  said  to 
hiEive  been  a  woman  of  rare  accomplishments,  kiid  learning. 
Many  of  his  speeches  were'  printed  sepiirately,  atid  ^are 
inserted  in  the  annals  and  lidstories  of  the  times.  '  ^  >••   <    -^ 
It  is  affirmed  by  lord  Clarendon  and  some  otfaeis,  than 
be  died  in  great  torment  of  that  k>atbsome  dis<fcasQ  oatled 
viorbus  pedmdosus  ;  that  he  was  a  very  sad  spectacle  f^and 
that  hone  but  seleot  friends  were  tadmi|3iied  todiimw     9ut 
Mr.  Stephen  Marshal,  in  the  sermon  preached  st  his  fune-  ^ 
ral,  ai£rms,  that  no  less  than  eight  doctors  of  physic^  of 
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unsuspected  iotegrityy  and  some  of  thism  strangers  to  Mr. 
Pym^  if  not  of  religion  difFerient  from  him,  who  were  pre- 
sent at  the  opening  of  hb  body,  and  near  a  thousand  peo- 
ple, who  saw  it,  were  witnesses  to  the  falsehood  of  the. re- 
port above  mentioned ;  the  disease  of  which  he  died,  being 
no  other  than  an  impostbume  in  his  bowels. 

Lord  Clarendon  observes,  that  ^^  his  parts  were  rather 
acquired  by  industry,  than  supplied  by  natnre,  or  adorned 
by  art ;  but  that,  besides  his  exact  knowledge  of  the  forms 
and  orders  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  bad  a  very  comely 
Hnd  grave  way  of  expressing  himself,  with  great  volubility 
of  words  natural  and  proper.  He  understood  likewise  the 
temper  and  affections  of  the  kingdom  as  well  as  any  man^ 
aod  had  observed  the  errors  and  mistakes  in  government^ 
and  knew  well  how  to  make  them  appear  greater  than  they 
wer«.  At  the  first  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament,  though 
he  was  much  governed  in  private  designing  by  Mr.  Hampden 
aod  Mr.  Oliver  St.  John,  yee  he  seemed:  of  all  men  to  have 
the  greatest  influence  upon  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
was  at  that  time,  and  for  some  months  after,  the  most 
popular  man  ia  tl^t  or  any  other  age.  Upon  the  first  de- 
sign of -softemng  and  obliging  the  most  powerful  persons 
in  both  Houses,  when  he.  received  the  king's  promise  for 
the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer,  he  made  in  return  a 
futtable  profession  of  his  -service  to  his  majesty ;  and  there- 
upon, the  other  being  no  secret,  declined  from  that  sharp- 
ness in  the  House,  which  was  niore  popular  than  any  man*s^> 
and  made  some  overtures  to  provide  for  the  glory  lind. 
splendour  of  the  crown ;  in  which  he  had  so  ill  success, 
that  his  interest  and  reputation  there  visibly  abated,  and 
he  found,  that  he  was  much  more  able  to  do  hurt  than 
good  ;  which  wrought  very  much  upon  him  to  melancholy, 
and  complttot  of  the  violence  and  discomposure  of  the 
people's  affections  and  indioations.  In  the  prosecution 
of  the  earl  of  Strafford,,  his  carriage  and  language  was  such, 
as  expressed  much  personal  animosity  ;  and  he  was  ac- 
cused of  having  practised  some  arts  in  it  unworthy  of  a 
good  inan ;  which,  if  true,  might  makei  many  other  things, 
that  were  confidently  reported  afterwards  of  him,  to  be 
believed ;  as  that  he  received  a  great  sum  of  money  from 
the  French  ambassador,  to  hinder  the  transportation  of 
those  regiments  of  Ireland  into  Flanders,  upon  the  dis- 
banding that  army  there,  which  had  been  prepared  by  th^ 
earl  of  Strafford  for  the  business  of  Scotland ;  in  which,  if 
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bis  majesty^fl  directions  and  coniinands  bad  not  been  di* 
averted  and  contradicted  by  both  Houses,  •  many  believed, 
that  the  rebellioQ  in  Ireland  bad  not  happened.  From^  the 
time  of  his  being  accused  of  high  treason  by  the  king,  be 
opposed  all  overtures  of  peace  and  accommodation  ;  and 
when  the  earl  of  Essex  was  disposed,  in  the  summer  of 
1643,  to  a  treaty,  bis  power  and  dexterity  wholly  changed 
the  earrs  inclination  in  that  point.  He  was  also  wonder* 
fully  solicitous  for  the  Seots  comtng»in  to  the  assistance 
of  the  parliament.  In*  short,  his  power  of  doing  shrewd 
turns  was  extraordinary,  and  no  less  in  doing'  good  offices 
for  particular  persons,  whom  be  preserved  from  censure, 
when  they  were  under  the  severe  displeasure  of  tbe  Houses 
of  parliament,  and  looked  upon  as  eminent  delinquenu; 
and  the  quality  of  many  of  them  made  it  believed,  that  be 
sold  that  protection  for  valuable  considerations.*'  ^    . 

PYN AKER  (Adam),  a  celebrated  painter  of  landscapes, 
was  born  in  1621,  at  the  village  of  Pynaker,  between 
Schiedam  and  Delft,  and  always  retained  the  name  of  the 
place  of  his  nativity.  He  went  for  improvement  to  Rome> 
where  he  studied  for  three  years,  after  nature,  and  after 
the  best  models  among  the  great  masters.  He  returned  an 
accomplished  painter,  and  his  works  rose  to  the  highest 
esteem.  His  lights  and  shadows  are  always  judiciously  dis- 
tributed and  skilfully  contrasted:  but  bis  cabinet  pictures 
are  much  preferable  to  those  of  larger  size.  He  chose 
generally  a  strong  morning  light,  which  allowed  him  to 
give  a  fine  verdure  to  his  trees.  His  distances  are  pro- 
perly thrown  back,  by  diversified  objects  intervening,  and 
bis  landscapes  enriched  with  figures,  and  pieces  of  archi- 
tecture.    He  died  in  1673.* 

PYNSON  (Richard),  the  third  on  the  list  of  our  early 
printers,  was  born  in  Normandy,  as  appears  by  king  Henry's 
patent  of  naturalization,  in  which  he  is  styled  '^  Ridiardus 
Pynson  in  partibus  Normand.  oriqnd.!' .  There  wece,  how- 
ever, some  of  the  same  name  in  England,  about  hia  time. 
The  few  particulars  recorded  of  his  life  are  chiefly  conjec- 
tural^ as  that  he  was  either  apprentice  or  son-in-law  to 
Caxton.  Mr.  Ames  intimates  that  he  was  in  such  esteem 
with  the  lady  Margaret,  Henry  Vllth's  mother,  and  other 
great  personages,  that  he  printed  for  them  all  bis  days,  and 

1  AUi.  Ox«  vol.  IL— Birch's  Liyes.— Manhairt  Sermoo  at  hit  Fuoeral,  1644^ 
4tt..  s  PUkington.  — Descaoips,  vol.  II. 
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obtained  a  patent  from  the  king  to  be  .his  printer,  in  1503, 
or  before.  He  appears  to  liave,  resided,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Temple-bar,  for  some  time  on  the  city  side,  and  for  some 
time  on  the  Westminster  side  of  that  ancient  boundary.  Jf 
he  was  made  king's  printer  so  early  as  1503,  as  asj»^ted.by 
Ames,  he  did  not  assume  the  title,  till  1508,  when  he  first 
added  it  to  hb  colophon.  This  honour  aeems  to  have  been 
accompanied  with  some  small  salary,  and  the  title  of  Es- 
quire. Soon  after  his  commencement  in  business,  he  em* 
ployed  one  William  Tailleur,  a  printer  of  Roan,  to  print 
Littleton's  Tenures,  and  some  other  law  pieces  for  him : 
because  our  la  wis  being  all  made  in  the  Norman  French  till 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  and. the  printers 
of  that  country  understanding  the  language  better,  were 
certainly  more  capable  of  printing,  them  correct.  Afterr 
wards  he,  as  well  as  others^  had  such  helps,  that  the  sta«- 
tutes  and  other  law  books  were  all  printed  at  home.  About 
1525  he  began  his  controversy  with  Redman,  who  had 
stolen  one4^f.his  principal  devices,  and  affixed  it,  without 
apology,  to  a  number  of  the  books  printed  by  him.  Red* 
man  he  abuses  in  very  gross  terms,  and  even  quibbles  uppii 
his  name  Redman  quasi  £iafemant  Yet,  notwithstanding 
this  dispute,  Redman  succeeded  Py nsoo^  by  removing  into 
the  very  pansh  and  house  of  Pynson. 

Pyhson  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  Roqdan  letter 
into  this  country.  He  appears  to  have  had  patrons  who 
contributed  to  the  expense  of  some  of  his  ujndertakings. 
When  he  died  is  uncertaioy  nor  is  it  ascertained  what  was 
the  date  of  the  last  book  printed  by  him.  Some  }:hink  he 
died  before  1529,  others  later.  Bertholet  succeeded  him 
as  king's  printer  in  1529,  but  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
Pynson  only  retired  from  business  at  that  time.  Pynson  is 
esteemed  inferior,  upon  the  whole,  as  a  printer,  to  Wyn.- 
kyn  de  Worde;  but,  says  Mr.  Dibdin,  ^'  in  the  choice  find 
intrinsic  worth  of  his  pubUcatious,  has  a  manifest  superi- 
ority." This  is  very  high  praise^  and  appears  to  be  just. 
Symptoms  of  true,  useful  learning  appear  on  Pynson's  list, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  his  predecessors,  whatever  value 
collectors  may  fix  upon  their  productions.^ 

PYRRHO,  the  founder  of  the  sect.of  Pyrrhonists,  or  scep- 
tics, was  the  son  of  Plistarchus  of  the  city  of  Elea,  in  the 
Peloponnesus.     He  flourished  about  the  110th  olympiad, 
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or  340  B.  C.  He  applied  himself  firtt  to  painting,  and  se-* 
reral  of  bis  pieces,  in  which  he  succeeded  wdl,  were  long 
preserved  at  Elea ;  but,  aspiring  to  philosophy,  be  became 
the  disciple  of  Anaxarcbus,  wbom  he  accompanied  to  In- 
dia. Here  be  conversed  with  the  Bracbmans  and  Gymno- 
sophists,  imbibing  from  their  doctrine  whatever  might 
seem  favourable  to  bis  natural  disposition  towards  doubting, 
but  in  general  very  little  satisfied  with  them.  As  every  ad« 
ranee  be  afterwards  made  involved  him  in  more  uncer- 
tainty, he  determined  on  establishing  a  new  school,  in 
nrfiich  be  taught,  that  every  object  of  human  inquiry  is  in- 
volved in  uncertainty,  so  that  it  is  impossible  ever  to  ar* 
rive  at  the  knowledge  of  truth. 

Some  of  his  opinions  and  some  of  bis  oddities  tend  to 
remind  the  reader  of  certain  affectations  of  wisdom  and 
philosophy  in  our  own  days.  ^*  All  men,**  be  said,  '*  le^ 
gulate  their  conduct  by  received  opinions.  Every  thing  is 
done  by  habit ;  every  thing  is  examined  with  reference  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  a  particular  country ;  but  whetber 
these  laws  be  good  or  bad,  it  is  impossible  to  determine/' 
In  this  may  be  found  the  germ  of  thos^  principles  advanced 
by  modern  sceptics,  in  order  to  subvert  all  morality.  At 
first  Pyrrbo  lived  in  indigence  and  obscurity,  courting  re- 
tirement, and  seldom  appearing  in  public.  He  frequently 
travelled ;  but  never  told  to  what  country  he  intended  to 
go.  Every  species  of  suffering  be  endured  with  apparent 
insensibility.  He  never  turned  aside  to  avoid  a  rock  or 
precipice,  and  would  rather  be  hurt  than  get  out  of  the 
way  of  a  chariot,  and  his  friends  were  therefore  obliged  tb 
accompany  him  wherever  be  went.  If  this  be  true,  saysj 
Brucker,  it  was  not  without  reason  that  he  was  ranked 
among  those  whose  intellects  were  disturbed  by  intense 
ptudy ;  and  this  excellent  historian  seems  to  think  that 
many  such  reports  were  calumnies  invented  by  the  dogma- 
tists whom  he  opposed,  and  he  is  inclined  to  be  of  this 
opinion  on  account  of  the  respect  with  which  he  is' men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers.  There  appears,  however,  upon 
the  whole,  no  great  reason  to  think  that  his  life  was  much 
more  consistent  than  his  opinions,  and  the  respect  p^id  to 
either  in  hi^  age  seems  entitled  to  little  regard  as  evidencef 
of  excellence. 

His  reputation  certainly  spread  soon  over  all  Greece^ 
and  his  opinions  were  embraced  by  many.  I'be  inhabitants 
of  Elea  created  him  sovereign  pontiff  of  their  religion, 
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Although  his.  leading  opiniOo  was  that  tber^  is  no  ^driainty 
in  any  t;hingi,'  The  Athenians  presented  him.  wi|:b  the  free*- 
dom  of  their  city.  £picurus  liked  bis  cooversation,  be-* 
cau^e,  as  b^  tboiight^  .  Pyrrho  recommended  and  pr^ctise^^ 
that  self-comiQ^nd  which,  produces  undiftturbed  tranquil-, 
li^y^,  The  highest  degree  of  perfection  to  Whicbi'iin 
t^ynrho's  opioiofiy.  inen  canarrive,  is^  oeVer  to  pas9  a  deoi-^ 
sion  upon  any  tbingi  His  disciples  were  all. agreed  i.o  on^ 
poiqt^.that  th^y  kqew  Qothiog.  ,  Some  of  tbe(n,  however^ 
soi^ght  tru^b,  in  bope^.  gif  fibding  it :  others  despaii^ed .  of 
ever  discovering  it.:  Some  were  disposed  to  affirm  <3itie 
thing,  naiQely,  that:  they  knew  nothing  for  certaiti^  but 
others  hesitated  whether  i^ 'might  not  be  Unsafe  to,  affirm 
evep  this*,,  IJi^  opiojions  had  existed  partially  prior  to  his 
owatiipes;  huty  ksao  one.  l^efore  him  professed  absolute 
doubt  about  every  thing,  he  has  always  been  considered  aa 
the  autboF.afid  founder  of  scepticism/ 

Pyrrhodiedjaboutth^  ninetieth  year  of  bis  age,  probably 
in  the;1.23d.olympiakd,  or  B.  C.  288.  After  his  d^atb,  the 
Athenians  honoured  his  memory  with  a  statue,  and  amo« 
nuipent  to  him  was  erected  in  his  own  country. 

Brucker  ascribes  his  scepticism  to  his  early  acqtiaiotance 
with  the  systeip  Of  Democtitus*'  Having  learned,  says-lie^ 
to  deny  the  real  existence  of  all  qualities  in  bodies,  except 
those  which  are  essential  to  pritoary  atoms,  and  to  inefer 
every  thing  else  to  th6  perceptions  of  the  mind  |)roduced 
by  external  objects,  thtit  is,  to  appearatice  and  opinion,  he 
concluded*  that  all  knowledge,  depended  upon  the  falla« 
cious  report  of  the  senses,  and  consequently,  that  there 
can  be  no  such,  thing  as  certainty.  He  ^as  encouraged  in 
this  notion  hy  the  general  spirit  of  tb^  Eleatic. school,  in 
which  h^  was  educated,  which  was  unfavx)urahle  to  science* 
JBut  nothing  contributed  more  to  confirm  htm  in  scepticism, 
than  the  subtleties  of  the  Dialectic  schools,  in  which  .he 
was  instructed  bv  the  son  of  SUlpo«  He  saw  no  method, 
by  >vbich.  he  could  sp  effjectually .  overturn  the  cavils  of  so* 
phistiy,  as  by  having  recourse  to  the  doctirine  of  universal 
uncertainty.  Being  strongly  inclined,  from  his  natural 
temper  and  habits  of  life,  to  look  upcm  immoveable  tran- 
quillity as  the  great  end  of  all  philosophy ;  observing,  that 
nothing  tended  so  much  to  disturb  this  tranquillity,  as  the 
innumerable  dissentions  which  agitated  the  schools  of  the 
dogmatists;  at  the- same  time  inferring,  from  their  endless 
disputes,  th^  uncertainty  of  the  questions  upon  which  they 
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debated ;  be  detennihed  to  seek  elte^ere  for  that  peace 
of  mind,  which  he  despaired  of  finding  in  the  dogmatie 

?bilofopby«     In  this  manner  it  happened,  in  the  case  of 
yrrho^  as  it  has  often  happened  in  other  instances,  that 
controversy  became  the  parent  of  scepticism.^ 

PYTHAGORAS,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  antiquity, 
was  born  most  probably  about  the  year  B*  C.  5B6,  but  thia 
date  has  been  much  contested.  His  father,  Mnemarchus, 
of  Samos,  who  was  an  engraver  by  trade,  and  dealt  in  rings 
and  other  trinkets,  went  with  his  wife  to  Delphi  a  few  daya 
after  bis  marriage,  to  sell  some  goods  during  the  feast ;  and, 
while  he  stayed  there,  received  ^n  oracular  answer* from 
Apollo,  who  lold  him  that  if  he  embarked  for  Syria,  the 
voyage  would  be  very  fortunate  to  him,  and  that  his  wife 
would  there  bring  forth  a  son,  who  should  be  renowned  for 
beauty  and  wisdom,  and  whose  life  would  be  a  blessing  to 
posterity.  Mnemarchos  obeyed  the  god,  and  Pythagoim^ 
was  born  at  Sidon ;  and,  being  brought  to  Samos,  was 
educated  there  answerably  to  the  great  hopes  that  were 
conceived  of  him.  He  was  called  '^  the  youth  with  the 
fine  head  of  hair  ;*'  and,  from  the  great  qnalicies  which 
appeared  in  him  early,  was  soon  regarded  as  a  gpod  genius 
sent  into  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Samos,  in  the  mean  time,  afforded  no  philosophers  ca- 
pable of  satisfying  his  ardent  thirst  after  knowledge;  and 
therefore,  at  eighteen,  he  resolved  to  travel  in  quest  of 
them  elsewhere.  The  fame  of  Pherecydes  drew  biifi 
first  to  the  island  of  Syros;  whence  he  went  to  Miletus, 
where  he  conversed  with  Thales.  Then  he  went  to  Phce- 
liicia,  and  stayed  some  time  at  Sidon,  the  place  of  his 
birth ;  and  from  Sidon  into  Egypt,  where  Thades  and  Solon 
had  been  before  him.  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  received 
him  very  kindly ;  and,  after  having  kept  him  some  time  at 
his  court,  gave  him  letters  for  the  prieiu  of  HeliopoHs. 
The  Egyptians  were  very  jealous  of  their  sciences,  which 
they  rarely  imparted  to  strangers ;  nor  even  to  their  own 
countiymen,  till  they  had  made  them  pass  through  the  se- 
verest probations.  The  priests  of  Heliopolis  sent  him  to 
those  of  Memphis ;  and  they  directed  him  to  the  ancients 
pf  Diospolis,  who,  not  daring  to  disobey  the  king,  yet 
unwilling  to  break  in  upon  their  own  laws  and  customs, 
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received  Pytbingoras  into  a  kind  of  novioiatei  hoping  he- 
would  soon  be  deterred  from  farther  pursuits  by  the  ri- 
gorous rules  and  ceremonies  which  were  a  necessary  intro- 
duction to  their  mysteries.  But  Pythagoras  went  throu^ 
all  with  wonderful  patience;  so  far  as  even,  according  to 
some  authors,  to  admit  of  circumcision. 

After  having  remained  twenty-five  years  in  Egypt,  hef 
went  to  Babylon,  afterwards  to  Crete,  and  thenee  to  Sparta, 
to  instruct  himself  in  the  laws  of  Minotf  and  Lycurgiis. 
Then  he  returned  to  Samos,  which,  finding  under  th'ef 
tyranny  of  Polycrates,  he  quitted  again,  and  visited  the 
countries  of  Greece.  Going  through  Peloponnesus,  he 
stopped  at  Phlius,  where  Leo  then  reigned ;  and,  in  his 
conversation  with  this  prince,  spoke  with  so  much  eld-^ 
quence  and  wisdom,  that  Leo  was  at  once  deHjgfated  and 
surprised.  He  asked  him  at  length,  ^  whkt  profession  he 
followed?**  Pythagoras  answer€fd  *' None,  but  that  he  was 
a  philosopher."  For,  displeased  with  the  lofty  title  of  sages 
and  wise  men,  which  his  profession  hadhitherto  assumed, 
he  changed  it  into  one  more  modest  and  humble,  calling 
himself  a  philosopher,  that  is,  a  lover  of  wisdom.  Leo^ 
asked. him  ^  what  it  was  to  be  a  philosopher;  and  the  dif- 
ference there  was  between  a  philosopher  and  other  men?" 
Pythagoras  answered,  that  ^<  life  might  well  be  compared 
to  the  Olympic  games ;  for,  as  in  that  vast  assembly,  some 
come  in  search  of  glory,  others  in  search  of  gain,  and  a' 
third  sort,  more  oioble  than  the  two  former,  neither  for 
fame  nor  profit,  but  only  to  enjoy  the  wonderful  spectacle,* 
and  to  see  and  know  what  passes  in  it ;  so  we,  in  like  nian«> 
ner,  come  into  the  world  as  into  a  place  of  public  meeting, 
where  some  toil  after  glory,  others  after  gain,  and  a  few, 
contemning  riches  and  vanity,  apply  themselves  to  the 
study  of  nature.  These  last,*'  said  he,  **  are  they  whom 
I  call  philosophers.*'  •And  he  thought  them  by  far  the 
noblest  of  the  human  kind,  and  the  only  part  which  spent 
their  lives  suitably  to  their  nature ;  for  he  was  wont  to  say 
that  ^^  man  was  created  to  know  and  to  contemplate.'* 

From  Peloponnesus  he  passed  into  Italy,  and  settled  at 
Croton<;  where  the  inhabitants,  having  suffered  great  loss 
in  a  battle  with  the  Locrians,  degenerated  from  indudtiy- 
and  courage  into  softness  and  effeminacy.  Pythagoras 
thought  it  a  task  worthy  of  him  to  reform  this  city ;  and. 
accordingly  began  to  preach  to  the  inhabitants  all  manner 
pf  virtues;  and,  though  he  naturally  met  at  firdt  with  great 
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^^osition^  yet  at  length  be  made, sMob  an  impreiMOQ  on 
bis  bearers^  tbat  the  magistrates  themselves,  astonished  at 
the  splidity  and  strength  of  reason  with  which  he  spake, 
prayed  him  to  interpose  in  diie  affair^  of  the  govemmenty 
and  to  eive  siicb  advice  |is.  be*'shoiild  judge  expedient  for 
the  good  of  the  state.  When  Pytliagoras  bad  tbM3  reformed 
the  manners  of  the  citineos  by  pteachingit  and  eftablisbed 
the  city  by  wise  aad  prudent  eoonseisy  be  thought  it  time 
to  lay  some  foimdattDQ  of  the  wisdom  he  professed  i:»nd^ 
in  order  to  esublisb  bis  sect,  opened  a  schpoL  It.  is  not 
to' be  wondered  that  a  crowd  of  disciples  offer^  themselves 
to  a  man,  of  wb^se  wisdom  such,  prodigious  efifecu  bad 
been,  ^o w  aeen  and  beard.  They  qame  to  him  from  .Greece 
and. from  Italy;  but,  for  fear  of  pouring  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  into  unsound  and  corrupt  vessels,  be  received  not 
indifferently  all  tbat  presented  themselves,  but  took  time 
to  try  them.:  for  be  u$ed  to  say,  "every  sort  of  wood  ia 
not  fit  tomake  a  Mercury ;''  ex  puwis  ligno  turn  fit  Mercu-t 
rtus ;  that  is,  all  minds  are  not  alike  .capable  of  knowledge^ 
He  gave  Us  disciples  the  rules  of .  the  Egyptian  priests, 
and  made  them  paw  through  the  aus^terities  which  be  him* 
self  had  endured.  He  at  first  enjoined  them  a  five  years* 
silence,  during  which  they  were  only  to  be^ ;  after  that, 
leave  was  given  them  to  propose  .q^iestions,  and  to  utate 
their  doubts.  They  were  not^  however,  eyen  then,  to  talk 
without  bounds  and  measure;  (or  he  often, said  to  tbemn 
<<  Either  hold  your  peace,  or  utter  things  more  wof  th  .than 
silence;  and  say  not  a  little  in  many  word^,.  hut  much,  iu 
few."  Having  gone  through  the.  .probation,  they  were 
obliged,  before  they,  were  admitted,  to.  bring  all  their 
fortune  into  the  eommon  stoc^^  Which  w^  managed  by 
persons  chosen  on  purpose,  and  called  mcooomists :  and, 
if  any  retired  from  the  steiety,  be  often  carried  away  with 
him  more  than  be  brought  in.  He  waa^  however^  imme* 
diately  regarded  by  the  rest  as  a  .d^d  person,  bis'obsequies 
made,  and  a  tomb  raised  .hr  him  i  which  sori;  of  ceremony 
was  instituted  to  deter  others.firom  leaving  the  school,  by 
shewing,  that  if  a  man^  after  having  entered  into  .the  ways 
of  wisdom,  turns  aside  and  forsakes  them^  it  is  in  vain  for 
him  to  believe  himself  living  —  he  is  dead  *. 

*  "  Pythagoras    is  said^    by  the  of  Us  power  over  the  human  affectionsi 

writer  -of  his  life,  to  have  regarded  that,  according  to  the  iSgyptiao  system, 

music  as  soaiethiBg  celestial  uid  6u  he  ordered  iiis  disciples  Co  be  waked 

▼ine,  and  to  have  had  sach  an  opinion  CT^ry  morning,    and  lulled  to  sleepi 
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The  JCgy ptiaosi  believed  the  secreey  they  observed  to  be 
recommended  to  tbem  by  (be  example  of  their  gods,  who 
would  never  be  seen  by  mortals  but  through  the  obscurity 
of  shadows.  For  this:  reason  there  was  at  Sais,  a  town  of 
Egypt,  a  statue  of  Pallas,  who  waa.the  same  as  Isis,  with 
^bis  inscription :  <<  I  am  whatever  is,  has  been,  or  shall  be; 
and  no  niortal  has  ever  y^t  taken  off  the  veil  fchat  covers  me." 
They  bad  invented,  llierefore,  thcee  ways;  of  compressing 
their  thoughts ;  the  simple^  the:  hietoglypbioal,  ;afrd  the 
symbolical.  In  the  simple  they  spcike  plainly  and  intelli- 
gibly, as  in  common,  conversation;  in  the  .hieroglypbicikl 
they  concealed  their  thoughts  under  certain  images  and 
characters ;  and  in  the  syodbolical  ibey  explained-  &em  by 
shoK  expressions,  which,  under.a  .seiiaeiplain;and\fiimple, 
included  another  wholly  figorative.  PyjttM^ras  .principally 
imitated  the  symboUcalstyle.of  the  Egyptians,  which,  hav^ 
ing  neither  the  obscurity  of  the  bi^roglyphicS)  nor  the 
clearness  of  ordinary  disconrse,  he,  thou^t  very  proper  .t6 
inculcate  the  greiuest  and  most  important  truths:  for  a 
symbol,  by  ita  double  sense,  the  proper  and  the  figara;tive» 
teaches  two  things  at  once;  and.  nothing  pleases  the  mind 
more,  than  the  double  image  it  represents  to  our  view* 

In  this  manner  Pythagoras  delivered  many  excellent 
things  concerning  God  and  the  human  soul,  aqd  a  vast  va-r 
riety  of  precepts  relating  to  the  conduct  of  life,  political  as 
well  as  civil ;  and  he  made  some  considerable  dkcoveries 
and  advances  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  arithmetic,  the 
common  multiplication  table  is,  to  this  day,  still  called  Py* 
thagoras^s  table.  In  geometry  it  is  said  he  invented  many 
theorems,  particularly  these  three ;.  1st,  Only  three  ipoly^ 
gons,  or  regular  plane  figures,  can  fill  up  the  spaoe  about 
a  point,  viz.  the  equilateral  triangle,  the  square,  and  the 


every  night,  by  sweet  sounds.  He 
likewise  coDsidttred  it  as  greatly  con- 
ducive  to  health,  and  made  use  of  it  in 
disorders  of  the  body,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  mind.  His  (biographers 
and  secretaries  even  pretend  to  tell  as 
what  kind  of  musie  he  applied  upon 
these  occasions.  Grave  and  solemn, 
we  may  be  certain ;  aud  vocal,  say 
they,  was  preferred  to  instrumental, 
and  the  lyre  to  the  flute,  not  only  for 
its  decency  and  gravity,  but  becanse 
ins.tmctioo  could  be  conveyed  to  the 
mind,  by  means  of  articulation  in  sing- 
iogy  at  the  tame  timp  as  the  ear  was 


delighted  by  sweet  sounds.  This  was 
said  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Mi- 
nerva. In  very  high  anuqulti^  man- 
kind gave  human  wisdom  to  their  gods, 
and  afterwards  took  it  from  them,  to 
bestow  it  on  mortals. 

*'  lo'  pervsing  the  list  of  illustriQOf 
men,  who  have  sprung  from  the  school 
of  Pythagoras,  it  appears  that  the  love 
and  cultivation  of  music  was  so  madb 
a  part  of  their  discipline,  that  almost 
every  one  of  them  left  a  treatise  ber 
hind  him  upon  the  subject.'*  Be.  Buf» 
ney,  in  Kees's  Cyciopudiiu 
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hexagon :  2dy  The  sum  of  the  three  angles  of  every  triangle 
is  equal  to  two  right  angles:  Sd^  In  any  right-angled 
triangle,  the  square  on  the  longest  side  is  equal  to  both 
the  squares  on  the  two  shorter  sides  :  for  the  discovery  of 
this  last  theorem,  some  authors  say  he  offered  to  the  gods 
a  hecatomb,  or  a  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  oxen ;  Plutarch, 
however,  says  it  was  only  one  ox,  and  even  that  is  ques- 
tioned by  Cicero,  as  inconsistent  with  his  doctrine,  which 
forbade  bloody  sacrifices :  the  more  accurate  therefore  say; 
he  sacrificed  an  ox  made  of  flour,  or  of  clay ;  and  Plutarch 
even  doubts  whether  such  sacrifice,  whatever  it  was,  was 
made  for  the  saixl  theorem,  or  for  the  area  of  the  parabola, 
which  it  was  said  Pyths^oras  also  found  out. 

In  astronomy  his  inventions  were  many  and  great.  It  is 
reported  he  discovered,  or  maintained  the  true  system'  of  - 
the  world,  which  places  the  sun  in  the  centre,  and  makes 
all  the  planets  revolve  about  him;  from  him  it  is  to  this 
day  called  the  old  or  Pythagorean  system ;  and  is  the  same 
as  that  revived  by  Copernicus.  He  first  discovered  that 
Lucifer  and  Hesperus  were  but  one  and  the  sao^e,  being 
the  planet  Venus,  though  formerly  thought  to  be  two  dif- 
ferent stars.  The  invention  of  the  obliquity  of  the  zodiac 
is  likewise  ascribed  to  him.  He  first  gave  to  the  world  the 
name  Ko^/uo^,  Kosmos^  from  the  order  and  beauty  of  all 
things  comprehended  in  it ;  asserting  that  it  was  made  ac« 
cording  to  musical  proportion  :  for  as  he  held  that  the  sun, 
by  him  and  his  followers  termed  the  fiery  globe  of  unity, 
was  seated  in  the  midst  of  the  universe,  and  planets 
moving  around  him,  so  he  held  that  the  seven  planets  had 
an  harmonious  motion,  and  their  distances  from  the  sun 
corresponded  to  the  musical  intervals  or  divisions  of  th|^ 
monochord.  We  may  also  add,  that  among  the  works  that 
are  cited  of  him,  there  are  not  only  books  of  physic,  and 
books  of  morality,  like  that  contained  in  what  are  called  his 
<<  Goldeu  Verses,''  but .  treatises  of  politics  and  theology. 
All  these  works  are  lost :  but  the  vastness  of  his  mind,  and 
the  greatness  of  his  talents,  appear  from  th^  wonderful 
things  he  performed.  He  delivered,  as  antiquity  relates, 
several  cities  of  Italy  and  of  Sicily  froni  the  yoke  of  slavery^ 
he  appeased  seditions  in  others ;  and  he  softened  the  n^an- 
ners,  and  brought  to  temper  the  most  savage  and  unruly 
humours,  of  several  people  and  several  tyrants.  Phalaris, 
the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  one  who 
could  withstand  the  remonstri^nces  of  Pythagoras ;  and  bc^ 
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it  seems,  .was  so  enraged  at  bis  lectures,  that  he  ordered 
bim  to  be  pot  to  death.  But  though  the  reasonings  ot  th« 
philosopher  could  make  no  impression  on  the  tyrant,  yet 
they  were  sufficient  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  Agrigentines^ 
and  Phalaris  was  killed  the  very  same  day  that  he  had. fixed 
for  the  death  of  Pythagoras. 

«  Pythagoras  had  a  great  veneration  for  marriage ;  and 
therefore  at  Croton,  married  Tbeano,  daughter  of  Bron- 
tinus,  one  of  the  chief  of  that  city.  He  had  by  her  two 
sons,  Arimnestus  and  Telauges ;  which  last  succeeded  his 
father  in  his  school,  and  was  the  master  of  Empedocles. 
He  had  hke wise  cue  daughter,  named  Damo,  who  wasdis- 
tinguisbed  by  her  learning  as  well  as  her  virtues,  and  wrote 
an  excellent  commentary  upon  Homer.  It  is  related  that 
Pythagoras  had  given  her  some  of  bis  writings,  with  ex* 
press  commands  not  to  impart  them  to  any  but>  those  of 
bis  own  family  ;  to  which  Damo  was  so  scrupulously  obe- 
dient, that  even  when  she  was  reduced  to  extreme  poverty, 
she  refused  a  great  sum  of  money  for  them.  Some  have 
indeed  asserted,  and  Plutarch  among  them,  that  Pytha- 
goras never  wrote  any  thing;  but  this  opinion  is  contra- 
dicted by  others,  and  Plutarch  is  supposed  to  be  mistaken. 
Whether  be  did  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  whatever  was  writ- 
ten by  bis  first  disciples  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  work 
of  himself;  for  they  wrote  only  his  opinions,  and  that  so 
religiously,  that  they  would  not  change  the  least  syllable ; 
respecting  the  words  of  their  master  |is  the  oracles  of  a 
god ;  and  alledging  in  confirmation  6f  the  truth  of  any 
doctrine  only  this,  avros  s^a,  <^  He  said  so.**  They  looked 
on  him  as  the  most  perfect  image  of  the  deity  among  men. 
His  house  was  called  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  his  court- 
yard the  temple  of  the  Muses ;  and,  when  he  went  into 
towns  it  was  said  he  went  thither,  '^  not  to  teach  men,  but 
to  heal  thein."  .  v 

Pythagoras  was  persecuted  in  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
and  died  a  tragical  death.  -  There  was  at  Croton  a  young 
man  called  Cylon,  whom  a  noble  birth  and  opulence  bad 
so  puffed  up  with  pride,  that  he  thought  be  should  do  ho- 
nour to  Pythagoras  in  .offering  to  be  his  disciple.  The 
philosopher  did  not  measure  the  merit  of  men  by  these  ex- 
terior things;  and  therefore,  finding  in  him  much. corrup- 
tion and  wickedness,  refused  Xo  admit  him.  This  extremely 
enraged  Cylon,  who  sought  nothing  but  revenge ;  and, 
having  rendered  many  persons  disaffected  to  Pythagoras, 
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OMse  one  day  aocompanied  by  a  crowd  of  profligales^  and 
sorroiiBding  the  bouae  wbere  be  was  teacbing,  set  it  on 
fire.  Pytbagoras  bad  tbe  luck  to  escape,  and  flyiog,  took 
tbe  way  to  Locris^  but  tbeLocrians,  fearing  tbe  enmity 
of  Cylon,  wbo  was  a  man  of  power,  deputed  tbeir  chief 
magistrates  to  meet  bim,  and  to  request  him  to  retire  else* 
where.  He  went  to  Tareotum,  wbere  a  new  persecution 
sooA  obliged  him  to  jetire  to  Metapontum.  But  tbe  sedi<* 
tioa  of  Crotson  pcoved  as  it  were  tbe  signal  of  a  general  in-^ 
surrection  against  the  Pythagoreans ;  tbe  flame  liad  gained 
all  ti^  cities  of  Greece ;  the  schools  of  Pytbagoras  were 
deatroyedy.and  be  bimselfi  at  the  age  of  aboVje  eighty^ 
killed  at  tbe  turn ult^f  Metapontum,  or,  as  others  say,  was 
starved  to  death  in  the  temple  oftbeMui^es,  whither  he 
was  fled  for  refuge. 

Tbe.  doctrine  of  Pytbagotras  was  not  confined  to  tbe 
narrow  cotaii^srof  Magna  GrsBcia^  now  called  the  kingdom 
of  Naples ;  it  spread  itself  alt  over  Greece,  and  in  Asia. 
The  Romans  admired  bis  precepts  long  after  his  deatbi 
and  having  received  an  oracle^  which  commanded  them  to 
erect  statues  in  honour  of  the  most  wbe  and  the  most 
valiant  of  tbe :  Greeks,  they  erected  two  brazen  statues ; 
one  to  Alcibiades  as  tbe  most-  valiaot,  and  the  other  to 
Pytbagoras  as  tbe  most  wise. .  It  was  greatly  to  bis  boaour^ 
that  ,ihe  two  most  excellent  men  Greece  etrer  produced, 
Socrates  and  Plato,  in  socne  measure  followed  his  doctrine. 

Tbe  ^ect  of  Pythagoras  subsisted  till  towards  the  end  of 
tbe  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great.  About  that  time  the 
Academy  ahd  the  Lyceum  united  to  obsoure  and  swallow 
np  ^e  Italic  sect,  which  till  then  bad  held  up.  its  bead  with 
so  much  glory,  that  Isocrates  writes :  **  We  moiae  admire^ 
at  this  day,  a  Pythagorean  when  be, is  silent,  than. others^ 
even  the  moat  eloquent^  when  they  speak/^  However,  in 
after-ages,  there  were  here  and  there  some  disciples  of  Py^ 
thagoras ;  but  they  were  only  particular  persons^  wbo  never 
made  any  society ;  nor  had  the  .Pythagoreans  any  Aiore  a 
public  school  Notwithstanding  tine  high  encQioluaiS:  be- 
stowed upon  this  philosopher,  Brucker,  who  has  a  very 
elaborate  article  on  the  sublet,  is:  of  opinion'  that  Pytbar 
goras  owed  much  of  bis  celebrity  and  itutbority  to  impos~ 
ture.  Why  did  be  so  studiously  court  the  society  of  Egyp-- 
tian  priests,  so  famous  in  antient  times  for  tbeir  arts  of 
deception ;  why  did  he  take  samticb  pains  to  be  initiated 
in  religious  myateries;  why  did  he  retire  into  a  subter- 
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raneotts  cavern  in  Crete;  why  did  he  assume  the  character 
of  Apollo,  at  the  Olympic  games ;  why  did  he  boast  that 
hi»  soul  had  lived  in  former  bodies,  and  that  he  bad  been 
first  ^tbalides  the  son  of  M ercnry,  then  Euphorbus,  then 
Pyrrhus  of  Deios,  and  at  last  Pythagoras,  bot  that  be  might 
the  more  easily  impose  npon  the  credulity  of  an  ign<nrant 
and  superstitious  people  ?  His  whole  manner  of  life,  as  > 
,far  as  it  is  known,  confirms  this  opinion.  Clothed  in  a 
long  white  robe,  with  a  flowing  beard,  and,  as  some  relate^ 
with  a  golden  crown  on  his  head,  he  preserved  among  the 
people,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples,  a  commanding 
gravity  and  majesty  of  aspect.  He  made  use  of  music  to 
promote  the  tranquillity  of  h'ts  mind ;  frequently  singing, 
for  this  purpose,  hymns  of  Thales,  Hesiod,  and  Homer. 
He  had  such  an  entire  command  of  himself,  that  he  was 
never  seen  to  express,  in  his  countenance,  grief,  or  joy,  or 
anger.  He  refrained  from  animal  food,  and  confined  him^ 
self  to  a  frugal  vegetable  diet,  excluding  from  his  simple 
bill  of  fare,  for  sundry  mystical  reasons,  pulse  or  beans. 
By  this  artificial  demeanour,  Pythagoras  passed  himself 
upon  the  vulgar  as  a  being  of  an  order  superior  to  the 
commoh  condition  of  humanity,  and  persuaded  them  that 
he  had  received  his  doctrine  from  heaven.  We  find  still 
extant  a  letter  of  Pythagoraa  to  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse; 
but  this  tecfer  is  certainly  supposititious,  Pythagoras  having 
been  dead  before  Hiero  was  bbrn.  "  The  Golden  Verses 
of  Pythagoras,- *  the  real  author  of  which  is  unknown,  have 
been  frequently  published,  with  the  *^  Commentary  of 
Hierocles,*'  and  a  Latin  version  and  notes.  Mr.  Dacier 
translated  thetn  into  French,  with  notes,  and  added  the 
**  Lives  of  Pythagoras  and  Hierocles ;"'  and  this  work  was 
published  in  English,  the  ^^  Golden  Verses*'  being  translated 
from  the  Greek  by  N.  Rowe,  esq.  in  17OT,  8vo.  * 

PYTHEAS,  a  celebrated  ancient  traveller,  was  born  at 
Massi|ia  (now  Marseilles),  a  colony  of  the  Phoceans.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  philosophy,  astronomy,  mathe- 
matics, and  geography ;  and  it  is  supposed,  with  reason, 
that  his  fellow-citizens,  being  prepossessed  in  favour  of 
his  knowledge  and  talents,  and  wishing  to  extend  their 
trade,  sent  him  to  make  new  discoveries  in  the  North, 
while  they  employed  Eutbymenes,  for  the  same  purpose, 

1  DiogeMs  UMrtittiw-^ti^iiley.-^Bracktr^— -Burney't  Hist  of  Music— Hot- 
toll's  Diok. 
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in  the  Sonth.  Pytbeat  explored  all  the  sea-coastSi  from 
Cadiz  to  the  isle  of  Tbule,  or  Iceland,  where  he  observed 
that  the  sun  rose  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  set ;  wbicb  is  the 
case  in  Iceland,  and  the  nqftbern  parts  of  Norway,  during 
the  summer  season.  After  UU  return  from  this  first  voyage, 
he  travelled  by  land  through  all  the  maritime  provinces  of 
Europe  lying  on  the  ocean  and  the  Baltic,  M  far  as  T^A, 
vrfaicH  is  supposed  to  hate^  been  the  Vistula,  where  w 
Mibairkedfcir  Massilia.     Pblybius  and  Strabo  have  treated 

'   tlM  account'of  his  travels  as  fabulous  ;  but  Gasseudt,  San- 
-sou,  and* Rfidbeck,  join  with  Hipparchus  and  Eratosthenes 

*-'in  defending  this  ancient  geographer,  whose  reputation'is 

"^"comptetely  e^Mnhed  by  the  modern  navigators.  *  We 
are  indebted  ta  Pytheas  fdr  the  discovery  of«theIsleof 
Thule,  and  the  distinction  of  climates,  by  the  diffel^eht 

^  length  of  the  days  and  nights.  Strabo,  has  also  pre»eVvell 
to  us 'another  observation,  which  was  made  by  him  tA  l^a 

tt>wD  ooutitry,  at  the  time  of  the  solstice.     Pytbeas  piust 

^  hsrve  WvtA  atthe  same  time  with  Aristotle  and  A^^cabd^rf  Iji'e 
Great ;  fof  Poiyblus,  as  quoted  by  Strabo;  asserisf^  tnat 

'^  Dicearcfaud,  Arinolle^s  pupil,  had  read  bis  works,  \7bis 
ittireniods  Marseillois  is  the  first  and  most  aticient  0ralRti 
author  we  know.  His  principal  work  was  entit1^,^^7Ve 
Tour  of  the  Earth  ;*'  but  neither  this,  nor  any  oth^r  o^ii^s 

'  writings,  have  come  down  to  us,  though^  some  of  ifpt\ 
were  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  fouHn  century/  Thli 
were  written  in   6Mek,    the  language  theti  spokenr 

.  MarseHles. »  *      ^tf^ 

r   1  Strabo.— 6eD.  Dibt^-Dict  Hiitf  -    .  •>$ 
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,V«CJ ADRATUS,  an  early  Christian  writer  anfd  apologist^ 
was  a  disciple  of  the  apoWes^  accordin|r  t6  Eusebius  an^ 
Jerome,  and  bishop  of  Athens,  wh^re  he  w{ik  Dorn,  or  a( 
least  ediiqated.  Abou(  the  year  125,  when  the  emperor 
Adrian,  then  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign^  wintered  at 
Athens,  and  was  ther^  initiated  into  the  Eleusinian  mys« 
teries,  a  persecution  arose  agsiin'sit  'the  Christians.  'Qua- 
dratiis,  who  had  dudceeded  Pubtips,  the  martyred  bishop, 
in  order  to  stop  the  persecution,  composed  an  '**  Apology 
for  the  Christian  Faith,^*  and  presented  it  to  the  emperor. 
This  Apology,  which  happened  to' be  aiccOihpanied  by 
another  from  Aristides  (see  AaiSTlPBs), , had  the  desired 
l^fFect,  and  was  extapt  in  Eusebius's  time;  who  tells  vis, 
that  it  shewed  the.genii^s  of  the  man^  apd  the"^ true  doctrine 
of  the  apostles :  but  we  have  only  a  small  fragment  pre« 
served  by  Euseoius,  in  the '  fourth  book  of  his  history,  in 
which  the  author  declares,' that  *^  none  t^biild  donbt  the 
troth  of  the  miracles  of.  Jesus  Christ,  bepaiise  the  persons 
healed  and  raised  from  the  dead  by  him  bad  been  seen, 
not  only  when  he  wrought'  his  miracles,  or  while'  he  wa^ 
iipon  earth,  but  even  a  very  great  while  after  his  deaths 
so  that  there  are  many,'*  says  he^  **  who  were  yet  living  in 
our  time.**  Yalesius,  and  others  upon  his  authority,  will 
jMive  the  Quadratus  who  composed  dhe  Apology,  to  he  a 
ittflbrent  person  from  Quadratus, .  the  bishop  of  Athena^ 
But  his  arguments  do  not  se^m  sufficiently  grounded,  ^nd, 
are  therefore  generally  |*ejected.  '  Jerome  affirms  them  to 
be  the  same.  Nothing  certain  can  be  collected  concerning 
the  death  of  Quadratus ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  he  was 
banished  from  Athens,  and  then  pot  to  a  variety  of  tojrments^ 
under  the  reign  of  Adrian.^ 

QUARLES  (Francis),  an  Epgllsh  poet,  wmboroio  the 
year  1592,  at  Stewards,  near  Romfoird  in  Essex,  and  bap- 
tized on  May  9  of  that  year.  Hif;  family  was  of  sbmo 
consideration  in  the  county  of  Essex, '  aiid  possessed  of 

several  estates  iii  |lomfbrd,  Horiichurcb,'Dagenliamy  j8ic« 

,  '     '  ,.»"■• 

Vol.  XXV.  E  k 
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hAetf.  tiriSpb^  Qiuirlesy  ^mi  bift  two  wwes  and  c^gla^ 
ten,  wA  J9Lfw^.QM9tAm^M9^  M^s  iwho.  {tied  Nov.  i6^ 
164Jfc^  Jif  viTAf  ol^fc  J^f<tb«,gi»fia  9Jolh,  and  pwrv^or  of 
^^^HiH0'!»>tlMIMi9AK^jSlyE^tk'    Oitrpoet  WHS  ed«oated.|kt 
fi^^^^s  [Qf^l^S^  Q9iQ)>ndg^»  ac^  Uncoln^js-iiHi^  Xo^dpn.^ 
H91  doii4iWt|(i9  sefi9»  ^o^.Uavfi  beep  .to  puMW  Ufe^.  foM^ 
m^.Bve  (plcl:Ji)f)  wa9  {i^^arrod  to  tbe.  place  QCifiuprbearei} 
to  ,Eli9ajl>§(br  4ai^lf  r: of  Jaai;^  L  de/itT^np^f^^^^M^i 
<]^fi6Q,  pf  Sqbeqpiia ;/ but.  qurinod  .brer  texm^xjmnf  pt^ 
bably  upon,  l)fe>rM^i9  ioC,|tfa^,Qlector*»  a0aiili}t(»i»«^Mt<dree; 
to  IreUnd^  wlv9xa  ba  beje^mDa-aecretary  loMObUu^pJ^i^eiV; 
XJpw  tb€i  br$a)(ir^  wt  e(  tho  rebellioa  in>tbM;nki%d^^iil^> 
1^4la  be  tuigfurod  greatlyiaMs  fortuiiek}aniiwai^bl^td,A#) 
fly  for  fn^y^iQ  Eiifland.    But  bere  be  didiii«t>mMtowf|k} 
the  .q^et.  b^:exp0Qied3  for  a  piece  of  hiatia^fl^^^pSiMi 
Soyal I ^onrerjtgi'' haying  given  offeotee.  tojdie.rpfeiraiybl^ 
powersf  /i^ey  took,  occatioo  from  tb«^  a«ld  ff9U\  M  f^^r^ 
log  tA.Cb^r^l^  al  0«fordi  tobnrt  bioioas^jUucblM-im)^ 
aible  in  biaie#tale$:    But  w^  «,re  tpld»iitbAt  vbat)ibOvMokb 
most  to  btff d'Wi^  b^ng  plundered  of  bia  bQ<>tei  &Ni4iafifiid* 
n^ou9cri{it«  wbicb  be  bad  ^^epered  for^tfii^npr^sisr^'Kb'lu 
Iqat  of  tbeae  IS  supposed  to  have  lia8teilad{>bisjdes(idi,  whiobr 
bi^if^ued  9€qptf  8»  I644»  ^heu^  he  was  buried  in  the  obun^ 
of  Stw  Vedast,   Foater-»laoe>   London.   .  Uuadks  was  a!^< 
cbronolpger  tq  the  city  of  ]LaudojQ«    What  tbe. duties^ <MF 
this  plaofk^werOf  which  is  now  abolishedt  we  know  .ntit^ 
but  his  wijfe  Ursula^  wbp  prefixed  a  sbor^  life  of  (iWitatenei 
of  his  pieQ0s,  .says  that  *^  be  deld  this  plaice  MllJ^iif  ^ilte^r 
and.  would  have  given  that  city  (and  tbe  wojdd)  .ik,lfis^9o 
inony  that  he  was  their  faithful  servant  thereiQy.^if.  it  m4^ 

E leased  God  to  blesse  bim  with  life  to  perfect  «^t  k^  b^d 
egun.'^  Mr.  Headley  observes^  that  Mr.  W^l^pctjb  jg^nlt 
Mr.  Granger  have  a$seirted»  that  he  had  a'p!eMiQil>&mi 
Charles  I.  though  they  produce  no  authority ^  'aud^^Jmi 
thinks  this  not  improbable,,  as  the  king  had  taste  tojdfsfiOr] 
ver  oaerit,  and  generosity  to  reward  it.  Pope,  jbt^vevei^? 
asserted  the  same  thing,  and  probably  badaulboritylicMriitp 
although  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  quote  it :    ^     .   .   £ 

'^  The  hero  William/  aiid  the  martyr  Qiarles ;  .         .  -j^ 

One  knljghted  Blsbckmore^  and  one  pen^ned  fiuarles."  ,  t^iQ 

Wbod^  in  mentioning  a  publication  of  Dr.  Burges^f^ 
which  was  abused  by  an  anonymous  author,  and  defended, 
by  Quarlea^  styles  ttaeiatter  ^  an. old  puritanical  poet,  tbtt 


sontetiiiye^'dtarttlig  of  «ur  {HebeUn  jiidkfAeolft V-  a^^f^^ir^ 
]t{>s  to^^ -of  ills  wdrka^  that  ^Hbey^feaWtreen  et^er^  and  sWK* 
are,  in  woifrferful  4^enera^n  tit^ia^}^  valgAt.^^  k^fifd  tfihf 
certainly  ^  been  the  cofi^  linkn^ftbih  tfiW  t^it  ttth-f^ 
ye»ris  several  critics  0f  ackhb wkdg^  HMcf  st^Mlfeil^Qirtfifc^^^ 
vai-kmi  wcfl^s^ith  lAt^ntion. -oiiil  'h^^  ad^tib«fd  ^[irodf^ 
tbut  soth^  0f  tbQin  deser?^  it 'battel*  &t^.     Of  ^€l!d^,^  Mil^J 
IfeadJiSySi'  ftn*  Sfir.Jaekdori   A^f'J^fet^ri    %piifea^''«tt>^HaV<*' 
I^ead^  iheoaati^  bf  ^bis  n«<«kfc^  p6^  wvtb  b(^&t  ^#i^tV 
arid  liltlm^gb^^^lrtiey'do'  not  65f)^|o(^^  iis  ^bat^ye^iiitin^'iSlIP 
wbc>l^e'ibf''«i^^fbi#  pieces  wddli^^^e  an  aidceptabto  iab6V)^ 
tta@i^ybiQ<M^Mb  dMbI  tbat  a  jiiHltblm^r^^t^fidiiHimiild^'^rc^ 
Qdaftai^tt^'HtoHn  Of'  fiscal)  genidl^^a^d^^fnr^  pt^ticiil  s^^iflt/ 
Qiclrle^  (^aSf^^Mf.  HwdJ^j)<hks  ^b^M^brslntt^d  %itb  mor^ 
timryobttiffiG^ 'iiboge>  add  detftSs  often  ^o  bave' b^efi  cen«^ 
siaiM'tnb#^t;t^fr^  tbewatftdf  bietngr^bd.   <<  If  bis  poistry/^^ 
a4<U<^l»  aifii^ld^^  eridie^/  ^  iliit^  tid  'gat^  biWfri^nfds  an^ 
rtti4$m,  hiiptetjr  Mi^uldn^Idltel  baveil^edr^bHttf>ea66^tittL 
gd)04f- Willi  LiIie^4oo  oft«iH  noMonbt,  misi^k  tH^^enthil^aitii^^ 
ol'dihr^ttda  fidr  the  insptiiftdofi  of  fant^.  To«mi3^bl»cV^«NieFS^^0iP 
JaMRlim  ^vind  H^ioon  in  ib^Sditk^ciAew^riresflfr^^df^tb^^ti^A 
ofiMiltotir ;  Und^r  biai/nml'him)  onlj^^  tb  find  thb  i^ys  of* 
Mount  (Mpk^qld^Mf  terdMst  ^itb' those  o£  Parnassti^.^ 
¥>ety'a9  the  ^ItoKioris  of  a  real  poetical  mind,  hbw«^ter** 
tti^rarted  by  nifiroWardnefes  of  subject,  will  be  seldom  ren^ 
ctored  toifill^  abiMrtiVe,  we  find  in  Quarles  original  imagery^' 
8|ribirigs@titiittrent,  fertility  of  expression,  and  happy  eom<> 
bioan4n9;  ubgiatber  witb  a^eom^esston  of  style,  tbat  merits^ 
tbe^Jitdiservationi  of  ^be  ^wfiters  of  ^erse.     Gposs  deftcienciea 
of^jitdgmentv  and^be  irffelk^i^ties  ef  bits  subjects,  concursed 
i»4<liiniifgtiiltt/*^    ^"^    ^'    j  - 

^  <^vriiig'i)&tbi^atidother4t««tnptt!ft^  to  ire?ive  the  memory 
of  ^  €laa¥les, 'ills  raridus  nieces  bdve  beeom^  lately  in  mucfaf 
remi^st  ^  and  the  originKl,  k>t  best^etj^ion^,  are  iold  at  higfif 
ptfbes*  The  fih^tf  in  point  of  popularity,  is  bia^*^  Emblemf,'*^ 
h0^6:imB^  small Bv«,  wjtb  prints  by  M^rsbdll  andSimp- 
9IMI/  Thte'hitft  was- pnobably  taken,  as  many  of  the  plates ' 
certat^lyiv^e,fitoiri  Herman  Hugo's  Emblems,  pubii$bed 
a  few  years  h^ksee  J'(see  Hugo),  but  the  accompanying 
verses  are  entirely  Qnarles^s*  Hugo  was  more  mystical^ 
Qnarles  more  evangelicaK  Alciat  preceded  them  both; 
of  which  Fnl^ler  seems  to  have  been  aware,  in  the  following 
diaracter  of  Quarles,  which  we  shall  transcribe,  as  Mr; 
Headley  has  not  disdained  to  take  a  bint  from  it.    **  Had 
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he  hee^  contaiap^rary/'  sajs  our  quaint  biogiapher,  '^  with 
Plato,  that  great  back-frieqd  to  poets,  he  would  .not  only 
have  allowed  bim  to  live,  but  advanced  him  to  an  office  in 
his  common  wealth.  Some  pqets^  if  debarred  profaneness, 
wantonness,  arud  satiricalness,  that  they  may  neither  abuse 
God,  themselves,  nor  their  neighbours,  have  their  tongues 
cut  out  in  effect.  Others  only  trade  in  wit  at  the  second 
hand;  .being  all  for  translations,  nothing  for  invention. 
Our  Quarles  wa§  free  ^rom'  the  faults  of  the  first,  as  if  he 
had  drank  of  Jordan  instead  of  Helicon,  and  slept  on- 
Mount  Olivet  for  his  Parnassus ;  and  was  happy  in  his  own 
invention.  His  visible, poetry,  I  mean  his  ^Emblems,'  is 
excellent,,  catching  therein  the,  eye  and  fancy  at  one 
draught ;  so  that  be  bath  ont-Afciated  therein,  in  some 
som^  men^s  judgments.  His  'Verses  on  Job*  are  done  to- 
the  life ;  so  that  the  reader  may  see  bis  forces,  and  through 
them  the  anguish  of  his  s^ul.  According  to  the  advice<t>f 
St  Hierome,  verba  verlehat  in  opera^  and  practised  the 
Job  he  had  described.'*  Of  these  Emblem3  there  have  been 
innumerable  editions,  and  they  continue  still  tp  be  printed. 
His  other  works  we  shall  mention  in  the  order  of  publi-. 
cation.  2.  ^^  A  Fe^st  for  Wormes,  in  a  poem  of  the  history 
of  Jooab,^Mbid.  1620,  4to.  3.  ^<  Pentaiogia,  ortheQuin* 
tesseoce  of  Meditation.^'  4»  ^^  Hadassa,  or  the  History  of 
Esther,**  Lond.  1621.  5.  ^' Job  Militant,  with  meditatiohs 
divine  and  moral,*'  ibid.  1624,  4to.  6.  ^*  Argalus  and  Par- 
tbenia,**  a  romance,  ibid.  1631,  4to.  7.  ^*  History  of  Samp- 
son," 1631,  4to.  8.  "  Anniversaries"  upon  his  <^  Paranete.^' 
9.  <^  Enchiridion  of  Meditations,  divine  and  oK^ral,**  prose, 
ibid.  1654.  10.**  The  Loyal  Convert.**  U ,  «  The  Virgin 
Widow,'*  a  comedy,  Lond.  1649,  4to.  12.  "  Divine  Fan- 
cies :  digested  into  epi^rammes,  meditation^,  and'  obser- 
vations,** 1633,  4to.  13.**  The  Shepbe4rd*s  Oracle*,  de- 
livered in  certain  Eglogues,",  1646,  4to.  If.  **Divlpe 
poems :  containing  Jonah,  Esther,  Job^  Sions  Bonets,  JSti- 
gies,  ,&c."  1630,  8vo;  reprinted,  with' plates,  in  1674.' 
15,  **  Solomon's  Recantation,"  reprinted , 17^3 9.  Tbisis  pro- 
bably not  a  perfect  list  of  his  pieces,  nor  have  we  been  able 
to  see  copies  of  the  whole.  Some  are  accurately  described 
in  Messrs.  Longman's  **Bibliotheca  Anglo-Poetica.** 

By  his  wife  he  had  eighteen  childre^i^  one  of  whom, 
named  JoHK,  a  poet  also,  was  born  in  Essex  in  1624 ;  ad- 
mitted into  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  in  1642  y  bore  arras  for 
Charles  I.  within  the  garrison  at  Oxford  i  and  was  aftcr« 
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wards  a  captain  in  one  of  tfae  royal  armies.  Upon  the  ruin 
of  the  king^s  aflairsi  he  retired  to  London  in  a  mean  con* 
dition,  where  he  wrote  several  things  purely  for  ja  main^ 
tenance*  and '  afterwards  travelled  on  the  continent  H^ 
returned,  and  died  of  the  plague  at  London,  in  1665.  Som^ 
have  esteemed  him  also  a  good  poet;  and  perhaps  he  was 
not  entirely  destitute  of  geniuS|  which  woula  have  appearefl 
to  more  advantage,  if  it  nad  been  4uly>nd  pfoperly  culti- 
vated. His  principal  merit,  however,  wit^his  admirers^ 
was  certainly  his  being  a  very  great  royalist. 

His  worW,,  a^  enumerated  by  WoodJ  are,  1.  "Regale 
Lectum  Miserisa  ;  or,  a  kingly  bed  pf  misery:  in  which  is 
contained  a  dreame  :  with  an  £tegie  upon  the  Mar^yrdom^ 
o^f  Charles,  late  king  of  England^  of  blessed  memory;  and 
another  upon  the  right  bon.  the  lord  Capel,  with  a  curse 
against  the  enemies  of  peace  ;,'  and  the  author^s  farewell  t6 
England.  Whereuntp  is  added,  England's  Sonnets,'*  Lond. 
1649,  8vo,  2d  edit.  2.  "  Fons  L^chrymarum  ;  or,  a  Foun- 
tain of  Tears;  from  when  doth  Bow  England^  complaint. 
Jeremiah's  Lamentations  paraphrased,  with  divine  medita<* 
tions,  and  an  elegy  upon  that  son  of  valour,  sir  Charles 
Lucas," 1 648,  8 vo.  3.  "  The  Tyranny  of  the  Dutch  against 
the  English,"  ibid,  1653,  8vo,  a  prose  narrative.  4.  ^  Con- 
tinuation of  the  History  of  Argalus  and  Parthenia,"  ibicll. 
1659,  12mo.  5,  **Tarquin  banished,  or  the  Reward  of 
Lust,"  a  sequel  to  Shakspeare's  "  Rape  of  "  Lucrece," 
ibid.  1655,.  8vo.  6.  "  Divine  Meditations  upon  several 
subjects,"  &c.  ibid.  1679,  8vo.  7.  "Triumphant  Chastity, 
or  Joseph's  self-conflict,"  &c.  ibid.  1684,  8vo.* 

Q.UELLINUS  (Erasmus),  an  eminent  painter,  was 
born  at  Antwerp  in  ,1607.  He  studied  the  belles-lettres 
and  philosophy  for  some  time;  but  bis  taste  and  inclination 
for  painting  forced  him  at  length  to  change  his  pursuits. 
He  learned  his  art  of  Rubens,  and  became  a  very  good 
painter.  History,  landscape,  and  some  architecture,  were 
the  principal  objects  of  his  application,  and  his  learning 
frequently  appeared  in  his  productions.  He  painted  seve^ 
ral  grand  pictures  in  Antwerp,  and  the  places  thereabputs, 
for  churches  and  palaces ;  and  though  he  aiiped  at  nothing 
more  than  the  pleasure  he  took  in  the  exercise  of  painting, 
yet  when  he  died  he  left  behind  him  a  very  great  character 
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I^r  slriH  and  merit  in  bit  art/  He  died  in  16?8^  i^et 
seventy- one.  He  left  a  ton,  JoHir  Eiumtva  Qttelltiiiity 
x^alled  young  Qo^lUnat;  a  painter  wbode  froAs  wef^ 
^Iteeoied)  and  may  he  seen  in  diflbrent  parts  of  Ffandert ; 
and  a  nephew,  Artus  C^uellinas,  wbo  was  an  exctili^ht  artist 
in  s(iulpttire,  and  who  executed  the  fine  pieees:  of  carted 
Jhrork  in  the  town-ball  at  Amsterdam,  engraved  fktt' by 
Hnbert  Qu^Hinu^.  Yonng  QneUinns*  aras  born  in  r630^ 
and  died  in  1719  ;  and  bsviftg'stttdied  at  Rome,  is  'gene"-^ 
rally  thought  t<y  barv^e  surpissifd  Ws  fatbefi »    *  -  -  I 

•  QUENS/ri:i0T^(fori!«i' A«f>ttfeWJ,  iLdfteran  d?tftie;1k*d 
a'  ttnong  bpponent  or%e  Rdnfa)^  €ji^ics,  wds^iofn  at 
ftucdlifltibbdVg,  'in^'  died/oif  May'22;  ffefils,  kl  ih*  yge  oP 
seventy-one/  We  pdbBsb*!,  '»*':  A  t^ork>  erititted'**  D*alo^ 
gus  de  Patt^is  ilFbsttiunI  virorum,.1>oci»na;  IMIfi^ri^is,'^- 
Wittemberg,  lesi'^^  i(^f-,;4to.  •'Ttis^is^atV'^tiodnt^, 
learned  hrenr,  fVortf  AdattV  to  thfe  ^cfftV  i860?  «fefe  «4(Up«i^ 
ficiah  artd  ifiaecurate.  2.-*»Sepohui?A  VteteftiVtt,'»'H5feOf  «4df 
and  in  4to,  Wittemberg.  fh^  fs  estte^ttiM'IA  t^m  wdrk; 
3.  ^' A  Systeni^  of  DiVlnl^  ^fbr  those '  #tt6  '^^^  aMpt/^ibe 
Confession  of  Augdbui^,''  ifedS,  4  tbis/ftfTkr.  4^.  Sikeni 
other  works,  more  replete  with  pi^dOfydTlbtti^tlfn^than'bf 
correctness  and  good  taste.'  '  •       *^*  -      ' 

QUERCETANUS.  See  CHKSNE  (JoiSEM  »i;.) 
QUERENGHI  (Aktony),  a  poet  of  Italy^  who  wrble^ 
both  in  hrs  own  language  and  in  Latin,  was  born  at  Padtia  itt' 
1 546 f  and  manifested  a  very  early  genius.  By  mean^  x)f^af 
ready  conception  and  vast  memory,  lie  soon 'made  biliiself 
master  of  several  languages,  and  of  no  amatt'  stofe*  6t 
dther  knowledge.  He  was  confidentiaHy  enf[i1oyed  'by^ 
several  popes,  and  was  secretary  of  the  sadted  ^ollegib^ 
under  no  less  than  five,  element  VFH.  ciiade  UtA  t  dli(m 
of  Fadua;  but  Paul  V.  recalled  bim^  tti  RbiR€f,'^wb^re'Sie» 
loaded  him  with  honourable  offices.  QMrenglii  yfebntinti^ 
(o  hold  his  employments  under  the  succeeding^  P^P^!^  ^^^^ 
be  died  at  Rome,  Sept.  1-,  1633,  at  tbe'^ge  of  eig^y- 
seven.  There  is  a  voldmeof  his  Latin  jptoems,  wbicb  wa^ 
glinted  at  Rome  in  1629  j  and  ItdliaCil '(Sbetry,  publikbed 
also  at  Rome  in  Iff  16.*  ' 

Q.UERLOK  (Anne  GAaaiEL  MBtmifER  t^h),  bom  iiei 
Nantes  April  15,  l70^,  was  a  jooFnalisc  of  some  celebrity- 
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lip^^f^fi  9f^fi)9!l  attairhed  Ito  the  ^%n^,  of  ifofi^  ^^f^f^pt^ 
W*^  t^i^lW5r«q^o«Ul  fmVF^  to,,  the,  S»g» /cC)n^^^p<Hgle8, 

'ts^z^t^,4G.^J^cf^,\:l,%^^^,ff^Jio^^^  for  tw^ 

JNpj.5KitlytaQriing  |b«ff9uW?«"5^ /l?^  VW  ^1*?  ^^f>f  ^^  «*»»y 
l^atin  aud  French  ,W$)^<)rAi>^JiV^<W9fM  bj?  mncbed  by 
JW^e&#»4,p«|^?^ia*  9wm^^m^^  Wdr  iflstnidivt^    He 

ri5gNi.ter  Afl3«j|Jj^|»,  qf  tbe4it^raoi^jp««nalaLOfi  wbicb  he  was 
foEr^^ip^^  ^feW^Ti^wPpAWft^vv  X«iward«  the  latter  |»att  of 
fes Jrtfe>^9ftp4jis.4^yraria^.to  jBH  wb  fioanctilsii  named  BmoSt 
jo^.frpw  wfep«?t)bSiM^»^W<kPVW  sal«fy»  i^ith  ao  bonoqr* 
abk  and  cjRl«ft Wlg*lWe%^  4 W  )^  house.    He  died  .April  ^2^ 

. .  H^rWkiW»l  awffpl^^cbssi^fla  Mf^. periodical  pjablicatioDs 
§tew4jp  aientji$flwiJ>?M#>^  le^^VW  iRPOStuyes.  inaocenie?,**, 
yiAiMi  WtTfllbB^f^BTOwdw^WlVfOf  bUyout^^  but  calculated 
^o  -make  the  publiq  regret  that  ,J1^  did  not  move  lefoapWy 

bimsqif  ^^^o^p(]iiWgVl*^^^^  2-  ^■jl^Tef^tmief^  di 
y^^ligo.di^  *)«t»>MRef«\N.  4*1.46^  paoapWet.  of  no 

»5e§fet»frjfrr.i?lr"^i^  (JiidfLsnique^  pu  ro^lettient  poufc 
tQPW^*4f  /l^ri8,!\,:l.7,4^^.,l^q..  .  4,  "  Collection  His- 
W«^ei'ojQrffA|jWJW?i^' Vwy«Wdftnthe,^i^^^^  of  the  War 
?*i<*cJ»ri«$W*B4)WA7|i?,,  I2ip%.  1767.  5.  A  Continue- 
^  B^{*hfn^bV6i.J?f^W^>*  History  rof  Voyages"  ;  $iA 
U[^l8i^oB9-ftfe^hs,jAl^b6,l^jj;sj!^.I^in  P^em  on  Paiqti^jf, 
*Wfifeii  Mflc«fi«4iwhlf  ^^4«Utf^«9<*  el^^egance*  .  Among  the 

<j^RuWi*  nf)|ifci»t>(Brb  h^g^i^^^vi^ft^^fjd;  alsp  ph^drua 

,  ^eRiNQc(ff*»fIL!l#),.iWliIta^iaf>,ppef,  wa$  born  at  Mo- 

WB^kfWh«^aa<fempf  .^  acquired  in  his  early 

y^n  )a,«rei^,r|wipi|ix  »/ie^M5«»pcre  vei5se^     He  went  t<\ 
Rome  about  1514|  with  apoefli  of  twenty  thousand  lmesj» 
i)a^M  AleM9^.  {^^i^iiyptt^j^i^emeii^of  jthat .  eit|^^  ^m^ 
fes^d  great,  frij^did^if^  (A  ^^^  •  thay  treated  biqa  iix  tjsk^' 
country^  and  at  a  feast  crowned  him.  arch-{>bet ;  so  that  he 
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mm4nMkmmn9fyam$TdB hy ny oifcm  iiwiew    led Xt^iAoi 

Ug^ted  in  to  codiip«iig%  -undtoauMi '  him  «a  lie  served  *i«li 
mei^l  from  bis  onnitiJibie 4  Jeiid  Qe^roo^  betog  an.itxarilenl 
parffHtei  bmAoufi^df Urn  i^ery  emetly.  He^ivftttobtiged  4o 
iMk^  K.  cUtftHMiR  ««^ea^eQ^»  upo«  whiief  er  a«loeet  hm 
given  hm  }eveii-4JioMgbiJrtir  wa$^»ttbe  t»e»etiUi)f^he^gMI» 
wiib  wiiHrfa*^  ^ifus*  eMrea»elf  ^t'eubled*  Oecai  Wbed  M 
tt  WM  on  J^m^  be  mi4€i  4ii*  ^m^  ^  Arehi^MliiifteHfwr^ 
8tt«>p9^i)(iittei|M>eiM«'*.'e«d4<ies;i|ie  he«med  4»>eot«powi|t 
•tbe  teocHidt  4m  pe|^« tfeedt^jKifnd  fHtily  edidedf  ff  Siri>le 
«iiUe  nlht  JVfcl|ipoe«rbibi|«*'o  .<ioern0,  jbeiHee^  to}  ah 
pair  hMM|iu)t»  ori«dr  '1Pbrfig^'<yiod  fa<$ialHBDfiht  jeantoimi 
doctss  FafemunnV  j^  -M^cb  ibe  yHQtper  iMtenjklgif .nfA^ 
^ Hoc  ▼inmn enenrai,  deUlka^o^  pedes/-. |tHiid^«^^ 
•to* the  ffrnf^mia^  te^iy  op  10-ibe  fieeii  of  bisj-vf^qepui  ^After 
•tbe  ndLing  of  EecMl  be  ratifadr ;terNi^#8i  it^reibe^liifif 
fered  lauck^uhogtbe^vMifam  15239  eed^d^^benp^tfic^ 
honpitaJ.  He  used  to  m^;  ^<He  bad  fofiad)iA:l^tt6Mid 
'ivolvea^.  after  be  bttd^tost  one  4ion/'-^  '  ^  .;•<  >^  "* '  nr 
QUKSN AY' (Francis)^  a^  cre)ebraK|d  Ff«eneb  pbjisietai^ 
m^Mhoif^JBl  Mereyi  near  ]M^ntfort*l^aipaefQ?i:  H  slmtt  ttmn 
4J|f-  the. isle  of  France^  io;tbe  year  1 694i  He  ¥m/iktk^ son  #| 
^lUbosNrer,  and  worked  in  tbe  fields  iitU  be  wivi  sh(^tatt 
'years  of  age;  tbongb  be  afierward^  beeame.fii^t  pbyeioian 
in  erdinary  to  tb^  kiog.of  fra^e»  a  metnberofHth^^^iea^ 
deny  of  Sciences  at  Paris^  and  of  tbe*^  Royal  So^Msm^ 
London^'  He  did  not  eren^  learn  to  read*  tilt  ibe  penm 
nboTe^menfionedy  wben  one<>f  tbe  books*  in  vbtA Aer^M 
-delated  was  tbe  <<  MaiseiV'Ru9ti(c|iie.'^  . Thia ^Mf^eon ^ 
dw^irill^S?  gave  bkn  a  s%|tt  knowledge  of«G>reek<)at^70(^ 
tin, ,  witb  some  of  4be'  fi^sl  prinfeiples  of  biaant  ^f iMf  iwbU6 
he  repaired  to  tbe-capitai,  wbeie  be  mni^etedrbisiftooHH 
ledge- of  it*  Having  obtAtaed  tbf»  re^|si|;^%ii^liAffiiioei| 
be  first  practised  bis  profesiHpn.  at  Mantes.;  biQi  AtMde  jfr 
Peyrdniet  having  discoveF^l»is^le0l0/  an4>  thinbHifc  tbeid 
Idst  in  a  small  t<^n^  ikiviied  l}ia>  to  Paris j^o>b^(^<ei^iet9tyte 
an  academy  of  snrgery,  wbiob  be  iwas-desivaiis  tQ^<fis|;abHiib> 
Toth^^trst co}le€tion<)£«)4^lfoii$s:p^lisbed'by  tbi^t^^ioil^ 
dtt^snay  pMsfixM  a  prefbiej&y  Wfai^  is  cowiderM  a$<Mi^^ 
tbe  tompldt^^^perf6jfiAat&ea''o^^  kindv^  Th^,  gouk  %} 
length*  dfeqiiaUfied-  hifli*  fi>r  the  practice  of 'sargeryy .  itid  be 
applied  himself  to  medicine,  wherein  be  became  novless 

^Q\mgwok  Hist.  Lit  iy'Italie.«»Rosooe'8  Leo.— Sasii  OnoouMt^ 


fmhkwit. '  >  Tovmfi^  thr  iatfeer  end  t>f  4ift  Ms  eai4y  Usie  fo^ 
iigWciflteiirai  %liidi«8  4f«vive<l,  and  he  lieoattie  a  leadiiig  mtkk 
•utile  ieet^t'QBeonomiftB,  wbor  afMrnwds^  made  fto-'bttdtt 
wo  c^)  their  infloMce,  by^ei^altati^g  deMocmdoiiI  prind^ 
{lies;  QudrtHijr  bad  many  good  qiudicteb,  sfMng- ivhidli 
iKere  fatiiiiiiiiuvjatid'iebamy^  ivith  a' atHMy^imind  and-pMtd^ 
•epkicalji<^al<tj«>ef  t»tt)llerv  «Mkn^tt»  t^itM  N>f  th<^  ^ci«i 
iiB  liMd  lOJiMage-icfi^eigb^^i'ttaditin^lrift  t^y^iastyi^fiM 
ktaciltbd^biifttelf'M^deeptf  inrmiMieM  MiM«#  ttMNrb^ 
§iwted'te&bad  dbmveted>2atr%n^ihe  M^  §ret3i^pfMletik% 
efqtbd  tlriseoiiM  of  Jan  aM)$te^  MmT  tb^c^i^i^aHM^  of  ib^ 
etele;  iisr  ^diwA  .i»  Baeenib&i^>  1*^4^  liM^s^OCOr.^  ntH 
ttucfaiattabb^dft^  Quettiaj^:  mUbd'hi^^vc^seirj^^e^seur/T 
bii#4l|iflker>/*aiid^  by  laMusiofi  tb^vlkat  Mme9  gl»^e4)kn«%hfef^ 
|KaMie^<io^^ipenii^^  forbb^aU.^'^ '  ^''< '  :*-  ^  '-*  "^-^^ 
i^iHis  fiMrltt^aj^ibfi  bl<M^dx4«t<WDg^  w«i$^  tp^i<j)ie^  i^  ItSO, 
iibitevilbeuuMke  ift^t^ObseriUuiOM  Mr  les^^et^'  de^ta^Satg- 
fllt^,f  ttveoiitea'Ri^ibtil^a^'criskiueg-  sa¥%  T^k^^  ^«i(vii'  f^ 
kii<«(«teatict>#aMollf  voN^iidei^bfy  ^nlal<g^d;;»Hi^as*^iHte€( 
in  1 750.  He  had  pablisbed  aDdthei<'w^k,  afititled  '^nJArt 
4iK>£kMllr  ptfrta^  Sai^nfie^^  >  Barjs,  17^6^  ii^vrhietfb^W 
OMtfisMds  4>l0(MM«ttkig  in  manj  di6e^6e2».^  Iir  tH^4s^& 
';^ar '4ip|^ei»ed  bis  ^  EissaiPby^cJiie'^ur  l^EeotibtMe  AtA^ 
aoie/'  tfitwti^vdlaiiieB  121110,  *repAritited  in  1^4^;  ¥n  tfardi 
«rtatteiii  Tbisf  \4'«ff4c^  b6We^erj  i^^^^emed  ^^y  imper^ 
te»  bjr>HaU€fr,  awl  if  in  ftk;^  cliaract«rr«ed  by  a  love  of 
l^rparibesf^  vatber  tban  by  ihe  detftib  of  experience  and 
bbtieraatkm/  In  f 743, -^hls'^* 'Preface  des*  Memo! res  de 
I^Ajtaiteikib  ^e*'  Chii^rg4e»''^  atready  mentioned.  In  1744 
ll^  ipumftbeik^his  <*  ll«cb^tt^he»  ermqdes  et  bi^ori<}des  strr 
4faOrl(^ae^' ^ailr  - 1^  U!liVer»  Etean,  ^  su^ '  ies  Progfr^,  de  la 
ebirargk|i«n#tMce)^'^#htebeaHed  frMi^oihe  replies  oti 
the^iUlo^d>blaisMrt&ty  'oNo^  ofthe  hi^N)¥i<*iil'statemenf  9. 
H«4HbiM^  p^bttea«ir#MwiM'e^Mti(led/ «^^  M. 

ik  hf  FieyiMie^dlti^ra  AVrilf  W4T ;  ^«  E^amM'impanitii  des^ 
eotrtteslMom'  dteft  M«d«efim  et  de«  Cbirorgiens  de  Paris/' 
^74S^  lOttio;*  **'Metaolre  pr^sent^  au  Koi  par  sbn  pfemier 
Ghinbrgften^  ^'l\)b  ^iKaaiiine  la  Sagesse  de  i^'Anctenne*  Ld- 
ICMation  atr  I'Etat  de  ia  Obihsr^e  en  France,*'  4 to;; 
HTrakt  4«  la  B^pporatloVM2mo ;  and  *<Tratr£  de  la 
Oaagrme/^  12Eno;  tfll' in  the  year  1749,  And  Idstly, 
bib  M  Traits  de!^  Fievres  ednti«bes>"  1753,  in  tvro  vohifnes^ 
i2tno.*    ' 

1  J^lo'y,  Diet.  Hift.  de  Medicine.— Reet's  CydopedU. 
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QDB8NE  {AwtULUAM  du),  &  brave  French  offioen  vm 
bpra  in  1610,  ofsnoUe  &milyin  Nomlaody.     He  was 
trthied  up^to  tbe  msnae  terviee  under  hin.failier,  ^ho  wm 
sn  ejqi^ridnoed  «eptaicH  tndrdistingtiitbecl  hinselffrom  tbe 
9g04rf  lei^iltMD^    He  mot  into  Swedeo  in  1644^  end^ivM 
tbem^  iMrtie  oN9or«generid  of  the  fleety  and  afterwink  vice- 
mAmivaL     im  im  kst  obaiMter^  -he^engi^d  in  tbcj  faaoom 
battle^ i ii^ien'  Dber  Dianek ^fbiW  ewtitelydefieated^  and todic 
tbe&r  adeiil^al'f  >ibip»  called  the  Patience^  inhadiiishj.tbd 
DaaAdi  adoiiial  anw^  killed^  •  Binag-  teralied.t»  fjamm-m 
1 647^ .  be  JGMiaittided  0pe  -  6f  vithe  iqatdaa|i»'  aent  ttD- tbe* 
Neap^ltttui  ^egii|peditiAn ;  and^  w  96Mv  when^  tbe  Fofnch 
nairy  nes.  redtaced*  tO'  a  tery  Icm  ttttef  -fitted  ^  out  aeafral' 
vaMebiy'at  his  own  experioe,  >ato<die  firot  ^enmiobont  ^eA 
BoardeauVrf  Tbe  8paDbirdft>arrived  in'  the  river  at  nbe  saane 
time,   bat  b^  ^nMred  >  notfyitbttaadihg,.  to  which  <Atemm^ 
stance  itbe  surrender  of  tbe  tOMin  was  pnocipattyximlffi^ 
and  e^uatsudceas  attMded  biia  in  tbe  hstf  vmrk^^t  ttibi^' 
H»  defeated  the  Doich  in  tbreei  differed  »nigpgeiidnt%nkii 
the  last  ctf  which  thefiunotts  Easier  was  killed  bjct-aioaaiian' 
ball ;  jpnA- be  disabled  the  Tripoli  ships  to  as  to  nompefitbdK 
republic  410  conclude  a  pe^ce^  very  gierieu^.te  Favnce^ 
Sonne  years  after  this  he  forced  Algieta  aedi^boDa.^  iid-< 
ptore  his  majesty's  mercy,  and  set  at  Uirorty:a  great  naiib-. 
ber  of  Christian  slaves.  •  In  short,  Asia,  Africa,  and  fin*-* 
rope,  were  witness  to  bis  valour,  and  resound  still  WitfeJiis 
exploits.     Though  a  protesiant,  the  king  rewarded  htaaei^: 
vices  by  giving  the  territory  of  Boochet^  near  d'Etatopes^' 
(one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom)  to  binx  and  his  bmajlfofi 
ever,  and  raised  it  to  ai  marquisate  Qn:COBditiek»^thal{  its 
should  be  called  Du  Qeesne,  to'pacpetiufatfr  ihisr  gababariai/B^ 
memory.     He  died  Febauarys^  ifiM^  mgiii,iM^Ae^t'mgi 
four  sons,  who  have  alt  distingtfisbed'tbep^bws.  A  f^eantgn^ 
tbe  eldest,  publbked  <^  ilefieai$oaB<oardiie(Ebcfaaqsfisf^i«7;dftli 
4to,  a  work  nxuch  valued^  by^tbe>^roia8fesdis«  oHeidaedinJ 
172S^  aged  7 1 .     He^  had) alko^sevfinUibfloibeKB^adLdf  wbtaar 
died  in  the  service.'       -i.*  ic-f -jJI  •'  ti::^.ij 'jfutnaz^  u  ^^airA- 

QUESNEL  (PASOUIBH),  av^cd^blaHlsA^Fivncki:  tsSieeh^ 

astic,  was  born  July  44j  16^4,  'SfticParisi  aiHe  eDteaead  tber 

congvegation  of  the  Oratory^  -^Non  If,  il^7s;^8nd  deiieiedb 

himself  whdHy  to  the  study  of  Scriptufd^  an4  theifbthers, 

and  the  composition  of  wofka  of  piety. !  ^Wben^^scarcdyi 

...     .     ■    >  " ;.  o  ■ '  a  =*/*  '^ 
>  Diet.  Hist.— Perraalt's  l>ei  Hommes  lUaitrcf.    .'.-  -.'-: 
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tirenty-ci^ht^  vfaa  wa&  appoloted  ,fiVitviiM:wfeor  oTrtbdlkiitir 
tuttonof  hii9  order,  .at  Paris^  lind^t  f«tMr.J9iir4ain«;  «ti^ 
began^  in  tfaiut .  h^kasei  bb  ifoR^ 

deotioDsV  oRi«abb  v«rsf^:«£  ttei  N^T^^ataaidntyifgrx^be^ 
use' of  yoilfigk pupirb^ofvibe.OfEaioegr/  dQ^bisfUvorkmigiiKdlj^t 
c<vtKiisi(ed  tMily  of  som^  ^^(tub  mediiMoqsioMiiBauolSairiQMr'fi 
wonk"}.  biiv  MJf^^ij|pm^iie»7vb((^i;j&oai;Ji^^  mtnisll^raiiikl^ 
s^Mitanf  of^siatof  faa4:i9n(eyed:tJne  QnaMvy^f^Qimt^}^  ii& 
Lii'^ub^f'bnd'OtbaF  piiinSperfiDQB^.beingi  ^easfediin^ith  ibii^ 
bagaxaiiRgi  naqbeii^fibfetj^ecfluestielila  isualie  Mmibur  ifeflcc^ 
tidnsaHi  JBieery  ip«ift«if|die^fbuc£^08peiAoLfiftYii»f^ 
M.  de  Laigne tjil«ntioii6d  tke  Upok  to>IfieUx»d0yii^ar«i^l^«'; 
sttiap/of  jGh&hmsffiuiHMariiai^  ami  Ihat- ^elftlte^twbi^  jms 
DMicfa^oeiebiatffd  feTiibisi]^idiy,,jidop^ed  tbei^orU  in  biadiov. 
ce&tfy  aiid  reoommfioded  ^bei  readiafll)  ofrik  bji  |l  ootaod^te  of 
NoTemberi  :9> '  1 6<7il ,,  ^tbr  bamg  :bad  it  pcbted.  at  Btm  by  - 
Pr^lai>d>tlf|6sf|iDefp^r^ .  witbconaekit bf  lbe>arcbbUbi)p  Bar^i 
la?^  tfaie  myal  priinLdlgt^  and  th&  ipptoba^on- pi  tkiLe  dqcto^9.i. 
Fj^betfiQuessiibilififtefyi^ardaaasistJod.iQ  tt  n^v^t!edltJbJBt>ixf  Si:;! 
jUeo'a  works.    Wbeo  De  Harhii  baoisbed  fatbar  O^  SsaiiHe 
iSdarthe,  general  oP^eOtatorjf^  bejobliged.fafheriQnesndy' 
wbowas  naacbialiaeji^ed lo  bim,  to. retire  to  X)rleans  16r3i» 
Tbe  geiveral  assembly  of  cbe.Gra^ry  having  04*(tered>  in-, 
1684,  tbe  signature  of  a  form  of  doctrine,  itr^fArn  pp.ia., 
1 678,  respecting  various  points  of  pbilosopby  andrtheology,.* 
father  Quesnel  refused  to  sign  it,  and  wivbdrew  into  ,.t^e 
Spani^  Netberlands,  in  February  1685.     He  took  advau* 
tage.of  theabsurdyoiixture  6f  philosophy  and  theology  in*, 
tioduoed  into  tbia  fonoiM    After  ibis  be  wenjt  to  .M*  Ai^nauld ' 
ati  Bardssok^.  residing'  with,  biviutiU  bis  death,  and  there 
fiiiifihaditbs;  '<  Moral  fieftscfions''  on  tbe  wboie'New  Testan 
ni^itrf  <Wt^to1i,ljy|ps  90iii(deted|  w  in  JL693. 

a^!diljM4,  amdimpfafdt&AAtkl^Q^Ji^  by  cardinal  de  Noailles, 
t|leli«  bisbfitp ^f  iCbMAna^aairfMarhe}?  nrbo  irecommend^d .  iQ 
bji  a?«ikindkte  to  hkealergy  aiod  ^tople.'  When,  the  aaomf 
pirelate  d»e6aii^^obbi(JbHa^.of.  Pai&s^  beempbyed,  sfxme 
divines  to  examine  these  ^^  Reflections'Vcarefully  ^  and  it 
wa» fltftev  tbbdwisaltbatfbBywere  published  atlParis,  160:9. 
Ubis  edition,  id  more  itopie  -than  any  otb^n  Tbe  cele^. 
Usated.drobbisbopdof  Jtteaitx  was  also- engaged  on  tbe^sub*^ 
jectf^anld  *^Tbe  Justification  of  the  Moral  jReflections^ 
against. the  Problem,^'  appeared  under  his  name  1710. 
The  famous  Ciise  of  Conscience  gave  occasion  for  renewing 
the  disputes  about  the  signature  of  the  Formulary,  and  the 
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subject  of  Grace.  Father'Quetnel  was  arrested  at  Brussels^ 
May  30)  1 703,  by  order  of  the  arcbbisbcq)  of  Malines,  and 
committed  to  prison;  but  Don  Livio,  a  youog  Spaniard, 
employed  by  the  marquis  d'Aremberg^  released  bim  Sep-* 
tember  13tb  following,  and  be  remained  concealed  at 
Brusseb  till  October  2  ;  then  quitted*  tbat  place  for  Hol-> 
land,  wbere,  arriving  io  April  1704,  he  pubPished  several 

{)ieces  against  the  archbishop  of  Malines,!  who  condemned 
lim  by  a  sentence  datea .November  10,  1704,  This  sen- 
tence father  Qaesnel  attacked,  and  wrote  iii  1705  two 
tracts  to  prov^  it  null?  ope  en  tilled,  •*<  id^e  g^ntSrale  du 
Libelie,  public  en  Latiq,^^&e.  ;*  the  otber,i<<  Anatomie  de 
la  Sentence,  de  M,  T^Arcb^ydqae  de  Malipes.'*'  Several 
pieces  appeared^  soon, aftei:».'affaij)s|  the  book  of  ^ Moral 
Reflectipns :''  two  bad  been  pubTisbed  before  i^one^entt^led, 
"  Le  Pere  Quesnel  Wnfitique}^*  the  o&enj  "JLe  Pere 
Quesnel  $editieux.*'  These  publications  iof^uced  ^pope 
Clement  XI.  to  condemn  it  altogether,  by  a  decree  of  ^J^y 
13,  1708 ;  but  this  decree  did  notappease  the  c^nte^t^  a^d 
father  Quesnel  refuted  it  with  great  waropth,  1709^' in  a 
work  entitled  **  Entr^tiens  sur  le  D^cret  de  Romfs,  qontre 
le  Nouveau  Testament  de  ChUons^  accompagn^  4<^«r6- 
6extons  morales.^'  In  the  mean  time,  the  bishops  of  Lu- 
€on,  la  Rocbelle,  and  9^P»  condemned  bis  book  by  roaj)** 
dates,  which  were  to  be  followed  and  supported  by 'a  tetter 
addressed  to  the  king,  and  signed  by  the  greatest  part  of 
the  French  bishops.  This, was  sent  to  them,  ready  drf^ 
up ;  but  the  plan  was  partly  defeated ;  for  a  packet  inten^^f^ 
by  the  abb£  Bochart  de  Saron  for  the  bishop  of  Clemenl^ 
his  uncle,  and  which  cont;ain^  f^  f^^PF-^f  ^^^  letter  tp  the 
king,  fell  into  the  hands  of  carditutl  de  ISToailles,  and  w^9k 
eonfusion  eusued*  At  length,  the  disputes,  on  this  sujbj^^ 
still  continuing,  pope  Clement  Xl^^^i^t  the  soKcitatjiqQt^ciF 
Louis  XIV.  published,  September  .8,  1713,  the  celebrajMP^ 
bull  beginning  with  the  words,  *^  Unigenj^tus  Dei  Filyis^^}' 
by  which  he  condemned  father  Quesners  booki  wi{th,>l^i 

I.  •. » 

♦  Th«abbe  Renandot,  ot^e  of  the  at  Rome  capable  of  .writing  m  ibis  mai|- 

most  learned  men  in  France^  being  at  aer ;  1  wish  1' cdald  hmff  tUa  auOMMr 

Rome  the  first  srear  of  Clement  XJ.^a  near  me :''  yet  this  very^pop*  f««  ^f^ 

pontificate,  went  one  day  to  wait  upon  puhlisbed  a  decree  ag^ainft  it,  and  af- 

tbii  pope,  who  lored  men  of  letters,  terwards,  in  1713,  iisued  the  famous 

aindwashimself  a  man  of  learning;  and  boll  Unjgenitus,  in  which  ail  hoddred 

fonnd  him   reading  i^iaesnel's  book«  and  one  propoeitioM  eslraoted  SromH 

*'  Tbii,".  said  bis  holiness,  *<  is  an  ex*  weie  ooniemaed, 
«e!I«nt  performance ;  we  hare  no  one 
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propositions  extracted  from  it,  and  erery  thing  that  had. 
been  written,  or  that  should  be  written,  in  its  defence.t 
This  bull  was  received  by  the  assembly  of  the  French, 
dergy,  and  registered  in  parliament,  in  1714,  with  modifi<-: 
cations..  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  however,  and  seven  otheY 
prelates  refused,  and  lettres  de  cachet  were  issued  by  Lonis: 
XIV.  against  them;  but  after  bisAlecease,  the  cardinal  and 
several  other  bishops  appealed  from  the  bull  to  a  general 
conncii,.  all  which  proceedings  ^produced  disputes  in  the 
French  church  that  lasted  nearlyto.the  time  of  tb6  revo- 
lution. .:  ^         ' 

Quesnel  died  at  Amsterdamj  Detfcnfber  2,  it  19,  ia 
fais  eigbty-sixth  year.  He  fakl  been  the  atithor  of  niany 
books  of  practical  piety,  and  of  "mrany  pieces  in  defeace  of 
himself,  a  list  of  which  may  beseen  in*  Moreri.^ 

QUEVEDO  (PKANCiS  DB)i  Jan^emintMit  Spanish  satirist, 
was  bohi  at  Madrid  in  1579;  .and  was  a  man  of  quality,  as 
appears  ftom  his  being  styled  toiight  of  thi-^otder  of  St. 
Jicmes,  which  it  the  next  kt'dignity  to'that  of 'the  Golden 
Fleece.  He  was  one  of  the  best  writers  of  his  aee,  and 
excelled  equally  in  ver^e  and  prose.  He  excelled  too  in 
all  the  different  kinds  of. poetry;  his  heroic  pieces,  say» 
Antonio,  hate  great  force  and  sublimity ;  his  lyrics  great 
beauty  and  sweetnesa ;  and  fai^  humorous  pieces  a  certain 
easy  air,  pleasantry,  and  ingeaiaity  of  turn,  which  is  de-* 
rightful  to  a  reader.  His  prose  m^orks  are  of  two  sorts,  se-» 
tions  and  comic ;  the  former  consist  of  pieces  written  upon 
moral  and  religious  subjects  ;  the  latter  are  satirical,  full  of 
wit,  vivacity,  and  humour,  but  not  without  a  considerable 
pprtiou  of  extravagance.  All  his  printed  works,  for  he 
wtDte  a  great  deal  which  was  nbver  printed,  an^pmprised 
inSTols.  4to^  two  of  which  cofasist  of  poetry,  a  third  of 
pieces  in  prose.  The  '^^Parnasso  Espagnol,  or  Spanish 
Parnassus/'  under  whicb  general  title  all  bis  poetry  is  in- 
cluded; vtB,$  collected. by  tb^trare  of  Joseph  Gonzales  de 
l^las^  who,  besides  short  notes  interspersed  throughouti 
prefixed  dissertations  to  eacb  distinct  sp'ecies.  It  was  first 
published  at  Madrid,  in  1§^P»  4to^  and  h^  since  frequently 
bDen^^rinted  in  Spain  and  4:he  Low  Countries.  The  hu-*^ 
morons  part  of  hi^  prose- works  has  beep  translated  into 
English^  particularly  ^^  The  Visious9^^a  satire  upon  corrupt 
tion  of  manners  in  all  ranks;  which  has  gone  through 

^  Diet.  Hist— Itforert. 
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several  edMons.    Hie  reniainder  of  fcis  cothie^  m>rkB9  ccm« 
Uimmgy    <<The  Night  'Adverrtsiinef,   or  tbe  Day-Hater/' > 
** The  Life  of  Pawl  the  Spanish  Sbat^jeO  "Tbe  Se*^ 
teotiirc  Knight  and  his  fi}pistl0s^?.^  <<  Tbe  Dof^  and  Feverj^* 
"A  fm^tmtiiim  by  Oid> 'Bather  THme,V  «  A^reaim  o{} 
allThingsMidtmever^'^-'f'  FottuoiJin  ber^^Wks^^or  ibfe:Hour 
of  alt-Mhui/!  >wen^  tutmslated' 6foat  the;  fipaoifsbv^  akid  fiub* 
liidfed^acLondbn^^Gh  m7;^^iEOu  ?  Sieirflitl,  die  iran^atpr, 
seeln»tlo4iade  fbdugl0;v«hsit'  le  oouid'oot  speakiioaihighly* 
of tmiautborrbeiecrilBihiiD  ^(thegreat^nev^da^hi^  vKprks 
a  Tdai  tmatave ;  eke  SpaQish^Chrtxl;.'  ffoco  whom  wit  iruttui**^ 
rairjL  flowed; kt4tboat  atndy;^  ^tt^ no  ^hodl  if  waa^aeieas^  io. 
wikeUDOvtaef^s^d  proee."  TleaeveriiTf^of  bMtaetitfes,  boarwr 
ewtaff'.proctiwil  hkaaisoy'ffaemie&i  and  %h3V)gfat  iiim  intia 
greafetrooblest    T^eioouolf  d*OUv^re^»  fayouHte  and^pvitn^^ 
nnbisler  to  PbttipiVt^ofit^fi^'ittyprisonecl.hia^  for  makings 
t(Mk{frden!i^ii>hi&.|fcdniinistratioa>aDd  govbrnment;  nordid^? 
he  obtaib  Idsbliecty'dH  kbEitfi^intsierKvBsrdi^graaftd;     He*- 
died'iaK  t64dp  aeeotding  to  scxiie;  but^  ^ea.)Otbers*'«ayy' «tiif 
164TJ  "H^i^sEidtb  ha^beeti.^el^yJeatBedi  'and  it-baf*^ 
fiimed^by'his  iiitifnnaiefrieiHd/''fri)0'^rote3>^)repiie$itf^      bis'^ 
vehmm  of  poeiiyd^'tbotcbe'anddrjtoptt  tlte.  Hebxevir^  Greek/ 
Latins  ItBliffe,^and>fireiiGrhiaD^Bagei.h'r';    )'. 

QUIQK  J{jQmfiy^\aw^enaoief^jnar«:an{iHfm  both 

at  Plymoutta,  in  Sievoiidrirtifiim  hi6£6^  and. ifiifidOefytered-' 
of  Exeter  coUege^  4^fi)td/;i«Ji<nrfe^jhejlieiatei&  ^bnEkmr'anl 
165S,rundbr  <h^  Kftotdknbipiiad'BnflGhDaDib  '^Aftitetaidng) 
bfs;  6rst  degfei^  •ill  artt  inf^85^f:lfe;tietqFpexbfto[ht8.'eeitC!e('> 
county,  and  wAs<eedainedoeoeoittnig)taRtbe  Inrito^rikfaetiH^n 
user    He  flrst  dtffieMii(ed' atte^nafK^toit^jjing  Dbvotisbfte^ 
wfaencehe  was^atrnted  to;Het«nilaiiifirf'^irf.  MJngBbrMlgfi  atid' 
Chnrchstoiry  in  ttie^saoiedovrityi^'dMt  aAtsaiar^  ireiiiovedq 
to  Brixton,  whence  he  was  ejected  in  1662.     He  badsiMQei^ 
valuable  prefernients  offered^tS  bdmv  ii6beH9i)ld)]]tfarifid^> 
bot  bis  opinions  were  iifxed;;  ifor'b<uidee'liaa^grtjw»asdhyb^f 
cated  altog^tber'among  'no^caof&aifilsta^jbelhad  tihi^'ad^i^f 
tiidnai  difficulty,  that  he  was  one  b£»ithasefwhbifx;the)j^Mr^ 

required  to  be  re- ordained   heiotfei  ^dmia^VMi'^''^^^'^^®'^ 
cburcb>  their  previous  ordination^ being  wcoiijiiiedjBi^aiiid^ 
but  to  this  few,  if  any,  of  his  brelbreiisAibfnritted.'  iHecen^t 
tinued  for  some  time  fl(ftcv  his  ejeatioti  tO' f»each  to.Jda 
people  $  but,  incurring  a  prosecution,  and  being  frequently 
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imprisoned,  he  accefitdd'aii  <^r  mi^  hi' 1^79^  to  be 
pasi!er  of  die  English  church  at  MiddlebHrgh  In  Ze«hiidi 
Here  however  were  some  disaenstons  whkh  rendered  hi^ 
suuottoh  uncontfbrtabie,  and  indmc^A-  him  to  retuta^'to^ 
Sngbnd  in'1681,  whemhe  preadied^fMfivaddj^rdaring^  the 
remainder  of  fcihg  Cbaarha  11/^  '^eign,  m4^  »ftg^W9xds[\ 
taking  advantage  of  king  Jilmesls^iodiulgenaej/Qitiiekl  a^ 
oongregattoif  in  Barthotomew  Cloae.  >    He 'died)iLpril)29, 
i 706)  io'the  seuentieth  year  of  bisiagei , : Bis  obailioierrtfof ' 
piety,  learnings  ai^d  vsefnlnesdhi  His'miiiiHry/wlis  amlplly'^ 
praittd  inr  two  foneralsermoas' preached 'On  poea«kmto6bi$> 
dieat|i,  the  one  by  Dr.  Daniel  Wil}iain«i  the  othbc /by  Mn 
Frekci. .  Bewles  three  itioeral  8ermoo%  he^publisfaed  two^ 
traets,  the  one,  ^^Tbe  young  manVdftiroilo  tdte (Sacra aieat* 
of  the  Lord^  Supper,"  1691 ;. the  iotbei^  ^^  An  imsweirto 
that  «:ase  cf  eonbeienoe.  Whether  it  be  lawfot  for  a  toan'tn' 
marry  his  deceased 'wife's  sister?"     finthis  moBt^abiiible  * 
wolii  isi  his  ^f^  Synodiooa:  in  Gallia  Reforniata,  or  the  Aet^ 
Decision&,^  Decrees,   and  Laws  of  the  famoos  aatiobal 
cetmeib  df :  the  reformed  Charciies  in  Fraoeei  &a^*  Ijbh^ 
don,  ledJH,  a  large  folio,  composed  of  very  interesting 
anii«utheiitio  aneaiorials,  collected,  probably^  white  he  was 
in  Zealand.   It  comprises  a  history  of  the  rise  and  'ptogrjenni 
of  the  refercaatioii  in  France  down  tO' the  revocatuin  oF  the 
edict^of  Nantes' in  1665^  and  well  mhrits  the  attention  of  the 
studenly of  eoelesiaBtioal  history,  at  the  present  time.     Mr. 
C^icfe  left  also  thfeefodio'Volmnips-oCMS  liv^Bs  of  eminent 
psotestaat  divines^  priacipalfy  Fifiencb,  which  he  intended 
to'puhUsh^  hadi  be 'met  imibeoeolHagement    The  dake 
of  .Bddfordtfa  said  to"baTe  bteii>  s6  pieaaed  with  t\ki%  MS. 
that  liQ.  aseiiit:  tei  piibliih'tt<«t)bisowD  expeoce,  but  waa 
pbevenfced  biy  dealh.    ;Wbat  has^becomeof  it  since,  is  not 

.  :QIII£N  (MfCHAtL  le)^  a  French  Dominican,,  and  a  very 
leaiih«d> main,,  was  born  at  fiotdogne  in  166 1 .  He  was  well 
aoqdasntdd  'with  the  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Hebrew  lan«« 
giia|^es:|?and  was*  critically^  skilled  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.* 
$>itbeK)Fezraii^ having  attempted  to  establish  thechronulogy 
of  Jbbei^ptJiagint  against  that  of  the  Hebrew  text,  found  a 
pemerMh  adiioriary  in  Le  Quien  ;  who  published  a  book  in 
1690,  arid'aftcrwards  another,  against  his  ^^  Antiquit6 'de» 

^  >f.  •    yyl  •  li  '.  .  • 

1  CalaraV.**^ Wilson's  Hist,  of  Dissenting  Churches^— ^Williams  and  Freke's 
Funeral  Seni)ons.«^Atk  Ox.  tqK  U. 
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TisoM  yi6t»blie/^  a  weH-writieD  work.  Qttbn  called  bip 
)K>ok  f*  Antiquity  des  Tenas  d^truit^."  He  applied  him- 
self assiduoHsly  to  the  «tudy.  of  the  eastern  cburcb^^  aod 
that  of  Engleiid  ^  and  wrote  against  Courayer  upon  the  vz* 
lidity  of  the  ordinations  of  the  English  bishops.  In  all  this  he 
was  influenced  by  bis  zeal  for  popeiy,  and  to  promote  the 
glory  of  his  cburch ;  but  he  executed  a  work  also  for  which 
both  protestantism  and  learning  were  obliged  to  him,  and 
on  which  secount  chiefly  he  ia  here  noticed, — an  excellent 
edition  in  Greek  and  Latin  of  the  w4^i'ksof  Joannes  Damas- 
cenus,  1712|  3  vols,  folio.  This  did  him  great  honour ;  and 
the  notes  and  di^sef  uttons>  which  accompany,  his  edition^ 
shew  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  hi$ 
age.  His  excessire  sseal  for  the  credit  of  the  Roman  church 
made  bim  publish  another  work  in  4to,  called  **  Panoplia 
contra  scbisma  Grtecorum;'*  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
refute  all  those  imputations  of  pride,  ambitieni  avarice, 
and  usurpation,  that  have  so  justly  been  brought  against  it 
He  projected,  and  had  very  far  advanced,  a  very  lai^e 
work,  which  was  to  have  ei^bibited  an  bi^torical  account  of 
all  the  patriarchs  and  inferior  prelates,  ibi^t  have  filled  th^ 
sees  in  Africa  and  the  East;  and  the  first  voluoAe  was 
printed  at  the  Louvre,  with  this  tiilf ,  ^*  OrieQa  Cbristia* 
nus  in  Africa,"  when  the  author  died  at  Paris  tn  1733.' 

QUIEN  de  la  Neufville  (Jamais  Le),  a  goo4  historian,  was 
born  May  1,  1647,  at  Paris,  and  was  the  son  of  Peter  Le 
Quien,  a  captain  of  horse,  descended  from  an  ancient 
Boulenois  family.  He  made  one  caiqpaign  as  a  cadet  in 
the  regiment  of  French  guarijs,and  t^n  quitted  the  service, 
meaning  to  attend  the  bar  ;  but  a  oansid^rable  diiappoint* 
ment,  which  his  father  met  with,  derailed  his  plana^  and 
obliged  him  to  seek  a  resource  :in  literary  puri^oits.  By 
M.  PeIisson*s  advice,  he  applied  chiefly  to  history,  and 
published  in  1700,  a  ^^  General  History  of  Ponugid/'  ^ 
Yok  4to,  a  valuable  and  well^writAen  work,  wb>eh  ohMtfoed 
bim  a  place  in  the  acadeo^y  of  inspripftions,  1 706.  This 
history  is  carried  no  farther  than  the  death  of  £aiman«el  L 
1521.  M.  de  la  Clede,  secretary  to  the  mavechal  de 
Coigni,  published  a  ^<  New  History  of  Portugal,"  1735, 
2  vols.  4 to,  and  8  vols.  12mo,  that  camea  down  to  the  pfe<* 
sent  time ;  in  the  preface  to  which  he  accuses  M*  he  Quien 
of  having  omitted  several  important  facts,    and  passed 

1  llorerii— Djct.  Hitt. 
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^llightly  over  oi^ny  others.     M.  le  Quien  afterward^  pub^ 

.lished  a  treatise  on  the  origin  of  ppsts^  entitled  ^*  U  Usage 

des  Postes  ct^ez  le^  Anciens  et  les   Moderoes.^'    Paris. 

^1734,  i2mo.     This  (retatise  procured  him  tl^^  direction  of 

part  of  the  po^ts  in  Flanders,  and  in  Fraijice.^    He^  settle^ 

at  QuesDoy,  and  renfiained  there  till.  17 1 3,  when  the  abb£ 

:de  Mornay,  being  appointed  ambassador  to  Poctugal^- re* 

quoted  that  h^  n^ig^t  accompany  him,  which  was  granted, 

^apd  i^^  received;  the  most  honourable  marks  of^distinctioii 

^on'bis  arrival;  the  king  of  Pprtugal  settled,  a  pension  of 

"  1500' livrcs  upon  hiria,  to  be  paid  wherever  he  resided| 

created  him  a  knight  of  the  prSer  of  Christ,,  whiqh  is  the 

q1)ief  of  the  three  Portuguese  ordersj^  and  worn  by  himself. 

His  miyesty  also  consulted  him  respecting  the  academy  of 

history  which  h^   yirished  to  establish,  ajid  did    establish 

shortly  'after  i%  Lisbon.     Le  Quien,  flattered  by.  th^  suc- 

*eeH  of  hi^  Portuguese  history,  was  anxious  to  finish  it;  but 

fiis  too  ^l6se  application  brought  on  a  disorcjer,  of  whicl^ 

hie  died  at  Lisbon,  May  20,  1728,  aged  81,  leaLving  twd 

Bott^^   the  elder  of  whom  was  knight  of  St.  Louis,  ai|4 

tnajbr  o^  the  dauphin  foreign  regiment^  and  the  younger 

postmaster  general  at  Bourd^^ux.  ^ 

QUILLET  (CJlaitdius),  aft  ingenious  French  writer, 
whose  talent  was  Latin  ^poetry,  was  born  ^t  Chinon,  iri 
Toiiraine,  about  1602.  Early  in  life  he  studied  physic, 
and  practised  it  for  some  years.  When  Mr.  De  Laubarde- 
mont,  coiinsellor  of  state,  and  ja,  creature  of  cardinal  Ri- 
(iShelieu,  was  sent  to -take  cognisance  of  the  famous  pre-^ 
funded  possession  of  tlie  nuns  of  Loudun,  with  secret  iti- 
jstructions  doulMesfi  to  i^nd  them  real,  Quillet  was  in  that 
l€^n;  and  sb  ekerted'  Mmsblf  in  detecting  the  imposture, 
^t  Laiibardemont  issuied  out  a  vi^arrant'  against  him.  On 
IWi,  as  fiie  saW  that  the  whole  was  a  trick  carried  on  bv 
iardinal  Ridhl^KeUy  in  order  to  destroy  the  unhappy 
^9iti4t&ti''  Md  at  the  same  time,  as  some  suppose,  to 
ffi^Kten'Louia  Xfll^  he  thbugtit  it  not  safe  to  continue  at 
tL(nidiiA>'^or€t0n4il  l^ratice,  and  therefore  immediately  re- 
filled >>ibti>' Italy.-' '  l%is  most  have  happened  about  1634^ 
wben  Gramii^r  ^ij  exiseUteU. 
t^iAprriting  at  Rbrne,'  be  paid  his  respects  frequently  to  the 
oiiurtfa^l  D'Etrfe^,  the  French  ambassador ;  and  was  soon 
ifterneceived^nlo-his  service,  at  secretary  of  the  embassy. 

1  Niceron,  toI.  XXXVIII.— Mtreri.-<^xti  Onomftst.— Pict  Hist/ 
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He  seems  to  have  returned  with  the  marshal  to  France, 
after  the  death  of  cardinal' Richelieu.  While  he  was  at 
Rome,  he  began  his  poem  called  *^  CalHpeedia  ;'*  the  first 
edition  of  which  was  printed  at  Leyden,  1655|  with  this 
title,  *^  Calvidti  Lett  Cullipsediay  sea  de  pulcbras  prolix 
habendsB  rationed*  Calvidius  Letus  is-almost  an  anagram 
of  his  name.  It  is  not  known,  what  cause  of  offence  he 
bad  with  cardinal  Mazarine ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  be  re- 
flected very  severely  upon  his  efkiin^nce  in  this  poem. 
The  cardinal,  however,  sent  fpr  him ;  ahd;  afler  some  kind 
expostulations,  assured  him  of  his  esteem,  and  disoiitoed 
him  with  a  promise  of  the  next  g6od  abbey  that  should  fall; 
which  he  accordingly  conferred  upon  him  a  few  months 
after :  this  effectually  removed  all  Quiliet^ft  disfike,  and 
he  dedicated  the  second  edition  of  his  boc4c  to  the  cardinal, 
after  having  expunged  the  passages  which 'bad  given  him 
offence.  The  secondnedition  of  *'  CalKpsedia**  was  printed 
at  Paris,  1656,  with  many  additions,  and  Quillet^s  proper 
name  to  it :  and  the  author  subjoined  two  other  pieces  of 
Latin  poetry,  one  ^^  Ad  Eudoitum,'*  which  is  a  fictitious 
name  for  some  courtier;  airotber,  **  In  obituin  Petri  ijras- 
sendi,  insignis  Philosophi  &  Astronomi."  These  are  all 
the  productions  of  Quillet  which  ei^r  came  from  the  press; 
although  he  wrote  a  long  Latin  poem  in  twelve  books,  en- 
titled **  Henriados,^'  in  honour  of  Henry  IV*  of  France,, 
and  translated  all  the  satires  of  Juvenal  into  French. 

The  singular  plan  of  the  '<  Gallipoedia,'*  the  divbion  of 
the  subject,  the  variety  of  its  episodes,  and  the  sprightU- 
ness  of  style,  have  procured  it  many  readers ;  but  the  lail- 
guage  is  not  always  pure  and  correct,  and  the  subject  is 
certainly  treated  in  a  manner  too  licentious.  De  la  Mon- 
noye  very  justly  thinks  the  gresit  reception  it  has  met 
with,  owing  principally  to  the  subject;*  which,  he  says,  is 
often  treated  in  a  very  frivolous  way,  especially  in  the  se- 
cond book,  where  there  are  many  lines  concerning  the 
different  influences  of  the  constellations ;  nor  will  this 
critic  aJiow  the  versification  to  resemble  either  that  of  Lu- 
cretius or  Virgil.  A  third  edition  of  the  •^Callipiedia" 
was  neatly  printed  at  London  in  1708,  8Vo;  to  which,  be- 
sides the  two  little  Latin  poems '  above-*mentioned,  was 
subjoined  ^^  Scaevolae  Sammartbani  Paedotrophise,  sive  de 
puerorum  educatione,  librl  tres.''      It  was:  translated  by 

Rowe. 

»    •  ..  -  .   .  ^  .  ,    . 

Quillet  died  in  1661,  aged  59  ;  and  left  ail  his'  papers, 
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together  with  five  hundred  cinowris' foir  the  printing  his 
Latin  poem  in  honour  of  HenrylVv  to  Menage;  but  this, 
on  some  account  or  other,  was  nerer  es^utedL^ 

QUlN  (Jam£S),  a  celebratedi  act6r;  was  born  in  King* 
street>  Covent-garden,  the  24ijt>h  fehi  169S.  :Uis  ances- 
tors were  of  an  ancient  fiiaiiiy  in  the  kingjdom  of  Ireland. 
His  father,  Jamies  Quin,  was  bred  at  Trintty-coliege, 
Dnblin,  whence  he  came  to  England,  entered  himself  of 
Lincoln's-inn,  ai^d  was  called^  toahe  baif ;  but  his  father, 
Mark  Quin,  who  had  been  Iovd«mayor  of'Dablinn  in  1676, 
dying  about  that  period^  and  ie^iving  hirm a  pientiful  estate, 
he  quitted  England  in  1700,  for  his  native  country;  tak- 
ing with  him  his  son^  the^  object  of  the  pr^seut  article. 

The  marriage  of '  Mr.  €luin*s  father,  was  attended  with 
circumstances  ^ich  so  inatertally^  affected  the  subsequent 
interest  of  his  son,  as  plrdb^biy  very  louch  to  inflMnce  his 
destination  in  life.  His  iolother  was  a  reputed  widow,  who 
had  been  married  to  a  person  in  the  meirCMitiiJe  way,  and 
who  left  her,  to  purstre  some  traffic  or  partioular  business 
in  the  West-Indi<gs.  *He-badbe^n  > absent  (Vom^'ber  near 
seven  years,  without  her  daving  rec6iv'(^ainyi^4tter  from, 
^r  the  least  information  about  him«  '  He  waits '^ven  given 
out  to  be  dead,  which  report 'vas  tinivetfialtj^  credited ; 
she  went  into  mourning  for  him;  and ' tome  tim^  after  Mr. 
Quints  father,  \yho  is  said  l6 -hftve  then  possessed  an-  Estate 
of  lOOOf.  a-year,  paid  his  addr^skeid>  to  her  and  married 
her.  The  oifspring  of  this  marnage  was  Mr.  <b).uin.  His 
parents  continued  for  some  time  iailn  undisturbed  state  of 
happiness,  when  the  firs^t  husband 'Y^tlA'ned,^  claimed  his 
wife,  and  bad  her.  Mr.  Qntn  th&<eld%b' retired  with  his 
son,  to  whom  he  is  said  to  have  left  his- pfbperty/  Ano-» 
ther,  and  more  probable  ^ccount^as^,  that  the  estate  was 
liufFered^to  descend  t<>  tfaeheiv at  laye,  and  th%  illegitimacy 
of  Mr.  Quin  being  )irovi^,  h^  was  dispossessed  6f  it,  and 
left  to  provide  for  himself.         ' 

Quin  received  his  education  at  Dublin,  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Jones,  tintil  the  death  of  his  father  in  1710,  when 
the  progress,  of  it  was  interrupted^  we  may^ presume,  by 
the  litigations  which  arose  about  his  estate.  It  is  generally 
admitteid,  that  he  was  deficient  in  literature ;  and  it  has 
been  said,  that  he  laughed  at  those  who  read  books  by 
way  of  inquiry  after  knowledge,  saying,  he  i^ead  men  •<— that 

}  NiceroD,  vol.  XXVIIL— Gta.  Diet— Moreri*— Kloy»,pict.  Hist,  de  Medicio*. 
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the  world  was  the  best  book.  This  account  is  believed  to 
be  founded  in  truths  and .  will  prove  the  great  strength  of 
bis  natural  understanding,  which  enabled  him  to  establish 
so  considerable  a  reputation  as  a  man  of  sense  and  genius. 

Deprived  thus  of  the  property  he  expected^  and  with  no 
profession  to  support  hiai,  though  he  is  said  to  have  been 
intended  for  the  law,  Mr.  Quin  appears  to  have  arrived  at 
the  age  of  twenty*one  years.  He  bad,  therefore,  nothing 
.to  rely  upon  but  the  exercise  of  his  talenu,  .and  with  these 
be  soon  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  fortune.  The  theatre 
at  Dublin  was  then  struggling  for  an  establishment,  and 
there  be  made  his  first  essay.  The  part  be  performed  was 
Abel  in  ^^  The  Committee,'*  in  1714^  and  he  represented 
a  few  other  characters, .  as  Cleon  in  *^  Timon  of  Athens,*' 
Prince  of  Tanais  in  **  Tamerlane,'*  and  others,  but  all  of 
equal  insignificance.  After  performing  one  season  in 
Dublin,  he  was  advised  by  Chetwood  not  to  smother  bin 
rising  genius  in  a  kingdom  where  there  was  no  great  en- 
couragement for  merit.  This  advice  be  adopted,  and 
came  to  London,  where  he  was  immediately  received  into 
the  company  at  Drury^laae.  It  may  be  proper  here  to 
mention,  that  he  repaid  the  friendship  of  Chetwood,  by  a 
recommendation  which  enabled  that  gentleman  to  foUpw 
him  to  the  metropolis. 

At  that  period  it  was  usual  for  young  actors  to  perform 
inferior  characters,  and  to  rise  in  the  theatre  as  they  dis- 
played skill  and  improvement.  In  conformity  to  this  prac- 
tice, the  parts  which  Quin  had  allotted  to  him  were  not 
calculated  to  procure  much  celebrity  for  him.  He  per- 
formed the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  in  Howe's  '^J^ne 
Grey,"  the  Steward  in  Gay's  "  What  d'  ye  call  it,"  and 
Vulture  in  <<The  Country  Lasses  ;"  all  acted  in  1715.  In 
December  1716,  be  performed  a  part  of  more  conse- 
quence, that  of  Antenor  in  Mrs.  Centlivre's  ^<  Cruel  Gift;" 
but  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  we  find. him  degraded 
to  speak  about  a  dozen  lines  in  the  character  of  the  Se- 
cond Player  in  "  Three  Hours  after  Marriage.'V 

Accident,  however,  had  just  before  procured  him  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  talents,  which  he  did  not 
neglect.  An  order  had  been  sent  from  the  lord-chamber- 
lain to  revive  the  play  of  *^  Tamerlane"  for  the  4.th  of 
Nov.  1716.  It  had  accordingly  been  got  up  with  great 
magnificence.  On  the  third  night,  Mr.  Mills,  who  per- 
formed Bajazet,  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  application 
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was  made  to  Qoin  to  read  the  part;  a  task  whicli  he  exe-^ 
cuted  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience,  that  he 
received  a  considerable  share  of  applause.  The  tiext  night 
^  he  made  himself  perfect,  and  performed  it  with,  redoubled 
proofs  of  approbation.  On  this  occasion  he  was  compli- 
mented by  several  persons  of  distinction  and  dramatic 
taste,  upon  his  early  and  rising  genius.  It  does  not  sippear 
that  he  derived  any  other  advantage  at  that  time  from 
his  success.  Impatient,  therefore,  of  bis  situation,  and 
dissatisfied  with  his  employers,  he  determined  upon  trying 
his  fortune  at  Mr.  Rich's  theatre,  at  Linco)n*s-Inn-iields, 
then  under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Keene  and  Christo- 
pher Bullock;  and  accordingly  in  1717  quitted  Drury-iane, 
after  remaining  there  two  seasons.  Chetwood  insinuates, 
that  envy  influenced  some  of  the  managers  of  Druryi>lane 
to  depress  so  rising  an  actor.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  con-* 
tinned  at  the  theatre  he  bad  chosen  seventeen  years,  and 
during  that  period  supported,  without  discredit,  the  same 
characters  which  were  then  admirably  performed  at  the 
rival  theatre. 

Soon  after  he  quitted  Drury-lane,  an  unfortunate  trans-i 
action  took  place,  which  threatened  to  interrupt,  if  not  en- 
tirely to  stop  his  theatrical  pursuits.     This  was  an  unlucky 
rencounter  between  him  and  Mr.  Bowen,  which  ended 
-fatally  to  the  latter.     From  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial 
It  appeared,  that  on  the  17th  of  April,  1718,  about  four 
or  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Bowen  and  Mr.  QtvAn 
met  accidentlly  at  the  Fleeoe-tavem  in  Cornhill.     They 
drank  together  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  jested' with  each 
other  for  some  time,  until  at  length  tbe  conversation  turned 
'  upon  their  performances  on  the  stage.     Bowen  said,  that 
Quin  had  acted  Tamerlane  in  a  loose  sort  of  a  manner; 
and  Quin,  in  reply,  observed,  that  his  opponent  bad  no 
occasion  to  value  himself  on  his  performance,  since  Mn 
Johnson,  who  had  but  seldom  acted  it,  represented  Jacomo, 
in  ''The  Libertine,*'  as  well  as  he  who  had  acted  it  often. 
These   observations,  probably,    irritated  them  both,  and 
the  conversation  changed,  but  to  another  subject  not  bet- 
ter calculated  to  produce  good  humour  r— the  honesty  of 
each  party.     In  the   course   of  the   altercation,    Bowen 
asserted,  that  he  was  as  honest  a  man  as  any  in  the  world, 
which  occasioned  a  story  about  his  political  tenets  to  be 
introduced  by  Quin  ;  and   both  parties  being   warm,  a 
Wage^r  was  (aid  on  the  subject,  which  was  4etermined  ii| 
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favour  of  Quin,  on  bis  relating  that  Bo^en  sometimes 
drank  the  health  of  the  dukeof  Ormoud^  and  sometimes 
refused  it ;  at  the  same  time  asking  the  referee  how  be 
could  be  as  honest  a  man  as  any  in  the  worlds  who  acted 
upon  two  different  principles.  The  gentleman  who  acted 
as  umpire  then  told  Mr.  Bowen^  that  if  he  insisted  upon  his 
claim  to  be  as  honest  a  man  as  any  in,  the  world,  he  must 
give  it  iBgainst  him.  Here  the  dispute  seeiDed  to  have 
ended»  nothing  in  the  rest  of  the  conversation  indicatii<g 
any  remains. of  resentment  in  either  psCrty.  Soon  after- 
wardsy-however,  Mr.  Bowen  arose,  threw  down  some  money 
for  bis  reckoning,  and  left  the  company.  In  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  Mn  Qoin  was  called  out  by  a  porter  sent  by 
Bowen,  and. . both  Qnin. and  Bowen  went  together,  first  to 
the  Swan  tavern,  and  then  to  the  Pope's*head  tavern,  where 
a  rencoui^ter  took,  place,  fuid  Bowen  received  &  wound,  of 
which  he  died  on  the  20th. of.  April  following.  In  the 
course  of  the  evidence  it.  was  sworn,  that  Bowen,  after. he 
bad  received  the  wound,  declared  that  he  had  had  justice 
done  him,  that  there  had  been  nothing  but  fair  play,  and 
that  if  he  died,  be  fr^^ly  forgave!  bis  antagonist.  On  this 
evidence  Quia  was,  on  the  IQthof  July,  found  guilty  of 
Qi^nslaugbter  only, .  and  soon  after  returned  to  his  employ •» 
mi^nton  thestage*.  i      . ;   .        .     <  i,     .  , ; 

>'  This,  unhappy  incident  w^s  not  calculated  to  impress  a 
favdufjaJbie  opimon  of  Quin  oo !  tbe  public  mipd  :  he  lived 
to  epase  the  impression  it  had  made  by  many,  acts  of  bene* 
voleiice,  tod  kindness  to.  those  with  whom  be  was  con* 
nected.  The  theatre  in  which  Quin  was  established,  bad 
not  the  patronage  of  tbe  public  in  any  degree  equal  to  its 
jcival  at  Drury-rlane,  qor  bad  it  the  good  fortune,  to  acquire 
those  advantages  which  fashion  liberally  confers  on  its  fa* 
.vourites,  until  several  year^  after.  The  performances, 
however^  though  not  equal  to  those  at  Orury-lane,  were 

*  The  friendship  4>etween  Mr.  Quia  into  the  ropm  in  a  fit  of  drankeonet •» 

•nd  Mr.  Ryan  is  well  known,  and  it  is  abused  Mr.  Ryan,  drew  bis  swonl  on 

something  remarkabte,  that  they  were  him,  with  which  he  made  three  passes 

each  at  tbf  sama*  time  embarrassed  by  before  Ryan  could  get  his  own  sword, 

a  similar  accident.     We  have  already  which  lay  in  the'wii^dow.     With  this  he 

mentioned  that -Bowen  received    tbe  defended  himself,   and  wounded  Mr. 

wound  which  occasioned  his  death  on  Kelly  in  the  left  side,  who  fell  down, 

the  ITth  of  April.    On  the  20th  of  June,  and  immediately  expired.     It  do^s  not 

Mr.  Ryan  was  at  the  Sun  Eating-house,  appear  that  Mr.  Ryan  was  obliged  to 

Long-acre,   at'  supper,   when   a   Mr.  take  his  trial  for  this  homicide,   the 

Kelly,  who  had  before  terrific^d  several  jury  having  probably  brought  in  their 

companies  by  drawing  his  sword  on  .  verdicti  self-defence* 
persons  whom  be  did  not  know,  came 
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f^r  from  deserving  censure'  .  In-  t)^^  season  of  1718-19, 
Mr.  Quin  pier  formed,  in.  Buckingham's  V  Selpio  AfricaiHiS)^** 
and  in   171ft.' 20^  "  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,"  in  Dr.  SevyeU's 
play  of  that  iiaaie ;  and  ia  the  year  bad,  a^.^t  a^pear^^two 
benefits,  **  The  Prpyok'd  Wife,'*,  Sljst  of  Ja-nuary,  before. 
any  otfaec.  per  former^  and.  again,  ^^  H'be  Squire  of  Alsatia,'* 
on  ibe  I7ih.of  ApriU   The  succeeding  se^^n  be  pef  formed 
in  Buckingham's    "  Henry   tbe .  Ifoarlh;  pf.  France,"   in 
**  Richard  LL?  as  altered  by  :Tb^al4,jand  in  **  The  Im- 
perial Captives,"  of  Motti^y. ..  Xbe  season  o|  1 720*2 1  was 
very  favourable  to  his  jreputaiiion  as  an.a^tor^ ,  On  the  22d 
of  Oc*eber^'".Tbft  Merry  Wiy0sH)£  Windsor'?  way  revived, 
in  which  he  fii^st  played  >Ealstaff9  .with  .gVf^  increase  of 
fame.     Thjs  play,  which  Vas.. well  support  by.Ryap,  ^.n 
Ford;  Spiiler,  in  Pf.JGs»n8;  Soh^me^jn  Jt|9f^e  Shallpwi 
and  Gri^n,  ^n  Sir  Hugh:  Evans  ;  wi^a^cted  nineteen  ci^cnes 
during  the  season,  a  proof  that  it  Imd  made  a  very  favour* 
able  impression  JOf»  the  pubtijc..    In  the  season  of  172 1^22, 
he  performed  in:  Mitchell's,  or  rather  HiU'is  ^<  E'^tal  Ex);ra- 
vagance,"  Stnrmy's  "  Loveand  Duty,"  Pbilips's  "Hi  her- 
nia freed."  ThesieasoB  of  17^2-3  produced;  Fettton's^^Mar|-* 
amne,"  theimostaiicQessfuLplay  that  tbe^tre.had  known,  in 
frbicb  Mr.Qiuin  pecfornted  SobemUiS.     In  t|ie<ne^t  year, 
•  l72S-24^  hie  acted  in  JefFery»'  '<  Edwin;'  and  in  ?hilips> 
<<  BetisaDios*"      The  seaton  pf   17.2,5  produced  no  new 
play  in  which  Mr.  Quinbad  any  park;  but  on  'the  revival 
of  ^*  Every  Man  in  bia  Humour,"  ^he  sepr^seV^ted  Old  Kno- 
well 9  and:it  is  not  unworthy  of  .obfiarvatipn,  that  Kitely, 
afteracardaii  so  admiraUy  pierformied  by  Mr,  G^rfick,  was  asr- 
^igneid  to  Mr.  Hippesley,  the.  Sbuter  or  Ediyip  of  his  day. 
In  1726,  he  performed  in  Soutbera'a  ^^  Money's  the  9^s- 
tre88;"-and,  itt  1727,  in  Welsted's  "  Oi8pen>ble4.  Wanton,'* 
and  Frowde's  f^  Fall  o£SaguntQfn«"     ,: ; .       ......     ^ 

For  a  year  or  more  before  this  period,  Lincoln's  Inn* 
'fields  theatre  had,  by  the  aa3iatance  pf  iiomep^tomimes,  as 

the  "Necromancer,'.'  <*  ila(laqnin,$orciei»r;' ^f  AppUo afi^ 
Daphne,"  &c.  been, .more jfreqyetfOed  tbatij  Uiahj  tinse  since 
it  was  opened.  In  the  year.  172S,:w!94  offered  to  the  public 
a  piece  which  waaso  eauneptly.sQtce^ful,  as  since  to  have 
introduced  a  new  species  of  drama,  the  con^c  opera,.an^ 
therefore  deserves  particular  notice^  :Tbis  was  ^^  The  Beg- 
gar's Opera,",  first  acted  oh. the  29.tb  of  January,  1723. 
Quin,  whose  knowledge  of.  the  public  ta9te  cannot  be  quea- 
'tioned,wa&so  doubtfiu  I  ofitaaucceas  before  it  wa^  acted,  that 
be  refused   the  part   of  Macheatb,  which   was  therefore 
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given  to  Walker.  Two  years  aftenrardt,  19th  of  Mard^ 
1730,  Mr.  Quid  bad  the  <<  Beggar's  Opera'*  for  his  benefit, 
and  performed  the  part  of  Macbeatb  himself,  and  received 
the  sum  of  206/.  95.  Sd.  which  was  seversl  pounds  more 
than  any  one  night  at  the  common  prices  had  produced  at 
that  theatre.  His  benefit  the  preceding  year  brought  him 
only  102/.  ISs.Od.  and  the  succeeding  only  129/.  3s.  Od. 
The  season  of  1798  had  been  so  occupied  by  ^  The  Beg* 
gar^s  Opera,''  that  no  new  piece  was  exhibited  in  which 
Qoin  performed.  In  that  of  1728-29  he  performed  in 
Barford's  «  Virgin  Queen,*'  in  Madden's  <'  Themistocles,*' 
and  in  Mrs.  Hey  wood's  <*  Frederic  duke  of  Brunswick.*' 
In  1729-SO  there  was  no  new  play  in  which  he  performed. 
In  1730-Sl  he  assisted  in  Tracey's  <<  Periander,*'  in 
Frowde's  <«  Philotas,*'  in  Jeffreys'  ^  Merope/'  and  in  Theor 
bald's  <*  Orestes;"  and  in  the  next  season,  nSlr2,  in 
Kelly's  "  Married  Philosc^ber." 

On  the  7tb  of  December,  1732,  Covent-garden  theatre 
was  opened)  and  the  company  belonging  to  Lincoln*s-inn 
fields  remored  thither.  In  the  course  of  this  seaaon)  Mr. 
Qttin  was  called  upon  to  exercise  bis  talents  in  singings  and 
accordingly  performed  Lycomedes,  ia  Gay's  posthumous 
opera  of  *^  Achillesi''  eighteen  nights.  The  next  season 
concluded  his  service  at  CoTent-garden*  At  this  juncture 
the  deaths  of  Wilks,  Booth,  and  Oldfield,  and  the  succes- 
sion of  Cibber,  had  thrown  the  management  of  Drury*lane 
theatre  into  raw  and  unexperienced  hands.  Mr.  fiigbmore, 
a  gentleman  0f  fortune,  who  had  been  tempted  to  inter* 
meddle  in  it,  had  sustained  so  great  a  loss,  as  to  oblige  him 
<o  sell  his  interest  to  the  best  bidder.  By  this  event  the 
Drury-lane  theatre  came  into  the  possession  .of.  Charles 
Fleetwood,  esq.  who,  it  is  said,  purchased  it  in  concert  with, 
and  at  the  recommendaticm  of  Mr.  Rich.  But  a  difference 
arising  between  thesf^  gentlemen,  the  former  determined 
to  seduce  from  bis  antagonist  his  best  performer,  and  the 
principal  support  of  bts  theatre.  Availing  himself  of  this 
quarrel,  Mr.  Quin  left  Covient-gMxlen,  and  in  the  beginr 
hing  of  the  season  17S4-5  removed  to  the  rival  theatre, 
U  on  such  terms,*'  says  Gibber,  ^f  as  no  hired  actor  bad  her 
fore  received.*'  *    - 

During' Quin*8  connection  with  Mf.  Rich,  he  was,  em- 
ployed, or  at  least  consulted,  in  the  conduct  of  the  theatre 
by  hiis  principal,  as  a  kind  of  deputy-manager.  While  he 
was  in  this  situation,  a  circumstance  took  place  which  has 
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been  friequently  aad  variously;  noticed,  and  wbicfa  it  OKiy 
not  be  improper  to  relate  in  the  words  of  the  writer  last 
qooted.  *^  When  Mr,  James  Quin  was- a  nianag«ng<^ctor 
uiider  Mr  Rich,  at  LincohiVInn^fields,  he  bad  a  whole 
heap  of  plays  brought  him,  which  he  put- in  a  drawer  in 
his  bureau,  Au  author  had  given  him  a  play  bi^ind  the 
scenes,  which  I  suppose  he  might  lose  or  mislay,  not. 
troubling  his  head  about  it.  Two  or  three  days  after,  Mr. 
Bayes  waited  on  him,  to  kiiow  how«  he  liked  bis.  play  :**- 
Quin  told  him  some  excuse  for  its  not  being  received,  and 
the  author  desired  to  have  it  returned.  ^  There,*  says 
Quin,  ^  there  it  lies  on  thetable.^  'The  author  took  op  a 
play  that  was  lying  on  the  table,  but  on  opening,  found  it 
was  aciMnedy,  and  his  was  a  tragedy,  and  told  .Quin  of  his 
mistake.  *  Faith,  then,  sir,'  said  he,  /  I  have  to^t  your 
play.'— ^  Lost  my  play !'  cries  the  bard; — *  Yes,  I  have,* 
answered  the  tragedian  ;  but  here  is  a  drawer  full  of  both 
comedies  and  tvagedies  ;.take>aay  two 'you  wUl  in  the  room 
of  it.'  The  poet  left  him  in  high*  dudgeon,  and  the  hero 
stalked  across  .the  room  to  bis  .Spa  water  and  Rhenish,  with' 
a  negligent  felicity."  > 

From  the  time  of  Quin's  establishment  at  Drury-laue 
until  the  appearance  of  Gar  rick  in  1741,  he  was  generally 
allowed  the  foremost  rank  in  his.  profession.  The  elder 
Mills,  who  succeeded  to  Booth,  was  declining;  and  Mil- 
ward,  an  actor  of  some  merit,  bad  not  risen  to  the  height 
of  his  excellence,  which,  however,  was  not  at  the  best  very 
great ;  and  Boheme  was  dead.*  His  only  competitor  seems 
to  have  been  Delane,  whose  merits  were  soon  lost  in  indo- 
lent indulgence.  In  the  Life  of  Theophilus  Gibber,  just 
quoted,  the  character  of  this  actor^  compared  with  that  of 
Quin,  is  drawn  in  a  very  impartial  manner. 

In  the  year  1735,  Aaron  Hill,  in  a  periodical  paper, 
called  '^The  Propipter,"  attacked  some  of  the  principal  ac* 
tors  of  the  stage,  and  particularly  Colley  Cibber  and  Mr. 
Quin.  '<  Cibber,"  says  Mr.  Davies,  ^Maughed,  but  Quin 
was  angry ;  and  meeting  Mr.  Hill  in  the  Court  of  Requests, 
a  scuffle  ensued  between  them,  which  ended  in  the  ex- 
change of  a  few  blows."* 

*  Th«  folloving  leems  to  be  the  pa-  ing,  solemo  signtAcanee,  and  that  com- 

ragraph  which  gave  offence  to  the  ac-  poted  air  and  gravity  of  your  motion  ; 

tors  **  And  as  to  yoii|  Mr.  AH- weight,  for  thoogh  there  arises  from  all  theee 

you  lose  the  advantages  of  yoar  deli-  good  qualities  an  esteem  that  will  con* 

berate  articulation,  distinct  usf  of  paos-  Unue  and  inbrease  the  number  of  your 
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QAJinwus  hardly  letiled  at  Droiy^laAe  before  be  became 
embroiled  in  ajdiapute  relative  to  Mobs.  Poitier  and  Mad.. 
Rolaod,  thea  two  celebrated  dancers,  for  whose  neglect  of 
diity  it  bad  fallen -to  his  lot  to. apologize.  On  the  12th  of 
December,  'the  following  adyertisement  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  :  ^*  Whereas  on  ^tauday  last,  the  auidience  of 
the.theatre«royal  in  Dniry-Iane  was  greatly  inoensed  at  their 
disappointment  in  M.  Poitier  and  Mad.  Holand^s  not  dan* 
ciAg,.as  thek  names  were:in  the  bills  for  the  day  ^  and  Mr« 
Quin,  seeing  no^,  way 'to  appease  the  resentment  then  shewiv 
hot:  by  rdatitig  the  real  messages  aeni  from  the  theatre  to 
know  the  reasona  why  they  did^notoome  to  perform,  anjl 
the  answers  returned  :  and  whereas  there  were  two  adver* 
tisenienta  jn  the  Daily  Post  of  Tuesday  last,  insiauatiag 
thai  Mr.  Qnin  had  with  malice  accused  tfa^  said  Poitier  and 
Mfl(d.  Rolaod  :  I  therefore; think/ it  :(iu  justice  to  Mr.  Q.uin) 
incnmbent.on-  me  to  assure  the>^iiblic,  thst  Mr..  Qjain  has 
oondttcted  iumself  in  this  point  towards  the  abovementioned 
with  the  strictest  regard  to  truth  and  justice ;  and  as  Mr. 
Quin  has  acted  in  tlus  affitir  in  my  befaalfy  I  think  myself 
obliged  to  return  him  thanks  for  so  doing. 

s  ♦'Charles  Fleetwood." 

After  this  declaration  no  further  notice  seems  to  have 
been  taken  of  the  fracas.  A  short  time  afterwards,  the  de- 
linquent dancers  made,  their  apology  to  the  public,  and 
were  received  into-  favoun  . 

In  the  season  of  1735^  Qnin  performed  in  Lillo's  ^.Cbris-^ 
tian  Hero,''  and  Fi^lding^s  ♦♦  Universal  Gallant;''  and  in 
the  succeeding  one  .he  first  performed. Falsisi^  in  the 
<^  Second  Partof  Henry  IVw"  for  his  own  benefit  In  1737 
be  performed  in^^Miller's  ^Universal  Passion,"  and  iu 
1737-8  in  the  same  sautboir's  ^<  Art  and  Nature. •'  It  was 
in  tbia  season  also  that  be  performed  Comus,  and  had  the 
first  opportunity  ctf  promoting  the  interest  of  his  friend 


friends,  yet  those  among  them  who  wish 
best  to  your  interest,  will  be  always 
UBMiqr  atobaerving  perfectism  sQsearly 
within  your  reach,  and  your  spirits 
not  disposed  to  stretch  out  and  take 
possegiion.  To  be  always  deliberate 
and  golemn  i»  an  error,  as  certainly, 
though  not  as  uopardonably,  m  never 
to  be  80«  To  pause  where  no  pauses 
are  Bceessaryt  is  the  w^y  t»  destroy 
t^eir  effect  wh^e  the  sense  stands  in 
need  of  t|ieir  assistance.  And,  though 
dignity  is  finely  maintained    by  the 


weight  of  majestic  composqre,  yet  are 
there  scenes  itf  youf  parts  where  the 
Voice  should  be  sharp  lind  impatient, 
the  look  disordered  and  agonised,  the 
action  precipitate  and  turbulent; — for 
the  sake  of  such  dt^Brenceas  we  see  in 
some  smooth  canal,  where  the  stream 
is  scarce  ▼isible,  compared  with  Jthe 
other  end  of  the  same  canal,  rushing 
rapidly  down  a  cascade,  and  bfeAk'mg 
beauties  which  owe  their  attraction  ta 
thfsir  vialence.'^ 
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Thorxison,  in  the  tragedy  of  "  Agamemnqn.'*  The  author 
of  «  The  Actor,"  (Dr.  Hill)  /755,  p.  235^  says  of  him  in  the 
part  of  Comus  :  '^  In  this  Mr.  Quin,  by  the  forc6  of  dignity 
alone,  hid  all  bis  natural  defects,  and. supported  the  part  at 
such  a  height^  that  none  liave  been  received  in  it  since.*' 
He  then  proceeds  to  particular  criticisms,  which  are  ra- 
ther bombastical,  and  adds:  "  Tbete  was  in  all  thJ3  very 
little  of  gesture :  the  look,  thie  elevated  posture,  and  the 
brow  of  majesty;  did  all.  This  was  itiost  just ;  for  as  the 
hero  of  tragedy  exceeds  the  gentleman  of  comedy,  and 
therefore  in  his  general  deportment  is  to*  use  fevtrer  ges- 
tures ;  .the  deity  of  the  masque  exceedsthe  hero  in  dignity^ 
and  therefore  is  to  be  yet  more  sparing." 

He  says  afterwards,  at  p.  189,  <<  The  language  ofMillon, 
the  most  sublime  of  any  in  our  tongue^  seemed  fofn»ed  .fyt 
the  mouth  of  this  player,  and. he  did  justice  to  the*  s^iti- 
ments,  which  in  that  author  are  always  equal  to  the  ian^ 
guage.  If  he  was  a  hero  in  Pyrrhui^ i^  wa^,  as  it:hef ame 
bim,  4n  Comrus,  a  demi-god.  Mr^  Qiiin  was.  old  when  he 
performed  this  part,  and  his  natural  manner  grave ;  he  was 
therefore  unfit  ip  common  things  for  av youthful  god  of  re- 
vels; yet  did  (he  command  our  iattencion  and  applause  in 
the  part,  in  spite  of  these  and  all  his  other  disadvantaged. 
In  the  place  of  youth  he-  bad  dignity,  and  for  vivacity-  he 
gave- us  grandeur.  The  author  had  connected  them  iathe 
character ;  and  whatever  young  and  spirited  player  shall 
attempt  it  after  bim,  we  shall  remember  his  manner,  faulty 
as  it  was,  in  what  he  could  not  help ;  in  what  nature,  not 
want  of  judgoient,  misrepresented  it ;  so  as  to  set  the  oth^r 
in  contempt"    ^  ' 

Quin  bad  the  honour  to  enjoy  the  intimacy  and  esteem 
of  Pope  and  other  emiment  men  of  his  time.  The  friend- 
ship between  Thomson  and  him  is  yet  within  the  recollec- 
tion of  many  persons  living.  "  The  commencement  of  it,?' 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  ^'  is  very  bonaurable  to  Quin,  who  is  re- 
ported to  have  delivered  Thomson  (then  known  to  him  only 
for  his  genius),  from  an  arrest,  by  a  very  c6nsiderable  pre- 
sent; and  its  continuance  is  honourable  to  iiotfa,  for  friend- 
ship is  not  always  the  sequel  of  obligation." 

The  season  of  .1738-9  produ6^d  only  one  new  play  iti 
which  Quin  performed,  aod.  that  was  ^<  Mustapba,''  by  Mr. 
Alallet ;  which,  according-Ho  Mr..Daviesi,)was'said  to  glance 
bjoth  at  the  king  and  shr  Robert  Walpole,  in  the  characters 
<>f  Soly man  the  magnificent,  and  Ruakan  bis  visBier.    On 
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the  night  of  its  exhibition  were  assembled  all  the  chiefs  in 
opposition  to  the  court ;  and  many  speeches  were  applied 
by  the  audience  to  the  supposed  grievances  of  the  times, 
and  to  persons  and  characters.  The  play  was  in  general 
well  acted  ;  particularly  the  parts  of  Solyman  and  Musta- 
pha  by  Quin  and  Mil  ward.  Mr.  Pope  was  present  in  the 
boxes,  and  at  the  end  of  the  play  went  behind  the  scenes, 
a  place  which  he  had  not  risited  for  some  years.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  well  pleased  with  his  entertainment ;  and 
particularly  addressed  himself  to  Quin,  who  was  greatly 
flattered  with  the  distinction  paid  him  by  so  great  a  man ; 
«nd  when  Pope^s  servant  brought  his  master's  scarlet  cloke, 
Quin  insisted  upon  the  honour  of  putting  it  on. 

It  was  in  the  year  1739,  on  the  9th  of  March,  that  Mr. 
Quin  was  engaged  in  another  dispute  with  one  of  his  bre- 
thren ;  which  by  one  who  had  already  been  convicted  of 
fldanslaugfater  (however  contemptible  the  person  who  was 
the  party  in  the  difference  might  be)  could  not  be  viewed 
with  indifference.  This  person  was  no  other  than  the  ce- 
lebrated Mr.  Theophilus  Gibber,  who  at  that  period,  owing 
to  some  disgraceftil  circumstances  relative  to  bis  conduct 
to  his  wife,  was  not  held  in  the  most  respectable  light. 
Quin's  sarcasm  on  him  was  too  groiss  to  be  here  inserted. 
It  may,  however,  be  read  in  the  "  Apology  for  Mr.  Cibber's 
Life,*'  ascribed  to  Fielding.  The  circumstances  of  the  duel 
we  shall  relate  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  periodical  writers 
of  the  times.  ^<  About  seven  o'clock  a  duel  was  fought  in 
the  Piazza,  Covent  Garden,  )>etween  Mr.  Quin  and  Mr. 
Gibber;  the  former  pulling  the  latter  out  of  the  Bedford 
coffee-house,  to  answer  for  some  words  he  had  used  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Fleetwood,  relating  to  his  refusing  to  act  a 
part  in  King  Lear  for  Mr.  Quin's  benefit  on  Thursday 
se'nnight.  Mr.  Gibber  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  arm, 
and  Mr.  Quin  wounded  in  his  fingers  :  after  each  had  their 
wounds  dressed,  they  came  into  the  Bedford  coffee-house 
and  abused  one  another;  but  the  company  prevented  fmr- 
ther  mischief." 

In  the  season  of  1789-40  there  was  acted  at  Drury-lane 
theatre,  on  the  12tfa  of  November,  a  tragedy,  entitled 
"  The  Fatal  Retirement,"  by  a  Mr.  Anthofny  Brown,  which 
received  its  condemnation  on  the  first  night.  In  this  play 
Quin  had  been  solicited  to  perform,  which  he  refused  ;  aiM 
.  the  ill-success  which  attended  the  piece  irritated  the  author 
and  bis  friends  so  much,  t,hat  they  ascribed  it$  failure  to  the 
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absence  of  Q.uin,  and,  in  consequence  of  it)  repeatedly  in** 
suited  biui  for  several  niglits  afterwards  when  be  appeared 
OQ  the  stage.  Tiiis  illiberal  treatment  heat  length  resented, 
and  determined  to  repel.  Cdming  forward,  therefore,  he 
addressed  the  audience,  and  informed  them,  ^^  that  at  the  -^ 
request  of  the  author  he  had  read  his  piece  before  it  was 
acted,  and  given  him  his  sincere  opinion  of  it ;  that  it  was 
the  very  worst  play  he  had  ever  read  in  his  life,  and  for 
that  reason  had  refused  to  act  in  it."  This  spirited  expla- 
nation was  received  with  great  applause,  and  for  the  future 
entirely  silenced  the  opposition  to  him*  In  thi^  season  be 
performed  in  Lillo^s  ^^  Elmeripk/' 

The  next  season,  that  of  1740-41,  concluded  Quin's  en- 
g^ement  at  Drury-lane.  In  that  period  no  new  play  was 
produced;  but  op  the  revival  of  ^^  As  you  like  it,'*  and 
*' The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  be  performed,  for  the  first 
time,  the  parts*  of  Jaques  and  Antonio,  having  declined  the 
part  of  the  Jew,  which  was  offered  tp  him,  and  accepted  by 
Mr.  Macklin.  The  irregular  conduct  of  the  maoager,  Mn 
Fleetwood,  was  at  this  time  such,  that  it  can  excite  but 
little  surprise  that  a  man  like  Quin  should  find  his  situation  ^ 
so  uneasy  as  to  be  induced  to  relioquish  it.  In  the  summer 
<of  1741,  Mr.  Quin,  Mr^.  Clive,  Mr,  Ryan,  and  Mademoi* 
aelle  Chateauneuf,  tijien  esteemed^  tbe  best  female  dancer 
in  Europe,  made  an  excursion  to  Dublin.  Quin  bad  been 
there  before,  in  the  month  of  June,  1739,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Giffard,  and  received  at  bis  benefit  126/.  at  that  time 
esteemed  a  great  sum. 

On  bis  second  visit  Quid  opened  with  his  favourite 
part  of  Cato,  to  a$  crowded  an  audience  as  the  theatre 
cpuld  contain.  Mrs.  Clive, next  appeared  in  Lappet  in 
**  Tbe  Mij&er/'  She  certainly  was  one  of  the  best  that  ever 
played  it.  And  Mr.  Ryan  came  forward  in  lago  to  Quints 
Othello.  With  such  excellent  perforniers,  we  may  natu- 
rally suppose  the  plays  were  admirably  sustained.  Perhaps 
it  will  scarcely  be  credited,  that  so  finished  a  comic  actress 
as  Mrs.  Clive  could  so  far  mistake  her  abilities,  as  to  play 
Lady  Townly  to  Quin's  Lord  Towhly  and  Mr.  Ryan's 
Manly;  Cordelia^  to  Quints  Lear  and  Ryan's  Edgar,  &c. 
However  she  made  ample  amends  by  her  performance  of 
Nell,  the  Virgin  Unmasqued,  the  Country  Wife,  and  £u- 
phrosyne  in  **  Comus,''  which  was  got  up  on  purpose,  and 
acted  for  the  first  time  in  Ireland.  Quin  seems  to  have 
attended  the  Dublin  company  to  Cork  and  Limerick ;  and 
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the  next  «easOD  1741-42,  we  find  bim  performing  in  Dab- 
Itn,  where  he  acted  the  part  of  Justice  Balance  in  <<Tbe 
Recruiting  Officer/'  at  the  opening  of  the  theatre  in  Octo- 
ber, on  a  government  night.  He  afterwards  performed 
Jaques,  Apematntos,  Rtohardy  Cato,  Sir  John  Brute,  and  Fal- 
ftaffi  unsupported  by  any  performer  of  eminence.  In  Decem- 
ber, however,  Mrs.  Gibber  arrived,  and  performed  Indiana 
to-  his  young  Bevil ;  and  afterwards  they  were  frequently  in 
the  same  play,  as  in  Chamont  and  Monimia,  in  the  ''  Or- 
phan ;*'  Comus  and  the  Lady,  Duke  and  Isabella,  in 
**  Measure  for  Measure  ;"  Fryar  and  Queen,  in  "The  Spa- 
nish Friar ;"  Horatio  and  Calista,  in  the  '<  Fair  Penitent,"" 
&c.  &e«  with  uncommon  applause,  tfnd  generally  to  crowded 
houses.  The  state  of  the  Irish  stage  was  then  so  low,,  that 
Jt  was  often  found  that  the  whole  receipt  of  the  house  was 
not  more  than  suflicient  to  discharge  Quints  engagement ; 
and  so  attentive  was  he  to  bis  own  interest,  and  so  rigid  in 
demanding  its  execution,  that  we  are  toid  by  good  autho- 
rity he  refused  to  let  the  curtain  be  drawn  up.till  the  money 
was  regularly  brought  ta  him. 

He  left  Dublin  in  Feb.  1741-2,  and  on  the  25th  of  March 
assisted  the  widow  and  four  children  of  Mil  ward  the  actor 
(who  died  the  6tfa  of  February  preceding),  and  performed 
Cato  for  their  benefit.  On  his  arrival  in  London  he  found 
the  attention  of  the  theatrical  public  entirely  occupied  by 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Garrick,  who  in  October  preceding  had 
begun  his  theatrical  career,  and  was  then  performing  with 
prodigious  success  at  Ooodman*s-fields.  The  feme  of  the 
new  performer  afforded  no  pleasure  to  Quin,  who  sarcasti- 
cally observed  that  ^^  Garrick  was  a  new  religion,  and  that 
Wbitefield  was  followed  for  a  time;  but  they  would  all 
come  to  church  again.*'  This  observation  produced  a 
we|l«known  epigram  by  Mr.  Garrick.  In  the  season  of 
1742-3,  Quin  returned  to  his  former  master.  Rich,  at  Co- 
^eut-gardeo  theatre,  where  be  6ppoaed  Garrick  fet  Drury- 
lane ;  it  must  be  added,  with  very  little  soCfeess.  But  though 
the  applause  the  latter  obtained  from  the^  publfc  was  not 
agreeable  to  Quin,  yet  we  find  that  a  scheme  was  proposed 
and  agreed  to,  though  not  carried  into  execution,  in  the 
summer  of  1743,  for  them  to  perform  together  for  their 
mutual  benefit  a  few  nights  at  Lincoln Vinn-fields  theatre* 
On  the  failure  of  this  plan,  Quin  went  to  Dublin,  where  he 
had'  the  mortification  to  find  the  fame  pf  Mr.  Sheridan> 
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then  lieiv  to  the  stage,  more  adi^erse  to  him  than,  even 
Garrick's  had  been  in  London.  Instead  of  making  a  pro- 
fitable bargain  'm  Dublin,  as  he  boped,  he  foand  the  mana- 
gers of  the  theatres  there  entirely  indisposed  to  admit  him. 
After  staying  there  a  short  time,  he  returned  to  LoikIod, 
without  effecting  the  purpose  of  his  journey,  and  in  no 
good  humour  with  the  new  performers. 

In  the  season  of  1743-4,  Quin,  we  believe,  passed  with- 
out engagement;  but  in  that  of  1744-5  he  was  at  Covent- 
garden  again,  and  performed^  King  John,  in  Gibber's 
"  Papal  Tyranny."  The  next  year  seems  to  have  been 
devoted  to  repose  ;  whether  fVotn  indolence,  or  inability  to 
obtain  the  terms  he  required  from  the  managers,  is  not  very 
-apparent.  Both  may  have  united.  It  was  some  of  these 
periods  of  relaxation  that  gave  occasion  to  bis  friend  Thom- 
son, .who  had  been  gradually  writing  the  ^*  Castle  of  In- 
dolence'* for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  to  introduce  him  in 
a  stanza  in  the  Mansion  of  Idleness^ 

He  had  the  next  seaso4i,  1746*7,  occasion  to  exert  him- 
self, being  engaged  at  Covent-garden  with  Garrick.  ^^It 
knot,  perhaps^**  say^  Mr.  Davies,  *^  more  difiioalt  to  settle 
the  covenants  of  a  league  between  mighty  monarchs,  than 
to  adjust  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty  in  which  the  high  and 
potent  princes  of  a  theatre  are  the  parties.  Mr.  Garrick 
and  Mr.  Quin  bad^too  muqh  sense  and  temper  to  squabble 
about  trifles.  After  one  or  two  previous  and  friendly  meet- 
ings, they  selected  such  characters  as  they  intended  to  act^ 
'without  being  obliged  to  join  in  the  same  play.  Some  parts 
were  to  be  acted  alternately^  particularly  Richard  III.  and 
Othello.'*  The  same  writer  adds  :.  **  Mr.  Quin  soon  found 
that  his  competition  with  Mr.  Garrick,  whose  reputation 
was  hoprly  increasing,  whilst  his  own  was  on  the  decline, 
would  soon  become  ineffectual.  His  Richard  the  Third 
could  scarcedraw  together  a  decent  appearance  of  com- 
pany in  the  boxes,  and  he  was  with  some  difficulty  tolerated 
in  the  party  when  Garrick  adted  the  same  character  to 
crowded  houses,  and  with  very  great  applause." 

*^  The  town  often  wished  to  see  these  great  actors  fairly 
matched  in  two  characters  of  almost  equal  importance.  The 
Fair  Penitent  presented  an  opportunity  to  display  their  se- 
veral merits,  though  it  must  be  owned  that  the  balance  was  as 
much  in  favour  of  Quin,  as  the  advocate  of  virtue  is  supe^ 
rior  in  argument  to  the  defender  of  profligacy.    The  shouts 
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of  applause  when  Horatio  and  Lothario  met  on  the  stage 
together  (14th  Nov.  1746),  in  the  second  act,  were  so  loud, 
and  so  often  repeated,  before  the  audience  permitted  them 
to  speak,  that  the  combatants  seemed  to  be  disconcerted. 
It  was  observed,  that  Quin  changed  colour,  and  Garrick 
seemed  to  be  embarrassed;  and  it  must  be  owned,  that 
these  actors  were  never  less  masters  of  themselves  than  on 
the  first  night  of  the  contest  for  pre*eminence.  Quin  was 
too  proud  to  own  his  feelings  on  the  occasion ;  but  Mr. 
Garrick  was  heard  to  say,  *^  I  believe  Quin  was  as  much 
frightened  as  myself.*^  The  play  was  repeatedly  acted, 
and  with  constant  applause,  to  very  brilliant  audiences; 
nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at ;  for,  besides  the  novelty  of  see- 
ing the  two  rival  actors  in  the  same  tragedy,  the  Fair  Peni^ 
tent  was  admirably  played  by  Mrs.  Gibber/* 

It  was  in  this  season,  that  Mr.  Garrick  produced  ^'  Miss 
in  her  Teens/'  the  success  of  which  is  said  by  Mr.  Davies 
to  have  occasioned  no  .small  mortification  to  Mr.  Quin.  He, 
howeveri  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  refuse  Mr.  Garrrck's 
offer  of  performing  it  at  his 'benefit;  and  accordingly  the 
following  letter  was  prefixed  to  all  Quin's  advertisements  r 
"  Sir, 

'^  I  am  sorry  that  my  present  bad  state  «f  health  imakes 
me  incapable  of  performing  so  long  and  so  laborious  a  cha* 
racier  as  Jaffier  this  season.  If  you  think  my  playing  in  the 
tarce  will  be  of  the  least  sendee  to  you,  or  any  entertain- 
ment to  the  audience,  you  may  command 
March  2$.        **  Your  humble  servant,        D.  Gareick.** 

It  was  this  season  also  in  which  '' The  Suspicious  Hus* 
band''  appeared. .  The  part  of  Mr.  Strickland  was  offered  to 
Mr.  Quin,  but  he  refused  it ;  and  in  oonaequence  it  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Mr.  Bridgewater,  who  obtained  great  reputatbn 
by  his  performance  of  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  Quin  retired  to  Bi^,  which  he 
had  probably  chosen  already  for  his  filial  retreat ;  being,  as 
he  said,  **  a  good  convenient  home  to  lounge  away  the 
dregs  of  life  in."  The  manager  and  be  were  not  on  good 
terms,  and  each  seems  to  have  determined  to  remain  in 
sullen  silence  till  the  other  should  make  a  proposal.  In 
November,  however,  Quin  thought  proper  to  make  a 
slight  advance ;  which  Rich  repelled,  and  Quid  remained 
therefore  during  the  winter  unemployed,  ^nd  it  haa 
been  asserted  that  Garrick  was  instrumental  in  preventing 
bis  engagement.     The  fire  in  Cornhllly  March  1748,  gave 
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him,  I)6>Tever|  an  opportunity  at  once  of  shewing  himself^ 
and  bis  readiness  to  succour  distress.  He  acted  Othello  at 
Co  vent- garden^  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers,  having 
quitted  Bath  on  purpose,  and  produced  a  large  receipt. 
iSoon  after,  he  had  a  benefit  for  himself. 

For  the  season  of  1748-9  be  was  engaged  agftidy  and  on 
the  13tb  of  January  1749  the  tragedy  of  Co'riolanus,  by 
Thomson,  who  died  in  the  preceding  August,  was  brought 
out  at  Covent-garden.  Quin,  whose  intimacy  with  him 
has  been  already  mentioned,  acted  the  principal  part,  and 
spoke  the  celebrated  prologue,  written  by  lord  Lyttelton. 
When  he  pronounced  the  following  lines,  which  are  in 
themselves  pathetic,  all  the  endearments  of  a  long  friend* 
ship  rose  at  once  to  hi3  imagination,  and  he  justified  them 
by  his  real  tears* 

He  lov'd  his  friends  (forgive  this  gushing  tear> 
Alas,  I  feel  I  am  no  actor  here ;) 
He  k>v*d  his  friends,  with  such  a  warmth  of  heart> 
So  clear  of  interest,  so  devoid  of  art. 
Such  generous  fi'eedom,  such  imshaken  zeal,  * 

-  No  words  can  speak  it  -—  but  our  tears  may  tell* 

A  deep  sigh  filled  up  the  judicious  break  in  the  last  linp^ 
knd  the  audience  felt  the  complete  effect  of  the  strongest 
sympathy.  About  the  same  time  Cato  was  performed  at 
Leicester-house  by  the  family  of  Frederick  prince  of  Wales, 
and  Quin,  whom  the  prince  strongly  patronized,  was  em« 
ployed  to  instruct  the  young  performers.  From  his  judg* 
ment  in  the  English  language,  be  was  also  engaged  to 
teach  his  present  majesty,  and  the  other  royal  children,  a 
correct  mode  of  pronunciation,  and  delivery ;  on  which  ac« 
count,  when  the  theatrical  veteran  was  afterws^rds  informed 
of  the  graceful  manner  in  which  the  kii>g  pronounced  his 
first  speech  in  parliament,  he.is  said  to  baVre  exclaimed  with 
eagerness,  "  I  taught  the  boy  !'* 

The  next  season  opened  with  a  very  powerful  company 
at  Cuvent^garden,  and  it  is  said  that  Garrick  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain,  to*  detach  Quin  from  that  bouse.  His  benefit 
Was  Othello,  in  which,  for  that  night,  he  acted  lago,  while 
Barry  took  the  part  of  Othello.  This  was  on  the  18th  of 
March  1751,  only  three  days  before  the  death  of  his  patron 
the  prince  of  Wales ;  and  the  house,  notwithstanding  the 
novelty  arising  from  the  change  of  parts,  was  thin.  Ou 
the  10th  of  May  he  performed  Horatio  in  the  Fair  Peni^ 
tent,  and  with  that  character  concluded  hi?  performances' 
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as  a  hired  actor.  He  now  carried  into  execation  his  plan 
of  retiring  to  Bath,  but  visited  London  in  the  two  succeed- 
ing seasons,  to  perform  FalstafF  for  tlie  benefit  of  his  old 
friend  Ryan.'  The  last  time  of  his  appearance  on  the  stage 
was  the  19th  of  March  1753,  on  which  night  the  stage,  pit, 
and  boxes,  were  all  at  the  advanced  price  of  5s.  The  next 
year,  finding  himself  disabled  by  the  loss  of  his  teeth,  he 
declined  giving  his  former  assistance,  saying,  in  hi^  charac' 
teriskic  manner,  *'  I  will  not  whistle  Falstaff  for  any  body ; 
but  I  hope  the  town  will  be  kind  to  my  friend  Ryan ;  they 
cannot  serve  an  honester  man.^'  He  exerted  himself,  how* 
ever,  to  dispose  of  tickets  for  him,  and  continued  his  at* 
tention  to  the  end  of  Ryan*s  life.  Mr.  Davies  says,  in  his 
Life  of  Garrick,  that  to  make  up  the  loss  of  bis  own  annual 
performance,  he  presented  his  friend  with  no  less  a  sum 
than  500/. 

Quin  had  always  observed  a  prudent  ceconomy,  which 
enabled  him,  while  on  the  stage,  to  assert  a  character  of  in- 
dependence, and,  when  he  quitted  it,  secured  to  him  a 
competent  provision.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  repented  withdrawing  from  the  public  eye,  though  in 
1760  Nash  was  persuaded,  probably' by  some  wags,  to 
fancy  that  Quin  intended  to  supplant  him  in  his  office  of 
master  of  the  ceremonies.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his 
life,  when  all  competition  for  fame  had  ceased,  he  began 
to  be  on  terms  of  friendly  intc;rcourse  with  Garrick  ^  after 
which  he  made  occasional  visits  to  Hampton.  It  was  on  a 
visit  there  that  an  eruption  first  appeared  in  his  hand,  which 
the  physicians  feared  would  turn  to  a  mortification.  This 
was  prevented  by  large  quantities  of  bark  ;  but  bis  spirits 
were  greatly  affected  by  the  apprehension,  and  when  the 
first  danger  was  surmounted  a  fever  came  on,  of  which  he 
died,  at  bis  bouse  at  Bath,  in  his  73d  year,  Jan.  21,  1766. 
When  he  found  his  last  hour  approaching,  he  said,  ^'  I 
could  wish  this  last  tragic  scene  was  over,  but  I  hope  to  go 
through  it  with  becoming  dignity.'' 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  character  of  Quin. 
He  has  been  represented  by  some  persons  as  stern,  haughty, 
luxurious,  and  avaricious.  Dr.  Smollet,  who  probably  knew 
him  well,  says  of  him,  in  his  Humphrey  Clinker,  <^  How 
far  he  may  relax  in  his  hour  of  jollity  I  cannot  pretend  to 
say ;  but  his  general  ,  conversation  is  conducted  by  the 
nicest  rules  of  propriety,  and  Mr.  James  Quin  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best-bred  men  in  the  kingdom.  He  is  not  only  a 
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Aiost  dgreeaUe  companion,  but  (as  I  am  credibly  informed) 
ft  very  honest  m^;  highly  susceptible  of  friendship; 
warm,  steady,  and  even  generous  in  his  attachments  ;  dis-» 
daining  flattery,  and  incapable  of  meannes3  and  dissimu* 
lation.  Were  I  to  judge,  however,  from  Quints  eye 
alone,  I  should  take  him  to  be  proud,  insolent,  and  crueL 
There  is  something  remarkably  severe  and  forbidding  in 
'his  aspect,  and  I  have  been  toLd  he  was  ever  disposed  to 
insult  his  inferiors  and  dependents.  Perhaps  that  report 
has  influenced  my  opinion  of  his  looks. — ^You  know  we  are 
the  fools  of  prejudice.'*  It  appears  that  the  unfavourable 
parts  of  his  character  have  been  generally  exaggerated^ 
and  that  he  had  many  excellent  qualities.  His  wit  was 
stroQ?,  but  frequently  coarse,  though  it  is  probable  that 
many  of  the  gross  things  which  have  been  repeated  as  his, 
have  been  invented  to  suit  his  supposed  manner.  Perhaps 
the  following  character,  which  is  said  to  have  been  written 
by  one  of  the  last  of  his  friends,  approaches  more  nearly 
to  triith  than  any  other. 

**  Mr.  Quin  was  a  man  of  strong,  pointed  sense,  with 
strong  passions  and  a  bad  temper  ;,  yet  in  good^humour  he 
was  an  excellent  companion,  and  better  bred  than  many 
who  valued  themselves  upon  good-manners.  It  is  true^ 
when  he  drank  freely,  Which  was  often  the  case,  he  forgot 
himself,  and  there  was  a  sediment  of  brutality  in  him  when 
you  shook  the  bottle ;  but  he  made  you  ample  amends  by 
his  pleasantry  and  good  sense  when  he  was  sober.  He  told 
a  story  admirably  and  concisely,  and  his  expressions  were 
strongly  marked ;  however,  be  often  had  an  assumed  cha- 
racter, and  spoke  in  blank  verse,  which  procured  him  re- 
spect from  some,  but  exposed  him  to  ridicule  from  others^ 
who  had  discernment  to  see  through  his  pomp  and  affecta- 
tion. He  Was  sensual,  and  loved  good  eating,  but  not  so 
much  as  was  generally  reported  with  some  exaggeration ; 
and  he  was  luxurious  in  his  descriptions  of  those  turtle  and 
venison  feasts  to  which  he  was  invited.  He  was  in  his 
dealing  a  y^ry  honest  fair  man,  yet  he  understood  his  in- 
terest, knew  hoiv  to  deal  with  the  managers,  and  never 
made  a  bad  bargain  with  them ;  in  truth,  it  was  not  an 
easy  matter  to  over-reach  a  man  of  his  capacity  and  pene- 
tration, united  with  a  knowledge  of  mankind.  He  was 
not  so  much  an-  ill-natured  as  an  ilUhuraoured  man,  and 
he  was  capable  of  friendship.  His  airs  of  importance  and 
his  gait  yvas  absurd ;  so  that  he  might  be  said  to  walk  in 
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blank  verse  as  well  as  talk  i  but  his  good  sense  correetedr 
bim,  and  be  did  not  continue  long  in  the  fits*  I  hare 
heard  him  represented  as  a  cringing  fawning  fellow  to  lords 
and  great  men,  b6t  I  could  never*  discover  that  mean  dis-> 
position  in  him.  I  observed  he  was  decent  and  respectful 
in  high  company,  and  had  a  very  proper  behaviour,  with** 
out  arrogance  or  diffidence,  which  made  him  au>re  cir- 
cumspect, and  consequently,  less  entertaining*.  He  was 
not  a  deep  scholar,  but  he  seemed  well  acqvMunted  with  the 
works  of  Dryden,  Milton,  and  Pope ;  and  be  made  a  better 
figure  in  company,  with  his  stock  of  reading,  than  any  of 
tbe  literary  persons  I  have  seen  him  with. 

^*  It  hss  been  the  fashion  of  late  to  run  down  his  theatric* 
cal  character  -,  but  he  stands,  unrivalled  in  his  comic  parts 
of  FalstafF,  the  Spanish  Fryar,  Volpone,  Sir  John  Brute^ 
j&,c,  and  surely  he  bad  merit  in  Cato^  Pierre,  Zanga,  C<^ 
I'iolanusi  and  those  stern  matily  characters  which  are  now 
^  lost  to  our  stage. .  He  excelled  where  grief  was  too  big  for 
utterance,  and  he  had  strong  feelings,  though  Churcbili 
hds  pronounced  that  he  had  none.  He  had  defects,  and 
sp.me  bad  habits,  which  he  contracted  early,  and  which 
were  incurable  in  him  as  an  actor/' ^ 
,  QUINAULT  (Phiup),  a  celebrated  French  poet,  was 
born  in  1636,  and  was  one  of  a  family  that  bad  produced 
some  dramatic  performers.  He  had  but  little  education, 
and  is.  said  to  have  been  servant  to  Tristan  D'Hermile, 
from  whom  he  imbibed  some  taste  for  poetry.  The  lessons 
of  Tristan  were  probably  of  some  use  to  him,  as  that  au- 
thor had  had  long  experience  in  theatrical  matters ;  but 
Quinault  owed  still  more. to  nature,  l^efore  be  was  twenty 
years  old,  he  had  distinguished  himself  by  several  pieces 
for  the  stage,  which  had  considerable  success :  and  before 
he  was  thirty,  he  produced  sixteen  dramas,  sOme  of  wbich 
were  well  received,  but  not  all  equally.  It  is  supposed 
.  that  some  of  these  early  pieces  prejudiced  Boileau  against 
Quinault  early  in  bis  career.  There  was  neither  regidarity 
in  the  plan,  nor  force  in  the  stylet:  romantic  lovers  and 
common-place  gallantry,  in  scenes  which  required  a  ner^ 
Vous  pencil  and  vigorous  colouring.  These  were  defects 
not  likely  to  escape  the  lash  of  the  French  Juvenal.  He 
•covered  the  young  poet  with  ridicule ;  reproached  him  with 
the  affectedly  soft  and  languishing  dialogue  of  his  lovers,  by 
whom  even  /  hatt  you  V99is  said  tenderly. 
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.  Quinanlt^  born  with  great  sensibility^  was  so  wounded 
by  his  severity,  that  he  applied  to  the  magistrates,  not  only 
to  silence  Boileau,  but  oblige  him  to  remove  his  name  fron» 
bis  satires ;  but  the  attempt  was  vain  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  Quinault  was  inlisted  by  Lulli  to  write  for  the  opera, 
that  he  silenced  all  bis  enemies,  except  Boileau  and  his' 
party,  who  envied  him  bis  success.  The  French  nation 
knew  no  better  music  than  that  of  Lulli,  and  thought  it 
divine.  Quinault^s  was  thought  of  secondary  m^rit,  till 
after  bis  decease ;  and  then,  \Xt  proportion  as  the  glory  of 
Lulli  faded,  that  of  Quinault  increased.  After  thi^  his 
writings  began  to  be  examined  and  felt;  and  of  late  years, 
bis  name  is  never  mentioned  by  his  countrymen  without 
commendation.  His  operas,  however,  though  admirable 
to  read,  are  ilUcalculated  ifor  modern  music ;  and  are 
obliged  to  be  new  written,  ere  tbey  can  be  new  set,  even 
in  France.  Marmontel,  who  had  modernized  several  of 
them  for  Piccini  to  set  in  1788,  gave  M.  Laborde  a  disser- 
tation on  the  dramatic  writings  of  Quinault  for  music  j 
which  is  published  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  ^*  Essai  sur 
la  Musique."  He  begins  by  asserting  that  Quinault  was 
the  creator  of  the  French  opera  upon  the  mobt  beautiful- 
idea  that  could  be  conceived;  an  idea  which  be  bad  rea*^ 
lized  with  a  superiority  of  talent,  which  no  writer  has 
since  approached.  His  design  was  to  forhi  a'n  exhibition,* 
composed  oif  the  prodigies  of  all  the  arts;  to  unite  on  the 
same  stage  all  that  can  interest  the  mind,  the  imagination, 
and  the  senses.  For  this  purpose  a  species  of  tragedy  is' 
necessary,  that  shall  be  sufficiently  touching  to  move,  but 
not  so  austere  as  to  refuse  the^  enchantments  of  thwarts' 
that  ace  necessary  to  embellish  it;  Historical  tragedy,  in 
its  majestic  and  gloomy  simplicity,  cannot  be  sung  with 
any  degree  of  probability,  nor  mixed  with  festivals  and 
dances,  or  be  rendered  susceptible  of  that  variety,  mag- 
nificence, show,  and  decoration,,  where  the  painter  and 
the  machinist  ought  to  exhibit  their  enchantments. 
.  All  the  wits  of  the  time  tried  to  ^rite  down  Quinault. 
Ignorant  of  music  and  its  powers,  tbey  thought  Lulli  always 
eight,  and  the  poor,  modest,  unpretending  Quinault  always 
ifi^rong.  Posterity  has  long. discovered  tl:^  converse  of  this 
supposition  to  be  the  truth.  Quinauk's  great  mistake  and' 
misfortune,  says  La  Harpe,  was  the  calling  his  pieces  tra- 
gedies, and  not  operas.  He  would  not  then  have  been 
regarded  as  a  rival  of  Baciue,.  cm^  have  offended  classii:ai 
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hearers  or  readers  with  the  little  resemblance  these  com- 
positions bad  to  Greek  and  Roman  dramas,  or  to  the  ge-> 
nuine  tragedies  of  the  moderns.l 

Quinauit,  however,  was  not  without  bis  consolations. 
Lqois  XIV.  gave  him  a  pension  of  2000  livres ;  be  re-« 
ceived  4000  livres  from  LuUi  for  each  opera,  and  he  roar-' 
ried  a  rich  wife.  He  was  also  elected  inio  the  French 
academy;  and,  in  tbe  name  of  that  society,  addressed 
the  king  on  his  return  from  the  campaigns  of  1675  and 
1677.  He  was  a  man  of  a  mild  conciliating  temper,  and 
much  respected  in  society.  When  sickness  came  on,  be 
lamented  the  loss  of  the  time  be  had  bestowed  on  bis 
operas,  and  resolved  to  write  no  more  poetry,  unless  to 
celebrate  tbe  king^  or  for  the  glory  of  God.  His  country « 
men  assure  us  that  be  died  with  fervent  sentiments  of  reli- 
gion and  piety,  Nov.  28^  1686,  in  the  fifty^third  year  of  bis 
age.  His  works,  consisting  of  his  operas,  some  epigrams 
and  miscellaneous  poetry,  were  printed  in  1739,  5  vols. 
12mo.* 

QUINQUAKBOREUS,or,  in  French,  CINQ^ARBRES 
(John),  a  learned  Hebrew  scholar,  was  born  at  Aurillac  in 
Aovergne,  about  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  sixteenth  century. 
He  studied  the  Oriental  languages  under  Francis  Vatable, 
and  became  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Syriac  in  the  college 
of  France  in  1554,  and  dean  of  the  royal  professors,  which 
high  office  he  held  at  tbe  time  of  bis  death  in  1587.  In 
1546  be  published  bis  ^^  Hebrew  Grammar,''  to  which  was 
added  a  short  treatise  on  the  Hebrew  points.  This  was 
often  reprinted  both  in  France  and  elsewhere  in  4to,  under 
the  title  <^  Linguae  Hebraicse  institutiones  absoluti^simse." 
The  edition  of  1609,  by  father  Vignal,  besides  valuable 
additions,  a  treatise  on  Hebrew  poetry  and  syntax,  has 
the  advantage  of  a  most  beautiful  type,  cast  by  Leb^, 
Quinquarboreus  translated  into  Latin,  with  notes,  the 
^<  Targum  of  Jonathan,  sonofUziei,  on  Jeremiah,*'  which 
was  published  in  1 549,  and  again  in  1 556^  4to,  with  addi* 
tions,  and  the  title  **  Targum  in  Osean,  Joelem,  Amo* 
aum,'*  &c«  He  also  published  in  1551  the  gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  in  Hebrew,  with  the  version  and  notes  of  Seb^s* 
tian*  Muoster,  and  translated  iqto  Latin  several  of  the 
works  of  Aviceona. ' 

)  NiceroD,  toI.  XXXIIL-r-Chaufepie.— Perrault^s'  Jj^  |Iomm«s  Illus|refl.T- 
Pr.  Bumey  in  Rees's  Cyc-lopasdia. 
s  Moreii.— And  Biog*  Ubit.  in  mi.  .Cinq-aibret. 
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QUINTILIA^  (Marcus  Fabius),  an  illustrious  rheto- 
rician and  critic  of  antiquity,  and  a  most  excellent  author, 
was  born'in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  Caesar, 
about  the  year  of  Christ  42.  Ausonius  calls  him  Hispa- 
num  and  Calagurritanum  ;  whence;  it  has  usually  been  sup« 
posed  that  he  was  a  native  of  Calagurra,  or  Calahorra,  iri 
Spain.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  her  was  sent  to  Rome, 
even  in  his  childhood,  where  he  was  educated,  applying 
himself  particularly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  art  of  oratory. 
In  the  year  61  Galba  was  sent  by/ the  emperor  Nero  intp 
Spain,  as  governor  of  one  of  the  provinces  there;  and 
Quintilian,  being  then  nineteen  years  old,  is  supposed  to 
have  attended  him,  and  to  have  taught  rhetoric  in  the  city 
of  Calagurra  while  Galba  continued  in  Spain.  Hence  it  is, 
according  to  some,  that  he  was  called  Calagurritanus,  and  ' 
not  from  his  being  born  in  that  city  ;  and  they  insist  that 
he  was  born  in  Rome,  all  his  kindred  and  connections  be- 
longing to  that  city,  and  his  whole  life  from  his  infancy 
being  spent  there,  except  the  seven  years  of  Galba's  go- 
vernment in  Spain  ;  but  we  are  not  of  opinion  that  the  me- 
morable line  of  Martial,  addressing  him  ^^  Gloria  Romanae, 
Quintiliane,  togse,^'  greatly  favours  such  a  supposition. 

In  the  year  68,  upon  the  death  of  Nero,  Galba^returned 
to  Rome,  and  took  Quintilian  with  him ;  who  there  taught 
rhetoric  at  the  expence  of  the  government,  being  allowed 
a  salary  out  of  the  public  treasury.  His  career  was  at- 
tended with  the  highest  reputation,  and  he  formed  many 
excellent  orators,  who  did  him  great  honour ;  among  whom 
was  the  younger  Pliny,  who  continued  in  his  school  to  the 
year  78.  After  teachipg  for  twenty  years  he  obtakied 
leave  of  Domitian  to  retire,  and  applied  himself  to  com- 
pose his  admirable  book  called 'Mnstitutiones  Oratoriae.*' 
This  is  the  most  complete  work  of  its  kind  which  antiquity 
has  left  us ;  and  the  design  of  it  is  to  form  a  perfect  orator, 
who  is  accordingly  conducted  through  the  whole  process 
necessary  to  attain  eminence  in  that  art.  Few  books  abound 
more  with  good  sense,  or  discover  a  greater  degree  of  just 
and  accurate  taste.  Almost  all  the  principles  of  good  cri- 
ticism are  to  be  found  in  it.  He  has  digested  into  excellent 
order  all  the  ancient  ideas  concerning  rhetoric,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  himself  an  eloquent  writer.  "  Though 
some  parts  of  his  work,"  says  Blair,  "  contain  too  much  of 
the  technical  and  artificial  system  then  in  vogue,  and  for 
that  reason  may  be  thought  dry  and  tedious,  yet  I  would 
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not  adviie  the  omitting  to  rtad  any  part  of  bis  'Institu^' 
tloni.'  To  pleaders  at  ilie  bar»  even  these  technical 
pans  may  prove  of  some  u^e.  Seldom  has  any  person,  of 
more  sound  and  distinct  judgoteut  than  Quintilian,  applied 
bjmself  to  the  study  of  the  art  of  oratory.*'  The  first  entire 
^opy  of  the  ^'  Institutiones  Oratoriae/'  for  the  Quintilian 
then  in  Italy  was  much  mutilated  and  imperfect,  was 
discovered  by  Poggius^  as  we  have  already  noticed  in  his 
article,  in  the  moiiastery  of  St.  Gall,  at  the  time  of  holding 
the  council  of  Constance*  The  most  useful  editions  of  this 
work  are  those  of  Burman,  1720,  2  vols.  4to ;  of  Cappero- 
perius,  Paris,  foL  1725;  of  Gesner,  Gottiugen,  1738,  4 to, 
beautifully  reprinted  in  1805,  at  Oxford,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Quintilian  not  only  laid  down  rules  for  just  speaking,  but. 
exhibited  also  his  eloquence  at  the  bar.  He  pleaded,  as 
be  himself  tells  us,  for  queen  Berenice  in  her  presence, 
apd  grew  into  sqcb  high  repute  that  his  pleadings  were 
written  down  in  order  to  be  frequently  transcribed  and  circu^ 
lated,  but  these  were  executed  in  a  very  erroneous  manner.: 
iThe  *^  I^eclamationes,^'  which  still  go  under  bis  name,  and 
bave  frequently  been  printed  with  the  ^^  Institutiones  Qra- 
iorise,*'  are  .of  doubtful  authority.  Burman  tells  us  in  his 
preface,  that  he  subjoined  them  to  his  edition,  not  because 
they  were  worthy  of  any  time  and  pains,  but  that  nothing 
might  seem  wanting  to  the  curious.  He  will  not  allow 
ihem  to  be  Quintilian's,  but  subscribes  to  the  judgment  of 
those  critics,  who  suppose  them  to  be  the  productions  of 
different  rhetoricians  in  different  ages;  since,  though  none 
9f  them  can  be  thought  excellent,  some  are  rather  mor^. 
elegant  than  others. 

The  anonymous  dialogue  ^f  De  Oratoribus,  sive  de  causis 
corrupt'dB  eloquentisD,'*  has  sometimes  been  printed  with 
Quintilian^s  works ;  yet  is  generally  ascribed  to  Tacitus, 
and  is  commonly  printed  with  the  works  of  that  historian  ; 
and  the  late  Mr.  Melmoth,  in  his  ^^  Fit^osborne^s  L,etters^'' 
seems  inclined  to  give  it  to  the  younger  Pliny ;  ^^  because,** 
says  he,  ^*  it  exactly  coincides  with  his  age,  is  addressed 
to  one  of  his  particular  friends  and  correspondents,  and  is 
marked  with  some  similar  expressions  and  sentiments.  But 
as  arguments  of  this  kind  are  always  more  imposing  than, 
solid,"  he  wisely  Ieaves*it  as  *' a  piece,  concerning  the 
author  of  which  nothing  satisfactory  can  be  collected,"  only 
^*  that  it  is  evidently  a  composition  of  that  period  in  which 
be  Qoufi^hed."     It  was  ascribed  to  QuintiliaUi  because  h^ 
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l^tually  wrote  a  book  upon  die  same  sobjeciti  aod  with  ttie 
saitie  title,  a$  he  himself  declares  :  yet  the  criticB  are  con** 
▼iDced  by  sufficient  arguments,  thai  the  dialogue,  or  rather 
fragment  of  a  dialogue,  now  extant,  is  not  that  of  which 
Quintitian  speaks. 

Quintilian  spent  the  latter  pari  of  bis  life  with  g^eat  dig- 
nity and  honour.     Some  imagine  that  he  was  consul ;  but 
the  words  of  Ausonius,  on  which  they  ground  their  sup» 
position,  sbtew  that  he  did  not  possess  the  consulship,  but 
only  the  consular  ornaments  j  ^^  honestamenta  nominis  por 
tins  qiAm  insignia  potestatis  :*'  aikd  we  may  add,  that  no 
ikiention  is  made  of  his  name  in  the  **^  Fasti  ConsuJares.'* 
It  is  certain  that  he  was  preceptor  to  the  grandsotis  of  the . 
emperor  Domitian's  sister*    Though  Qointilian^s  outward, 
condition'  and  ciroomstances  were  prosperous  and  flourish* 
iog,  yet  he  laboured  under  many  domestic  afflictions.    In 
his  forty-first  year  he  married  a  wife  who  was  but  twelve 
years  old,  ana  lost  her  when  she  was  nineteen.    He  bestows 
the  highest  applauses  on  her,  i^nd  was  inconsolable  for  her 
loss.     She  left  htm  two  sonsyOne  of  whom  died  at  five  yeats 
old,  and  the  other  at  ten,  who  was  the  eldest,  and  pos-p 
sessed  extraordinary  talents.    He  soon  after,  however,  mar« 
ried  a  secpnd  wife^  and  by  her  be  had  a  daughter,  whom 
tie  lived  to  see  married ;  who  also,  at  the  time  of  her  mar* 
riage,  received  a  handsome  dowry  from  the  younger  Pliny, 
who  bad  been  his  scholar,  in  consideration,  as  we  are  told, 
that  she  was  married  to  a  person  of  superior  rank,  who  of 
course  required  more  with  her  than  her  father's  circum-^ 
stances  would  admit.     Quintilian  lived  to  be  fourscore, 
years  of  age,  or  upwards,  as  is  pretty  certainly  determined ; 
although  the  time  of  his  death  is  not  recorded.     He  ap* 
pears,  from  bis  works,  and  from  what  we  are  «ble  to  collect 
of  iiim,  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  innocence  and  integrity 
of  life.    .His  *^  Oratorial  Institutions"  contain  a  great  nqm* 
ber  of  excellent  moral  instructions ;  and  it  is  a  main  prin-> 
ciple  inculcated  in  them,  that  '^  none  but  a  good  man  can 
snake  a  good  orator." 

One  blemish,  however,  there  lies  upon  C^uintilian^scha* 
racter,  which  cannot  be  passed  over ;  and  that  is,  bis  ex* 
cessive  flattery  of  Domitian,  whom  he  calls  a  God,  and 
says,  th^t  he  ought  to  be  invoked  in  the  first  place.  Hen 
calls  him  also  a  most  holy  censor  of  manners,  and  says,  that 
there  is  in  him'a  certain  supiereminent  splendour  ot  virtues. 
This  sort  of  panegyric  must  needs  be  highly  offensive  to  all 
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who  have  rrad  the  history  of  that  detestable  eitiper()r :  ncff 
can  any  excuse  be  made  for  Qaintilian,  but  the  necessity 
he  was  tiader,  for  the  sake  of  self-preservation,  of  offering 
this  incense  to  a  prince  most  greedy  of  flattery ;  and  who 
might  probably  expect  it  the  more  from  one  on  whom  he 
had  conferred  particular  favours,  as  he  certainly  had  on 
Quintilian.  Martial,  Statins,  and  Julius  Frontinus,  have 
flattered  this  emperor  in  the  same  manner.  ^ 

QUINTINIE  (John  db  la),  a  famous  French  gardener^ 
was  born  at  Poictiers  in  1626.  After  a  course  of  philo- 
oophy,  he  applied  himself  to  the  law,  and  went  to  Paris  in 
order  to  be  admitted  an  advocate.  He  had  much  natural 
eloquence,  improved  by  learning ;  and  acquitted  himself 
so  well  at  the  bar  as  to  gain  the  admiration  and  esteem  of 
the  chief  magistrates.  Tahiboneau,  president  of  the  cham- 
ber of  accounts,  being  informed  of  his  merit,  engaged  him 
to  undertake  the  preceptorship  of  his  only  son,  Which  Quin- 
tinie  executed  entirely  to  his  satisfaction ;  apf%ing  his 
leisure  hours  in  the  mean  time  to  the  study  of  agriculture, 
towards  which  he  always  had  a  strong  inclination.  He 
read  Columella,  Varro,  Virgil,  and  all  authors  ancient  or 
modern,  who  had  written  on  the  subject ;  and  gaiiled  new 
lights  by  a  journey  which  he  made  with  his  pupil  into  Italy. 
All  the  gardens  in  Rome  and  about  it  were  open  to'him  ; 
and  he  never  failed  to  make  the  most*  useful  observations, 
constantly  joining  practice  with  theory.  On  his  return  to 
Paris,  Tamboneau  entirely  gave  up  to  him  his  garden,  to 
manage  as  he  pleased  ;  and  Quintinie  applied  himself  to 
so  intense  a  study  of  the  operations  of  nature  in  this  way, 
that  he  soon  became  famous  all  over  France.  He  made 
many  curious  arid  useful  experiments.  He  Was  the  first 
who  proved  it  useless  to  join  fibres  to  the  roots  of  trees 
when  transplanted,  and  discovered  a  sure  and  infallible 
'method  of  pruning  trees,  so  as  to  make  them  not  only  bear 
fruit,  but  bear  Jt  in  whatever  part  the  owner  cbuses,  and 
even  produce  it  equally  throughout  all  the  branches;  which 
had  never  before  been  tried,  nor  even  believed  to  be  pos- 
sible. The  prince  of  Cond^,  who  is  said  to  have  joined 
the  pacific  love  of  agriculture  to  a  restless  spirit  for  war,' 
took  great  pleasure  in  conversing  with  Quintinie.  He  came 
to  England  about  1673;  and,  during  his  stay  here  paid  a 

1  Gen.  Dict.->»Life  by  Barman. — Moreri.<«-Saxii  Onoiiiaft<«-Blair's  Leqttiresi 
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visit  to  Mr.  Erelyp,  who  prevailed  on  him  to  commuaiciit^ 
some  directions  coBceraing  melons,  for  the  cutti^atton  of 
which  Quintinie  was  remarkably  fftmoiis.  They  were  trans^ 
mitted  to  Mr.  Evelyn  from  Pari^ ;  and  afterwards,  in  1693, 
paUisbed  by  him  in  the  Pbilosopfaicai Transactions.  Charles 
II.  or,  as  bis  biographers  say,  James  II.  made  Qnintinie  an 
offer  of  a  considerable  pension  if  he  would  stay  and  take 
tipoh  bioi  the  direction  of  hh  gardens  ;  but  Quintinie  chose 
to  serve  his  own  king»  Loiiis  XIV.  who  ei'ected  for  him  H 
tt^w  office  of  director-general  of  all  his  majesty's  fruit  and 
kitchen  gardens.  Tbe  royal  gardens,  while  Quintinie 
lived,  were  tbe  admiration  of  the  curious;  and  when  be  , 
died,  tb^  king  himself  wl»  much  affected,  aad  could  not 
forbear  sjaying  to  his  wid<»w,  that  *<  he  had  as  great  A  loss  as 
she  had,  and  never  esrpeeted  to  have  it  repaired."  Qiiin* 
tinie  died  very  did,  but  ^e  know  not  in  what  year.  Hd 
greatly  iinproved  the  drt  of  gardening,  and  transplanting 
trees  :  ahd  his  book,  entitled  *<  Direciioos  for  the  Manage- 
ment of  Fruit  and  Kitchen  Gardens,'*  1725,  2  vols.  4to, 
cdntains  precepts  wbibh  h^ve  been  followed  by  all  Europe. ' 

QUINTUS  (CALABfiK),  or  rather  QuiNTus  Smyrnbus, 
was  iL  Greek  poet,  who  wrote  a  supplement  to  Homer's  Iliad, 
in  14  books,  in  which  a  relation  is  given  of  tbe  Trojan  war 
from  tbe  death  of  Hector  to  the  destruction  of  Troy.  He 
is  supposed,  from  the  style  of  his  work,  to  have  lived  in 
the  fifth  century,  but  nothing  certain  can  be  collected  con* 
cerning  his  person  and  country;  but  some  say  be  was  a  nar 
tive  of  Smyrna,  and  hence  tbe  name  of  Smyrneus.  His 
poem  was  first  made  known  by  cardinal  Bessarion,  who 
discovered  it  in  St.  Nicholas*  church,  near  Otranto  in  Ca« 
labria,  from  which  circumstance  the  author  was  named 
Quintus  Calaber.  It  was  published  at  Venice,  by  Aldus, 
but  there  is  no  date  attached  to  tbe  title-page ;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  1 52 1 .  The  other  editions  are  those  of  Freigius, 
Basil,  1569;  of  Rhodomannus,  Hanover,  1604;  of  De 
Pauw,  Leydeo,  1734;  and  of  Bandinius,  Gr.  Lat  et  ItaU 
Florence,   1765.* 

QUIRINI  (Angelo  Maria),  a  Venetian  cardinal,  cele- 
brated as  an  historian,  a  philologer,  and  an  antiquary,  was 
born  in  1684,  or,  according  to  some  authors,  in  1680.  He 
entered  very  early  into  an  abbey  of  Benedictines  at  Flo-  . 

1  Nicaron,  vol.  XXVIl.— P^trrault's  Les  Honraieg  rtlostres. — Diet.  HisU 
J  Votsiui  dp  Poet.  6 raec— Fabric.  Bibl.  GnEc.-*Cla ike's  Bibliog.  Diet. 
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rencei  and  there  atudted  with  so  much  ardour  M  to  Uy  in  ^ 
Ta9t  store  of  literatAtfe  of  every  kind,  under  Salvinii  Bellini, 
aud  other  eminent  instruptort.  The  famous  Magliabecchi 
introduced  to  him  all  foreigners  illustrious  for.  their  talents^ 
and  it  was  thus  that  he  became  acquainted  with  sir  Isaac 
Newton- and  Montfaucen.  I^Iot  contented  with  this  con* 
£ned  intercourse  with  the  learned,  he  began  to  travel  ia 
17iOy  and  went  through  Germany  to  Holhind>  where  be 
cpfiversed  with  Basnage,  Le  Clerc,  Ku^ter,  Gronovius, 
and  Perizoniu$«  He  then  crossed  into  England, .^ where  he 
was  bonouiiably  ret^eived  by  Bentley,  Newton,  the  two 
Burnets,  Cave^  Potter^  aad  others.  Passing  afterwards 
into  France,  be  formed  an  intimate  friendsfaip  with  the 
amiabje  and  illustrious  Fenelpn  ;  and  became  kfiown  to  all 
the  principal  literati  of  that  country.  The  exact  account 
of  the  .travels  of  Quirini  would  contain,  in  fac^,  the  lite- 
rary  history  of  Eurppeat  that  period.  Being  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  isardinal,  he  waited  on  Benedict  XIII.  to  thank 
him  for  that  distinction.  /*  It  is  not  fpr  you,^'  said,  that 
pope,  'Vto  thank  me  for  raising  you  to  this  elevation,  it  is. 
rather  my  part  to  thank  you,  for  having  by  your  merit  re- 
duced one  to.the  necessity  of  making  you  a  <^ardinal.''  Qui-^ 
rini  spread  in  every  part  the  fame  of  bi^  learning,  and  of 
bis  liberality.  He  was  admitted  into  almost  all  the  learned 
societies  of  Europe,  and  in  various  parts  built  churches,, 
and  contributed  largely  to  other  public  works.  To  the  li- 
brary of  the  Vatican  he  presented  his  own  collection  of, 
books,,  which  was  so  extensive  as  to  require  the  addition  pC 
^  large  room  to  contain  it.  What  is  most  extraordinary  is,, 
that  though  a  Dominican  and  a  cardinal,  be  was  of  a  most 
tolerant  disposition,  and  was  every  where  beloved  by  the 
Protestants*    He  died  in  the  beginning,  of  January  1755. 

His  works  are  numerous ;  among  them  we  may  notice, 
li  *^  Primordia  Corcyrss,  ex  antiquissirois  monumentis  il- 
lustrata  ;^'  a  book  full  of  erudition  and  discernment.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Bresse,.  1738,  4to.  2.  A^rork  on 
the  Lives  of  certain  Bishops  of  Bresse,  eminent  for  sanc-> 
tity.  S.  *^  Specimen  varis  Literature,  quae  in  urbe  Brixia, 
ejusqu^  ditione,  paulo  post  incunabula  Typographise  flore-; 
bat/'  &c.  1739,  4to.  4.  An  Account  of  his  Travels,  full  of 
curious  and  interestinsr  anecdotes.  5.  A  collection  of  bis . 
Letters.  6.  A  sketch  of  bis  own  life,  to  the  year  1 7  40,  Bresse, 
1749,  8vo.  7.  Cardinal  Pole's  Letters,  mentioned  in  our 
account  of  that  celebrated  ecclesiastic.    8.  An  edition  df 
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the  works  of  St.  Ephrem,  1742,  6  vols.  fol.  in  Greek,  Sy- 
riac,  and  Latin,     With  many  smaller  productions.  ^ 

QUISTORP  (John),  a  German  Lutheran  divine  and 
professor,  was  born  at  Rostock  in  1584,  and  studied  first  at 
home,  and  then  at  Berlin,  and  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder. 
He  afterwards  travelled  through  Holland,  Brabant,  and 
Flanders,  as  tutor  to  the  son  Of  a  patrician  of  Lubeck.  lit 
1614,  his  learning  and  abilities  having  pointed  him  out  as 
a  jit  person  to  fill  the  divinity  chair  at  Rostock,  be  was 
created  doctor  of  divinity,  and  paid  a  Visit  to  the  univer- 
sities of  Leipsic,  Wirtemberg,  Jena,  &c.  He  obtained 
other  preferments  in  the  church,  particularly  the  arch- 
deaconry of  St.  Mary's  at  Rostoek.  In  1645,  be  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  the  same  church,  and  superintendant  of 
the  churches  in  the  district  of  that  city.  Ihirihg  Gfotius's 
last  fatal  illness  at  Rostock  be  was  called  in  as  a  clergy- 
man, and  from  him  we  have  the  particulars  of  the  last  mo^ 
ments  of  that  celebrated  scholar ;  some  of  which  particu- 
lars, Burigny  informs  us,  were  misrepresented  or  misunder- 
stood. Quistorp  died  May  2,  1648,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
four.  He  was  the  author  of  **  Ahnotationes  in  omnes  Li- 
bros  Biblicos  ;**  f^Commentarius  in  Eptstolas  Sancti  Pauli," 
and  several  other  works.  He  left  a  son  of  the  same  uatnej 
who  wa9  born  at  Rostock  in  1624,  and  died  in  1669.  He 
became  pastor,  professor  of  divinity,  and  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity of  that  city,  and  published  some  wotks,  **  Gate- 
chesis  Anti-papislica,"  **  Pia  desideria,'*  &c.  Another 
John  Nicholas  Quistorp,  probably  of  the  same  family, 
4clied  in  1715,  and  left  some  work^  on  controversial  sub- 
jects.' 
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.ABANUS  MAURUS  (Magn^i^tius),  a  celebrated  arch« 
bishop  of  Mentz,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  diyines  in 
the  ninth  century,  was  born  in  the  year  785  at  Mentz,  or 
rather  at  Fulda,  and  descended  from  one  of  the  most  noble 
families  in  that  country.  Mackenzie,  however^  has  in^ 
serted  him  among  his  Scotch  writers,  but  without  much 
apparent  authority.  The  parents  of  Rabanus  sent  him,  at 
ten  ye;ars  old,  to  the  monastery  of  Fulda,  where  he  was  in-« 
structed  in  learning  and  virtue,  and  afterwards  studied 
under  the  famous  Alcuinus,  at  Tours.  In  this  situation  he 
made  so  rapid  a  progress^  as  to  Acquire  great  reputation 
from  his  writings  at  the  age  of  thirty.  On  his  return  to 
Fulda  he  was  chosen  abbot  there,  and  reconciled  the  empe- 
ror Louis  le  D^bonnaire  to  his  children.  Rabanus  wrote  a 
letter  of  consolation  to  this  prince  when  unjustly  deposed, 
and  published  a.  tract  on  the  respect  due  from  children  to 
their  parents,  and  from  subjects  to  their  princes,  which 
may  be  found  in  **  Marca  de  ConcordiV'  published  by 
Baiuze.  He  succeeded  Orgar,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  in 
the  year  847,  but  was  so  much  a  bigot,  >  as  to  procure  the 
condemnation  of  Godeschalc.  He  died  at  bis  estate  of 
Winsel,  in  the  year  856,  aged  sixty-eight,  after  having 
bequeathed  his  library  to  the  abbeys  of  Fulda  and  St.  Al* 
ban's,  leaving  a  great  number  of  works  printed  at  Coiogo, 
1627,  6  vols,  in  3  folio.  The  prii^cipal  are,  1,  "Com- 
mentaries on  the  Holy  Scriptures/'  the  greatest  part  of 
which  are  mere  extracts  from  the  fathers,  as  was  the  usual 
method  among  commentators  in  his  time.  2*  A  poem  in 
honour  of  the  holy  cross,  of  which  there  is  a  neat  edition 
printed  at  Augsburg,  1605,  in  folio;  but  the  most  rare  is 
that  printed  at  Phorcheim,  in  adibus  Thoma  Anselim^  1503, 
curiously  ornamented.  Of  the  frontispiece  the  first  figure 
is  that  of  Albinus,  abbot  of  Fulda,  who  presents  Rabanus 
to  the  pope,  with  a  poetical  piece  entitled  "  Intercessio 
Albitii;"  Rabanus  appears  next,  presenting  his  book  to 
the  pope,  with  a  poetical  piece,  entitled  *'  Commendatio 
Pap8e.*\    Then  follows  a  kind  of  dedication  to  the  emperor 
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{.ouis  le  D^boanaire,  who  is  delineated  on  this  dedicAtion 
holding  a  shield  in  one  hand,  and  a  cross  in  the  other,  hi« 
head  surrounded  with  glory  ;  aU  the  letters  comprised  in 
these  ornamented  lines,  form  a  discourse  foreign  to  the 
dedication.     The  poem  .is  in  the  same  ftyle ;  on  ea^  of 
the  28  pages  of  which  it  consists,  are  figures  of  the  cros^i 
stars,    cherubim,   seraphim,    &c.     The  last  represents  ^ 
cross,  with  the  author  adoring  it ;  the  letters  comprised  ia 
this  cross  form  various  pious  exclamations.     3.  A  treatise 
on  **  the  Instruction   of  the  Clergy.*'     4.  A  treatise  on 
**  the  Ecclesiastical  Calendar,"  •  in  which  he  points  out  the 
method  of  distinguishing  the  leap  years,  and  marking  the 
indictions.     5.  A  book  ^^  on  the  sight  of  God,  purity  of 
heart,  and  the  manner  of  doing  penance."     6.  A  large 
work^  entitled  ^^  De  TJniverso,  sive  Etymologiamm  Opus.** 
7.  "  Homilies."     8.  "  A  Martyrology,"  &c.     But  a  treatise 
on  '<  Vices  and  Virtues,"  which  is  attributed  to  Rabanu^ 
Maurus,    was  written  by  Halitgarjus  bishop  of  Orleans. 
His  treatise  ^^  against  the  Jews,"  may  be  found  in  Mar* 
tenne's  '^Thesaurus;"  and  some  other. small  tracts  in  the 
*^  Miscellanea"  of  Baluze,    and  Father  Sirmond*s  works. 
Rabanus   was  unquestionably  one   of  the    most   learned 
oien  of  bis  age,  and  his  character  in  this  respect  has  been 
highly  extolled  both  by  Dupin  and  Mosheim.  ^ 

RABELAIS  (Francis),  a  celebrated  French  wit,  was 
the  son  of  an  apothecary,  and  boru' about  1483,  at  Chinon, 
in  the  province  of  Touraine.  He  was  bred  up  in  a  convent 
of  Franciscan  friars  in  Poictou,  the  convent  of  Fontenai- 
le-'Comte,  and  received  into  their  order.  His  strong  in* 
clination  and  taste  for  literature  and  the  sciences  made  him 
tmnscend-th/e' bounds  which  restrained  the  learned  in  his 
times ;  so  that  he  not  only  became  a  great  linguist,  but  an 
adept  in  ail.  branches  of  knowledge*  His  uncommon  ca-^ 
pacity  and  merit  soon  excited  the  jealousy  of  his  brethren. 
Hence  he  was  envied  by  some;  others,  through  ignorance, 
thought  him  a  conjuror;  and  ail  hated  and  abused  him^ 
particularly- because  he  studied  Greek ;  the  novelty  of  that 
language  making  them  esteem  it,  not  only  barbarous,  but 
antichristian.  This  we  collect  from  a  Greek  epistle  of  Bu-* 
diaeus  to  Rabelais,  in  which  he  praises  him  highly  for  his 
great  knowledge  in  that- tongue,  and  exclaims  against  the 
stupidity  and  malice  of  the  friars.. 

'  Dupin.->-Moiheiin. — Morcri. — Mackenzie's  Liv«i,  toI.  I.  p.  81. 
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*  Having  endured  tbeir  perte^titioht  for  a  long  time,  fa^ 
t>buined  permiftsion  of  pope  CiementVII.  to  leave  tfaescM 
biety  of  {(t  Francis,  and  to  enter  into  that  ef  St.  Benedict  ^ 
but  bis  mercurial  temper  |yrevailing»  be  did  not  find  any 
more  saCisfactioD  among  tbe  Benedictines,  tbasi  be  had 
found  among  tbe  Frandscam,  so  that  after  a  abort  time  he 
left  them  al^.  Changing  the  regular  habit  for  that  wbicil 
is  worn  by  secular  priests,  be  rambled  up  and  down  for 
a  while ;  and  then  fixed  at  Montpellier,  where  he  to6k  the 
degrees  in  physic,  and  practised  with  great  reptfution; 
He  was  universally  admired  for  hta  wit  and  great  leirniog,' 
and  became  a  man  of  ^ueh  estrraatidn^  that  the  university 
of  that  plaeC)  when  deprived  of  its  privileges,  deputed  bins 
to  Paris  to  obtain  the  restitution  of  them,  by  application  to 
the  chancellor  Du  Prat,  who  was  so  pleased  with  hhta,  and 
BO  much  admired  his  accomplishments,  that  heeasUy  graaied 
all  that  he  solicited.  He  returned  to  MontpeUter  i  and  tbe 
service  he  did  the  universi^  upon  this  oceasien,  is  given 
as  a  reason  why  all  the  candidates  for  degreea  in  pbysie 
therCi  are,  upon  their  admission  to  them^  f<KmaUy  invested! 
with  ft  robe,  which  Habelais  left ;  this  ceremony  baviag 
been  instituted  in  honour  of  him^ 

In  1$32,  be  publiriied  at  Lyons  acme  ]Meees  of  Hippo* 
crates  and  Galen,  with  a  dedication  to  the  bishop  of  Mai le** 
zais ;  in  which  he  tells  him,  that  be  bad  read  lectures  upon 
the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  and  the  **ars  medica**  of 
Galen,  before  numerous  audiences  in  the  university  of 
Montpellier.  This  was  the  laM  year  of  bis  coatinuance  iar 
that«place ;  for  the  year  after  he  went  to  Lyeni^  where  he 
became  phjTMcian  to  tbe  hospital,  and  joined  lecturet  witir 
practice  for  some  years  following.  John  da  Bellay,  k^ 
•bop  of  Paris,  and  afterwards  cardinal,  with  wbom  be  had^ 
been  acquainted  in  his  early  yearsy  going  to  Rome  ttr 
1534,  upon  the  business  of  Heary  VIIFs  divorce  from  Ca*- 
tberine  of  Spain,  and  passing  through  Lydns^  carried  ^Ba^^ 
belais  with  bim,  in  quality  ot  bis  physiciait ;-  who  nknrtiti 
home,  however,  in  abdut  six  months.  He  had  sometime 
before  quitted  his  religious  connections  for  tbe  isak^  of 
leading  a  life  more  aaitable  to  his  taste  and  humour ;  but 
now  renewed  them,  and  in  a  second  journey  to  Rome,  ob-^ 
tained  in  1536,  by  his  interest  with  some  cardinals,  ar; 
brief  from  pope  Paul  III.  to  qualify  Mm  for  holding  eocje^ 
siastical  benefices.  John  du  Beilay,  had  procured  the 
abbey  of  St,  Maur  near  Paris  to  be  secularized  $  and  into 
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this  was  Rabelais,  now  a  Benedictihe  monk,  received  as  a 
secular  canon.  Here  he  is  supposed  to  hav^  begun  his 
famous  romsoDce,  entUied  *^  The  Ihres,  heroic  deeds,  and 
sayings  of  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel."  '  He  continued  i^ 
this  retreat  till  1545,  when  Du  Bellayi-  bis  friend  and  pa- 
tron, and  now  a  cardinal,  nominated  him  to  the  core  of 
Mendon,  which  he  is  said  to  have  filled  with* great  zeal  and 
application  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  profoimd  knowledge 
and  skill  in  physic  made  him  doubly  useful.. to  the  people 
under  his  care ;  and  he  was  ready  upon  all  oocesiona  to  re- 
lieve them  under  indispositions  of  body  as  wedl  as.  mind. 
He  died  in  1553.  As  he  ,was  a  gveat  wit,  joany  wiUtcism^ 
and  facetious  sayings  are  laid  to  his  charge,  of  which  he 
knew  nothing ;  and  many  rtdiculous  ciatumsiancea  are  re- 
lated ot  him  by  some  of  bis  biographers^  to  which  probably 
littfe  credit  is  due. 

He  published  several  productions  ;  but  hia  ekrf  d^mwore 
18  ^^Tbe  History  of  Gargantua  and  Baotagruel  ^^'  a  moat 
extravagant-  satire,  in  the  fonn  of  a  romance,  upon  monks,' 
priests,  popes,  and  fools  and  knaves  of  all  kinds.  WitanU 
learning  are  scattered  here  in  great  profusionr  but  in  a 
manner  so  wild  and  irregular,  and  with  a  stronf^  mixture  of 
obscenity,  coaiM  and  puerile  jests,  profane  allusions,  and 
low  raillery,  that,  while  some  have  regarded  it  as  a  first* 
rate  effort  of  human  wit,  and,  like  Homer's  poems,  as  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  learning,  science,  and  knowledge,* 
.others  have  affirmed  it  to  be  nothing  but  an  unintelligible 
rhapsody,  a  heap  of  foolish  conceits,  without  meaaiog,' 
without  coherence  ;  a  collection  of  gross  impieties  and  oh* 
aeenjtieil*  There  seems  to  b^' much. trotk in* both. these' 
4)ptnions,  and  tbroughbut  the  whoie  such'  a^degree  of  ob- 
aeufity,  wbece  be  is  supposed  to  allude  to  persons  or 
evteRts^  Ibat*  no  oo«amentary  tan  easily  satisfy  the  reader's 
cariosity*..  The  monks^  who  were  anpposed  to  .be- the 
chittf  object  of  his  satire,  gave  some  lopposiiion  to  it  when 
it  first  began  to  be  published,  for  it  was  publish^  by  party 

*  Warion,  in  liis  <'  Bui^  oo  Pope,"  folliet  they  stigmatize,    are  perished 

says,  *'  Rabelais  was  not  the  inventor  and  unknowa."    This  may  be  tmfe,*  but 

of  tnany  of  tba  bttrlesqne  tales  be  in-  how  ara  taste  a«d  virtue  ittproirod,  or 

trodaced  into  his  principal  story  ;  the  vice  d«|»rfissed»  (hroogh  siM:h  a  n|e- 

finest  touches  of  which,   it  is  to  be  dium  of  coarse  obsceojiy,  as  cannot 

Seared,  have  undergone  the  usual  and  l»e  rea^  aloud  In  any  language  V^  We 

vnaToidablo  ftits  of  satirioal  writings ;  may  hare  renaffc  .that  Slcme   must 

that  is,  not  to  be  tasted  or  understood,  have  *<  given  his  days  and  nights**  to 

when  the  diaracters,  the  ^cts,  and  the  the  pemtal  of  Rabctait . 

VouXXV.  Hh 
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in  \'$36^  but  this  ofDfMMtioii  wt»  aooii  overroled  hy-ihe 
pofterl  ul  piimiiagc  of  Babcbw  anong.tbe  greM«  Tbe  hen 
«didiorviafc'  hi»  works  is  chat  with  cms,,  and  the  notisa  of  Le 
.D»ybiiM  |r>?0lk  i2ai«»  .aitdDe  Mounoyo,  il4^if  in  3  vo]^. 
4Qti;  -Mc  iMottetts  publisiied  an  Engltoh  tra«tflttio9.of  it  at: 
Ldodftoy!  114^»  WUbapKcyCace  and.uous  tnivbiebha  ep»- 
4ieflkVOQfftt»6bew^  thatlUbelftis  ba$  paiutedtbebifitory.of 
Irit'iawiiliine^  midcff  an  .  knge^ioiu  fittioQ  and  bon^ved 
naanas.  OaalL'  published  afterwards  a  .ntMniranriatipR^  witb 
Duobai^t  i^QV  B  vq\%  i2tBiOi  prtnted,afterward«riii'A'Yi^ 
We  koov  not  which  i$  iwersli;;.  inr  p^inl  o£  vulgar.  pb^caaUy 
of  styla»<botib\ar€'^xeorableJ.  .)•..•. 

RABEN£R  {THEO^HiiAJfi.WittiAM)^  a<Gefinaii,sattrii^ 
was  boM  ia  1714^  at  Waebam^  aa  estate  a,iid  manor  near 
LetpsiQi  o£  wbicb  bis'faibber  anas  lord*  A^^be  wasted^icated 
for  ihe  hiW|  and  waa  employed  lor  tbe  grea^efA.pfHTtifO/  bis 
Jife '  iBTj  publia  busineas,  bU  literacy  per(QraHifip^sr.fai;ua 
have  been  tbere«i||8ei(en|.  of  bis  l^ure  Wurn*  .^iHe  ap^ 
peared.fiest  in  jMrint^  in  17419  as  an  as^Qfiia|e  .if»/a.|)e*- 
riodical  work  enutled  **  AaiuseilieiilA  of  Wit  and  li^^iiioni" 
to  which  aome  of  the  most  ^qnfaieut  meiK  of  bis  age*«rere 
coatrilbufeorsi/aod. among  these  Gellert^  wUhtwhamibe.b^d 
a  lasting  frieodsbipb  About  tbia  time,  be  waa tmade  /comp- 
troller »of.  the  taaet  ia  .the  district  of  Leip^ic,  an  offioe 
whieh  required  constant  attenuop^  and  obliged  Mni:^P  kp 
frequently  riding  from  place  to -plaoe;  and  on  tbes^jou^r 
neysy  aa  a  relaxation  from  business.of  a^very  different  |und> 
he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  aU  bia  saures  y/ex^wr^fXm 
He  published  four  voliiroeaof  them,,  and  .in  hifs  pr^faf^Ccto 
the  last,  whiqh  ia  dated  17 55^  he  professes  M^rfsaoiutic^ 
to  publish  no  more  during  bis  Ufe«  Thi^deii^anin^^iwb 
he  says,  is  extorted  from  Urn  hy  tbet  n\t]^Uipli<}it}s  o^  jbufi^T 
ness  in  which  he  is  inyplved^.hy  tbc^  impriaf^siQa  jH^Hcb  the 
loss  of  hi& best  friend^ bad  made  pnhia.mif^^K.^sd  ks  hi* 
disgust  at  the  impertinence  of  some,  of  bia  i^adecsr^flbPi 
though^  bad  avcnded  every  thing. pi9rspaal/'vfei)^9f]^ti- 
nually  applying  bis  general  characters  to  individf^Js»  .  ({e 
had  then  been  made  secretary  to  the  bpard  of  t^xes  sjt 
Dresden^  aiid  was  afterwards  involved  in  .the-  caUo^ities 
which  that  city  isufiered  wlieo  besieged  by  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia. During  this  siege,  his  house,  ^bi^olapuscripts^  and  all 
hia  property,  were  destroyed ;  whiiih  misfortune  he  bore 

1  Life  prafix«d  to  OzeU'i  eaitioQ.-»Chaufepie.*-Nioeroo,  tpI.  XXXIL 
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Hrkh  a  temper  of  mind  truly  pbilofliopliical ;.  and  bis  letter^i 
Qti' tins  occasion;  vthicli  were  afterwards  pubiisbed  Witboiit> 
his  knowledge/ sbow  Chat  it 'did  i  not  deprive  bFn»*o<0hi«* 
usaal  cheerfohiei^s ;  ner  did  this  di«poMtidn  deject  bim^eveit. 
if)  hib  last  illness.    He  died  of^ut  apoplexy  in^Marcb  1771. 
He  i»  repre^eiilted  by  hte  biografphen  Weissy  as  kn  ainjafbie. 
and  Vfrtoom  mait^  itlriet  In  bis  own  eociduet,  bttt  kidulgmt' 
to  that  of  6tbersw  'He  had  «  deep  eense  of  rebgion,'  whtck- 
becoiitd  nilt^beer  tOvbear  ridiciiled  :  and  whenever  ttoy 
thing  of'thte  kind  waa^  attempted  in  faiapresenee^  hegeais- 
raify  puniihed  the  icoff^r  withsircb  sarcastic  raillery  iis 
rendered  him  an  object  of  contempt*     He&wa«  moaarkably 
temperate/ tbmlgb  very  fond  of  liv)dly  and  cheerful  donver-f' 
l^atibn,  iii  wtri-eh  be  excelled  ;  but-  he  never  would  accept 
6f'a;tfy  kititatton  which  he  thought  was  given  with  a  view 
to*  exhibit  iiiwaa  a  m>an-  of  wit,  and  be  was  averse  ao  aM 
doiAplimetitii'paid'  to  him  as  such ;  be  knew  how  to  preserve! 
ttie  reipect  d^e  to  bioi  even  wbde  lie  promoted  minfa  and 
et^vfviality^' for  be  niever  soflered  these  qualities  to  es^i^eed' 
th(6  bbmids  of  virtue  and^eceney.  :.     .    ,      . 

'  Rubener^    *^  Sittirioatl   Letters'*   were   translated    intot 
Eri^fisrh,' aM  the  Frenoband  other  nations  bavetninslation'^ 
of'  som^  of  bi^  satires, '  whitsb,  <  it  is  thought,  have  not4ip«  • 
ptitLted  to  great  advaritage.     He  seems  to  have  been  inti-. 
mately  acquainted  wilb  the  "writings  of  Swift,  Pope,  .and 
Arbuthnot,  which  he  appears  very  frequently  to:  have  imi- 
tated ;  and  in  some  particular  places  has*  translated  them» 
FVom  them  he  borrowed  the  idea  of  adopting,  in  some  of 
fals  'pieces,  iibe  character  of  Martintis  Scriblerus ;  and.  theref 
is  a  great  similarity  of  manner  between  bis  extract  of  the 
chronicle  of  the  village  of  Querlequit«{>h,  and  the/' Ade-^ 
moirs  of  P.^  P.  clerk  of  this  parfeh/'     He  also  wrote  an-  a€< 
count  of  a  codieit  to  Swifi-s  will,  relative  to-the  foundation> 
of^  an  hospital  for"  fobts  and  madmen,  in  which- be  appn>* 
pt^ates  an  additional -wiag  for  the  reception  of  Germimsi' 

"RABOTIN  fRoOT«,c^ntde  Bossy),  a  distinguished 
French  dfficer  and  wit,  was  born  April  i,  161^,  at  Epiryj 
in  Nlrernois,'  descendedfnnn  a  family  which  tanks  among 
the  most  ndble  and  ancient  of  the  di>chy  of  Burgundy,* 
He  served'  in  bis  father- s'  regiment  from  twelve  year9  old,i 
and  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  prudent  condpct 
in  several jiegies  and  battles,*  that  hia  would  certainly  have 

•  PortnOts  #f  cdeVntedGennaii  literati,  1793,  in  Moolb,  ^t.  vol.  XIV.  N.  8. 
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riien  to  the  rank  of  itaarechal,  bad  be  not  as  mtich  distin- 
guished bimselF  by  indisctitninate  satire,  ami  by  immoral 
conduct.     Being  left  a  viidovrek*,  1648,  he  fell  violently  tn 
love  with  Mad.  de  Miramion,  and  csrrried  her  oflPy  but  cootd. 
not  prevail  on  her  to  return  bis  passion.     He' was  adoiitted 
into  jthe  French  academjf  in  1665,  and  the  satneyeara 
scandalous  history  in  MS.  was  circulated  under  his  name, 
which  Is  called  **  The  amorous  History  of  the  Gauls,"  con- 
taining the  amours  of  two  ladies  (d^Olonne,  and  de  ChatiU 
Ion)  who  bad  great  influence  at  court.     It  has  since  been 
joined  to  other  tiovels  of  that  time,  and  printed  in  Hottand, 
2  vols.  12tbo,'  and  at  Parts,  tinder  the  title  of  Holland,  5. 
vols.  12mo.     This  MS.  being  shown  to  the  king*,  bis  ma- 
jesty was  eictremely  angry,  and  to  satisfy  the  offended 
Sanies,    sent   De   Bussy  to  the   Bastile,  Aprit'7,   I66S. 
rom  thence  be  wrote  several  letters  acknowledging  that 
be  was  the  author  of  tbe  history,  but  had  entrusted  the 
original  to  tbe  tnarchioness  de  la  Baume,  wiio  bad  betrayed 
bis  confidence  by  taking  a  copy  ;  iitleging  also  that  the 
characters  had  been  changed  and  spoilt,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising' up  enemies  to  him.     The  king  did  not  believe  one 
word  of  this,  but  tired  with  his  repeated  importunities, 
granted  bis  riequest ;  and  De  Bussy  obtained  leave  to  stop 
a  montb  in  Paris,  after  which  he  rehired  to  bis  own  estate, 
where  he  remained  in  banishment  till  1681.    Tbe  king 
then  permitted  him  to  return  to  Parts,  and  uot  only  recaHed 
him  to  court  in  1682,  but  even  suffered  bkii  to  attend  hi^ 
levee,  at  the.duke  de  Saint* Aignat/s  eavnest  solicitatk>li. 
He  soon  perceived,  however;  that  tbe  king  shbwed  him-  no 
eountenanee,  and  he  therefore  retired  ag«lin  -  to  bis^  estate. 
In  1687,  be  revisited  the  court  ftyrbts  cMldren^s  ititeresis, 
and  returned  home  tfaeyeafMIowiri^;  Ixii  ceased  titk  to 
offer  his  services  to  the  king,  froitr  whom  h^  orbiaiiKaii  ae^^ 
veral  fa^vours  for  bis  fan^iiy.     He  died'Aprit  19^   l<i96v  ^ 
Aiitun,  aged  75.     His  wiorki^  are,  1.  *<MMuoii^s,^^  2T^h. 
4tb,  or  i2mo,  concerning  His  adventures  at^el)urt,  and^rn 
the  army,  and  what  happened  afte^  hit^  disgrace.    X  ^''Lel- 
ters,'*^  7  vols*     3.  A  small  piece,  entitled  **f  Insftruotiofisfor 
the  conduct  of  Life,^*  which  he  gave  his  sons,  when  he  s<i|t 
one  to  the  Academy,   and    the   other  to  coltege.'  This 
is  said  to   do  credit  to  bis  principles,    wbioh  appear  to 
have  been  better  thanbis  practice.     The  only  ^irk  of  bis 
txow  read  in  France  is  that  which  produced  all  bis  misfor- 
tunes, the  ^'  Histoire  amourea&e  des  Gaules/*  the  lasted!- 
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lion  of  wbicb  >iras. printed  at  Paris  in  1754,  5  vols,  12mo. 
lie  hsMs  beeiv  called  very  unjustly  tbe  f  rencb  Petronius,  for 
he  bas  neither  the  indecency  por  the  elegauce .  of  th^t 
writeTii  The  French  critics  are  very  favourable  t^^^im,^  inasr 
aerting  that  although  in  the.aboYe  work  we.may  discoyer 
aymptoni^  of  malignity,  there  are  none  of.  exaggeration,  or 
ftkiaehood.'-  , 

RACAN  (HoKORAT  OS  BuEii^. marquis. of),  a  French 
poet,  waa  horn  at  Kocbe-Rapan  io  Tauraine  in  1589.  At 
'  sixteen),  he  was 'made  one  of  the  pages  xo  Henry. IV.  and^ 
AS, be  began  to  ainuae  hiaaself  .with  writing  v^r^^s^  he  be«> 
came  acquainted  with  Malherbe^  wbo^  amidst  bis  ^advices^ 
reproached  biia<with  being  too  negligent  and  inciorrect^n 
bis  versification ;  but  Botieau,  who  b»»  passed  the  same 
Qensure  onhitn,  affirms  that  ibe  bad  mor^f  genius  than  his 
master ;  and  w%s,as  capable  of  writing  iix  the  Epic  as  in  the 
Lyric  styloi^  in  ^i^hiob  last  he  was  allowed  to  excel.  Me«* 
nage  has  also  spoken  highly  of  Racap,  in  his  additions  and 
akerationa  to  his  '^  Remarques  sur  les  Poesies  dq  MaU 
berbe.*'  Raean  bad  little  or  no  education,  and  poiearbing. 
On  quitting  the.  office  of  page,  he  entered  into  the  army ; 
but  tbisv  more  to  oblige  his  father,  the  marquis  of  Racan, 
than  out  of  any  inclination  of  his  own ;  and  thereforei 
aSter  two  or  three  campaigns,  he  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  married,  and  devoted  himself  to  poetry.  His  works, 
the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Paris,  1724,  2  vols.  8vo, 
consist  of  sacred  odes,  pastorals,  letters,  and  memoirs  of 
tbe  life.'of  Malberbe,  prefixed  to  many  editions  of  the 
yvorks  of  that  poet.  '■  He  was  cho^n  one  of  the  members  of 
the  French  aoadenpy.  At  the  time  of  its  foundation  ;  anfi  died 
ill.  1670,  ag^d.eigbty^ooe.' 

:  RAOiNf-  (Bokavbktuhb),  a  French  ecclesiastical  bis- 
toriafiv  was  barn  Movember  25,  1708,  at  Cbauny. ..  He 
^icompleted  his 'Studies  at  the  Mazarine  college  at  Paris, 
where  he  acq/aired  great  skill  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  'ecclesiastical  .history,  aud  was  sent  for  by  M.  de  la 
Clroix-Castrie%  archbishop  of  Albi,  in  1729,  to  re-esta^ 
hHsh  the  college  at  Rabastens.  Here  he  remained  two 
years,  and  under  his  care  the  college  became  JBourisbing ; 
but,  being  afterwards  banished  by  the  intrigi^es  of  the  Je- 
suits, for  his  attachment  to  the  antirconstitutionists,  retired 
to  M.  Colbert  at  Montpellier,  who  employed  him  in  super- 

■  Bio|p.  Unir.  Iq  art  Bustv.      '  Nicerop,  Tot.  XXlV.rrChavfepie.— Gen.  Diet. 
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jQittending .  the  eotiege  ^of  Lmid.  This  siti^stion  be  pii«> 
.vBtely  q«iiited*in  a  (Aiorc  itme,  lo  aroid  some  rigorous  or* 
der9;>0fid,  going  t^  Paris,  undertook  the  iSdttcalion  <^f 
4M»iin^  yotmg  men  at  >t)kecoltege  of  Hareomrt ;  but  tMs|>kce 
te0  he  was  obliged  to  quit  in  17349  by  cardinal  Fidurjr^ 
/order;  hpjiti  vnbicb*  time  be  I rved ,  sequestered  fvoiU'^the 
world,  wboUy  occupteil  in  bis  retreat  in  study  aed  devo^ 
tion.  t  M.  de  Coylus,  bisl)0|»of  Auxerre,  beifig  determiu^ 
to  attach  M.  Radine"  to  himself,  ga^e  4nii  a- camnry^t 
Aoxerre, 'and  admitted  him  %o -sacred  'Ottiers,  all  whkh, 
however,  occasioned  no -change  in  btsr  wey  6f  Mfe.  Ke 
died  at  Paris^  <'wern>'Out.Dy  appUeatiot»,  Mtty  45^  ITI^I, 
aged  4*7,  and  -was  buried  ^at.St.  Severinu*  His  pfincifiul 
vrorks'are,  four  tracts  relatiTe  to  the  dispute  Wbiloh^had 
ttrisen  concerning '^^  Fear  and  Confidence/*  written  with 
90  much  moderation,  that  they  pleased  ali  parties ;  andao 
•^^Abrid^ent  of  Ecclesiastical  History,*^  13  vols,  l^ino 
and  4to.  This  work  has  been  es|tremely  adiniivd,  paiM- 
eularly  by  the  opponents  of  the  bull  Unigetiittis,  and  of 
the  Jesuits,  who.  are  treated  in  it  with  great  severity',  as 
tbey  bad  been  the  cause  oC  all  his  troubles;  He  inteiided 
to  have  continued  .his  Abridgment  dowix  to  the  year  1750 
atleast,  had  he  lived  longer;  and  a  history  of  the  first  33 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  has  been  publiriied  by  one 
pf  his  friends,  2  vols.  l2mo ;  and  some  Keflectixms,  by  M. 
Kacine,  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  have  also  appearedjv2 
vols.  12mo,  whicb  are  a  summary  of  bis  Abridgment.^ 
•  RACINE  (John),  an  iilnstrious  French  poet,  was  barn 
at  La  Ferte^Milon  in  1639,  and  educated  at  Port  Royal, 
where  he  gave  the  greatest  proofs  of .  uncommon  abilkies 
and  genius.  During  three  years-  ocmtififoance  tbere,  ke 
made  a  most  rapid  progress  in  the  Greek  and  La&in  lan- 
guages, and  every  species  of  polite  literature.  I(e  wis^^an 
yearly,  reader  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides ;.  and  sio  fdnd  of 
ihese  autl^orsj  as  to  have  committed  their  play$  to  memory, 
and  delighted  to  repeat  tbeir  striking  beiiutie&.'  'Wiikle 
thus  studying  the  n^odels  tyf  antiquity,  we  are  told  jtbat  he 
accidentally  met  with  the  Greek  romfeifnc^of  Eii(iodbr]Us,^%f 
the  Loves  of  Tbeagenes  and  Chariciea,- *  and  was  reading 
it  when  his  direptor,  surprising  him^  took  the-  book  ,and 
'  threw  it  into  the  fire.  Racine  foond  means  to  geft  atiother 
4Copy,  which  underwent  the  same  fate:  and^after  that  a 

.  *  Mowrur^Dict.  Hist.    , 
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ifaircl^  wbtcb«  having  a  prodigious  mettraryi  he  g6t  by 
heart ;  and  tbon,  carrying  it  |f>  |ii8^4ir<M:tor^  ^d,^  ^''You 
may  now  burn  ihis,  aa  y^u  ibave  ^^criml  th^  iwo  former." 

*  Leaving  Port  Rpya^l^  ie  wa/Uiito  Paftisy^a^stjidiec;!  io^ic 
some  time  in  ^e  oollege  of.  Ha^court.  lie^  bi^(i  s^e^y 
Qompofted'SQOie  Huljg^  pi^ei^  o£  Fr^ncbipwtry^.  but  it  was 
io.l660^  wb^Dall  tho^'p^^ts. vtrieiie  <{aj^btra^g  Ibn  majfiifig^ 
of  di#  ki«g,  <ibal  b^fir^t  dificoji^Qr^  byiM^gHitfie  pubHa  ^ 
His  "  La  NyiBfte  d^^ia  $iei^Q/\wr>ii^tQn(U|»lTn  Hihati.Q6f?asion, 
vraaibighljr  appi^ved  by  Ctmp»\^u%y.mi^m^  pfxwejMly  r^- 
OOmmei^ed  bybim  to  Colbert,  {^hfyt^tb^rqaAmsteraeat 
ilacine'a  buvdred  pistol^i^  from,  tbo  .'kH)g>^a!^  s«u|^a 
peosioo.  QiVibim^  a&a  mao^of  deltiffrsKfof  ^(XKjlivr^s,.  wjiich 
was  paid  him  to  the;4ay pf.bifi;daatb*  ;  Th^darrowne^ft  i>f 

>bis  cir€iirnatane9$  bad  <i^Ugied';bim>to>retire'lOtUsez.  wi)^re 
en  uncle,  wbo*  Mm  ^anon  regular  and  viioar  ^gen^ral  tbera, 
ofifered  to  resign  ^obim»a,priory  qf  hia  order  s^hich  be  i^heo, 
pos9es96d»  if.l:^  M^OtMld  beccHQAO  a  r^^I^r ;  ^andiie  still  ^vore 
the  ecclesiasuoal  fhitbit^  wheio.  be  wroite  the  tiagady  of 
i*  Tbeagepe6»'!>^hiQb  Ue  prcssenied  to'MoIiere;  and  that 
jof  Uie  ^^  fiVerea  Cnnef»iS|"  in  166^,  th^  subject  of  which 
was  given  him  by  Moliere;.  / 

•  In  the  meanttime, .  tboisucoess  of  bis  ode  upon  the  king's 
marriage  led  bmi  to  loftier  attemptsi  which  ended  in  bis 
.beeomiog  a  writer  for  the  theatre.  In  1666,  he  published 
his  tragedy  oi  '^  Alexandra ;?  concerning  which  Mr.  de 
Valincour  relatei^  a  fact,  which  he  bad  from  Racine  himself. 
.Beading  this  play  to  Corn^liie,  be  received  the  highest 
-efi^omiuiiis  frqm.tbat  great  writer;  but  at  the  same  time  ' 
was  advised  by  bun  to  af^ply  biflSHs^lf  to  any  other  kinds  of 
poetry^    as.  more. proper  for  ;)i^ia  geoi^ua .  than   dratnatic. 

f f  Cearm^iile,''  addside  Ya)incour^  "waa  incapal:)le  of  low 

jeatousy;  if.bei  spoke ^ao. to  Mr.  Racine,  it  is  certain  that 

ii^. tbpu^lbs^  ,  ,Bt|t<.we  ktip^v  that  he  preferred  Lucan  to 

rV'wtgxhi  whoDPf  we  ii|U3t  pui^dvide,  that  the  art  of'  writing 

.^€r3^eelleut.v/9i?%9^  andjthe  art.of  judging  (^xceUently  of  poets 

..and  poetry,  ,do  not  Always  n^eet  io  the  same  person."     It 

waa  certaioLy 'Singular  advice- u»  a. man  who  was  to  become 

Corneille^s  legitiiika^e  successor,  t  and  sole  rival   in  the 

FreiDob  drama* 

.  Racine's  dramatic  character  embroiled  him  at  this  time 
with  the  gentlemen  of  Port^oyaL  Mr.  Nicole,  the  Je- 
remy Collier  of  France,  in  his  **  Visionaires  &  Imagi- 
paires,"  had  thrown  out  occasionally  some  poignant  strokes 
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ilgainst  the  writers  of  roinaoce  and  poets  of  tbe  tbealr^ 
wboiD  b/e  called  tbe  public  poUoners,  oot  of  bodies,  but  of 
aouU ;  '^  des  empoisooneucs  publics,  oon  des  oorps^  joais 
desames**'  Racine,  coosideriog  bimself  as  iocloded  in  this 
censure^  addressed  a  very  animated  letfier  to  Nicole; 
io  wbicb,  without  entering  deeply  into  a  defeoce  of  his 
brethreo,  be  endeavoured  to  turn  ioto  ridicule  tbe  solitaires 
and  religious  of.  tbe  Port  Royal.  M.  du  Bois  and  Barbiev 
Daucour  having  each  of  them  replied  to  this  letter,  Racioe 
opposed  them  in  a  second,  all  which,  originaUy  published 
in  1666,  are  to  be  found  in  the  edition  of  Racine's  works 
1728,  andaUo  in  the  last  editions  of  tbe  works  of  Boilean. 
Jn  1668,  he  published  ^^  Les  Plaideuis,"  a  comedy,  and  a 
close  imitation  of  Aristophanes;  and  '^Andromache,''  a 
tragedy,  which  was  much  applauded  and  much  criticised. 
Some  however  think  it  bis  first  good  tragedy.  He  conti- 
.  nued  to  exhibit  from  time  to  time  several  exeeilent  >  trage« 
dies:  *<  Britannicus,"  in  1670;  "Berenice,*'  in  1671; 
"  Bajazet,"  in  1672  ;  "  Mirfiridates,"  ip  167»  ;  "  Iphige^ 
nia,'*  in  1675;  ^'Phffidra,"  in  1677.  During  this  time, 
he  met  with  all  that  opposition  which  envy  and  cabal  are 
ever  ready  to  set  up  against  a  superior  genins ;  and  cme 
Pradon,  a  poet  whose  name  is  not  otherwise  wvorth  remeni-* 
)[>ering,  was  then  employed  by  persons  of  the  6r«t  distinct 
tion  to  have  a  ."  Pbeedra'*  ready  for  the  theatre  against  the 
lime  that  Racine's  should  appear. 

After  the  publication  of  "  Pbsedra,"  he  took  a  resolution 
to  qjuit  the  theatre  for  ever.;  although  he  was  still  in  foil 
vigour,  being  not  more  than  thirty -^ight ;  and  tbe  o«ly 
person  who  was  capable  of  consoling  Paris  for  the  ol4  ^i^v 
of  Corueille.  But  he  had  imbibed  in  bis  infancy  a  dei^' 
sense  of  religion ;  and  this,  though  it  had  been,  suppressed  < 
for  a  while  by  his  connections  with  the  theatre,  andparti- 
eularly  with. the  famous  actress  Cbampmet6,  by  whom'  he 
had  a  son,  now  returned  in  full  force.  While  under  this; 
impression  that  bis  pas^t  life  bad  been  erroneous,  he  re«- 
solved  to  write  no  more  plays,  and  accordipg  to  the  kind 
of  penitence  which  be  thought  prescribed  by  bis  reKgioD, 
actually  formed  a  design  of  becoming  a  Carthusian  friar^ 
His  religious  director,  however,. distrusting  perhaps  this 
extraordinary  zeal,  advised  him  to  moderate  it,  to  marry, 
and  settle  in  the  world,  with  which  proposal  Racine  com- 
plied ;  and  immediately  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of  the 
treasurer  of  Amiens,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children^    His 
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Deict  concern  was  to  reconcile  Wmself,  as  he  did  very  sin- 
cerely,  wittt  the  gentlemen  of  Port  Royal,  who^e  cendures 
on  dramatic  writers  he  acknowledged  to  be  most  just.  He 
made  peace  aft  first  with  Nitcote,  wh<)  received  httii  with 
open  arms;  and  Boilem-'  introduced  bim  td  Amaud,  tirbo 
ako  embraced  him  tenderly,  and  forgave  all  his  satire. 

He  had  been  admitted  a  member  df  the  French  acudeitoy 
in  1673,  in  the  room  of  La  Moth^  le  Vayer,  decteased; 
bqtspoileti  the  speech  he  mode  hpon  that  occiafiAon,  by 
pronouncing  it  with  too  much  timidity.  He  had  always 
lired  in  firi^idship  with  BoUeau,  atid  they  elcchanged  opi- 
nions OQ  each  other's  works  with  the  greatest  freedom  and 
candour,  and  without  any  reserve.  In  1677  a  design  was 
formed  of  uniting  talents  which  in  fact  neitfher  possessed. 
In  that  year  R^icine  was  nominated  with  BoHeau,  to  wi^ite 
the  history  of  Louis  XI V»;  and  the  public  e^tpedted  greae 
things  from  two  writers  of  such  dtstinctioo,  bur  they  were 
disappointed.  **  Botteau  and  AactDe,^'  say^  de  Valincour^ 
**  after  having  for  some  time  laboured  at  this  work,  per** 
ceived  that  it  was  entirely  opposite  to  their  genius ;  and 
they  judged  also,  with  reason,  that  the  history  of  stich  a 
prince  neither  could  nor  ought  to  be  written  in  less  than 
an  hundred  years  after  his  'death,  unless  it  were  to  be  made 
up  of  extracts  from  gaeettes^  and  sach*like  materials." 

Though  Racine  had  made  it  a  point  of  conscience  neveif 
to  meddle  any  more  with  poetry^  yet  he  was  again  invited 
to  resume  his  dramatic  character  by  madame  de  Maintenon^ 
whointreated  htm  to  compose  some  tragedy  fit  to  be  played 
by  her  voung  ladies  at  the  convent  of  St.  Cyr,  and  to  take 
the  subject  from  the  Bible.  Racine  accordingly  c&mposed 
"  £sther ;"  which,  being  first  represented  at  St.  Cyr,  was 
aft^erwards  acted  at  Versailles,  before  the  king,  in  16'89.' 
**  It  appears  to  me  very  remarkable,^-  says  Voltaire,  "  that 
this  tragedy  bad  then  tinivei^al  success ;  and  that  two  years 
after,  -*  Athaliah,'  though  performed  by  the  same  persons,* 
had  wane.  It  happened  quite  contrary^  when  these  pieces 
were  played  at  Paris,  long  after  the  death  of  the  author; 
and  when  prejudice  and  partiality  had  ceased.  ^  Athaliah,* 
represetited  in  1717,  was  received,  as  it  deserved  to  be, 
with  transport;  and  *  Esther,'  in  1721,  inspired  nothing 
but  coldness,  and  never  appeared  again.  But  at  that  time 
there  weire  no  courtiers  who  complaisantly  acknowledged 
<  Esther*  in  madam  de  Maintenbn,  and  with  equal  malignity 
saw  ^  Vasbti*'  in  madam  de  Montespau^  'Baman'  in  M.  de 
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Loavois ;  Bud,  above  all,  the  persecuiioa  of  the  Hirgonots 
by  tbi$  mioUter,  io  ibe  proscrifition  of  tbe  Hebrews.''  Tbis 
autbor  goes  oo^  in  bia  own  style,  censuriog  tbe  story  of 
Esiber  it;ielf,  as  uoiQiorestiag,  and,  be  is  pleaaed  to  say^ 
imiMrobabJey  and  tben  adds :  ^*  But,  ootwitb&taodiog  tbe 
badness  of  tbe  .subject,  thirty  ver&es  of  ^  Esther'  are  of 
flsore  value  than  many,  tragedies  which  have  bad  great 
success.*' 

Offended  at  the  bad  reception  of  '^  Aibaliah,''  be  was 
more  disgusted  than  ever! with. poetry,  and  now:. renounced 
it  totally.     He  spent  tbe. latter  years  of  bis  iitei  in  QOWf 
posii^  a  History  of  tbe  bouse  of  Port  Uoyal,  tbe  place  of 
bis  education  ;.  which  is  well  drawn  up,  in  ao  elegaat  styli^ 
and  was  published  in  1767,  in  two  vols,  ISmp,     Too  forest 
sensibility,  say  bis  friends,  bnt  more  properly  an  impotence 
of  spirit,  shortened  the  days  of  this  poet     Though  he  had 
eonversed  much  with  the  court,  he  had  not  learned  io  dis- 
guise his  real  sentiments.  Having  drawn  up  a  weU-»reasf)ned 
and  well-written  memorial  upon  tbe  miseries  of  the  peeple, 
and  the  means  of  relieving  them,  be  one  day  lent  it  to 
Madam  de  Mainteoon  to  read;  when  the  -king  pomlngjUi 
and  demanding  what  and  whose  it  was^  commended  the 
zeal  of  Racine,  but  disapproved  of  his  meddling  with 
things  that  did  not  concern  him  ;  and  said,  with  an  angry 
tone,  ^^  Because  be  knows  how.to  make  good  verses,  does  be 
think.be  knows  every  thing  ?  and  would  he  be  a  minister  of 
state,  because  he  is  a  great,  poet?"'     These  words  burt 
Hacine  greatly  :  becoMeived  dreadful  ideas  of  tbeking's 
displeasure,  and  tbis  brought  on  a  f<9vear,  which  surpassed 
the  power  of  medicine;   for  he  diod.  of  itj   ^fier  being 
.grievously  afflicted  with  .paii^s,  in  l^i)9,     The,kiug»  who 
was  sensible  of  his  great  n^rit,.  aiud  aiwaysioved.bioi^  sent 
often  to  him  in  his  illness^  apd.  findipf^  af^0r  bis  death, 
(hat  he  bad  died  poor,  settleda  b^cisoine.  pension  uppn 
his  family.     He  was  interred  at  P<Mrt  Royal,  aocordi^g,(o 
his  will;  and,  upon  the •  do^wctioii  of  thqt  monastery  hi 
1708,  bis  remains  were  carried  to  St.  ^tepbon  du^Moot,  at 
Paris,    He  WBs-middle-si^ed,  and  of  an  agre/oable  and  ppi^n 
countenance  ;^  was  a  great  jester,  but  was .  restrained  by 
piety,  in  tbe  latter  years  of  bis^  life,  from  inducing  this 
talent ;  and,  when  warmed  jn  conversation,'  bad  so  lively 
and  persuasive  an  eloquence,  that  he  himself  qiften  lamented 
not  having  been  an  advocate  in  parliament.     Of  his 
s  his  countrymen  have  reason  to  be  proud  :  no^nodern 
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.  »tage  has  been  Honoured,  in  such  qoick  sticoefisioti,  by  two 
such  writers  a^  Corneiile  and  Racine.  Fcmtenelie's  parallel 
between  thetti  we  have  already  given'  (see  CoRNEiLLr, 
vol.  X*  p.'2t>9.),  but  itts  them ght  too' partial  to  GornetHe. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  saying,  after  Perrault,  that 
*^  If  Cornreille  surpassed  Radne  in  h^oic  sentiments  and 
the  grand  ch^acter  of  his  peafsonages^  he  was  inferior  t6 
him  in  moving  the  passions,  and  in  purity  of  language.^' 
'  There  are  sotne  pieces  c^  Racine  of  a  smaller  kind,  which 
liave  not  been  mentiotted :  as,  '•  Idylle  sur  la  Paix,  1685  ;^' 
^DiscburrsiB  prononc^a  la  reception  de^T:  Corneiile  et 
Bergferet,  it  T Academic  Fran^oise,  en  16a5j**  *^  Caiytiques 
Spiritttelles,  16S9;"  *"  EpigrairtmesDivferses.**  The  works 
'df 'Racine  were  printed  at  Anisterd|,am,  1782,  inr^2  vols. 
12nio|l  and  the  year  after  at  London,  very  polnpoasly,  in 
"2^  vols. '  4to ;  but  there  are  more  superb  editions  lately 
prhited  in  Paris  at  the  Didot  press*.  *  » 

RACINE  (Louis),  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
kt  Paris  in  1692.  lie  was  also  a  distinguiisbed  poet,  but 
adopted  the  ecclesiasticarhabit,  and  in  1720  published  his 
poem  "On  Grace."  From  his  retirement,  D^Aguesseau 
irrought  bim  again'  in;to  the  world,  and  cardinal  Fleiiry 
Afterwards  gave  him  a  place  in  the  financea;  on  which  he 
married,  and  lired  happily,  till  the  ios^  of  an  only  son 
threw  htm  into  a  <leep  melanefaoiy.  He  died  in  n'eS',  at 
the  age  of  71.  fKsf  poetiseal  writings  are,  *■  Poems  on 
R^igion  and  Grace;"  *•  Odes,"  of  which  the  diction  is 
spT^d)^,  jmd  the  sentifn^etits  eleNrated  ;  *<  Epistles,"  and 
af  **Trah^feti6(i  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost*'  In  prose  he 
wst^te  "Reflexions 'Silr  la  P6esie;"  **  Memoires  sur  la 
Vie  de  ^ea^i^Racihe;"  "'Remarques  sur  les  Tragedies  de 
'J.  Ratine/**  Beisidis  these,  he  contributed  several  cUsser* 
'  tations  tothfe  MfemOirfesOf  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  of 
'  Which  be  ivas-a  nieihberi^  If rs  ^works  were  collected  and 
published  in  6  vols.  ll^K).*'  • 

ItADBERT.  SeePASCHASiOS. 
RAbCLIFFE  (Dr.  Joto),  an  eminent  English  physician, 
was  bom  at  Wakefield  in  Yorki^hire,  where  his  father  pos- 
sessed a  moderate  estate,  in  1650.  He  waa  taught  Or^ek 
and  Latin  at  a  school  in  the  same  town;  and,  at  fifteen 
years  of  age,  was  sentf  to  University  college,  in^  Oxford.  In 
'1669,  he  took  his  first  degree  in  arts;  but  no  fellowship 

.    1  Life,  by  his  Son,  1147.  — PerrauU,  Les  Hommei  lUiutres.— .Mortri.— 
Diet.  Hist.  s  Diet.  Hist. 
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liecoming  Tacant  ther^  he  reonoved  to  Liiioola  eoUege* 
where  be  was  elected  ioto  one*.    He  applied  himself  lo 
physic^  aiid  ran  thrpugh  the  neceiaary  ooufset  pf  Jbotany, 
ebemistry,  and  aDalomy ;  ki  all  which,  htinring  excelk^u 
paxts,  he  qoickly  made  a  Tery  great  prqgr<»ti9*     U^  to^L 
the  degree  of  M.A.  ioc  1678,  and  ihen. proceeded. in  tbe 
medical  facatty.     It  is  remarkable)  4hat  he  Mconiioended 
himself  more  by  ready  wit  atrid  vivacity,  than  by  «^y  extra- 
ordinary aoqpiiaitiotiB  in  leacning  rand,  in-)tbe  prosecution 
of  physic,  be  rarely  looked  farther  than  to  tbe  pie^^ns  of 
Dr.  Willis,  wbo  was  then  praciiaing  in  London  wil^-a  Tfry 
distinguished  character.     He  bad  few  boohs<of  Any  kind; 
so  few,  that  when  Dr.  Batburst,  bead  of  Triiiitjr  college, 
ask^d  him  once  in  a  surprise,  ^'  wheri^  bis  study  was  P* 
Radcliffe,  pokiring  to.  a  few  pbiab»  a  skeleton,  «iid.ap 
herbal,   replied,   ^^  ^ir,   this  is  Hadetiffe's .  libmry/'    ^  Iq 
1675  be  procteded  M.B.aod,Miutiediat^  begiu»^t<^:|»rfipp 
tise^    iie  never  paid  any.  regard  :to  the, t rules  nniv^sfilly 
followed,  b4*t  ceiHured  them,  as  often  as  be  saw  oo^iaaipi^ 
with  great  freedom  and  acrimony  ;  which  direw  all  the  old 
praclitioners  upon  him,  with  whom  be  waged  an  ^venUsisng 
war.   Yet  his  reputation  increased  with  his  QKperieno0  ;  and 
before  he  bad  been  two  years  esiabUsbed,  his  businese  was 
very  extensive^,  and  amoog  those  of  the  highest  rsnk.  AhQot 
this  lime,  Dr.  Marshall,  rector  of  Lincoln  college,  opposed 
his  application  for  a  faculty-place  in  tbe  college,   wbicb 
was  to  serve  as  a  dispensation  frotn  tsking  holy  orders, 
which  the  statutes  inquired  him  to  do,  if  be  kept  his  feU 
lotvsbip.     This  ivas  owing  to.  some  witticisms  wbict^  Had- 
cliffe,  according  to  bis  manner,,  bad  pointed  at  tbe  dobtor. 
Hie  church,  however,  being  .inconsbtent  wittt^his.  present 
situation  and  views, he chosetto  resign  bis fellow9bip,>«hich 
he  did  in  1677.     He  would  have,  kept  hi^.^diamlikeciv  And 
resided  there  as  a  commoner ;  bm  Dr«  Marshall  beiftg  ^iiJ 
irreconcilable,  be  quitted  tbe  college,  and  iQok.l^^iogf 
elsewhere,     [n  168^  be  wentrOutM^Drbut  continiiad  iwo 
years  longer  at  Oxford,  increasing  bpth^in.  viesBtltb  and  J^imei 
In  1 694  be  went  to  London,  and  scuttled  in  Aow-streeti 
Covent-garden.     Dr.  Lower  was  there  ihe  reigning  phy* 
sician ;  but  his  interest  beginning  to  decline  4>n  a^eotint  ctf 
his  whig  principles,  as  they  were  called,  Radcltff^  bad 
almost  an  open  field :  and,  in  less  than  a  year,  got  imo 
high  practice,  to  wbicb  perhaps  his  conversation  contri^ 
butied  as  much  as  bis  reputed  skill  in  his  profession^  for 
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few  men  had  more  pleasantry  and  ready  wit:  In  I€8^,  ttie 
princess  Anne  of  Denmark  made  btm  her  physician.  In 
16^7,  wealth  flomng  in  upon  him  very  plentifully,  he  had 
a  mind  to  testify  his  gratitude  to  University  college,  where 
be  had  received  the  best  part  of  his  ed^ncation  ;  and,  with 
this  intent,  caused  the  East  window,  over  the  altar,  to  be 
.put* up  at  bis  own'  expenoe.  It  is  esteemed  a  beautiful  ^ 
piece,  representing  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour,  painted 
upon  glass;  and  appears  to  be  bis  gift,  by  l*he  following 
inseriptton  under  it:  "  D. D.  Joan.  R/kDCLiFFE,  M. D. 
hnjtts  Coltegii  quondam  Soci us,  A.  D.  m.dclxxxvil'^  He 
IS' called  ^  Soeiusf*  not  that  be  was  really  a  fellow,  but,' 
bmng  senior  scholar,  had  the  same  privileges,  though  not 
ah  equal  revenue,  wnh  tbe  CeHows.  In  1 638,  whea  prince 
Georg#  of  Di^niilark  joined  tbe  prince  of  Oiran^e  $  and-  the 
pitincess;,  hi^  contort,  retired  to  Nottingham,  the  doctor  . 
WMcpressed^  by  bishop  Oompton,  to  attend  her  in  quality 
0f-  bh  dffice,  she  being  also  pr^nant  of  the  duke  of 
Gtoucester'f  bu(^  not  choosing  to  declare  himself  in  that 
6ilitical  state  of  public  affairs,  tior  favouHpg  the  oieasures 
ti^ea  in  agkation,  be  excused  himself  on  aocoutit  of  the 
multiplicity  of  his  patients. 

After  the  Revolution,  he  was  often  sent  for  to. king  Wil- 
liam, and  the  great  persons  about  his  court;  and  tbia  he 
inust  have  owed  entirely  tp  his  reputation,  for  it  does  npt 
appear  that  he  ever  inclined  to  be  a  courtier.  In  1692  he 
ventured  5000/.  in  an  interloper,  which  was  bound  for  the 
Bait  Indies,  with  the  prospect  of  a  large  return ;  but  lost 
U,>  the  ship  being  taken  by  the  French.  When  the  news 
wad  broo^t  him,  he  said  that ><  he  had  nothing  to  do,  but 
|[p'Uf/  $o  many  p»ir.of  stairs  to  make  himself  whole  again .^* 
lb  l<M3,  he  entlered  t^on  a  treaty  of  marriage  with  the 
imfy  daughter  of  a  wealthy  citiaen^  and  was  near  bringing 
tti^  afffltr  ib  a  conclusion,'  when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
yDun^>tady  bad  an  intrigo<e  with  her  father's  book-keeper. 
TMs^^iftflppoinrnientinnift  fii^t  love  would  not  suffer  him 
ever  after  to  think  d  the  sex  in  thut  light:  he  even  ac* 
quired  a  degree  oP  inseMibiMty,  if  not  aversion  for  them  ; 
and  often  deelared,  thai  '^  be  wished  for  an  act  of  parlia-<  . 
kienty  whereby  mines  oiUy  should  be  entitled  to  prescribe 
to  tbem/*'  In  1694,  queen  Mary  caught  the  small-pox 
and  died^  -^'Tbe  pbyaieian's  part,!'  says  bishop  Burnet, 
'^was  univer^lly  eotidemned;.and  her  death  was  imputed 
to'  the  negligeaoe  or  uaakilAiln««s  of  J>r.  Radeltffe.    He 
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wu  calldd  for;  atid  it"  appeared,  but  too  evidently,  that 
bis  opinion  was  chiefly  considered,  and  riiost  depended  on. 
Other  physicians  Were  afterwards  called,  bat  not  till  ft  was 
too  hte."  * 

'  Soon  after,  he  tost  ib^  (kvoar  of  thepriffdsss  Anne^  bjr 
neglecting  to  obey  her  call,  from  his  too  gteat  attikd^iment 
to  the  bottle,  and  another  physician  was  elected  into  Us 
place.  In  1699,  king  William  returning  froitt  Hblknid, 
and  being  indisposed,  sent  for  Radclide;  dhU',  sbe#ingf 
him  his  swoln  ancles,  whfle  the  rest  of  .his  body  wto-feiblt- 
ciatedand  skeleton-like,  said,  "^^Wlniithinli  you  df  ifhese?^* 
**  Why  truly,'*  replied  tfa(^  physician,  <*I  woold '  Vibt  ^kire 
your  niajesty^s  two  legs  for  your  three  kingdoms  :**  "wbi^ 
freedom  lost  the  king^s  ftVour,  Md  no  intercessions  tould- 
ever  recover  it  When  queen  Anne  came  to  the  tiMti^, 
the  earl  of  Godolphin  used  all  Ins  endeavours  to  reinstate 
him  in  his  former  post  of  chief  pfaysidau  ;•  butshe  WodM 
not  be  prevailed  upon,  alledging,  thslt  R-adcHtife  Wdtild 
send  her  word  again,  '<  that  her  ailments  Were  nothiti'^tMit 
the  vapours.**  Still  he' was  consulted^'in'ilH  cases 'of  edrer^ 
gency  and  critical  conjuncture ;  and  thbu]^  not  admitted 
as  the  queen^s  domestic  physician,  he  received  large  siima 
for  his  prescriptions.  ^       '^ 

In  1703,  Radciiffe  was  himself  tkken  ill  (on  tVednestlhat}^;; 
March  24),  with  something  like  a  fflehrisy  ;  neglecfcfed' Wi 
drank  a  bottleof  wine  at  sir  Justinian  Khan^^s  dnTholrsdk^] 
took  to  his  bed  on  Friday  ;  and  on  the  SOA 'was  so  fit,  that 
it  was  thought  he  could  not  live  till  the  nextdi(y/  t>t'. 
Stanhope,  dean  of  Canterbtiry;  knd  Mr.'^WWtfield  (tticn 
queen^s  chaplain,  and  rector  of  St.^MM^tih,  LudgMe,  ^ter^ 
wards  vicar  of  St.  Giles,  Crippleg^te^/  Ve^re  altii  for^TWf 
him,  und  he  desired  them  ta ai^ist  him.  By^al  will,'^ma^ 
the2dtb,  he  disposed  of  the  great^sf  p^i-f  <yf  lits  leitlstie^ 
charity;  and  several  thousand  pouhdk,  m  p^Ttk^w^yifif 
the  relief  of  sick  seamen  set  asbdre.'  Mr".  Bien^ilM,^tlr^ 
serjeaht-surgeon,  took  from  him  lOa  6uneW  xif' blcWf^ 
and  on  the  3tst  he  took  a  strange  resdli^tibn  '6f  beihg^'^' 
moved  to  Kensington^  notwithstanding  his  weaknei^,  f^ottt^ 
which  the  most  pressing  entreaties  of  fai^  frfetids-cbutd  ri<ift 
divert  him.  In  the  warmest  tinie  of  the  doiy  he  irose;  iin\£ 
was  carried  by  four  men  in  a  chair  to  Kensington,  wbiSlier; 
he  got  with  di£5culty,  having  fainted  away  in  hls'tih&hr:^ 
*f  Being  piit  to  bed,''  says  Dr.  Atterbury,  on  whose  iiuthbrity 
we  relate  these  particulars,  ^  he  fell  asleep  immediately^  and' 
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it  is  coi>clu(led  npw  (April.  1]  that  h^  may  do  wei\ ;  so  tba^ 
the  tQwn-.physicians,  wUq  expected  to  share  his  prajcticq^ 
begin  i>ow  to  think  themselves  disappointed.*'  Twp^d^y^ 
after,  the  same  writer  adds,  '^  Dr.  RadclifFe  is  past  aU 
danger:  his  escape  is  ne^t  to  ipirapuiou^,  It^b^tb  loade 
bii9  T)Qt  only,  very  serious,  bt^t  very.4evQ.ut.  .Tb(e«{)^i:sQU 
wbo  h^th  read  prayers  to  Jalm  Qft^D;(and  particularly  tbi|( 
day)  t^Us  ^xe,  be. never  ^aw  a  pi^n  ^ku*^  in  eameet.  The 
q,g^j;^  iiskefj  Mr.  Bernard  bow  b^  did.;  ajcid  whe\^  ^  told 
h^v  tbat  b^was  ung^yerji^bl,^  ^nd  ^o^uld  pbserve  na  rulc;^ 
she,  ansvferedr  tt^ait  then  ,^vobo,dy,  ba4  r^^^on  to  ,ti^e  any 
thing  ^IJ.frqm.t^a^  siuce  it  w^s,  p)aii^  be  used  other  peoiple 
HO  worse  tbap  he  used  binj^^elf.*' .  >  J  .  * 
'  He  coi^U^u^di,  however,  in  full  basiness^,  increasing,  in 
we^Ltti»an4  e^G^P.t;ric  teovper^.to  the  e^ed'of  his  dayi^ ;  ^ll^dyf 
cwryiiig  ,an|.  ^  .we  b^ay^  befpr^  ab^crv?^,  war  ^ith  bis 
br^tbrejii  t^tbe-  p^y^M;i^j\Sf.  ^ii}Q  nftver  cpnsidered  bim  in  any 
Qiber  \i^t  ti\^f\  tbatr of  an. active,  ingenious;^  adventuring 
^napirjc^  wbo{^  9op^^»i^prapti/cf  brought  at  lej^g^h  to.sojn^ 
skill  it}  Jvs^proJFes^p,  Que  of  the  projects  of  a,  Martiin 
ScriblcHTims'^'.  wOt^, .%  la  ;itao^  upon  bUsteringi-plasters  and 
|ueiijot,.i3\y  /tb^  y^urd^,  to  r^Up  xx^neyjoj^  the  governoienty 
and  give  it  to  RadclifFe  and  others  to  farm.  In  Martin's 
*'Map.  q£  >Dif^sciSy'!,wbieli,.]i^^s(  ^/tbiqker  set  with  towns 
tbaUtapyiFlandersr^n^p^"  R^^l^^ffeM^as  painted  at  the  cpr^ 
n^^  C9aitcfn4ing  for  ijih^, universal  (empire  pi  tbi^  world,  and 
tbQ:reflt  of  tbe.pby^ci/^nsjoppoj^ing  bis  ambitious  ;d|esij;ns^ 
wHrh  iei  prpj^of  a.treaty.o^  par,titiQn  to  siettle  peace, 
.in  I7l.3ib?'y9as,^le)[;t^d  int^  parUament  for  the  town  of 
B4U|kinghaai^.  (I^.tUe|M^t';il1|^^f  .o| /queen  Anne,  he  .was 
^ptiqi- tp(^aIJi^^5^ltoa,^bQllU.^;^ooJ^l,  bj  order,  of  the  counci|. 
Be  said^  >^^  be^jiad  i^kea  physic,"  ^ni  could  not  cpme.** 
Mr^^tdjJfpwi  wbf^e  l^tt^.tp  Dr.  Swift  tliis  aneocbte  is 
tjilien^,  q]l^r;^^Sy,<^  l6  alLprgni^bility  he  liad  saved  her  Jifq; 
(Q^l^jsplfiit\^Ji^ie^lojdi,Gf>^  bad  b^en  pften  in  the 
swiAipof^iti^Qp^,wt,tb  ihe  gou^  in,  (lis  head.''  In  the  accoun^t 
tliMris  givfVf^  pfjPr-  Rsv^ciiffe.  in  the  *'  Biographia  Britaur 
ni^/'  jtj&faid,  tl^^t  tb^^ju^een  was  struck  with,  death  thf 
twenty- eigb^b  of,  Julv :  ti)a(  Dr.  Radcliffe's  name  was  not 
Qnpe  mentiooed^  either  by  tl)e  queen  or  '*any  lord, of  the 
eo,UQcil ;"  ,only  that  }^dy  Masham  sent  t,6.  him,  without  their 
knowledge,  iwo  hours,  before  the  queen's  death.  In  this 
letter  fron»  Mr-  fprd  to,  dep^n  Swift,  which  is  dated  the 
thirty-first  of  Julj^,  it  is  said|  that  the  <]^ueen's  disorc^er  began 
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tb^ween  eight  and  nine  the  morning  befere,  wMih  w&s  tfii 
tUnietb ;  and  that  about  noon,  the'  traane  day,  Radcliffe 
was  sent  for  by  an  order  of  council.  Thesie  accounts  being 
contradictory,  the  reader  will  probabiy<Want  tome  assistance 
to  determine  what  were  the  facts.  '  A*  to  the  time  when 
the  queen  was  taken  ill,  Mr.  Ford's  account  is  most  likely 
to  be  true,  as  he  was  upon  the  spot,  and  in  a  sitaation 
which  insured  him  the  best  intelligence.  As  to  the  time 
when  the  doctor  was  sent  for,  the  account  in  the  Bfog!  Brit. 
is  manifestly  wrong:  for  if  the  doctor  had  be^i*^nt*for' 
only'  two  hours  before  the  queen^s  death,  whitsb  happened 
tncontestably  on  the  first  of  August,  Mr.  Ford  covild  not 
have  mentioned  the  fact  on  the  3 1st  of  July,  when  hii$  letter 
was  dated.  Whether  RadcKffe  was  seht  for  by  hAy  Masham, 
or  by  order  of  cooncil,  is  therefore  the  onlypomt  to  b6 
determined.  That  be  wa^  generally  reported  to  haye  been 
tent  for  by  order  of  eouncil  is  certain  {  but  a  letter  is 
printed  in  the  ^^  Biogvaphia,**  said  to  hifre  bten  written'W 
the  doctor  to  one  of  his  friends,  which,  sopposinrg  it  to  he 
genuine^  will  prove,  that  the  doctor  maintained  the  coir- 
trary.  On  the  5th  of  August,  four  days  ^er  the'queert'^ 
death,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Codimons,  a' friend  of 
the  doctor^s,  who  was  also  a  member,  and  one  who  aJiyays 
Toted  on  the  same  side,  moved,  that  he  might  bb  summoned 
to  attend  in  bis  place,  in  order  to  be  censurM  for  not 
^attending  on  her  migesty .  Upon  this  occasion  the  doctor 
is  said  to  have  written  the  following  letter  to  another  of 
his  friends :  ,  '       ' 

<*  Dear  Sir,  Carshalton,  Aug.  7,  1714. 

« I  could  not  have  thought  that  so  old  ^^  acquaintandr 

and  so  good  a  friend,  as  sir  J ^ti  alw^^^  ptofessed  himself, 

would  have  made  such  a  motion  ag^nsHme.'  God  knows 
my  will  to  do  her  majesty  any  service  has  ever  got  the  start 
of  my  ability;  and  I  have  nothing  that  g)ves  me  greater 
anxiety  and  trouble^  than  the  death  of  that  great  and'glo- 
Tioos  princess.  I  must  do  that  Justice  to  the  physicians 
that  attended  her  in  her  illness,  nrom  a  sight  of  the  m^ttiod 
that  was  taken  for  her  preservation  by  Or.  Mead,  as  to 
declare  nothing  was  omitted  for  her  preservation  i  but  the 
people  about  her  (the  plagues  of  Egypt  fall  on  them !)  put 
it  out  of  the  power  of  physic  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  her.  4 
know  the'  nature  of  attending  erowned  beads  in  their  last 
moments  too  well  to  be  fond  of  waiting  upon  them,  widiout 
Iming  sent  for  by  a  piDper  authority.    You  have  he^j^d  of 
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pijtdona  beiftg  uffmA  for  pt^siciansy  before  a  $0¥e<* 
ireign's  demise :  hgwever,  ill  as  I  was,  I  would  havf^ 
went  to  the  quMa  in  a- horse-litter,  hiid  either  her  ma« 
jesty,  tir  those  io  eenpnis^ion  iiext  to  her,  comtnaDdeit. 
0ie  so  to  do.  %  Yqo  may  telL  sir  J--: — n  as  much,  i^d 
assure  him  from  me,  ^tnu  his  ;wal  for  her  majesty  will, 
not  excuse,  his  ill  Usage  of  a  frieud^  who  has  drank  many  » 
hundred  bottles  with  him,  and  cannot,  e?eii  after  thia 
breach  of  e  good  uaderstanding  that  ever  .was  ^reserved  be** 
Iween  us^  but  bftve  a  very  good  esteem  for  him.  I  must, 
also  desijfe  you  to  thank  Tom  CbafHsaan  for  his  speech  ia 
my  befaali^  sihm  I  bear  it  is  the  first  he  ever  madey  which 
is.  taken  num  kindly ;  and  to  acquaint  hioi»  that  I  should 
be  giad  to  ^ee  him  at  Carshaltoo^  since  I  fear  (for  so  the. 
gout  telU  me)  that  we  shall  never  more  sii  in  the  House 
of  Common^  tt^gether;  I  ao^  &c. 

<<  John  EiJK;uFF£.'t 
iE(ut>  whatev0r  cuidit  may  now  b^  paid  to  this  letier,  or 
however  it  mav  now  be  thought  to  justify  the  doctor^s  re« 
fusal  to .  attend,  her  majeMy,  he  bwame  at  that  time  so 
mpich  the  object  of  populair  resentment,  that  he  was  appre^ 
hensive  of  being  assassinated ;  as  appears  by  the  following, 
lettei^,  directed  t0  Dr.  Meady.at  Child's  coffee-house^  in  St« 
PauPs  church-yard ; 

"  Dear  Sir,  .    Carshalton,  Aug.  3, 1?14. 

.  ^'  I  gUe  yoUf  and  your  brother,  many  Uianks,  for  the  fa-; 
vour  TOu  intend  me  to-morrow ;  and  if  there  is  any  other 
friend  that  will  be  agreeable  to  you,  he  shall  meet  with  a^ 
beaicty.welcomi^frcin^  me.  Dinner  shall  be  on  the  table  by 
tivo,  when  yoii  may  be  sure  to  find  me  ready  to  wait  upon 

ru.  Nor  shall  {  be  at  any  other  time  from  home,  because 
bai^e  received  sfii^al  letteni,  which  threaten  me  wiih 
being  pulled  to  pieces,  if  ever  I  come  to  London.  After 
auch  menacies  as  these^  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  that  the  con- 
versation of  two  such  very  good  friends  is  not  only  ex- 
tremely desirable,  but  the  enjpyment  of  it  will  be  a  great' 
happiness  and  satisfaction  to  him,  who  is,  &c. 

"  John  Radcliffe.'*  . 
Radcliffe  died  on  the  first  of  November  the  same  year, 
having  survived  the  queen  just  three  months;  and  it  is 
said,' that  the  dread  he  fa&d  of  the  populace,  and  the  watit  of 
company  in  the  country  village,  which  he  did  not  dare  to 
leave,  shortened  his  life,  when  just  sixty-four  years  old/ 
Vol.  XXV.  It 
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He  WM  carried  to  Oxford^  ud  bpried  in  St  M«ry*fl  churcb 
10  that  city. 

.  He  bad  a  great  respi^ct  foir  the  clergy  ^  and  shewed  much 
judgment  io  biestowing  bis  patronage.  He  gave  the  rec- 
tory of  Headbouroe-wortby,  Haats,  to  the  ieaj-yed  and 
pious  Ds.  Bingham ;  and  it  was  through  bis  solicitation 
that  the  headship  of  St.  Mary  ball,  at  Oxford,  was  coo- 
ierred  on  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hudspn  i  whom  be  so  much 
esteemed,  that  it  has  been  generally  supposed  it  was  to  the 
persua$ion  of  Dr.  Hudson,  that  the  university  was  indebted 
for  the  noble  benefactions  of  Dr.  Radcliffe ;  for  the  Li- 
brary* aud  Infirmary  which  bqar.  bis  name;  ancj  for  ao 
annual  income  of  600/.  for  two  travelling  fellowship^.  To 
University,  college  also  he  gave,  besides  the  window  over 
the  altar-piece  already  mentioned,  the  mopey  wbicb  built 
the  master^s  lodge  there,  making  one  aide,  of  tb,e  f^tero 
quadrangle. 

We  do  not  find  that  he  ever  attea^)ted  to  write  any 
thing,  and  probably  he  would  not  have  succieeded  as.  ao 
author.  He  was  believed  to  have  been  very  little  conver- 
sant ia  books,  which  made  Dr.  Garth  ^ay,  humpuro^sly 
enough,  that  '*  for  Radcliffe  to  leave  a  library,  was  as  if  ao 
eunuch  should  found  a  seraglio.*^  A  most  curious  but  un- 
gracious portrait  is  given  of  him  by  Dr.  Mandeville,  in  his 


-  *  Dr.  Radelitfe'f  ides,  in  Decem- 
ber 1T19,  wu  to  baTe  enlarged  the 
Bodleian  libraigr.  **  The  iate(n<^d 
•cheme  wai,"  ai  we  leani  from  Dr.  At- 
ierbnry**  '*  Bptttolaiy  Correspond- 
ence,** vol  III.  «'  to  bttlM  ont  from  tbf 
ipiddle  window  of  the  Seiden  part,  a 
voom  of  ninety  feet  long,  and  as  high 
•s  the  Selden  part  it,  and  under  it  to 
boild  a  library  for  Exeter  collej^, 
upon  whose  ground  it  must  s^ud. 
Esel^  college  has  consented,  upon 
condition  that  not  only  a  library  be 
bniU  for  them,  but  some.lodgingB  also,^ 
trbich  must  be  pulled  down  to  make 
room  for  t^is  new  design,  be  rebuik* 
The  university  thinin  of  furnishing  that 
part  of  the  chafge;  and  Dr.  Eadciiffe 
llaa  readily  proKrred  to.  furnish  tke 
rest;  and  withall,  after  he  has  pen* 
felted  the  building,  to  give  lOOA  for 
ever  to  famish  it  with  books.**  This 
•cheme  not  having  been  adopted,  the 
^loctcr  left  40^000/.  for  bmldmg  a  new 
library;  with  150/.  a  year  for  the  li- 
brariaDj  and  100/.  a  year  to   buy 


books,  lite  foundation  stone  was  laM 
June  16,  1737,  with  the  following  in-^ 
scripUoQ  on  a  pi  ate  of  ooppjer : 

«  Qood  foibc  fisvsiumque  sife 

Academiae  Oxoniensi, 
Die  XVI  kalendaruib  Janii 
AnnoMDcexixrit*    • 
Carolo.  Comite  de  A^an  Cancell^io* 
StepbanoKible^,  9.T.'P. 
Viee^eaneellnrieh 
Thona  P«cft  ap  Jobannet  tand,  A»  fi|» 
Procuratoribus, 
Flaudema  unique  togatt  gwt^, 

HonorabiMs  admiiidnm 

I)Bw.D««i  Carolus  Kbel  ^mers^ 

Honorebllis  Johannes  t^emey, 

Owalitrus  Wagstnff  gagot  QaroMtlW 

Edward  us  Harley  et  J  .  ,   .  ,  . 

Ed  wardut  Smith,      5  Ann««ii» 

Radciivii'munifiocntlmimi  TettiHtteiiti' 

Cttraiofes»  P.  P. 

Jacobo  Gibbs,  Architeeto." 

The  whole  building  was  completed  i& 
1747 ;  and  on  the  13Ch  of  April,  I749i; 
il  wai  opttcd  witb  gieat  wletaMuty* 
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*^  fissay  on  Charity  Schools/^  subjoined  to  hU  **  Fable  of 
the  Beesi*^  What^  howefer,  the  late  Dr.  Mead  has  re«* 
corded  of  him,  Is  no  smalt  testimohy  in  his  favour;  namely^ 
that  be  was  'deservedly  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  on  ac- 
couht  of  his  great  ^nedical  penetUtion  and  experience;'- 

Some  remarkable  traitd  in  his  character  may  be  disco- 
vered in  the  follo^Jng  detached  refmarks  ahd  eitracts  : 

His  caprice  in  his  profession  seems  to  have  been  un<- 
boubded. '  Whett  the  lady  of  sir  John  Trevor,  the  master  of 
the  Rolls/ viras  dyid^,  in  the  summer  of  1?04,  she  wais  given 
cfver  by  Raddiffe  as  incurable.  The  mastery  thinking  it  a 
complimeift  to  ftsidtliife  not  to  join  slny  of  the  London  pbysi* 
cians  with  hifn,  sent  to  Oitford  for  Dn  Breach,  art  old  crony^  / 
to  consult  on  that  occasion  ^  which  made  such  a  breach 
Mrith  Radcliife  that  he  set  out  in  a  few  days  for  Bath ;  where 
be  is  reptesehted  **  as  delighting  scarce  in  any  other  coin- 
pany  but  that  of  papistn/' 

The  lady  of  sir  John  Holt  he  attended,  in  a  bad  illness, 
with  unusual  diligence,  out  of  pique  to  the  husbaifd,  who 
was  suppdsed  not  to  be  over-fond  of  her. 

Wh^n  Mr.  Harley  was  stabbed  by  Guiscard,  Swift  com- 
plains^ that,  by  the  ciiprice  of  Radcliffe,  who  would  admit 
none  but  his  owh  sdrgeon,  be  had  <<  not  beeh  tveil  looked 
after ;''  and  adds  in  another  place,  **  Mr.  Harley  faas  had  an 
ill  surgedn,  by  the  caprice  of  tha^t  puppy  Dr.  RadcfifFe ; 
which  has  kept  him  back  so  long;'* 

May  26,'  1704,  be  carried  some  cause  against  an  apotbe^ 
cary;  by  the  aid  of  the  solicitor-general  Haroomt ;  andf 
^  two  days  before/'  Atterbury  says,  ^  a  play  wasi  acted, 
wherein  the  doctor  Was  extremely  ridiculed  upon  that  head 
of  bis  quarrel  wkh  the  apothecary.  A  great  number  of  per- 
sons of  quality  wofe  present;  among  the  rest,  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough  and  the  maids  of  honour.  The  passages 
where  the  doctor  was  afivonted  were  received  with  the  ut- 
most applause.** 

'  In  17W,  he  was  ridieuled  b^  Steele,  in  the  **Tatler," 
under  the  titte  of  ^<  the  mourning  ^sculapius,  the  languish- 
ing hopeless  lovter  Of  the  divine  Hebe,*  emblem  of  youth  and 
beauty.'*  iUier  *eiiring  the-  lady  of  a  severe  fever,  he  Mt 
violently  in  love  with  her ;  but  was  rejected.  The  story  is 
thus  related  in  the  **  Biographia  Britannica  :'*  **  The  lady 
who  made  the  doctor,  at  this  advanced  age,  stand  in  need 
t»f  a  pbysieiaii  himscdf^  was,  it-  ia  said,  of  great  beauty,^ 
wealth,  and  quality ;  and  too  attractive  not  to  iit^pire  the* 
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coldest  heart  with  the  Warmest  sendments.  After  be  had 
made  a  cqre  of  ber,  he  could  not  but  imagine^  9M  naturally 
he  mighty  that  he^  ladyship  Woald*  entertain  a  feVowable. 
opinion.oC  him.  '  But  the  laAf,  however  gratefbl  she  might 
be  for  the  care  he  had  Uken  of  her  health,  dtralged  the 
secret^  and  one  of  her  confidants  revealed  it  'W  Sted^ 
wrho,.  on  account  of  paiiy^  was  so  SD-natured' ^as  to  write* 
theridiQuio,ofitintheTatler.»*  -        •'  > 

This  article  shall  be' closed. with  ah  extract  fronf^Cbe* 
Bicbardsonian^  :  *f  Dr.  Radclif e  told  Dr.  Me^d,  <  Mead,  I 
love  you,  and  now  I  wil)  telJ  you  a  sure  secret  to  nftakd  yeur 
ibrtune ;  use  all  maolindjlh* ""  And  it  certaii^ly  waa*hiH  awn 
practice.  He  owned  he  was  avaricious,  even  to  spui^gNig^ 
whenever  he  anyway  could,  at  a  tavern  rechoningy'kihtp^^,  t 
or  shilling,  among  the  r^st  of  the  Company,  uiid^r-p)^4»iice' 
of  ^  hating  (as  be^er  did)  to  change  a  guinea,  bcfeMse  (slM 
be)  it  slips  aii^ay  so  fast.*  He  could  nevei^  'be  brou^t^tk^ 
pay  bills  witVut  much  foltbwing  and  imj^oriRy  p^il^ 
then  if  there  appeared  any  chance  of  weaVyi^glh^ "MIj-^' 
A  paviour,  after  long  and  fruitless  attemt>ts,  eaiigM  Mm 

t'ust  getting  out  of  his  ph^a^iot  at;  bis  own  doer,'ia  WodoMi* 
mry-square,  and  set  upon  him.  ,  '^  Why,  yot»*  rasoaf,^  Hiii* 
the  doctor,  *  do  you  pretend  to^be  paid  fbt  socbia'piMi^^filf 
work  f  why  you  have  spoilfsd  my  pavement,  end  tbed<lA^ 
vered  it  over  with  earth  to  hide  your  bad  work.*  <  Do^bbr,** 
said  the  paviour,  <  min^is  not  the  only  bad  wofk^  that  ake 
earth  bides  !*  <  You  dog  vou,.*  saiid  the^^Ibctor,  «  aAM»  yo4l  a 
wit  ?  you  must  be  poor,  come  In ;'  arid  paid  liijlil'^^  Niebotj^^*' 
adds  .Mr.  Richardson,  <<ever  practised  thi^hlOt^^  em^ 
all  mankind  ill,*  less  (h^W^r.TMead  (^e^«bldj  m  UUself 
the  story,  apd)  who,  ^s  f  h^'been  i^^to^-^^gi^^'i^^ 
sicians,  got  as  inubti  agaH/  by  "his  pracffi^tt  ffi^^^JDiBwl- 
^liffedid/*  .  '  '         '    '  '   ^^i-  ^^-iiri    iii^a  -fH  . 

.  Many  other  anecdot<&s  are  given  of  thfesin^lnf t^araoler 
in  "  Some  Memoirs  of  bis  Lilfe,**  pubHkfii§a%i>WMoti  IT^6, 
chiefly  written  by  William  lHtti8,'Grri«@ii^«elAFg^^  Qodo^, 
assisted  by  information  A'om  Dt:  M^^  ^^^Jbiiifeb  editwu' 
of  this  appeared  in.  1736,  to  wuich  M^.  P^MSa^atinexddhis^ 
^aipe,  v^itb  an  appendix  of  «*;  Lettefs,"^d  VtH^ptt^  tide  of 
V  Dr.  RadcliflFe's  Life  and  Letters." '         .  '^ 

1  LifiB  ai  •bo^.^-Bwip.  Brit^-Swilt's  .WoHns  fte  l9dex.^Bi|iiiAtt1i  Owa 
Tiinef,— Atterburf'tCorrttpoodence.— Lytont^f  BaTironi',  rol.  I.  und  tol.  IT.-^ 
Bo#let*s  edition  of  Pop«>i  Wor^-^MJlVf'  by  JSniiBCiil  Pefsou^  3  rotor  SfSv 
IS13.-^eBt«  Maf«  Index. 
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RADEfiUS  (M«TTMEW),  a  learned  Jeauit,  was  born  at 
IiMeii^nban>^ia  the  Tvrol..  ia  U61.  He  was  educated 
aaiOfi^.aQ4  jpioed  tint  mils  in  his  twentieth 

yeUti'F  Alter  baviDe,  t  t,  ^orne  the  repuia- 

ti«ii>  «^  a.pvtn  of  piei}  nd  an  able  teacber, 

bait^pd  Decftmber,.2%  e|ity-fourtK  yeai  of 

bit-Age.     He  traa  aui  ■various  works  con- 

nected  with  bis  prof)  i^ie  of,  clauical  crU 

ticism.     Aotoog  tbe^  a^drian  Chronicle," 

le  15. 4(o ;  "  Bawaria  Satic^a,""Slonaf:.  1§  l  £—27, 3  vol8.,foUo» 
ivi^i  pUt«B  by  Sadeler;"  "  Bavaria  Fia,"  ibid,  1628,  folio, 
wibU  plfltei  by.  the.  same ;  ao excellent  edition  of  *'  Martiait," 
M<»U,  1 627,  folio,  and  auotber  of  "  Quintus  Curtius."  * 
.    RAWER.     SeeDJlEUX. 

RAIKES^^OB£JtT],  a  printer  at  Gloucestei*,  deserves 
l)otiGe,bere  as  ^^/oupder  of  that  useful  institution  the  Sui^ 
-  DAY  ScHOOiq  aoi}  as  a  man  wboae  character  is  to  be  praised 
ioT  general  itoieKoleuce.  The  Uve*  of  such  men,  however, 
seldoai  a^ordinvoy  particulars, .and  Mr.  Raikea,  living  con- 
fitaptly  a^bis  itat^ive  place  ii)  the  regular  employment  of 
hwitiif!,  may.  be  s^>d  t^  have  passed  bis  days  in  compara- 
$)re  reuremefit.  ..He.wasbod'natOloucester  in  1735.  Hia 
faltws  WM'  of  tbe  4ame  business  as  bimielf,  a  priuter,  ao/A 
-VDDfiucteit,  fofrinan/  years,  with  successful  merit,  the 
-.^'Gloucester  JoiiroaL"  The  education  Mr.Rukes  received 
#a»  liberal,,  and  calculated  for  his  future  designation  in 
4ife,Rad  at  a  proper  age  he  was  taught  biit  father's  busioess, 
W^«))-b«  carried  :on  throogbout  the  whole  of  bis  life  with 
great  .reputation.         . 

Barii^i  pn^perad  io  the  coartu  of  trade,  be  began 
early  to  look-roHod  6>f  .objects  of  benevolence,  and  first 
Ittund-tboiD  in  t^  {trisoos.  To  relieve  such,  be  employed 
bis  pen,  bis  influence,  and  bis  property,  and  discovering ' 
thti:  ignwanc*  w^  ijie  pripqipal  caalse  of  those  oflences 
whicbrrea44r  impniaoainent,.De£essary,  be  formed  a  plan  of 
.  giving  ^cM^Msfo^,tlII>fUe  mert  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
'  tion,  and.iti|;ui^r  en|iV7ymisnt,  wbich  proved  highly  beiie- 
.ficial  aodf  Qowwjatory.  .  But  that  for  which  he  has  be^ 
most  b^^yit^d.deaervedly.praised  is  the  institution  of  the 
Sunday  schools,  which  be  planned  in  J7^1,  and  which  .are 
now  so  common  a*  to  require  no  iesci'iptioa.  He  com- 
inenced  thin  benevolent '  undertaking  in  coDcei:t  with  the 
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m.  Mr.  filock,  ft  ckrgyoiftn  of  Gloucester,  Md  aldwogfa 
some  inproper  disputes  have  ariseo  as  to  wtiom  tibe 
fight  of  fouooer  beiongs,  it  is  well  known  that  these  two  gen* 
tlemen  ne^er  thought  it  woitii  while  to  contest  thepoiot,  or 
to  excbaoge  a  word  od  the  sabjeet,  but  contiaoed  during 
Ibehr  li?es  to  act  in  perfect  concert  and  harmony  ;  and  if 
there  was  any  difference,  it  was  not  in  seeal,  but  in  the  more 
eztensiTe  range  of  Mr.  Raikes*s  acqussntaoee,  and  the  in* 
fluence  he  possessed  to  induce  persona  of  rank  and  opu** 
lenee  to  assist  in  the  plan. 

Mr.  Raikes  was  for  some  years  a  member  of  the  court  of 
assistants- of  the  stationers*  company ;  and  died>  9tG\mjieeB^ 
ter  April  5,  1811,  aged  seven^-fiTO.  His  brotheiu  and 
nephews  are  well  known  to  rank  amoi^  the  most  emiiieiit 
merchanta  in  London.  * 

RAIMONDI  (MjkRC  Automo),  the  most  celehfaaed  f^f 
the  old  masters,  in  the  art  of  engiraving,  was  liom  at  Bo^ 
logna,  as  is  generally  suj^osed,  about  the  year  1487  oa 
1 488.  His.  first  master  was  Francesco  Franoia,  or  Raibolini^ 
(See  Faancu,)  a  painter  and  engraver,  ftom'  whom  he 
learned  the  principles  of  drawing,  and  succeeded  so  well, 
that  the  name  of  Ftancia  was  added  to  bis  own.  It  <kM 
,B9t  appear  from  whom  he  learned  engraving;  but  itnMist 
have  been  early,  as  the  print  of  **  Pyramus  and  Thisbe''  la 
dated  1 502,  and  this,  as  well*  as  several  of  his  first  woAsi 
fiK>m  the  designs  of  Francia,  were  probably  essecuted  befall  ; 
bis  departure  from  Bologna. 

Being  desirous  of  improving. himself  by  tra^idling^  he. 
went  to  Venice,  where  he  first  met  with  tte  works  of  tboA 
German  engravers,  particularly  a  set  of  woodtcuts  by  Al« 
bert  Durer,  repres«iting-<<  the  life  and  pasooti  of  oaif  Stiti^i 
viour.*'      Yasari  informs  us  that  he  copied  these  with  ia 
much  exactness,  that  they  were  sold  for  tbd  originah ; -that) 
Albert  Durer  complained  of  the  injery,  aii4  got  no  redr^ssj  . 
unless  an  order  that -Mare  Antonip- should  iioi,  for  tfiefitu'^ 
ture,  add  the  cypher  or  mooogtam  of  Albeit  Pmrer  to  any- 
of  the  copies  he  mi^t  make  from  his  engiwvings.     Ckipy-  ' 
ing  them^  it  appears,  was  not  thought  illegal,  the  only  in^ 
jury  being  that  of  appending  the  mark  of  &e  person  whose 
works  are  copied.    But  what  renders  the  story -somewhat 
improbable  is,  that  the  printo  of  '^  the  Kfe  and  passion  of^ 
our  Saviour*^  by  Marc  Antonio,  have  fia  mark  of'  Albert 
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Bfirer,  bujt  tbe  cypher  of  Marc  Antxyoicv  only.  Btrtrit  tbioks 
that  Vastri  bas  mistaken  one  set  of  |>rint8.for  ano^ery  that 
1%  for  tfiose  of  ^*  the  Itfie  of  the  ViTgia/'  which  Aotxmio 
also  eopiedi  and  to  tbe  kst  of  which  be  Aided  his  own 
cypher,  ae  well  as  the  monogram  of  Albert  Doser,  some 
proof  that  hh  iittefitioii  couM  Qot  be  to  n^ifrp  the  fame  df 
the  latter. 

When  Marc^ntcoiio  qaieted  V^n'kse  he  went  taBomey. 
mrhere  his  naetit  soob  reeoflintfended  bite  toBapbael^  who 
not  only  employed  him  to  engrave  at  cMsifderaUb  mraGer 
of  his  design^'  hut  assisted  bim  in  tracing  aad  conredting 
(tbeourtlines  iipiob  tbe  plalies.  Raf>liaael  ma»  so  pleased  with 
bis  p^cfcnnailcest  that  be  sent  many  specnnefls  of  tfaepi,  all 
A  complimentary  present  to  Albert  Dvtr^r^  whieh  be 
thought  well  worthy  of  his  acceptaiifce*  Antonio's  great 
repntaitioii  brpngbttmaoy  yoong  ariiists  to  Rottey  where  be 
forftied  a  tofatoLtbat  soon  eclipsed  chose  of  GerMmy ;  and 
in  the  process/of  time  it  wals  considered  to  be  as  nepeagaiy 
for  an  engraver,. as  fdr  a  painter^  to  visit  Italy :  the  Italian 
style  <if  engnarriftg  became  the  standard  of  excellence,  atid 
M  the  conebisioift  of  the  sixteenth  centpryy  the  6ei:man 
niaolfeet  was  almost  totaUy  distised.  Among  bis  scholars:  liie 
most  snccefSsful  was  Agostino  de  Musis,  and  Marc  de  Ra- 
venna» 

After  tbe  death  of  Raphael,  Maro  Antoiiio  was  emf- 
ployed  by  Julio  Romano.  This  connection  was  unforti^- 
nate,  for  he  disgraced  himself  and  his  professioi^  by  eiH 
graving  ttiafr  painter's  abominable  designs  to  accompatiy 
Arctttinie's  anfftmotts  tersest  For  this  pope  Clement  VtL 
eent^btal  to  i^ison,  fromr  whieh  be  was  released  widr  great 
diiB<iidty  by  the  interest  of  the  cardinalJulius  de  MWii^i 
and  Baccio  Baodinelli,  the  scnlptor.  The  exquisite  merit 
of  bb  ^  mstftyrdiym  of  St»  Lavrenoe,^'  at  length  recon- 
ciled the.  pope  to  him,  who  purdonibd  bi^  ofence  entii^ely, 
jand-i:Qok  him  Under  bis  pi^otection.  '  He  had  now  attaint 
hi^bigbest're^mtflgfcion,  and  hjid  accutntilated  wealth,  but 
lost  thd  lalier  eot^y  ill  iSSl,  when  Rome  W9»  taken  by 
the  Spanish  krmy«  After  this  misfortune  be  retired  to  Bo^ 
]ogna^  where  perbaps^  he  died,  but  when  is  not  kbowii* 
The  last 'print  we  hlaveof  btsi^  dateid  1539,  after  wbitih  h«2 
cannot  be^  traeed  With  certainty.  Sttutt  condder»  biih^aii 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  engravers  that  ever  livedo 
Tbe  purity  of  his  outlines,  tbe  correctness  with  which  the 
extremities  of  his  figures  are  marked,  and  the  beauty  and 
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flbgfMfeav!)iiUdi«p^etri»jt^evIi^^  piomfdiiinr.fo  ?]mi«« 

iqppMt>iii0aii»¥ilwigiia3bi9M#rlM»f«Qtt  ^fsitjoma^ 

^ttoMTiUhiobqiMtattiignaillgr  ^Btenftnai)  iliii»>toqHir^  dC  his 

iwilll^ttuitil  ^bm^iiijlii  t^biferlMl  qMbMi^  8MII«:i<iw 

.  r  BAlMQQ»fe(Ef0iiiiia^  bHipipw  tec^iuoits^iiitfy  JUbhsp 
of  Carlisle,  was  born  April  2(holJfi0i»(li^MlWliirilf  ^Mase 
iiD<Li«Mli2kbiMintai»diiab^  I^^iteil«r,n3hoioas, 

^rii^Bh^lfn;  wifste  wntejeimbtgr^tialtk  wM4l>4>refartBiftnl  ■■  iie 
.4>«c4Miondi&Wi!|jrfldoCeC4M*lv^dd  HiSnmwd  Reb^qca 
Mlmfi  dftttglHift^  itteciaeifgDar^Uk  Allm^)JKCloirof  Xad- 

iNa^ripacOQls.  ii9i.ba^itbe^sidw»lage » Qfi  iA  leebgkiiipsali  wali 
as  l«iroe(^4(tBdaflttif»o'jrw^he,hfc^pft<rjM»^ti>fe  isfets  jiast 
first  4a<i^iUybg)la(D^^u4  JitKl,,jMPkAfia^  t9/^^ 

of  Qfiimbovm^  ^iiteocairMte^pcil.l^l^iI^iiwjisiiKoiQistd 

•to  P^t^nb^Mgh  ipiN4)CtlMiipt^i^m#ntod.pM|uade^ 

York>.  but  tbsa  aip«sbMliai7i)of  JreierbwongWJ^wl  m^good 
i»mid  of  oliliJVIir^  Btinbdw^  lot  orito^j^fb^v^ef.tbejFai^ber 
.a4vam»K«  of:tlm>g(Nilt]0wai\'$tipiyHeQlip9^  b«)  j"f$Mr?s«aiK  in 
JuQ^  160A, .  ^  We9tmiiM«ff(isQb0^lyjX)!^vXKilH4«M^.b^g 
then  4eaB  of  Weslfni^stesuo^ftUi  ^loifi  filmw  Iwi  <pm- 
.gress  was m9A^.bj^e§^tf^i^ribf»^i^^ 4^ o^Q^wjiciji^s 
•Ittdies^  aod  k  ^PAd^^wbrn^  (^d  cwfH61ta>^  ioitrooiibps 

,a£  bia  par^iltii^ '-;'     •      j'b^io  jfitnj  lUi//  ib^tiifri  b9JJiiip:xe 

;  In  Juljr  lfi23i  h9.w4a  «»9iAd>flf ,G9ivwiCbHsti.o^^ 
OsfQidy  :Qf  Wbioi»i,bi«bi^ail9jNPtbM/ vwbMW  a^iSMOibdr, 
;siid  afteirifmrd^.  di«d^a  h^ifi^*  KSkm  i^  tmtaterf  bniil 
Jone  i»  i^44»  Mfb^A  vhes>irrai$Wftd^taiijJ\l^4lSvd«i^^ 
Caoibridg^^  19  orderyt^i^jsJ93ri.apebflf  tb^  iiebfrfiint{ii»dtben 
faiuuM%.  ib«  ^;^a(Mitefti9i  4P^9§i9fi  f^  W9^viM^%^  vr  ba  boMif 
.  .iK)iniQS|tedbiah;U  ^  ww^o  iQ>A^7>,l^)t#^/bis^(f{k^ee 
of  B«A.  iaiid>:ti|»(  pf  M<  Ar  ia  }^a0Wva(i4i«iM^ei>jms  «p- 
'pomtod.by.tbe.g^jP9fct,«a»^n^p£>Wsft»^lJJ|:|tfiriJtobOiW»^^ 
4o  be  lOAsterof,  tb#  ^eer«QhooUr.:)I^rtw,9lblM»e.or  iour 

1  Strait's  Diet,  and  Essay  prefixed'to  yoI.  II.—- Heioeker'ft-JS'ictioDDaire  j^ 
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<«to  Uwte¥k\iPf' pmVtA  thkt  be  -  w«ft:iiioi«  ^«i>  su£b:teiit  Idt 
jtUis/iiMMnddm  .  Heliad  rndbed,  ^ite;  atoc<dlegr«i^  dtaiMN. 
gfunbed  liidmdft^oto  ^iffte-  off  wo  ^dcasiqni^iy  <aD  ancooHmm 

qwtirriloii  spG^d^i  anid';^eiiig  ii|t^riso|itttd,   BSri^iUdnboW 

i:Wai  oviiiiraHi  ^tlK>ttt/atiy>i^€|»aitkioii9  to  ttik«  bis  pUct. 

On^Ah  Otitmimx'  bcl^  dttitaicreA>iiiv«M*m)fiora  speech  with 

<lMi^ohii(te<d€dtoftfe^of  irityi<pucd4hiBi4Md'8aAir^>  lui  te(  re« 

f    ittrtt>a  KrlUidl/ifi  wliMi»4ie(fawl^M«^  MiniMted,  mu  nevtr 

^  LotficMoL*  'jWtetr^  htt  '#a$  ^^dmicted  tie  drders  d<»^  bet 
^ppMii  bsirwet4Br#h  beer  oMMspi^sicfaiei^  sit  Glientwarth  in 

1632.  In^LxMidowli^  fifdfc  l&ok  up  bi&  i^shleAQe  i^  Fallei^'s 
vB^c^itSi  b«t  to'^rto  momhsrreiiiavedto  SitM  eoUeg^e  f6r 

the  4Lkei0f>the  W^^ty  tbi^rd.^  lie  aUb  beeame  a  eandidate 
>  (far  tbepreadberdiip  of  Lifieo)n^s-*itiD|  bet  was  noi  success* 

foh  'In  J^im^i^t  y^ar»  bdn^ver,  be'iMs«ppoimed  cu- 
{a«t0attlbep«8titby^>aiid  being  ievited  back  i^  bis  college  by 
'i>r.f6iiiith  tbe^nhi^ter,  and  some  others  of  the  society,  be 
>.da{%  tin  i6^i' ftdmkt<^d  to;  a  fellowship.  After  bi^  retura 
t<to  Ibd  oniveiisity,^  he  appears  to  bate  resided  occasioiially^ 
("orior  some'  stated  tiiiie^ '^annually,  at  London,  where,  ia 
<the')^arabot€f  lAentionecIv  he  prea^hdd  one  sermon,  printed 
J  at  the  request^  of  hiS' friends,  and  another  in  1659;  but  it 
M«ia»  at  the  uM?ei^^ty  that  his  sermons  were  mostadmired, 

anil  M  bcAtf^iB  finMt  numerous;'  Here  too,  as  in  the  case 
^ibf  the /i^qid^,  be -^^siMNidealy' called  upon  to  supply  the 
'^'pltfoeof  a  gentleniaii  w^o  was  nnexpectedly  absent,  and 

ac<)ttitted  himself  with  great  credit,  in  an  extempore  dis- 

^couise.-  H#doeaiio(,'how8t^r,  appear  to  have  reviewed 

bik/ieffriy>  semoos' with  much  pleasure,  finding  that  he 
'  had  todolged  too  madi  in  a  deelamatory  kind  of  style, 
'iffhttsly  beNUdjoot  think  becomiag  in  such  compositions,  nor 

,tO*bet^prefbrted'tO  tbe- plain  exposition  of  the  doctrinal 
:  parte  of^che  Holy  Scriptuve^.   With  the  same  conscientious 

jeellng^-wbeu  be  became  a  college  tutor  in  1635,  he  added 

-  t»  otfaer^Uraoobes  of  instrfiction,  a  knowledge  of  the  foun* 

^  idation  and  superstructure  of  religion ;  and  so  acceptable 

•  was  his  mode  of  teaching,  that  tbe  master  of  the  college 

Recommended  to  his  care,  the  sons  of  some  noblemen,  par« 

ticularly  Tbeophilus  earl  of  Sufiblk«  In  1639,  he  was 
,  pho^eQ  dtan  of  bis  college^  and  the  following  year  attended 
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James  earl  of  Suffolk^  son  to  Tbeophilos,  to  the  Long 
parliameot.  In  1 642,  on  tbe  death  of  Dr«  Smith,  be  was 
elected  matter  of  Magdalen  college,  with  tbe  concurrence 
of  thb  eari.  In  1 646  be  took  bis  degree  of  D.  D.  and  chose 
for  the  sofcject  of  bis  thesis  a  defence  c(t  tbe  principles  of 
tbe  charcb  of  England,  as  containing  every  thing  neces* 
sarjr  to  salvation.  For  some  time  he  does  not  appear  to 
bare  bteen  molested  for  this  attempt  to  support  a  obnrch 
which  tbe  majority  were  endeavporing  to  puH  down.  In 
J€50,  bowevjsr,  when  he  refused  to  sign  a  protestarion 
against  the  ^Ang^  he  was  deprived  of  the  mastership,  which 
he  was  very  witling  to  give  up  rsLther  than  comply  ^itb  the 
party  in  powen  Hb  steady  friend,  however,  tte  eari  ^f 
SufFdk,  gave  him  the  small  living  of  Little  Cfaesterford 
near  Audley  Inn  in  Esseir,  in  1652,  bat  this  he  held  only 
by  his  lordship^s  preseptation,  as  he  determined  never  to 
submit  t6  an  examinution  by  the  republican  triers,  as  tj|)[ey 
were  called. 

Unpromising  as  his  situation  nbw  was,  he  married  Ei?*' 
nbetn,  daughter  of  Dr.  Smith,  bis  predecessor  in  the 
mastership  of  the  college.  In  performing  his  duties  as  a 
parish  priest,  he  used  a  selection  from  the  common  prayer- 
book,  with  which  his  hearers,  many  of  whom  had  neVer 
read  them,  were  very  much  pleased.  He  alsb  regularly 
visited  and  catechised  h|s  flock,  and  by  works  of  charity 
gradually  gained  upon  their  affections.  In  1659,  be  ac- 
cepted the  rectory  of  Benefield  in  Northamptonshire,  from 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  but  still  on  condition  of  having  ino* 
thing  to  do  with  the  triers;  and  here  likewise  be  became 
very  popular. 

On  the  restoration,  in  1660,  h^'Was  replaced  in  tb^  mias- 
tersbip  of  Magdalen  coltege,  appointed  cba|ilaih  to  thd 
king,  and  the  year  following  was  promoted  tb  the' deanery 
of  ^Peterborough.  In  ltf62,  bein^  elected  vicfe-cbancdllor 
of  the  university,  which  obliged  him  to  reside  ther^,  h6 
greatly  contributed  to  restore  proper  disciplifie.  In  1^64, 
he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Cariisle,  so  much  agaiiist  his 
inclination,  that  it  required  the  utmost  importtinity  of  hi^ 
friends  to  reconcile  him  to  a  station  for  which  his  modesty 
made  him  think  he  was  unfit.  After  consecration,  although 
the  expences  attending  his  entrance  on  this  office  were 
very  considerable,  he  immediately  resigned  all  bis  other 
preferments ;  but  when  he  found  in  what  a  state  his  prede«- 
«cessor  (Dr.  Stern)  had  left  the  episcopal  residence,  Bose 
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castle,  be  tliougbt  it  his  duty,  however  unwillingly,  to  sue 
Iiim  for  dilapidations.     He  then,  sit  great  expence,  repaired 
the  castle,   and  rebuilt  the  chapel  entirely.     His  inore 
serious  attention,  however,  was  bestowed  on  the  various, 
duties  of  his  office,  bpth  with  respect  to  ihe  clergy  and 
people*.    To  the  former,  in.  particular,  he  set  an  example 
of  diligence  in  preachip^,  catechising,  &c.  and  in  hos- 
pitality.    He  had  prayers  four  tim^s  a  d^y  in   hi^  family. 
After  continuing  this  course  for  twenty  years,  be  became- 
a  martyr  to  the  stone  and  g<>u^>  ^^^^  alternate  fits  of  both 
which  he  bad  long  been  afflicted.     He  died  at  Rose  castle, 
March  26,  1684,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  and  was  in- 
tcgrred  in  jp^lston.  church-yard^  where  a  plain  stone  inti-> 
mates  only  bis  name  and  title.    He  printed  three  occasional, 
sermons :    one  we   have  already  mentioned,  which   was 
preached  at  St.  Paul's  cross,    Sept.   28,  1634:,    entitled 
<'  Labour  forbidden  and  commanded  ;*'  the  second  was  on 
the  funeral  of  Susannah,  countess  of  Suffolk,  preached 
May  13,  1649,  aud  printed  with  some  elegies  by  Drs.  Col- 
lins and  Duport.    This  Baxter  recommended  to  be  re- 
printed among  Clark's  Lives,     The  third  was  on  the  fune- 
ral of  the  celebrated  Anne  countess  of  Pembroke,  Dorset, 
and  Montgomery,  at  Appjeby  in  Westmoreland,  April  14, 
1676.     He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  polite  manners, 
uncommon  learning,  and  of  exemplary  piety  and  charity* 
Jn  1670,  he  joined  with  Dr.  Wilkins,  bishop  of  Chester, 
in  opposing  the  conventicle  act.^ 

RAINE  ^Matthew),  an  eminent  scholar  and  teacher, 
was  born  May  20,  1760..  He  received,  the  first  rudiments 
of  his  edujcation  under  his  father,  the  rev.  Matthew  Raine, 
who  was  for  many  years  a  schoolmaster  of  ability  and  re- 
putation at  Hackiforth  near  Richmond  in  Yorkshire.  In 
June  1772^/ be  was  admitted  oh  the  foundation  of  the 
Charter-house^  to  wbicn  he  was  nominated  by  the  king  at 
the  request  of  lord  Holderness.  After  distinguishing  him- 
self, as  a  boy,  he  was  elected,  in  1778;  to  a  Charter-house 
exhibition  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  be- 
came a  fellow  in  1783,  having  uken  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
in  1782.  He  engaged  for  some  time  in  tuition  at  the  uni- 
versity, and  had  several  distingubhed  pupils.  In  1791, 
he  was  elected  schoolmaster  of  the  Charter-house,  his  only 

^  Life  by  JodkUnid  Banks,  md  Fonenil  Sermoq  Vy  hk  cbsplaiD,  |he  rer^ 
TImi.  Tully,  lOSS^  Umo.^ 
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opponent  being  Charles  Burney^  D.  D.  whose  talents  as  ^ 
scholar  w.ere  even  then  generally  acknowledged,  and  are 
now  perhaps  unrivalled. 

Mr.  Raine  leaving  been  advanced  to  this  important  sta« 
iioD|  for  which  uo  vian  was  ever  better  qaalified,  he  pro* 
ceeded  to  taVe  the  degree  oft).  D.  in  1798.  In  1809,  he 
was  elected  preacher  to  ^he  hbn.  society  of  (jrray*9-inn,  aqd 
\n  the  year  following,  was  presented  by  t^^  governors  of 
the  Charter-house  to  the  rectory  of  Lmle  Hallingbuiy  in 
£ssex»  whither  he  haa  intended  to  retire  at  ,the  cldsi^,  6f 
^81)^  ,Bu^  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  his  Vtmfe  \tzsi  so 
weak|9Q^4  ^y ^  violent  nt  of  the  gout,  added  to  bis  ciltt^ 
and  anxiety  for  the  school,  anfi  me  labour  which  U6  her 
Mowed  on  bi^  compositions  for  the  pulpit,  that  on  a  riectrr- 
r^Dce  of  bis  disorder,,  at  the  close  of  tbe'sumtfier,  he  was 
unal^le  xo.tj^row  it  out^  and  died  of  suppres^'ed  gout,'  Sejdr, 
17».)i81^6^  His  remains  are  deposited  In ' Cbart^-botis^ 
chapel^  and  a  monument  wi^  an  inscrSptton  written  H^ 
Or.  Pari;!  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  bj^  his  scbtAitt| 
Tb^  present  sclioourpom,  built  during  his  iiiaster5hTp;'a^4 
the  imprpvemenis  made  l)y'hin)  in  the  dormitory,  wifllb/^ 
remain  as  proofs  of  the  attention  ^]ichl)r.  Kain^'paid '^ 
the  dlsciprme  and  good  order  ofche  school;  and  sucHNiNs 
the  mildness  and  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  that'&is'|iti^ 
pils  loved  and  revered  him  while  at  school,  andw^e;Vi$ 
.  friends  thr/)ugh  liCe.  /^^* 

/  In  the  pulpit,  the  excellent  choice  and  arrangement  of 
bi«  subject,  and  the  graceful  dignity  of  hts  mann^r,^  ctM- 
bined  with  a  superior  elocjuence  and  harmony  dr^oice, 
commai>cIed  the  attention  of  his  hearers','  and  whenever  bk 
preached,'  the  chapel  of  Gray*s-inri  was  thronged  by  a  nur 
inerous  and  enlightened  audience. — ^But  his  labours  we^e 
not  con^ned  to  the  school  and  the  pulpit.  Hli  W&  onfi^  ibf 
ihe  first  and  most  active  managers  of  the  Lbnddri  f tistitu- 
tion;  and  the  "Society  of  Schoolmasters^^' is.  tnaiftly  in- 
debted to  his  generous  support  for  its  pre^etit  r&pec^4* 
bility  and  imporiance*  .    'j     . .    i\  :        -* 

Aoiong  his  intimate  friends  were  all  the  first '^cimrfars  iof 
the  day^  and  non^  was  more  indebted  to  the  friendship  of 
,  Dr.  Raine  than  professor  Porson,  whose  successor  in  Che 
professorial  chair  it  was  no  little  satisfaction  to  Dr.  Raine 
to  have  educated  under  his  own  care  at  the  Charter-house. 
The  literary  world  have  orach  cause  to  regret  the  pre- 
mature death  of  Dr.  Raiue.    He  bad  turned  bis  thoughts 
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to  many  subjects  of  great  interest  to  the  classical  scholar, 
but  his  delicacy  was  so  great,  that  be  scrupled  to  publish' 
without  more  mature  cousideratidn  tlian  bis  employment 
gave  bim  leisure  lo  bestow  on  tbeih.  He  published  poly 
twp  sermons^  at  the  request  of  tnpise  before  whom  tKey  were 
preached;  pne  ^ireached  at/jlingstoh-up6n-Thamisi  ^feb,^ 
i9, 1786,;  OQ  ,t^e  death  of  ca'pt^Kerce^  comm'ajid'ir  of  the 
Halsewell  l^st  Ibdiaman ;  this  other,  a  ToH^  assize  ser^* 
mQU^rpreaehqjjf  Juty  26,  1789, ;  when  the  fath^V  dfhisptipii 
W^tetYawkqs/esq.  was,  fiigjhi  sheriff.*' !      '^JiiwiM'. 

oent  ^Yinfss  oj^  thq  sixteenth  "ceikury,*  and' i''i^^ 
cbamfiioa  fgaii)st  popery^  was^  tne  iif^^i^on-^'or  l^iifharfl. 
Bainolds  at  Pinho^  or.  Pentoe^^^near  Exeter^ in  tJei^opShlrc^,: 
wher^fbe  yi;4^.l>pra.rn^'l549^  HeWcante  iii^s^  a  st^d^ent  ifi. 
ileic»oi|^  Qollfge^  .PjXfor4,  in  156^,  of  which' bis  llridlei  iJt. 
Tiuitoiai  Kaimids,  Had  be^  wardenHn  queen.Riary's'tihie, 
but  w^s.  ^ecti^f,  11^  1559  for  his  adherence  to  popery,  wtfith 
^ppear^  tahave  beeii  the  religion  of  the.  family^  ^'  In  l^G^ 


1^7^,  th^t  pf  msater^  oeiiig  then  senior  of  the  act^'  and 
foi^nder^s  Greek  lecturer  in  bis  college,'  in  whici^  ^ast  sta- 
tion be  ac^ired  great  reputation  by  bus  lectures  on' Aris- 
totle. .  '  ' 

,  A,  j^tory  is  toW  by  FpUer  and  others,  that  Mr,  'Rainolds 
ipfa^  at  first,  ^  zj^alous.  papist,  and  his  brother  William  a 
profcsfi&d  picot^^tan^^  ^but  that  having  frequently  disputed 
tJ?getb^,:tb^,  ^ssue  t?^as  a  ctlange  6t  principles  on  both 
,^ide~^,  jofep,  bf;9(^mipg'a.^ea3o^  and  William  a 

f^ftisL  ,,^  po  ti^eii  specifie<jl  when  thischange  took 

i^^^9^  ^P  j^y  ^^rriP/^f  W^^y  ^^  entertain  some  doubts  of 
l|*,^iilbentip]itjf..^^cHin  Kain  entered  the  university  at 

k,v^ry  /early; age^, and  ^t  a.tijjf^^'wheh  tha.reformjed  religion 
UKasl.Jsa  (vfly  ^s.tablisb^'and'yi^uarded  the're,  that  bad  he 
ibeen  a  zealous  plipist,  he  couid^  ho^t  have  esdaped  censure ; 

i]bi^t  of  tbia,  ?iojbinp  i^^Vip^'^  reco^rd:  on  the  contrary,  his 
first  piujbIic»appe^r£Nnces'^.we/e  all  jii  support  of  ebe  dbiitrines 
of  tbe  reformation,  ,aiid  liis  e^ablishea  cbafadiet ' kbpears 
XOr  hdkxp  g^veii  gr^at  Weight  to  his  opinions  on  Matters  in* 
dispute  at 'Qxford/   In  V,^76,'wheM  be  ^  was  onTy'  in  His 

'     tt  ^  Ffom  pri|j9|e4Comuii|iO»tioBu 


* » 
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twenty-seventh  year,  we  find  bim  opposing  the  giving  ihB 
degree  of  D.  D.  to  Corrano  (See  Corrano)  who  was  6us«* 
pecteH  of  being  unsound  in  certain  doctrinal  points. 
Wood  has  preserved  a  long  letter  of  his  on  this  subject^ 
which  shows  him  well  versed  in  religious  controversy,  and 
decidedly  for  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers. 

In  June  1 579,  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity^ 
and  in  June  1 585  that  of  doctor,  and  on  both  occasions 
diaintaiiied  theses  which  had  for  their  subject,  the  defence 
4Df  the  church  of  England  in  her  separation  from  that  of 
Rome.  This  was  a  point  which  he  had  carefully  studied 
by  a  pem^i '  of  eccle^tstlcal  recortls  and  histories.  He 
held  also  a  controversy  With  Hart,  a  champion  for  popery; 
and  on  this,  as  well  as  well  as  every  other  occasion,  ac- 
quitted himself  with  sO  mncfa  ability,  that  in  1^86,  when  a 
new  drtintty  lecture  was  founded  at  Ostford  by  sir  Francis 
Walsingham,  principal  secretary  of  state,  he  desired  that 
Dr.  Rainoids  might  be  the  first  lecturer,  and  be  was  ac-» 
cofdingly  chosen.  Wood  and  Collier,  whose' prejudices 
againsrt  the  reformation  are  sometimes  but  thinly  disguised^ 
represent  the  design  of  the  founder  and  of  others  in  the 
university  with  whom  he  consulted,  as  being  ^^  to  make 
the  difference  between  the  churches  wide  enough'*-^**  t6 
make  the  religion  of  the  church  of  Rome  more  odious,  and 
the  difference  betwixt  them  and  the  protestants  to  appea? 
more  irreconcileable,"  &c.  The  intention,  however,  plainly^ 
was,  to  counteract  the  industry  of  the  popish  party  ra  |iro- 
pagating  their  opinions  and  seducing  the  students  of  the 
university,  in  which  they  were  too  frequentlysuocessfeh. 
And  Wood  allows  that  the  founder  of  this  lecture,  ^'  that 
he  might  not  fail  of  his  purpose  to  rout  the  prapists  ah^ 
their  religion,'*  could  not  have  chosen  a  fitter  person*  ^o^ 
Rainoids  was  a  man  of  infinite  readings  and*  of  a  vast  poe-^ 
mory.  He  accordingly  read  this  lecture  in  the~  divinity^ 
school  thrice  a  week  in  full  term,  and  had  a  crowded 'a\i> 
ditory.  Wood  says  erroneously,  that  wbea  appointed  to' 
this  lecture  he  was  dean  of  Lincoln ;  but  this  dignity  was 
not  conferred  upon  him  until<  1593,  (not  15S8  as  Wood 
says).  It  was  the  gift  of  the  queen,  who  was  much  pleased 
with  the  report  of  Ins  services  ki  opposing  popery,  and 
offered  him  a  bishopric ;  but  be  preferred  a  ccdlege  life^ 
where  he  thought  he  could  do  niost  good  by  ttaiuihg  up  a 
race  of  defenders  oT  the  reformation,  a  measure  then  of 
great  importance*    That  he  might  have  no  temptation  to 
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relax  in  this  care^  be»  ill  1508,  excbaoged  the  deanery  of 
Lincoln  for  the  presidentship  of  ^Corpus  Cbristi  coIIege» 
^d  was  elected  Dec.  1 1  of  that  year,  and  soon  after  re-» 
moved  to.  the  president's  lodgings  at]  Corpu^^  from  sooiq 
chambers  which  he  had  beeu  allowed,  in  Qupen's  college* 
To  Corpus  Christi  he, became  an  efninent  benefactQir  by 
restoring  their  iini^ces,  which  bad  been  impoverished  by 
the  neglect  or  avarice  of  ^omef.of  his  predecjessora,  at  tha 
9ame  time  that  he  made  more  eiFectual  proyiisiop  for  x\m 
scholars,  chapUins,  and  clerks,  that  he  mighl^.  ^^tai^  itt> 
college  s^ch  as  weve  usftful*  He  also,  repaired  tbfs  chapely 
ball,  and  library;  but  his  npiore  particular  attenupo  wa» 
paid  to  thp  rules  of  discipline^  and  tbei.  proficiency  of  the; 
stvdents  in  learning  and  religiop. 

In  1603,  when,  the  Hampton-cQurt  conference  tgpk 
place,  we  find  him  ranged  on  the. puritan,  side;  oa  tbia 
occasion,  he  was  their  spokesman,  and  it  may  therefor^ 
be  necessary  to  give  spme  account  of  what  be  proposed, 
as  this  will  enable  the  reader  in  some  meaaure  to  determine 
how  far  the  puritans,  of  the  following  reign  can  claim  him 
as  their  ancestor.  At  this  conference,  he  proposed, 
1.  '^  That  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  might  be  preserved 
in  purity,  according  to  God^s  word."  2*  ^^  That  good 
Pastors  might  be  planted  in  ...all  churches  to  preach  the 
same."  3.  <^  That  the  Church*government  might  be  sin-* 
cerely  ministred  according  to  God's  word."  4.  ^^  That  the 
book  of  Common  Prayer  might  be  fitted  to  the  more  in« 
crease  of  Piety/*  .With  regard  to.  the  first  he  moved  bia 
majesty^  that  the  book  of  ^f  Articles  of  Beligion"  concluded 
in  1562,  nxigbt  be  clxpiained  in  places  obscure,  and  enlarged 
where  some  tbiiigs  were  defective.  For  es^ample,  whereasr- 
Art  1 6,  the  words  are  these,  ^*  After  we  have  received 
the  Ho^yGho^t,  we  may  depart  from  Grace;"  notwith** 
standing  the  meaning  may  be  sound,  yet  he  desired,  that 
because  they  may  seem  to  be  qoutrary  to  the  doctrine  &i 
God's  Predestination  and  Election  in  the  17th.  Article^ 
both  th^e  words  might  be  explained  with  this  or  the  like 
addition, .^Vyet  neither  totally  nor  finally;"  and  also  that 
the  nine  assertions  ortbodoxall,  as  he  termed  them,  i.  e« 
the  Lambeth  articles,  might  be  inserted  into  that  book  of 
articles.  3econdly9  where  it  is  said  in  the  2Sd  Afticle* 
that  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  man  to  take  upon  him  the 
office  of  preaching  or  administering  the  Sacraments  ^^in  the 
^^i^f^gation,"  i^eCore  he  be  lawfully  called,  I>r.  Eainolds 
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took  ejtceplioD  to  these  words,  '<  in  the  congregatiot)/'  n§  ^ 
implying  a  lawfulness  for  any  whatsoefer,  **  out  of  thd 
congregation,*'  to  preach  and  administer  the  Sacramenti^ 
though  he  had  no  lawful  calling  thereonto.  Thirdly,  id 
the  25tb  Article,  these  words  touching  ^<  Confirnuuioo^ 
grown  partly  of  the  corrupt  following  the  Apostles,'*  being 
opposite  to  those  in  the  collect  of  Confirmation  in  the  Com- 
munion-book, ''upon  whom  after  the  example  of  the 
Apostles,"  argue,  said  he,  a  contrariety  each  to  other; 
the  first  confessing  confirmation  to  be  a  depraved  imita« 
tion  of  the  Apostles;  the  second  gfounding  it  upon  their 
example.  Acts  viii*  19,  as  if  the  msbop  by  confinmng  ci 
children^  did  by  imposing  of  hands,  aa  the  Apdstiea  in 
those  places,  give  the  visible  Graces  of  the  Hdy  Gho$t« 
And  therefore  he  desired,  tliat  both  the  coiilBadictioa 
might  be  considered,  and  this  ground  of  Confianalion  ex-^ 
ainined.  Dr.  Rainolds  afterwards  objiected  to  a  defect  in 
the  37th  Article,  wherein,  he  said,  these  worda^.'^The 
Bishop  of  Rome  hath  no  authority  in  this  knd,"  were  not 
sufficient,  unless  it  were  added,  ''  nor  ought  to  have.'* 
He  next  moved,  that  this  proposition,  ''the  intention  of 
the.  minister  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  Sacrament,"  mi^he 
be  added  to  the  book  of  Articles,  the  rather  becaoae  some 
in  England  had  preached  it  to  be  essential.  And  here 
again  be  repeated  his  request  concerning  the  nine  "  brtho- 
dox^U  assertions"  concluded  at  Lambeth.  .  He  then  com-* 
plained,  that  th^  Catechism,  in  the  Common-Prayer-book 
was  too  brief;  for  which  reason  one  by  Nowel,  fate  dean> 
of  St.  Paul's,  was  added,  and  that  too  long  for  young  no« 
vices  to  learn  by  heart  He  requested,  therefore,  that  one 
uniform  Catechism  might  be  made,  which,  and  none  otfaery 
might  be  generally  received.  He  next  took  notice  of  tb^. 
profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  contempt  of  his  ma^ 
jesty's  proclamation  for  reforming  that  abuse;  and  desired: 
•ome  stronger  remedy  might  be  applied.  His  next  request 
was  for  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  because  thc^e  wbicb 
were  allowed  In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL  and  Edwatd  VL 
were  corrupt  and  not  answerable  to  the  original ;  of  which 
be  gave  three  im^tanoes.  He  then  desired  bis  majesty,* 
that  unlawful  and  seditious  books  might  be  suppressed,  at  » 
least  restrained,  and  imparted  to  a  few.  He  proceeded 
now  to  the  second  point,  and  desired  that  learmd  mini*: 
sters  might  be  planted  in  every  parish.  He  next  went  ont 
to  the  fourth  point  relating  to  the  Common-Prayer,  and 
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Mniplained  of  the  imposing  Subscription^  since  it  was  a 
great  impediment  to  a  learned  itiinistry;  and  intreated^ 
liia.t  **  it  might  not  be  exacted  as  fbrmerly,  for  which  many 
gfood.  men  were  kept  out,  others  removed^  and  many  dis* 
quieled.     To  subscribe  accbrding  to  the  statutes  of  the 
realm,  namely,  to  the,  articles  of  religion,  and  the  king's 
supremacy,   they  wer^  not  unwilling.    Their   reason  o£ 
their  backwardness  to  subscribe  otherwise  was,  first,  the 
books  Apocryphal,  which  the  Common-Prayer  enjoined  to 
be  read  in  the  chiiroh^  albeit  there  are,  in  some  of  those 
cbupters  appoiot^S^^^^^         errors,  directly  repugnant  to 
t^^fcHptyres  .  .  1^  ;'.CTe;i3ex^- scruple  agaitlst  subscrip- 
lton^wai^'tliatrrn  die  CToimbdh-Prayer  it  is  twice  jset  down, 
^  Ji9(^9  flfatdto^his'Distsiplbs)'  when  as  by  the  text  original 
itris  '^tifttfr,  that  he  9pbk^ito  0ie  Pliartsee^r.  T  .  .  .  The 
tWrd  5b^6||ei^tbn:  ilgainst  subscription  weire'^  Interrogatories 
in  Bapti&m^*  propounded  to  infbics."    'Bn'Rainoids  owned 
**  tke  use-of  the  Gr&ss  ^o  have  beener^r  sin6e  the  Apostles 
time;  but.this  was  the  difficulty,. to  proTe-lt  of  that  iincient 
use  in  Baptism/*     He  afterwards  took  exceptions  at  those 
words  in  the  Office  of  Matrimony,  ^*  With  my  body  I  thee 
worsbip^^*  and  objected  against  tlie  churbhing  of  women 
1^  the  name  of  Purtficatioti.     UiAier  the  diird  general 
Mad  touching  Disetpiiiie  he  took  exception  to  the  com^ 
mining  of^ecdesiasttcad  eetisQres-to  lay-chanc^Hors.     <<  His- 
reason*  was,  that  the:  statute  made  in  king  Henry^s  time- fear 
tlieir  authority  that  Way  was.  abrogated  in  queen  Mary^x 
lime,    and  .^ not  revived:  in   tbe  late  cjueen's  days,    and 
abridged  by^  tbe*  bishops  tfaemselves,  1571,  ordering  thai^ 
tbe  said  lay «>cbaiQeeUdFs  should  hot  excommunicate  in  mat-' 
tersof  eorvectiooy-aud  anm  h5S4  and  1569,  not  in  matten 
Ojf  instance,  but  to  be  doite  obly  by  them,  who  had  die, 
power  cf/the'l^s.*'     Be  tlien  desired,  that  according  ta 
Certain  pMjivincial  censtituftionsj  they  of  the  clergy  might 
liavet  meetings  bnce  €very  three  weeks:  first,  in   rural 
dtearieries,  and  thet^in^tohave  the  liberty  of  prophesying, 
atreolftling^as  iur«hbishop  Grifidal  and  other  bishops  desired 
of  her  latd  nugestyi    .Secondly,,  that    suoh  things^   as 
aenM  not  be^  resolvei  upon  there,  might  be  referred  from 
theoee  to  the  episcopal  synods,  where  the  bishop  .with  bis 
presbyter!    should  determine  all  "such  points  as  befone^ 
e<^uld  ik>t  be  decided.     Notwithstanding  our  author's  con* 
duct  at  this  conference,  Dr.  Simon  Patrick  observes,  that 
lie  professed  bioiself  a  conformist  to  the  churcii  of  £ng- 
.  Voi^  XXV.  K  K 
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kndy  and  died  so.  H«  remarks,  tbut  t>r*  Rtebard  CnkafH- 
thcM'p  teiU  tbe  arcbbiihop  of  l^akto,  ttiat  ibe  doctor  waM 
BO  Puritan  (as  tbe  arcbbiftbop  called  biin).  **  For,  first, 
he  profetaed,  cbat  he  appeared  uiivirilliogty  in  tbe  cau^e  at 
Hampton-court,  and  merely  in  -obedience  to  tbe  king'sr 
command.  And  tben  be  $poke  not  one  word  there  against 
the  hieratcby.  Nay,  he  acknowledged  it  to  be  censotHint 
to  tbe  word  of  God  in  his  conference  with  Hart.  And  in  ad 
answer  to  Sanders's  book  of  tbe  *  Schism  of  England^  (wfatdh 
u  in  the  archbishop's  library)  he  professesi  that  be  approves 
of  the^  book  of  '  consecrating  and  ordering  bisbops,  priests^ 
and  deacons.'  He  was  also  a  strict  observer  of  all  the 
orders  of  the  church  and  university  both  in  public  and  bis 
own  college ;  weariitg  the  square  cap  and  surplice,  kneel* 
tog  at  tbe  Sacrament,  and  he  himself  comuiemctfating  their 
benefactors  at  the  times  their  statutes  appointed,  and 
reading  that  chapter  of  Ecclesiastkus,  which  is  on  vmch 
occasions  used.  In  a  letter  also  of  his  to  archbishop  Ban* 
croft  (tben  in  Dr.  Crakan thorp's  hands),  be  pmfesses  htm* 
aelf  conformable  to  the  church  of  £ngland|  *  willingly 
and  from  bis  heart,'  his  conscience  adoionisbiag  him  so  tb 
he.  And  thus  be  remained  penuaded  to  his  last  breath, 
desiring  to  receive  absolution  according  to  the  manner 
prescribed  in  our  liturgy,  when  he  lay  on  bis  death-bed ; 
which  he  did  from  Dr.  Holland^  tbe  king's  professor  in 
Oxford)  kissing  his  hand  in  token  of  bis  love  and  joy,  and 
within  a  few  hours  after  resigned  up  his  soul  to  God." 

Wood  says,  perhaps  justly,  that  the  *•  best  matter''  pro^. 
duced  by  this  Hampton-court  conference  was  the  new  trans>^ 
lation  of  the  Bible,  which  is  now  the  authorized  translation. 
It  was  begun  in  1604,  by  forty- seven  divines  of  Westmin-* 
ster  and  tbe  two  universities.  Dr.  Rainolds  had  too  much 
reputation  as  a  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholar  %o  be  omitted 
from  this  list.  Some  of  the  prophets  appear  to  teiv^  been 
the  portion  allotted  to  him,  but  his  growing  infirmities  did 
not,  it  is  thought,  permit  him  to  do  much.  Tbe  Oxford 
translators,  however,  used  to  meet  at  bis  lodging  In  Corpus 
eoUege,  once  a  week,  and  compared  what  tbey  had  done 
in  his  company.  During  this  undertaking  be  was  seised 
with  the  consumption  of  w.bich  he  died,  May  21,  1607^  ia 
•the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age* 

His  death  is  thos  recorded  by  Anthony  Wood^  with  ht$ 
.character  taken  from  various  contemporaries. 

^^  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  year  Sed  Dr.  JobA 
RainoldS)  president  of  Corpus  Christi  college^  one  of  so 
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prodigibas  a  memdry  that  be  might  hate  beeti  dalM  ar 
walking  library  ;  of  so  virtuouii  and  holy  life  and  cotiverda-* 
tion  (as  writers  say)  that  he  yei^y  welt  deserved  to  be  red*^ 
lettered  ;  so  emitient  and  consf^tious,  that  as  Na&ianfitetii 
speaketh  of  Athanasius,  it  might  be  said  of  bim  ^to  iiamef 
Rainolds  is  to  commend  virtue  itself:'  He  had  tiirtieil 
over  (as  I  conceive)  alt  writers^  profane,  ecelesiasrtiefiil  tttftf 
divine,  all  the  councils,  fathers,  and  bistofies  of  th^ 
church.  He  was  most  excellent  in  all  toftgtsies  which 
might  be  anj^  way  of  use,  or  serve  fat  oftiametit  to  tl 
divine.  He  wa^  of  a  sharp  and  nimble  wit,  of  a  gravis 
and  mature  judgment,  of  indefatigable  industry,  exceeding 
therein  Origen  surnamed  Adamantius.  He  w<is  so  Well 
seen  in  alt*  arts  and  sciences,  as  if  he  had  spent  bis  whol# 
time  in  each  of  them.  Eminent  also  was  he  accounted  foi^ 
his  conference  bad  with  king  James  and  others  at  Hamptoit 
Covrrt,  though  wronged  by  the  publisher  tbei^eof,  as  he 
was  often  heard  to  say.  A  person  also  so  much  respected 
by  the  generality  of  the  academicians  for  his  learning  and 
piety,  that  hltppy  and  honoured  did  they  sliccount.them-^ 
selves  that  could  have  discourse  with  him.  At  times  of 
leisure  he  delighted  much  to  talk  with  young  towardly 
scholars,  communicating  his  wifsdom  to  the  encouraging 
them  in  their  studies,  even  to  the  last.  A  little  bcfoi^e  his 
death,  when  he  could  not  do  such  good  ofHces,  he  oi'dered 
his  executors  to  have  his  books  (except  those  he  gave  to 
his  college  and  certain  great  persons),  to  be  dispersed 
among  them;  There  was  no  bouse  of  learning  then  in 
Oxford,  but  certain  scholars  of  each  (some  to  the  number 
of  twenty,  sOme  less,)  received  of  bis  bounty  in  that  kind^ 
as  a  catalogue  of  them  (with  the  Oames  of  the  said  scholars) 
which  I  have  lying  by  me  sbeweth."  This  catalogue  Wood 
priilts  in  a  note.  It  records  the  dispersion  of  a  very  con<«- 
sideriibie  library  among  the  students  of  the  different  coU 
leges,  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  and  eighty,  many  of 
whom  became  afterwards  men '  of  great  eminence  in  the 
church.  He  also  bequeathed  some  books  to  the  Bodleian, 
and  some  to  his  relations.  He  was  interred  with  great  so^ 
lemoity  rn  the  chapel  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  where  a 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  successor  ut 
the  presidentship,  Dr.  Spenser,  with  the  following  in* 
scription :  "  Virtuti  sacrum.  Jo.  Rainoldo  S.  Theol.  iX 
eruditione,  pietate,  integritate  incomparabile,  hdjus  Colh 
PrSBses^   qui  obiit^   ftc.  Jo.   Spenser  auditor^  stfcoessor^ 
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▼Jrtutum  et  Mnctitatif  adnnirator  H.  M.  afnorii  ergaposnit.*' 
Dr.  Rainolda  vrrote  some  controversial  works  published  ia 
bis  lifi^^tiinef  enumerated  by  Woodi  apd  sermons  on  the 
prophecies  of  Obadiah  and  Uaggai,  which  with  some  other 
pieces  appeared  after  his  death ;  that  on  Haggai  was  pub- 
lished during  the  rebellion  to  enlist  him  on  the  side  of 
ihose  who  were  enemies  to  the  church  establishment^  to 
which  he  erer  appears  to  have  been  attached ;  although 
ke  may  be  ranked  among  doctrinal  puritans.  Motives  for 
publication  like  thestf  throw  an  air  of  suspicion  upon  tire 
works,  aad  incline  us  to  doubt  whether  they  now  appeat 
as  he  left  them. 

His  brother,  Wiijliam  R4qolds,  above  mentioned,  was 
educated  in  Wincbetfter  school,  and  became  fellow  of 
New  college  in  1562.  The  story  of  his  turning  Eoman 
Catholic  in.  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  his  brother  John, 
seems  discredited  by  Wood ;  and  Dodd  gives  farther  reason 
to  question  it,  on  the  authority  of  father  Parsons,  wl^o  was 
told  by  Rainolds  himself,  that  bis  first  doubts  on  the  sub- 
ject were  occi^ioned  by  perusing  Jeweirs  Works,  and  exa« 
mining  the  authors  quoted  by  that  learned,  prelate.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  |ie  left  a  benefice  be  had  in  North- 
amptonshire, and  went  to  Rheims,  where  he  could  have 
the  free  exercise  of  his  adopted  religion,  and  was  made 
professor  of  divinity  and  Hebrew.  At  last  be  returned  to 
Antwerp,  where  be  died  in  1594.  He  wrote  against  Whi- 
taker,  and  other  works  in  the  popish  controversy.  Two 
lefters  to  him  are  printed  with  bis  brother  John^s  ^'  Ora« 
tiones,*'  Oxon.  1614,  1628,  4to.  There  was  a  third  bro« 
ther,  Edmund,  educated  at  Corpus  college,  Oxford,  who 
was  ejected  for  popery  in  1568.  Dodd  thinks  tbe  co|i- 
verting  conference  between  tbe  brothers  was  more  likely 
to  have  been  held  between  this  Edmund  and  John,  than 
between  William  and  John..  Edmund  died  in  1^30,  and 
was  buried  at  Wolvercote,  near  Oxford,  where  be  had  an 
estate,  and  probably  lived  iq  privacy.*  ..  v 

RALEGH  (Sir  Walt£R)|  or  Raleigh,  or  Rawlegh, 
an  illustrious  Englishman,  was  the  fourth  son,  ,an4  the 
second  by  a  third  wife,  of  Walter  Ralegh,  esq.  of  Fardel, 
near  Plymouth.  His  father  was  of  an  ancient  knightly 
family,  and  bis  mother  was  Catharine,  daughter  of  sir  Philip 
Cliampemoun,  of  Modbury  in  Devonshire,  relict  of  Otho 
Gilbert,  ofCompton,  the  father,  by  her,  of  sir  Humphrey 

«.Aih.  Ox.  Ttil.  I.— 43#D.  Dict.-~Fuller'f  Abel  R«diviftts.i*-Waod's  Aaii«l&-<^ 
Prinoe*B  Worthies  of  Devoo. 
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Gilbert,  the  celebrated  navigator.     Mr.  Ralegfa^  upon  his 
marriage  with  this  lady,  had  retired  to  a  farm' called  H«]^es^ 
in  the  parisli  of  Budiey,  where  sir  Waiter  was  born  in 
1^52.     After  a  proper  education  at  school,  he  was  sent  to 
Oriel  college,  Oxford,  about  1568,  where  he  s^on  disttn**' 
guisbed  himself  by  great  force  of  natural  parts,  and  an 
uncommon  progress  in  academical  learning ;  but  Wot>d  is 
certainly  mistaken  in  saying  he  stayed  here  three  years ; 
for  in  1569,  when  only  seventeen,  he  formed  one  of  the 
select  troop  of  an  hundred  gentlemen,  whom  queen  Eli- 
zabeth permitted    Henry  Champernoun   to   transport  to 
V.      France,  to  assist  the  persecuted  Protestants.     Sir  Waiter 
appears  to  have  been  engaged  for  some  years  in  military 
affairs,  of  which,  however,  we  do  not  know  the  particulars;* 
In  1575  or  1576,  he  was  in  London,  exercising  his  poet-> 
kal  talents ;    for  there  is  a  commendatory  poem  by  him' 
prefixed,  among  others,   to  a  satire  Called  *^  The  Steel 
.Glass,'^  published  by  George  Gascoigne,  a  poet  of  that 
age.    This  is  dated  from  the  Middle  Temple^  at  which  he 
then  resided,  but  with  no  view  of  studying  the  law ;  for  be 
'    declared  expressly,  at  bis  trial,  that  be  had  never  studied 
it.     On  the  contrary,  his  mind  was  still  bent  on  military 
glory ;  and  accordingly,  in  1578,  he  went  to  the  Nether* 
lands,  with  the  forces  which  were  sent  against  the  Spa- 
niards, commanded  by  sir  John  Norr'is,  and  it  is  supposed 
he  was  at  the  battle  of  Rimenant,  fought  on  Aug.  1.     The 
following  year^  1579,  when  sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  who  was 
bis  brother  by  his  mother's  side,  had  obtained  a  patent  of 
the  queen  to  plant  and  inhabit  some  Northern  parts  of 
America,  he  engaged  in  that  adventure ;  bqt  returned  soon 
after,  the  attempt  proving  unsuccessful.     In    1580,   the 
pope    having   incited   the    Irisli   to   rebellion,    he  had   a 
captaih^s  commission   under  the  lord  deputy  of  Ireland, 
Arthur  Grey,  lord  Grey  de  Wilton.    Here  be  distinguished 
himself  by  bis   skill  and  bravery.     In   1581,  the  earl  of 
^Ormond  departing  for  England,  his  government  of  Mun- 
ster  was  given   to  captain   Ralegh,    in   commission   with 
sir  William  Morgan ;   and  captain  Piers  Ralegh   resided 
chiefly   at   Lismore,    and   spent  all   this  summer  in^lfae 
woods  and  country  adjacent,  in  continual  action  with  the 
rebels.     At  his  return  home,  he  was  introduced  to  court, 
and,  as  Fuller  relates,  upon  the  following  occasion.     Her 
majesty,  taking  the  air  in  a  walk,  stopped  at  a  splaishy 
place,  in  doubt  whether  to  go  on:  when  Ralegh,  dressisd 
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in  a  gay  aod  genteel  habit  of  those  tidi^ty  inmediately 
cast  off  and  spread  his  new  plush  cloak  op  the  gioood ; 
on  which  her  majesty  gently  treading,  ifraa  conducted 
over  clean  and  dry.  The  truth  is,  R^egh  always  made 
a  very  elegant  appearance,  aa  well  in  the  splendor  of 
attire,  as  the  politeness  of  address;  having  a  comiaand- 
ing  figure,  and  a  handsome  and  well-compacted  person  ;  a 
strong  natural  wit,  and  abetter  judgment;  and  that  kind  of 
eourtly  address  which  pleased  Eliaabeth,  and  led  to  her  fa* 
vour.  Such  encouragement,  however,  did  not  recopeiie  him 
to  an  indolent  li£e.  In  1 583  he  set  out  with  bis  brother  sir  H. 
Gilbert  in  his  expedition  to  Newfoundland;  bat  within 
a  few  days  was  obliged  to  return  to  Plymouth,  his  ship^s 
company  being  seized  with  an  infectious  distempei* ;  and 
sir  H.  Gilbert  was  drowned  in  coming  home,'  after  he  bad 
tak^n  possession  of  that  country.  These  expeditions,  how- 
ever, being  much  to  Ralegh's  taste,  he  still  felt  no  dbeon- 
iBgement;  but  in  1584  obtaining  letters  patent  for  dis- 
eovering  unknown  countries,  be  set  sail  to  America,  aod 
took  possession  of  a  place,  to  which  queen  Elizabeth  gave 
the  name  of  Virginia. 

Upon  his  return,  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament 
for  Devonshire,  and  soon  after  knighted ;  an  honour  (says 
his  late  biographer),  which,  from  the  sparing  hand  of  that 
monarch,  was  considered  as  high  distinction.  About  this 
period,  also,  be  was  favoured  by  a  licence  to  sell  wine's 
throughout . the  kingdom.  In  1585,  he  appears  several 
ways  engaged  in  the  laudable  improvements  of  navigation ; 
for,  he  was  one  of  the  colleagues  of  the  fellowship  for  the 
discovery  of  the  Nortb-^west  passage.  The  same  year,  he 
sent  his  own  fleet  upon  a  second  voyage  to  Virginia,  and 
afterwards  upon  a  third.  It  was  this  colony  of  Virginia 
which  first  brought  tobacco  to  England ;  and  sir  Walter 
Ralegb,  who  first  introduced  it  into  use.  Queea»  Elizabeth 
had  no  objection  to  it,  as  a  valuable  article  of  commerce ; 
but  her  successor,  James  L  held  it  in  snda  abhorrence,  as 
to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  explode  the  use  of  it 
About  the  same  time  sir  Walter  was  made  seneschal  of 
Cornwall  and  lord  warden  of  the  Stan^naries. 
'On  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  Munster,  when 
the  forfeited  lands  were  divided  in  signorics,  among  those 
who  bad  been  active  in  its  reduction,  be  obtained  a  grant 
of  12,000  acres  in  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Waterford ; 
#lMcb  he  planted  at  bis  own  erpence ;  and,  at  irbe  e\\d  of 
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^hU  f^iff^  soM  to  Rusbard  Bayle>  aAerwajrds  A^  great 
eofl  of  Cork)  who  owotd  tiM$  pufcbiMta  to  btfe  been  the 
fint  at^  to  hia  future  vwt  fartmie. 
.  Sir  WaJtor  xras  now  hecomo  such  a  faTonrite  with  ibe 
<{Uoeni  d«Kt  ttey  wrbo  bad  at  first  beeq  hi&  friends  at  eourt 
began  to  h6  aIariBed»  aed  to  intrigue  agaioal  bim^  partis 
oularly  tbe  earl  of  Leicetter,  bis  fonaer  patroiiy  wbo  is  said 
to  have  growo  jeaioiis  af  his  ioflueoce  with  her  migesty^  < 
adid  to  have  aat  tip,  to  oppositioti  to  fatm^  Robert  Demereoxy 
the  young  earl  of  Essex^  To  ibis  be  appeal^  to.i^ve  paid 
little  at^efHien^  but  constaatly  attended  bis  pubtic  cbav^ 
and  enployoients,  whether  in  town  ov  ooaatry»  as  occasioa 
requir^.  He  was,  in  1 58€,  a  menibei^  of  tbat  parUaaseiit 
which  decided  tbe  fate  of  Mary  quaen  of  Soots,  in  whidi 
he  pvohaUy  eQoe«rred* .  But  atill  speeidating  eo  the  ooa«< 
aequeiices  of  tbe  diseoirery  of  Virgieia,  be  seBt  three,  shipa 
upoa  a  fourth  ^voyage  thither^  in  iS^l.  In.  1^88.  he  sent 
another  fleet,  uqpoo  a  fifth  voyage,  to  Virginia ;  and  the 
mmM  year  took  a  biave  part  in  the  dettruetion  of  tbe  Spa^^ 
niih armada,  aeat  tD  invade  England.  About  this  tiinebe 
made  an  asaignment  to  divers  geotlemeoi  and  aierebants  of  , 
London,  of  all  bis  rights  in  tbe  colony  >of  Virginia*  This 
asatgnment  is  dated  March  7,  15M-ft. 

In  April  1589,  he  acdooipanied  do&  Antonio,  the  ex- 
pelled king  of  Portngal,  then  in  Loodoti,  to  his  dominions, 
when  an  arnsaoient  was  sent  to  resib^re  him;  and  for  his 
CQodatst  on  this  oocasioii,  waa  honoured  by  the  queen  with 
a  gold  chain.  Ob  his  return  to  Eaglaad,  the  same  year^  he 
aauched  upon  Ireland,  where  he  visited  Spenser  tbe  poet, 
whom  bebrought  to  Englaad;  iatrodueed  into  the  queen^s 
liavQur,  aod  encouraged  by  bis. own  patronage,  himself  being 
no  inconBidecmUie  poet.  Speilser  has  described  tbe  circuaEi-i 
sfauees  of  sir  Walter's  visit  to  him  in  a  pastoral,  which 
about  two  yeara  after  he  dedicated  to  him,  and  entitled  ^*Co« 
liB  Clout 'a  ccMie  home  again."  In  1592  he  was  appointed 
geeeral  of  an  exf^editioa  agaiost  the  Spaniards  at  Panama* 
8oen  a&er  this  we  ftod.  him  again  in  tbe  House  of  Commons, 
where  be  made  a  distinguished  figure,  as  appears  from 
aereral  of  bis  printed  spevebea.  In  tbe  mean  time,  he  was 
ao  great  favourile  with  the  people,  and  aemewbat  obnoxious 
to  tbe  eleogy,  not  only  on  account  of  his  principles,  which 
were  not  thongh^  very .  orthodex,  hut  because  be  p6s« 
aessed  some  lands  which  had  been  taken  from  tbe  church. 
Hia  eaeasiesy  knowing  this^Tenuured  to  attack  hioii  and^ 
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in  159$,  he  wu  aspersed  with  aiheism,  in  a  libel  agtinat-* 
several  ministers  of  state,  printed  at  Lyons  wttfa  this  title  : 
^*  Elizabeths^  Reginn  Angli»  Edictuoiy  promolgatain  Lon- 
dial,  Nov.  29,   1591;    et  Andr.  Pbilopatrts  ad  idem  re« 
•poQsia**     In  tbk&  piece  the  writer,  who  wiss  the  Jesuit 
Parsons,  inveighs  against  sir  Walter  Balegh^s  ^  School  of 
Atheism  ;*'  insinuating,  that  he  was  not  content  with  being 
a  disciple,  but  had  set  np   for  .a  doctor  in  his  fiacolty. 
Osborn  aecounts  for  this  aspersion  thus :  ^^  Ralegh,'^  sa^ 
lie,  ^*  was  the  first,  as  I  have  heard,  who  ventured  !to  tack 
about,  and  sail  aloof  from  the  beaten  track  of  the  schools ; 
and  who^  «upon  the  discovery  of  so  apparent  an  error  :as  a 
torrid  zone,  intended  to  proceed  in  an  inquisition  after 
more  solid  truths  y  till  the  mediation  of  some,  whose  live- 
lihood lay  in  hammering  shrines  for  this  superannuated 
study,  possessed  queen  Elizabeth,  that  such  a  doctrine  was 
against  God  no  less  .than  her  £sdier's  honour,  whose  Isithi 
if  iie  owned  any,  was  grounded  npdii  schooUdivinity.  Where- 
upon she  chid  him,  who  was,  by  bis  own  confesnoii,  ever 
after  branded  with  the  title  of  Atheist,  though  a  known 
asserter  of  God  and  providence.''    That  be  was  sack  an 
asserrer,  has  been  universally  allowed.;  yet  Wood  not  only 
adopts  the  unfavourable  opinion  of  bis  principles,  but  pre* 
tends  to  tell  us  from  whom  he  imbibed  them. 
.   About  tbe  same. time,  1593^  Ralegh  had  an  illicit  amour 
vrith  a  beautiful  young  kdy,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  -d^ 
Nicolas  Throgmorton,  an  able  statesman  and  ambassador; 
whiph  so  ofEended  the  queen,  that  they  were  both  confined 
for  several  months ;  and,  when  set  at  liberty,  forbidden  the 
court.     Sir  Walter  afterwards  made  the  most  honourable 
reparation  be  could,  by  marrying  the  object  of  his  a£Ree» 
tion^;  and  he  always  lived  with  her  in  the  strictest  conjngtA 
harmony.    The  next  year  he  was  so  entirely  restored  to  the 
queen's  favour,  that  be  obtained  a  grant  from  her  majesty 
of  thejnanor  of  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire,  which  had.  been 
alienated  from  tbe  see  of  Salisbury  by .  bishop  .Galdweil, 
and  was  doubtless  one  of  those  cburch-^laods^  for  accepun|; 
which  he  was  censured,  as  mentioned  above«    During  his 
disgrace  he  projected  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  the 
Iftrge,  rich,  and  beautiful  empire  of  Guiana,  .  in   South 
America ;  and,  sending  first  an  old  experienced  offioer  to 
collect  information  concerning  it,  he  went  thither  himself 
in  1595,  destroyed  the  city  of  San  Joseph,  and  took  the 
llpanifh  gownor.  ^ .  Upon  his  r^turn^  he  wrot^  a  diaooune 
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of  ]i»  discoveries  in  Guiana/'which  was  printed  in  1596, 
4ta.  and  afterwards  inserted  in  the  third  volume  of  Hak- 
ktyt*s  voyages,   in  Birch's  works  of  Ralegh,   and  iti  Mr. 
Cayley's  late  ^^^' Life  of  Ralegh."     His  second  attempt  on 
Guiana  was  conducted  by  Lawrence  Keyniis,  who  sailed  in 
Jan.  1596,  ;and  returned  in  June  following.  ^ An  account 
of  this  also  is  to  be  found  in  Hakluyt.     The  same  year, 
sir  Waiter  had  a  chief  command  in  the  Cadiz  action,  undet 
.^e  earl  of  Essex,  in  which  tie:  took  a  very,  able  and  gallant 
part     In  the-'^  Island  Voyage,"  in  1 597,  which  was  aimed 
principally  at  the  Spanish  piste-fleets,  Ralegb  was  one  of 
the  principal  leaders ;   and  would  have  been  comi[>letely 
successful,  bad  he  not  been  thwarted  by  the  jealousy  and 
pre&umption  of  Essex.     This  unhappy  nobleman's  misfor^ 
tunes  were  now  coming  on;  and  Raiegb,  who.  had  long 
been  at  variance  with  him,  contributed  to  hasten  his  fall, 
particularly  by  a  most   disgraceful  and  vindictive  letter 
which  he  ; wrote  to  sir  Robert  Cecil,  to  prevent  bis' showing 
any  lenity  to  Essex.     Sir  E.  Brydges,  who  has  lately  re« 
printed  this  letter,  in  his  elegant  memoir  of  sir  Walter 
Ralegh,  observes,    that  it  exhibits  an  awful  lesson ;   for 
^ Ralegh,  in  this  dreadfulJetter,  is  pressing  forward  for  a 
lival  that  snare  by  which  he  :  afterwards  perished  himself. 
He  urges^  Cecil.to  get  rid  of  Essex !     By  that  riddance  he 
bimself  became  no  longer  necessary  to  Cecil,  as  a  counter- 
poise,to  Essex's  power."    *'  Then,  I  have  no  doubt  it  was,'* 
adds  sir  Egerton,  ^^  that  Cecil,   become,  an  adept  in  the 
abominable  lesson  of  this  letter,  and  conscious  of  his  minor 
talents,  but  more  persevering. cunning,  resolved  to  disen* 
eumber  himself  of  the  ascendant  abilities,  zxiA  aspiring  and 
dangerous  ambitioa  of  Ralegh."     But  whatever  share  Ra^ 
legh  hasd  in  defeating  the  designs  of  Essex,  his  sun  set 
at  queen  .Elizabeth's  death,  wtuch  happened  March  24, 
1602-^3.  *     > 

Upon  the  accession  of  king  James,  he  lost  his  interest  at 
court;  was  stripped  of  his. preferments,  and  even  accused, 
tried^  and  .<M>ndemned  for  high  treason.  Various  causes  have 
keen  assigned  for  this  strange  reverse  of  fortune.  In  the 
first  plac^,  it  has  been  observed,  that  the- earl  of  Essex,  iu 
fais  life-time,  bad  prejudiced  king  James  against  him ;  and, 
after. the  earl's  death,  tbere  were  circumstances  implying, 
that  seonetary  Cecil  bad  likewise  been  his  secret  enemy/ 
For,  though  Ce<ul  and  Ralegh  joined  against  Esser,  yet, 
when  Jbe  was  overthrown^  they  divided  %  ^pd  when  king 
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Jfmw  OAQio  to  Eauland,  tir  Waller  preMntfid  to  bim  a 
jBBOiPorhJy  in  which  he' reflected  upon  Cecil  in  the  afiair  of 
Esaex ;  and,  yindicating  himself,  tbrevr  the  whole  bUmo 
upon  the  other*  He  farther  laid  open,  at  the  end  of  it, 
the  conduct  of  Cecil  concemiog  Mary  queen  of  Scota,  his 
JiMij«ity*0  mother ;  and  charged  the  death  of  that  unfortunate 
priueeaa  on  him ;  which,  however,  only  irritated  Cecil  the 
more  ikgaioatRalegh,  without  producing  any  effect  on  the  king. 
Bat,  what  aeema  alone  tufEoient  to  have  incensed  the  kiug 
«g«lMiat  Ralegh  was,  his  joining  with  that  party  of  Englirii** 
maiH  who,  jealous  of  the  concourse  of  Scotchmen  who  came 
to  eourt,  wished  to  restrict  his  majesty  in  the  employment 
of  these  his  countrymen.  We  are  told,  however,  that  the 
king  received  him  for  some  time  with  great  kindness ;  but 
Ibis  tiuM  must  hanre  been  short,  for  on  July  6,  16Q3,  be  was 
examined  before  the  kurda  of  the  council  at  Westminster, 
wmd  returned  thence  a  private  prbooer  to  bis  own  house. 
He  was  indicted  at  Staiiies,  September  81,  aod  not  long 
after,  ooosmitted  to  the  Tpwer  of  London ;  whence  he  was 
earried  to  Winchester,  tried  there  November  17,  and  con- 
demned to  die.  That  there  was  something  of  a  treasonable 
ooespirsiey,  called  *<  Ralegh*s  plot^**  against  the  king  was 
genmlly  believed ;  yet  it  never  was  proved  that  be  was 
engaged  in'  it :  and  perhaps  the  best  means  to  prove  his 
innocence  may  be  found  in  the  very  trial  upon  which  he 
^  was  oondemned ;  in  which  the  barbarous  partiality  and  foul 
^K^go  of  the  attorney-general  Coke  broke  out  so  glar* 
ingly,  that  he  was  exposed  for  it,  even  upon  the  public 
theatre.  After  this,  Ralegh  was  kept  near  a  month  at  Win<* 
ebester,  in  daily  expectation  of  death ;  and  that  he  ex« 
peoted  nothing  less,  is  plain  from  an  exorileot  letter  he 
wrote  to  his  wife,  which  is  printed  among  his  Works. 
, '  He  ;was  howevcfr  reprieved,  and  committed  prisoner  te 
the  Tower  of  London,  where  he  lay  many  .years,  hia  lady 
living  with  him,  and  bringing  him  a  second  aoo,  named 
-Carew,  within  the  yean  His  estate  was  at  first  restored  to 
him,  but  taken  again,  and  given  to  the  king's  miniou  Bo« 
hert  Carr,  afterwards  earl  of  Somerset  Sklegh  found  a 
great  friend  in  Henry,  the  king's  eldest  son,  who  laboured 
V>  procure  him  his  estate,  and  had  nearly  dfeded  it ;  but, 
t))at  hopeful  and  disceruing  prince  dying  in  1612,  all  his 
Tiews  were  at  an  end.  The  prince  is  reported  to  have  said, 
^at  *^  no  kiug  hm  bis  father  would  keep  such  a  bird  in  a 
«IC^>".    AmUf  iv»  confinement;,  be  devoted  the  greatest 


ptrt  of  bU  time  to  reading  and  wHtiogrs  ^nd  indtMUie  ^ro* 
dficUon^  of  bi^  pen  a^  fbis  tima  at^  m  in«u:iy9  H  if  original 
vriiing  and  coQipilation  had  t>een  the  M^boU  pnr9mt  of  hia 
lif(9.  Hi9  writings  have  i^en  dividad  intP  po^(ioal|  epiaia* 
kry,  militi^ry,  maritUnaU  g«f)graphi«al,  politicul,  pfcUoio^ 
phicaly  and  hislorical.  But,  bowev^  ^icofifUdfit  thteae  mii- 
cellnnie^  ar^  allpw^d  by  otb^ra  tp  be  writto^r  ba  ci^nsidorad 
tbem  as  trivial  amu^emauty  oompar^d  tp  bi9  grand  wark  ^^Tbo 
History  of  tbeWorld  j'*  the  6r#t  vplnn^a  pf  which  wr»  (Hib^ 
lisbed  in  16149  foUoi  and  aj^land^  to  the  and  of  tb^  MaM*^ 
donian  empire.  A^  to  a  raport  raapacting  iba  seco^  vq«« 
luoia  pf  this  bi$tory»  which,  it  is  »aid,  ha  bqrnad  baoaMM 
tfaa  Brst  had  sold  so  slowly  tb»t  it  bad  rainad  hia  baoksellar* 
it  is  scarcely  worth  notice ;  for  it  appears  that  ibare  W9»  4 
second  edition  of  it  printad  by  the  same  booksaUer,  wi^ia 
three  yaars  after  the  fir^t.  According  to  hia  awn  avidenoa* 
he  bad  certainly  planned  a  second  and  third  volume;  bat 
was  paraaad^d  to  lay  tham  aside  by  the  death-  of  priaao 
Henry>  to  whose  use  tbey  wera  dedicated)  s^ad  the  Coiiri« 
of,  his  life  afterwards  left  np  room  for  a  labour  of  this  mag* 
nitnde.  Of  the  ^'  History^*  it  has  baeii  said»  that  the  da« 
aign  was  equal  to  the  greatn^s  of  his  mindi  and  tba  a^aav^ 
Uon  to  the  strength  of  hia  parts,  and  tba  variaty  at  bit 
learning.  His  style  is  pnre,  narvons  and  majastiai  ainl 
much  better  suited  to  the  dignity  of  history,  than  that  of 
lord  Bacen.  Balagb  seams  ta  have  written  for  poslafi^. 
Bacon  for  the  reign  of  Jamas  I.  This  adooirabie  work  w 
Ilalegh  has  been  thought  a  jusi  model  for  the  reforinatictt 
af  onr  langnage,  yet  is  now  little  read  or  conauhad^ 

Sooie  have  fancied,  that  the  marit  of  tbis  wojrk  proaurad 
his  releasement  from  the  Tower ;  but  tbara  seams  Itltla 
foundation  for  that  opinion,  since  king  James  is  known  to 
have  expressed  some  dislike  to  it  It  i$  mora  likaiy  Ibaa 
the  king's  hopes  from  the  minetadvanture  to  Guiana  pfQ«> 
ducad  this  effect ;  and  accordingly  we  find  sir  Waltar  $k 
large,  after  twelve  years  confinement,  in  March  16i,$.  la 
August  be  received  a  commission  from  the  king  to  go  and 
explore  the  golden  mines  at  Guiana.  It  is  said  that  be 
was  offered  a  formal  pardon  for  700/.  but  this  he  daalinadf . 
by  the  advioe  of  sir  Francis  B^con,  who  said,  ^^  l^ir,  lb* 
knee- timber  of  your  voyage  is  money.  Spare  your 
purse  in  tbis  particular;  fqr  upon  my  Ufa  you  bava  ^ 
sufficient  pardon  for  all  that  is  past  abready  2  tba  king 
^ting»  undar  bia  broad  seal,  made  yam  aMbwl  of  yaay 
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flee^  and  giren  you  power  of  martial  law  over  your  officen 
and  soldiers.'*  Sir  Walter  set  off  from  Plymouth  July 
1617 ;  but  his  design,  being  by  some  secret  means  betrayed 
to  the  Spaniards,  was  defeated  :  and,  his  eldest  son  Walter 
being  killed  by  the  Spaniards  at  St. /Thome,  the  town  was 
burnt  by  captain  Keymis,  who,  being  reproached  by  Sir 
Walter  for  bis  ill  conduct  in  this  afiair,  committed  suicide. 
On  this,  the  Spanish  ambassador  Gundomar  making  heavy 
complaints  to  the  king,  as  if  the  peace  bad  been  broken  be- 
tween Britain  and  Spain,  a  proclamation  was  published  im- 
mediately against  Ralegh  and  his  proceedings,  threatening 
punishment  in  afa  .exemplary  manner.  Notwithstanding 
this,  Ralegh,  who  landed  at  Plymouth  in  July  1618,  and 
beard  that  the  court  was  exasperated  by  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador, firmly  reserved  to  go  to  London.  In  this,  bow- 
ever,  he  was  anticipated  by  being  arrested  on  bis  journey 
thither;  and  finding,  as  he  approached,  that  no  apology 
could  save  him,  repented  of  not  having  made  his  escape 
while  be  had  it  in  his  power.  He  attempted  it  indeed  after 
be  was  confined  in  the  Tower,  but  was  seized  in  a  boat 
vpon  the  Thames.  I^  was  found,  however,  that  bis  life 
could  not  be  touched  for  any  thing  which  bad  been  done  at 
Guiana :  therefore  a  privy  seal  was  sent  to  the  judges, 
forthwith  to  order  execution,  in  consequence  of  his  former 
attainder. 

.  This  manner  of  proceeding  was  thought  extrajudicial 
at  first ;  but  at  length  he  was  brought,  October  28,  to 
the  king's  bench  bar  at  Westminster,  and  there  asked^ 
if  he  could  say  any  thing  why  execution  should  not  be 
awarded  ?  To  this  he  said,  that  '^  be  hoped  the  judgment 
be  received  to  die  so  long  since  could  not  now  be  strained 
to  take  away  his  life ;  since,  by  bis  majesty^s  commission 
for  his  late  voyage,  it  was  implied  to  be  restored,  in  giving 
bim  power  as  marshal  upon  the  life  and  death  of  others  :^ 
repeating  the  words  of  sir  Francis  Bacon.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  sentence  of  d^th  was  passed  upon  him  ;  and  be 
was  beheaded  the  next  day,  Thursday  Oct  29,  1618,  in 
Old  Palace-yard,  when  he  suffered  with  great  magnanimity. 
To  some  who  deplored  his  misfortunes,  be  observed,  that 
^  the  world  itself  is  but  a  larger  prison,  out  of  which  some 
are  daily  selected  for  execution.''  When  brought  up  for 
sentence,  he  had  an  ague  fit,  to  which  he  now  alluded, 
when  on  the  scaffold,  informing  the  spectators,  that  as  he 
was  the  day  befiirai  taken  out  of  his  bed  in  a  strong  Qt  of  a 
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fever^  which  much  weakened  him,  if  any  disability  of  iroic9 
or  dejection  of  countenance  should  appear  in  him,  they 
would  impute  it  rather  to  the  disorder  of  his  body  than  any 
dismayedness  of  mind.  He  concludes  his  speech  with 
these  words:  ^^  And  now  I  intreat,  that  you  will  all  join 
with  me  in  prayer  to  the  great  God  of  Heaven^  whom 
I  have  grievously  offended,  being  a  man  full  of  all  vanity, 
who  has  lived  a  sinful  life  in  such  callings  as  have  been 
most  inducing  to  it ;  for  I  have  been  a  soldier,  a  sailor,  and 
a  courtier,  which  are  courses  of  wickedness  and  vice :  that 
bis  Almighty  Goodness  will  forgive  me;  that  he  will. cast 
away  my  sins  from  me,  and  that  he  will  receive  me  into 
everlasting  life.  So  I  take  my  leave  of  you  all,  making  m j 
peace  with  God.'* 

The  mode  of  his  execution  is  thus  related  :  *^  Proclama* 
tion  being  made,  that  all  men  should  depart  the  scaffold, 
be  prepared  himself  for  death,  giving  away  his  hat  and  cap 
and  money  to  some  attendants,  who  stood  near  him.  When 
he  took  leave  of  the  lords  and  other  gentlemen,  he  intreated 
the  lord  Arundel  to  desire  the  king,  that  no  scandalous 
writings  to  defame  him  might  be  published  after  his  death ; 
concluding,  <  I  have  a  long  journey  to  go ;  therefore  muse 
take  leave.*  Then  having  put  off  his  gown  and  doublet,  he 
called  to  the  headsman  to  shew  him  the  axe ;  which  hot 
$eiug  suddenly  done,  he  said,  ^I  pr'ythee  let  me  see  it  ^ 
dost  thou  think  that  I  am  afraid  of  it  ?'  Having  fingered 
the  edge  of  it  a  little,  he  returned  it,  and  said  smiling  to 
the  sheriff,  *  This  is  a  sharp  medicine,  but  it  is  a  sound  cure 
for  all  diseases ;'  and  having  intreated  the  company  to  praj 
to  God  to  assist  him  and  strengthen  him,  the  executioner 
kneeled  down  and  asked  him  forgiveness,  which  Ralegh, 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  granted.  Then  being 
askedj;  which  way  be  would  lay  himself  on  the  blocks  he 
answered,  <  So  the  heart  be  right,  it  is  no  matter  which  way 
the  bead  lies.*  As  he  stooped  to  lay  himself  along,  and 
reclined  his  head,  his  face  being  towards  the  east,  the  ex- 
ecutioner spread  his  own  cloak  under  him.  After  a  little 
pause,  he  gave  the  sign,  that  he  was  ready  for  the  stroke, 
by  lifting  up  his  h9.nd,  and  his  head  was  struck  off  at  two 
blows,  bis  body  never  shrinking  nor  moving.  His  head  was 
shewed  on  each  side  of  the  scaffold,  and  then  being  put 
into  a  red  leather  bag,  with  his  velvet  night-gown  thrown 
over  it,  was  afterwards  conveyed  away  in  a  mourning  coach 
of  his  lady's. 
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His  bddj  wfi»  idtenisd  In  St  Margatet^ft  Wesftttin^t^f ; 
but  hit  head'  wiks  pfeserted  by  bis  faoiily  many  yeiirs.  The 
itterificing  sut^h  a  mati  t6  the  mil  of  the  court  of  S|Tain,  a 
powet  detestable  for  the  attempt  of  the  armada,  and  con- 
temptible by  its  defeat^  has  eVist  siftee  been  mentioned  with 
general  indignation.  Burnet,  speaking  of  certain  error* 
in  James  I/s  reign,  proceeds  thus :  <<  Besides  these  publie 
iietfttgs,  kiiTg  James  suffered  much  in  the  opinion  of  all 
people,  by  bis  strange  ws:y  of  using  one  of  the  greatest 
iiien  of  that  age,  sir  Walter  Ralegh ;  against  whom  the 
proceedings  at  first  were  censured,  but  the  last  pare  of  them 
\ii^as  thought  both  barbarous  and  inegal/*  And  a  little  fiar-^ 
ther :  <'  the  first  condemnation  of  him  was  very  black ;  but 
the  executing  htm  after  so  many  years,  and  after  an  em« 
ployment  that  had  been  given  him,  was  counted  a  barbarous 
saerificing  him  to  the  Spaniards.'* 

Shr  Walter^s  death  gave  such  disgust  to  the  people,  that 
the  king  published  a  declaration,  in  justification  of  the 
measure,  which  only  increased  the  odium  naturally  gene- 
rated by  such  highly  disgraceful  acts.  But  that  the  plea- 
sure of  Spain,  and  that  diily,  was  the  canse,  was  confessed 
by  one  of  the  ministers,  who  wrote  to  Cdttingfaam,  oof 
Hgent  then  in  Spain,  desiring  him  to  represent  to  that 
court,  <<  in  bow  many  actions  of  liite,  his  majesty  had 
•trained  upon  the  affleotions  of  his  people,  and  espeeialty 
In  this  last  concerning  sir  Walter  Ralegh,*'  whose  character 
Cottingham  was  likewise  desired  to  magnify,  that  Spain 
inight  see  at  what  price  James  was  willing  to  purchase  hef 
£ivour. 

Sir  Walter  was  tall,  to  the  height  of  six.  feet^  well 
shaped,  and  not  too  slender ;  bis  hair  of  a  dark  colour,  and 
full ;  and  the  features  and  form  of  his  face  such  as  thef 
appear  before  the  last  edition  of  fats  History  in  1736}  His 
taste  in  dress,  both  civil  aff)d  military,  was  magnifvcent  Of 
the  latter  sort,  his  armour  was  so  rare,  thart  we  are  told 
part  of  it  was  for  its  curiosity  preserved  in  the  Tower  j  and 
his  civil  wardrobe  was  richer,  his  clothes  being  adorned 
with  jewels  of  great  value.  The  troth  is,  the  richness  of 
his  apparel  was  made  matter  of  i^eproach  to  him ;  but, 
though  he  was  undoubtedly  pleased  with  the  distinction, 
he  was  far  from  making  it  the  end  of  his  ambition  r  for, 
how  mtrch  he  excelled  in  arms  abroad,  counsel  at  home, 
und  letter^  in  general,  history  and  his  own  Writings  havift 
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mhde  sufficiently  notoriotts.  One  greait  blot  on  hh  cb&nic- 
ter  we  have  already  noticed.  He  was  naturally  ambitious, 
and.  he  ,was  bred  in  a  school  where  scruples  as  to  the  means 
of  gratification  were  not  yet  taught. 

His  works  may  be  divided  into  classes,  according  to 
Oldys^s  arrangement,  1.  ^*  Poetical :  including  bia  poemt 
on  Gascoigne's  SteeUGIass ;  The  Excuse ;  The  silent  Lo« 
ver ;  the  Answer  to  Marloe's  Pastoral ;  with  his  poems  of 
Cynthia,  and  two  more  on  Spenser's  Fairy-Queen ;  Tbd 
Lover's  Maze  ;  a  Farewel  to  Court ;  The  Advice ;  which 
last  three  are  printed  in  an  old  ^^  Collection  of  several  in^* 
genious  Poems  and  Songs  by  the  wits  of  the  age,''  16^0, 
in  8vo;  another  little  poem,  printed  in  the  London  Maga** 
sine  for  August  1734 ;  several  in  the  Ashmolean  library  at 
Oxford,  namely,  *^  Erroris  Responsio/'  and  his  '^  Answet 
to  the  Lie,"  &c. ;  three  pieces  written  just  before  his  deaths 
viz.  his  Pilgrim;  his  *^  Epigram  in  allusion  to  the  Snuff  of 
a  Candle,"  and  his  Epitaph,  printed  in  his  <'  Remains.** 
There  is  likewise  ascribed  to  him  a  satirical  Elegy  upon 
th»  death  of  the  lord  treasurer  Cepil,  earl  of  Salisbury^ 
printed  by  Osborne  in  his  Memoirs  of  king  James,  and  . 
laid  to  be  our  author's  by  Shirley  in  his  Life  of  Ralegh, 
p.  179.  Of  his  poems,  a  beautiful  and  cocrect,  but  limited 
edition,  has  lately  been  published  by  sir  £.  Brydges,  with 
a  memoir  of  his  life,  written  with  the  taste  and  feelings, 
which  distinguish  all  the  productions  of  that  gentleman's 
pen.  2.  Epistolary :  viz.  Letters,  eight- and-twenty  of  which 
Mr.  Oldys  tells  us  be  has  seen  in  print  and  manuscript. 
9.  Military :  these  discourses  relate  either  to  the  defence 
of  England  in  particular,  or  contain  general  arguments 
and  examples  of  the  causes  of  war  among  mankind.  On 
the  former  subject  he  seems  to  have  drawn  up  several  re- 
mo^trances,  which  have  but  sparingly  and  slowly  come 
to  light*  However,  as  he  had  a  priticipal  band  m  the  de- 
terminations of  the  council  of  war  for  arming  the  nation 
when  it  was  under  immediate  apprehensions  of  the  Spanish 
invasioB,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  the  author 
of  a  treatise  concerning  *'  Notes  of  Direction"  for  such 
^*  Defence  of  the  Kingdom,"  written  three  years  before 
that  invasion.  To  this  treatise  was  also  joined  a  *^  Direc- 
tion for  the  best  and  most  orderly  retreat  of  an  army, 
whether  in  campaign  or  straits."  And  these  were  then 
presented  in  manuscript  to  the  privy-council.  One  advice 
Uj  that  aince  frontier  forces  are  unlikely  to  prevent  an 
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enemy  from  landing,  if  tbey  should  land  through  the  da* 
ficiency  or  absence  of  our  shipping  (for  this  is  the  force 
which  Ralegh  was  ever  for  having  first  used  against  such 
foreign  invasions)  it  were  better  by  driving  or  clearing  the 
country  of  pruvisions,  and  temporizing,  to  endeavour  at 
growing  stronger,  and  rendering  the  enemy  weaker,  than 
to  hazard  all  by  a  confused  and  disorderly  descent  of  the 
populace  to  oppose  the  first  landing,  as  their  custom  was 
formerly.  But  this  was  one  of  the  chief  points,  which  a 
little  before  the  approach  of  the  Spanish  armada  was  op- 
posed by  Thomas  Digges,  esq.  muster-master-general  of 
the  qoeen^s  forces. in  the  Low  Countries,  in  a  *^  Discourse 
of  the  best  order  for  repulsing  a  foreign  Force,''  &c.  which 
be  then  published.  This  occasioned  an  Answer,  which 
having  been  found  in  an  old  manuscript  copy  among  others 
of  sir  Walter  Ralegh's  discourses,  and  several  circum- 
stances agreeing  with  the  orders  in  the  council  of  war,  as 
well  as  some  passages  in  his  *^  History  of  the  World,"  and 
bis  other  writings,  it  was  publislied  by  Nathaniel  Booth,  of 
Gray's  Inn,  esq.  at  London,  1734,  in  8vo,  under  this  ti^le: 
*^  A  Military  Discourse,  whether  it  be  better  for  England 
to  give  an  invader  present  battle,  or  to  temporize  and 
defer  the  same,"  &c.  But  Ralegh's  opinion  upon  this 
subject  is  more  fully  given  in  his  Discourses  of  the  original 
and  fundamental  cause  of  natural  and  necessary,  arbitrary 
and  customary,  holy  and  civil  wars ;  which,  though  pub- 
lished several  years  after  his  death,  have  sufficient  marks 
of  authenticity.  4.Maritimal:  viz.  his  ^'Discourse  of  the 
invention  of  shipping,"  &c.  printed  among  his  essays  in 
1650,  in  8vo;  his  *^  Observations  and  Notes  concerning 
the  Royal  Navy  and  Sea-service,"  dedicated!  to  prince 
Henry,  printed  likewise  among  his  essays ;  his  Letter  to 
that  prince  concerning  the  model  of  a  ship,  printed  among 
bis  Remains;  his  ^^  Report  of  the  truth  of  the  Fight  about 
the  isles  of  Azores,"  printed  in  1591,  in  4to,  and  reprinted 
by  Hakluyt,  vol.  IL  ;  his  Relation  of  the  Action  at  Cadiz, 
already  mentioned ;  and  his  *^  Memorial  touching  Dover 
Port,"  printed  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  ^^  An  Essay  on 
ways  and  means  to  maintain  the  Honour  and  Safety  of 
England,"  published  by  sir  Henry  Sheers  in  1701,  in  4ta 
Sir  Walter,  in  the  introduction  to  bis  '^  Observations  and 
Notes  concerning  the  Royal  Navy  and  Sea-service,"  mea- 
tions  a  *^  Discourse  of  a  tnaritiroal  voyage,  with  the  pas- 
sages and  incidents  therein^"  which  he  had  foxjnerly  writ* 
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^ea  to  prince  Henry ;  and  in  his  ^  History  of  the  World** 
Jie  takes  notice  of.  another  treatise,  written  to  the  same 
prince,  **  Of .  the  art  of  War  by  •  Sea  ;**  •*  a  subject  to  my 
knowledge^'Vsays  be,  ^^  nerer  bandied  by  any  man,  ancient 
or  modern ;  but  Gpd  has  spared  me  tbe  labour  of  fini9bing 
Hf  by  tbe  loss  of  tbat  brave  prince;  of  which,  like  an 
eclipse. of  tbe  snn^  we  shall  find  tbe -effects  hereafter."  5. 
Geographical;  viz.  several  discourses  and  papers  of  bis 
concerning  the  discovery,  planting,  and  settlement  of  Vir-* 
f^inia,  which  were  formerly  in  the  bands  of  sir  Francis  Wal* 
singham  ;  ^^,  A  treatise  of  the  West  Indies  ;^*  ^'  Considera* 
tions  on  the  Voyage  for  Guiana,''  a  manuscript  containing 
• . .  leaves  in  4to,  in  the  library  of  sir  Hans  Sloane,  hart,  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum  ;  '^  Discovery  of  the  large,  ricb^ 
and  beautiful  empire  of  Guiana,*'  published  by  himself^ 
and  mentioned  above.  «His  **  Journal  of  his  second  Voy<* 
age  to  Guiana,!'  which  remains  still  in  manuscript;  and  bift 
".  Apology"  for  the  said  voyage.  6.  Political :  viz.  "  The 
Seat  of  Government,"  shewing  it  to  be  upheld  by  the  two 
great  pillars  of  civil  justice  and  martial  policy ;  '^  Obser- 
vations concerning  the  causes  of  the  magnificency  and 
OpuLency ;"  "  The. Prince;  or  Maxims  of  State,"  printed  at 
London,  1 642,  in  4to.  Wood  says  that  it  is  the  same  with 
f*  Aphorisms  of  State,"  published  by  John  Milton  at  Lon« 
don,  in  1661,  in  8vo.  '^The  Cabinet-Council,  contain- 
ing tbe  chief  arts  of  Empire,  and  mysteries  of  State  dis- 
cabioeted,"  &c.  published  by  John  Milton,  esq.  London,. 
i658,  8vo.  In. the  second  editign  at  London,  1692,  8vo,  it  is 
entitled  -^^  The  Arts  of  £mpire  and  mysteries  of  State  dis* 
cabineted,''  &c.  .  <^  The  Spaniard's  Cruelties  to  the  Eng« 
Ush-  in  Havanna;".  his  ^*  Consultation  about  the  Peace  with 
Spain  ;"  and  our  protecting  the  Netherlands,  in  ipanuscript. 
^^  The  present  state  of  Spain,  with  a  most  accurate  account 
of  his  catholic  majesty's  power  and  righjts ;  also  tbe  names 
and  wojrtb  of  the  most  considerable  persons  in  that  king- 
dom," in  manuscript;  which  seems  to  be  a  different  piece 
from  *'  The  present  state  of  Things,  as  they  now  stand 
befcwteothe  three  kingdoms,  France,  England,  and  Spain^" 
also  in  manuscript;  '' A  Discourse,  on  the  Match  pro« 
.pounded  by  the  Savoyan  between  th^  lady  Eliauibeth  and 
tbe  prince  of  Piedmont,"  and  another  on  that  ^*  between 
prince  Henry  of  England  and  a  daughter  of  Savoy,"  both 
in  manuscript ;  ^^  A  Dialogue  between  a  Jesuit  and  a  Ke- 
jpjuaant;  shewing  how  dangerous  their  principles  are  to 
Vol.  XXV.  L  l 
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CbrUtian  PiiiicM»*'  puUiabdd  by  Philip  Ralegfa^  eiq.  sxtoog 
4Hir  ^ulbor't  genuiDe  Remains,  at  the  end  of  an  Abndgtient 
pf.  bi9  HittOrjr  of  the  World,  London,  1700|  in  8vq;  *<  4 
X)iillogu9  betireeo  a  counsellor  of  state  and  »  justice  of 
peHcet"  better  kno%vn  in  the  printed  copies  by  the  title  of 
ihe  ^'  Prefogalive  of  Parliaments/'  dedicated  to  king  James, 
and  printed  at  Midelburge,  1628,  m4to,  and  reprinted  in 
1648  in  4to ;  A  ^'  Discourse  of  the  words  Law  and  Righty** 
ie  inanuscript  in  the  Ashmoleaa  library ;  '^  Observations 
tdUchiog  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the  Hollander  and  other 
Qeti6bs,  as  it  was  presented  to  king  James;  wlierein  is 
proved,  thai' our  sea  and  land  commodities  serve  to  enrich 
tod  strengthen  other  countries  against  our  own  i**  printed  in 
)64f3,  in  i2mo.     But  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  tract  was 
written  by  our  author.     7.  Philosophical :  viz.  <^  A  treatise 
of  the  Soul  ;*'  in  manuscript  in  the  Ashmolean  library* 
His  '^  Sceptic,^'  or  Speculations ;  printed  among  his  Re-^ 
mains.'  ^  Instructions  to  his  Son  and  Posterity,*'  1632,  iii 
t^mo^and  to  this  is  sobgoined  ^'The  dutiful  Advice  of  a 
loviolg'Son  to  his  aged  Father  :*'  a  treatise  of  ^^  Mines,  and 
the  trial  of  Minerals  ;*'  and  a  '^  Collection  of  chymical  and 
asediciosl  Receipts  ;**  both  which  are  in  manuscript.     8. 
Hisitorical :  viz.  his^  ^*  History  of  the  World,"  the  best  edi* 
ti»a  of  which  is  that.by  Oldys,  1736;  fol.  with  a  life.     Dr. 
Birch  published  a  collection  of  his  *^  Miscellaneous  Works,*^ 
including'  most  of  the  above,  1748,  in  2  vols.  8vo.     Mr. 
Cayley  has  lately  published  a  very  elaborate  life  of  sir 
Walter,  which  includes  every  information  as  yet  procurable, 
respecting  this  very  extraordinary  and  unfortunate  man. 
.  His  aon,  Cabew,  incidentally  noticed  above,  was  born 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  in  1 604,  and   was  educated  at 
Wadbam  college,  Oxford.    After  spending  five  years  in 
the  university  he  went  to  court ;  but  meeting  with  no  en- 
couragement there,  his  friend,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  ad-* 
vised  him  to  travel,  as  he  did  till  the  death  of  James,  which 
happened  about  a  year  after.     On  his  return  he  petitioned  • 
Parliament  to  restore  him  in  blood ;  but,  while  this  was 
irpder  consideration,  the  king  sent  for  him,  and  told  him 
that  he- bad  promised  to  secure  the  manor  of  Sberborn  to 
the  lord  Digby,  it  having  been  given  by  king  James  to 
that  nobleman  on  the  disgrace  of  Carr  earl  of  Som^rset^ 
'  Itf  r.  R^egli,  therefore,  was  uiider  the  neceiisity  of  comply-^ 
ing  with  die  royal  pleasure,  and  to  give  up  bis  inheritance^ 
On  this  submission  an  act  was  passed  for  his  restoratioo/ 
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«'{ieftAon  of  400/.  a  year  was  grabtefl  td  Um  after  itie 
4leath  of  hift  mother,  who  had  tbat  sum  paid  during  life  in 
•lien  of  her  jointure.  Aboot  a  year  after  this  he  married 
(he  widow  of  sir  Anthony  Ashley,  by. whom  he  had  t#o 
sons  and  three  daughters,  andsoon  after  he  was  made  one 
of  the  igentlenaen  of  the  king's  pri^  ohamber.  In  164>5 
he  w^te  a  vindication  of  bis  father  against  some  mispepre* 
mentations  which  Mr.  James  Howel  had  made  relative^ik) 
this  mine-affair  of  Guiana.  After  the  death  of  the  king  he 
^gain  applied  to  Parliament  for  a  restoration  of  his'estate; 
4iut  was  nojt  successful)  although  he  published,  in  order  lo 
enforce  the  necessity  of  his  claim,  ^*  A  brief  relation  0f 
sir  Walter  Ralegh's  Troubles."  In  iaS6  he  printed  his 
^'  Observations  on  Sanderson's  History  of  king  James/* 
ivhich  were  replied  to  by  that  historian  with  ^considet^bfe 
asperity.  In  1659,  by  the  favour  of  General  Monky  f/tt. 
(Ralegh  was  appointed  governor  of  Jersey.  •  King  cWl^ 
IL  would  have  conferred  some  mark  of  ferour.upOn  hiik^ 
but  he  declined  it.  His  son  Walter,  however,  receited  this 
honour  of  knighthood  from  that  nson'ardh.  Mr.  Rategfa 
died  in  1666,  and  was  bufied  in  his  fatber^s  grave  at  St, 
iMargaret's,  Westminster.  Anthony  Wodd  says  that  he  haft 
6een  some  sonnets  of  his  composition,  and  certain  inge^- 
nious  discourses  in  MS.  *  ',    '' 

RALEGH  (Walter),  an  eminent  English  divine  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  sec^ond  son  of  sir  Carew  Ralegh 
(elder  brother  of  the  celebrated  sir  Walter  Ralegh.)  ■  His. 
mother  was  relict  of  sir  John  Thynue,  of  Longleate,  lA 
Wiltshire,  and  daughter  of  sir  William  Wroughton,  vied- 
admiral  under  sir  John  Dudley  (afterwards  duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland) in  the  expedition  against  the  Scotain  1544^. 
He  was  born  at  Downton,  in  Wiltshire,  in  I5S6,  and  edu- 
cated in  Winchester-school,  whence  he  was  sent  to  Mag^ 
dalen  college,  Oxford,  of  which  h^  became  a  commoner  in 
Michaelmas  term,  1602*  In  June  1605,  he  took  the  d^-^ 
gree  of  B.  A.  and  in  June  1608,- that  ofjmvter;  and  beindr 
a  noted  disputant,  was  made  junier  of  the  public  act  tfa^ 
same  year,  in  which  be  distinguished  himself  to  great  ad- 
vantage. About  that  time  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  ^nd 
became  chaplain  to  William  earl  of  Pembroke,  in  whose 
family  he  spent  about  two  years,  when  be  was  collated  bV 
his  lordship  to  the  rectory  of  Ch^zoy,  nefar  BridgewateH 
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in  Somertetibirey  in  the  latter  end  of  1620.    Beingsettlod 
here,  he  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  sir  Richard  Gibbf , 
and  iiiter  of  Dr.  Charles  Gibbs,  prebendary  of  Westmin- 
tter.    He  was  afterwards  collated  to  a  minor  prebend  in  the 
church  of  Wells,  and  to  the  rectory  of  Streat,  with  the 
chapel  of  Walton  in  Wiltshire.     About  the  time  of  the 
death  of  his  patron,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  which  happened 
in  H30|  he  became  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  king  Charles  L 
and  by  that  title  was  created  D.  D.  in  1636.     January  the 
.ISth,  1641,  fie  was  admitted  dean  of  Wells  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  George,  Warburton.     During  the  rebellion  he  was  se« 
questered  on  account  of  his  loyalty,  and  afterwards  treated 
with  the  utmost  barbarity.     It  being  his  month  to  wait  on 
the  king  as  his  chaplain,  the  committee  of  Somersetshire 
raised  the  rabble,  an^  commusioned  the  soldiers  to  plun- 
der his  parsonage-house  at  Chedzoy ;  and  in  his  absence 
.they  seized  upon  all  his  estate   spiritual  and  temporal, 
drove  away  his  cattle  and  horses,  which  they  found  upon 
his  ground,  and  turned  his  family  out  of  doors.     His  lady 
was  forced  to  lie  two  nights  in  the  corn*fields,  it  being  a 
capital  crime  for  any  of  the  parishioners  to  afford  them 
lodging.     After  this  she  went  to  Downton,  in  Wiltshire, 
the  seat  of  sir  Carew  .Ralegh,  \ii^bere  her  husband  met  her. 
The  king's  party  having  bad  some  success  in  the  West,  Dr. 
Ralegh  had  ah  opportunity  to  return  to  his  family,,  and  re- 
settle at  Chedzoy ;  but  the  parliament  party  soon  gained 
the  ascendant  by  the  defeat  of  the  lord  Goring,  and  be  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Bridgewater,  then  garrisoned  by 
the  king.     Here  he  continued  till  that  town  was  surren- 
dered to  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  when  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner, and  after  much  severe  usage  set  upon  a  poor  horse, 
with  his  legs  tied  under  the  belly  of  it,  and  so  carried  to 
his  bouse  at  Chedzoy,  which  was  then  the  head -quarters  of 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell ;  and  being  extremely  sick  through 
his  former  ill  treatment,  obtained  the  favour  of  continuing 
prisoner  in  his  own  house.     But  as  soon  as  the  generals 
marched,  Henry  Jeanes,  who  was  solicitous  for  his  rectory 
of  Chedzoy,  and  afterwards  succeeded  him  in  it,  entered 
violently  into  the  house,  took  the  doctor  out  of  his  bed, 
and  carried  him  away  prisoner^ with  all  his  goods.     His 
wife  and  children  were  exposed  to  such  necessities,  that 
diey  must  have  perished  if  colonel  Ash  had  not  procured 
them  the  income  of  some  small  tenements,  which  the  doc- 
^r  bad  purchased  at  Chfdzoy.    After  this  Dr.  RaJegh  was 
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sent  prboner  to  Ilchester,  die  county-gaol;  thence  to 
Ban welU bouse,  and  thence  to  the  bouse  belonging  to  the 
deanery  in  Wells,  which  was  turned  into  a  gaol ;  and  here» ' 
while  endeavouring  to  secrete  a  letter  which  he  had  written^ 
to  his  wife,  from  impertinent  curiosity,  he  was  stabbed  by 
David  Barrett,  a  shoe-maker  of  that  city^  who  was  his 
keeper,  and  died  of  the  wound  October  10,  1646,  and  was' 
interred  on  the  iSth  of  the  same  month  before  the  dean's 
stall,  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Wells.  His  papers, 
after  his  death,  such  as  could  be  preserved,  continued  fot 
above  thirty  years  in  obscurity,  till  at  last  coming  into  the 
hands,  of  Dr.  Simon  Patrick  (afterwards  bishop  of  Ely)  he 
published  them  at  London,  1679,  in  4to,'  under  this  title: 
'^  Reliquice  Ualeghanse,  being  Discourses  and  Sermons  oa 
several  subjects,  by  the  reverend  Dr.  Walter  Ralegh,  dean 
of  Wells,  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  late  majesty  king 
Charles  the  First/'  This  editor  tells  us,  that  *^  besides  the 
quickness  of  his  wit  and  ready  elocution,  he  was  master  of 
a  very  strong  reason ;  which  won  him  the  familiarity  and 
friendship  of  those  great  men  who  were  the  envy  of  the 
last  age,  and  th'e  wbnder  of  this,  the  lord  Falkland,  Dr. 
Hammond,  and  Mr.  Cbillingworth ;  the  last  of  which  was 
wont  to  say  (and  no  man  was  a  better  judge  of  it  than  him« 
self)  that  Dr.  Ralegh  was  the  best  disputant  that' ever  he 
met  withal:  and  indeed  there  is  a  ve/y  great  acuteness 
easily  to  be  observed  in  his  writings,  which  would  have  ap- 
peared more  if  he  had  not  been  led,  by  the  common  vice  of 
those  times,  to  imitate  too  far  a  very  eminent  man  (mean- 
ing, perhaps,  bishop  Andrews)  rather  than  follow  his  own 
excellent  genius.''  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  believer  in 
the  millenium,  or  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  for  a  thousand 
years,  and  to  have  written  a  book  on  that  subject,  which  is 
lost.  In  1719  the  rev.  Lawrence  Howell  published  at  Lond. 
8vo,  **  Certain  Queries  proposed  by  Roman  catholics,  and 
ahswered  by  Dr.  Walter  Ralegh,"  &g.  which  appears  to 
he  authentic.  ^ 

RALPH  (Jambs),  a  political  and  poetical  writer  of  con- 
siderable note,  is  said  to  .have  been  descended  of  mean 
parentage,  and  was  born  probably  in  America.  There  at 
least,  from  the  Memoirs  of  Benjamin  Franklin  we  learn 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  that  eminent  man,  who 

lAtK  Ox.  Tol.  n.— Dr.  Patrick's  "  Brief  Account*'  prefixed  to  the  ••Reli- 
^ili9.>'..Wftlkcr'B  Sufferiiif 9  of  tbc  Ckrf  y. 
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^ves  a  favourable  account  of  bioiy  as  being  '^  iogenui»«»« 
and  sbrewdi  genteel  in  bit  address,  and  extremely  eb* 
quent"     Franklin  appears  to  ba?e  cooaidered  UiiDy  bow- 
ever,  as  a  ipnan  who  might  be  imposed  oOi  and  ackndw-- 
ledges  <<  that  be  bad  a  band  in  unsf  tiling  bis  principles.'^ 
Tbe  first  effect  of  this  was  Ralpb*&  leaving  a  wife  and. 
cbildren  in  America,  in  1725,  and  regardless  of  what  be- 
came of  them,  forming  another  female  connexion,  by  mar« 
riage,  as  it  would  appear,  soon  after  be  arrived  with  f  rank-> 
lin  in  England.    He  is  also  said  to  have  assumed  Franklin's 
name  for  some  time^  until  a  quarrel  dissolved  their  friend- 
ship, such  as  it  w4s«    In  1728  be  published  bis  **  Night^'^ 
and  in  1739,  "  ^euoisy  or  the  Love  of  Liberty."  , 

We  bear  no  nsore  of  him,  until  bis  appearance  in  the 
'f  Dunciad,"  in  which  bis  poem  of  ^*  Night"  is  alluded  to 
in  these  lines : 

"  Silence;  ye  WoUes,  while  Ralph  to  Cynthia  howls^ 
And  makes  Night  hideous — ^Answer  himj  ye  Owls/* 

Warburtoo  says  tbese  lines  were  inserted  after  the  first 
edition  of  the  Dunciad,.  and  that  be  was  not  known  to 
Pope,  until  be  published  a  swearing-piece  called  ^^  Sawney,'^ 
Ywy  abusive  of  Pope,  Swift,  and  Gay.  He  adds  thai:  ^  this 
low  writer  attended  his  own  works  with  panegyrics  in  the 
Journals ;  and  once,  in  particular,  praised  himself  highly 
above  Mr.  Addison,  in  wretched  remarks  upon  that  author's 
account  of  English  poets,  printed  in  a  London  Journal, 
Sept.  1723.  He  was  wholly  illiterate,  and  knew  no  lan- 
guage, not  even  French.  Being  advised  to  read  the  roles 
of  dramatic  poetry  before  he  began  a  play,  be  smiled  an'd 
replied,  '  Shakspeare  writ  without  rules.'  He  ended  at 
last  in  the  common  sink  of  all  such  writers,  a  political  news- 
paper, to  whioh*be  was  recommended  by  his  friend  Amall 
(see  Aunall),  and  received  a  small  pittance  for: pay ;  and 
being  detected  in  writing  on  both  sides  on  one  and  the 
same  day,  he  publicly  justified  the  morality  of  his  conduct.'* 
Such  is  Warburton's  account,  heightened  a  little,  un- 
questionaMy,  by  his  regard  for  Pope,  but,  except  where 
he  calls  him  illiterate,  not  much  beyond  the  truth ;  for 
Ralph's  pen  was  completely  venai,  and  both  his  principles 
and  his  distresses  prevented  any  consideration  on  the  moral 
part  of  bia  conduct.  He  had  by  this,  time  produced  on  the 
stage,  "  The  Fashionable  Lady,'*  an  opera,  "  The  Fall  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex,"  a  tragedy ;  and  afterwards,  "  The 
Lawyer's  Feast,"  a  farce,  and  "  The  Astrologer,'*  a  comedy,  * 


none  of  which  had  much  success.  He  was  a  writer,  in 
1739,  in.  ifae  *^  Universal  Spectator/' a  periodical  paper; 
bot  from  his  letters  to  Dr.  Birch,  in  the  British  Museum^ 
ic  appears  that  he  was  no  great  gainer  by  any  of  his  per-^ 
formaoces.  .  There  is  an  excellent  pamphlet,  bowerer^ 
attributed  to  him,  which  was  published  about  1731,  a 
*<  Review  of  the  Public  Buildings,  of  London  ;^'.  but  from 
the  style. and  subject,  we  should  suppose  his  name  bor^^ 
rowed.  In  1735  he  commenced  a  managing  partner  witb 
Fielding  in  the  Haymarket  theatre ;  but,  as  Davies  says, 
*^  he  had  no  other  share  in  the  management  than  viewin|^ 
and  repining  at  his  partner's  success.'' 

At  length  he  became  an  attendant  on  the  ^^  leveed  of 
great  inen,">  and  luckily  applied  himself  to  political  wric-> 
ing,  for  which  he  was  well  qualified*  When  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough,  about  1742,  published  memoirs  of  her 
life,  Ralph  was  employed  to  write  an  answer,  which  he 
called  ^'  The  other  side  ot  the  question.'*  This,  says  Da* 
vies,  was  written  with  so  much  art,  and  made  so  Interest* 
itig,  by  the  author's  management,  that  it  sold  very  welL 
His  pamphlets  and  political  papers  at  length  appeared  of 
so  much  importance,  that  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
Walpole  administration,  it  was  thought  proper  to  buy  him 
off  with  an  income.  Whether  bis  paper  called  '<  The  Re* 
membrancer,"  recommended  him  to  Doddington,  lord 
Melcombe,  or  was  written  in  consequence  of  his  acquaint^^ 
ance  with  that  statesman,  does  not  appear ;  but  from  Dod* 
dington's  celebrated  *<  Diary,'*  we  learn  that  he  was  much 
in  the  confidence  of  the  party  assembled  round  the  prince 
of  Wales,  and  was  not  only  constantly  employed  to  carry 
messages  and  propositions  to  the  leaders  of  the  party,  but 
was  frequently  consulted  as  to  the  subject  of  such  mes- 
sages.  Nor  indeed  do  his  talents  as  a  politician  seem 
much  inferipr  to  those  who  employed  him.  He  had  like- 
wise before  this  acquired  considerable  fame  by  his  *^  Use 
and  Abuse  of  Parliaments,"  1744,  2  vols.  8vo,  and  still 
more  by  his  **  History  of  England,  during  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam Hi.;  with  an  introductory  review  of  the  reigns  of 
Ght^lesII.  and  James  II."  1744 — 6,  2  vols,  folio,  writceti 
upon  principles  avowed  by  his  party.  Thi»  was  always 
considered  as  an  useful  work.  Raiph  had  read  a  great 
d^ai,  and  was  very  conversant  in  the  histi»ry  and  politica 
of  this  country.  He  applied  himself,  with  great  assiduity,: 
t<l  the  stady  of  all  «irntings  upoa  party  masters  t  and  tiai 
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collected  a  prodigious  number  of  pamphlets  relating  to  tlxe 
contests  of  whig  and  tpry^  the  essence  of  which  he  iDcor<« 
porated  in  his  work  so  as  to  make  it  a  fund  of  curious  in* 
formation  and  opinions,  of  which  more  regular  historians 
might  afterwards  avail  themselves. .  Mr.  Fox,  in  bb  late 
**  Historical  Work/'  pronounces  him  <<  an  historian  of  great 
acuteness,  as  well  as  diligence,  but  who  falls  sometimes 
into  the  common  error  of  judging  too  much  from  the 
event.** 

,  Notwithstanding  bis  importance  with  his  party,  who,  we 
may  suppose,  provided  for  him  while  he  was  of  service  to 
them,  his  turn  for  the  stage  bad  not  left  him,  and  he  was 
continually  teazing  Garrick  (to  whom  he  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Doddington),  to  encourage  him  in  his  error. 
Garrick  saw  that  he  was  not  qualified  to  write  for  the  stage,' 
and  was  candid  enough  to  teil  him  so.  Davies  also  says> 
that  Garrick  had  so  much  friendship  for  him,  that  he  pre- 
,  vailed  upon  the  minister,  Mr.  Pelham,  to  settle  a  pension 
upon  him.  The  editor  of  Doddington^s  **  Diary**  relates 
this  in  a  different  way.  After  some  remarks  on  Doddiog- 
ton*s  selfish  motives,  he  adds,  **  But  all  this  may  be  strictly 
honourable  within  the  verge  of  a  court ;  and  on  this  ac<^ 
count,  I  could  patiently  hear  bis  lordship  recommend  Mr. 
Salpb  as  a  very  honest  man,  and  in  the  same  pages  inform 
us,  that  he  was  ready  to  be  hired  to  any  cause ;  that  he 
actually  put  himself  to  auction  to  the  two  contending  par- 
ties (the  Bedford  and  Pelhams),  and  that,  after  several 
biddings,  the  honest  Mr.  Ralph  was  bought  by  the  Pel- 
hams.**  If,  however,  Garrick  was  in  any  way  the  means 
of  closing  this  bargain,  Ralph  soon  forgot  the  obligation, 
and  in  his  ^^  Case  of  Authors  by  profession,**  published  in 
I7i>8,  conveys  many  insinuations  against  Garrick,  as  a 
manager.  Garrick  was  so  irritated,  that  be  never  ^oke  to 
him  afterwards,  nor  would  go  into  any  company  where 
there  was  a  chance  of  meeting  him. 

The  death  of  the  prince  of  Wales  was  a  severe  blow  to 
Ralph.  In  a  letter  to  Doddington  he  thus  states  bis  situa-^ 
tion — *^  My  brain,  such  as  it  is,  b  my  whole  estate.  I  lost 
half  a  year*s  pension,  when  I  went  into  the  pfince*8  ser- 
vice. I  lost  another  100/.  about  the  same  time  by  a  bank-  • 
rupt  bookseller.  His  royal  bighaess  died  in  my  debt  6SL 
^very  farthing  of  which  I  had  a  thousand  pressing  occasions 
fyr  y.  it  is  almost  two  years  since  that  erent.  I  did  not  alter 
my  maqneK  of  iinog  exc^ept  in  a  feir  particuUrs  tberi^on ; 
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J.  because  I  was  put  in  hope  that  friends  would  have 
been  found  to  assist,  if  not  provide  for  me,  till  I  could 
again  be  useful ;  2d,  because  1  thought  it  for  their  credit, 
that  I  should  not  appear  a  ruined  man,  while  they  conti- 
nued to  honour  me  with  their  cou4itenance ;  and  3dly,  be- 
cause I  knew  I  should  be  provided  for  (if  ever  I  was  pro- 
vided for  at  all)  in  exact  conformity  to  the  figure  I  lived  in, 
which  r  cannot  yet  be  humble  enough  to  suppose  is  better 
than  I  have  pretensions  to,  unlet»s  the  pretensions  of 
players,  fiddlers,  rope-dancers,  &c.  to  a  decent  manner  of 
living,  should  be  thought  better  than  mine,"  &c. 

On  the  death  of  George  II.  Ralph,  according  to  Mr, 
Da vies^s  account,  attained  the. summit  of  his  wishes:  by 
the  interest  of  the  earl  of  Bute,  a  pension  of  600/.  per  an-^ 
num  was  bestowed  upon  him,  but  he  did  not  live  to  re- 
ceive above  one  half  yearns  income.  A  fit  of  the  gout 
proved  fatal  to  him  at  his  house  at  Chiswick,  Jan.  24,"  1762. 
He  died  almost'in  the  arms  of  lord  Elil^ank  and  sir  Gilbert 
Elliot,  from  whom  Mr.  Davies  had  this  information.  Hi» 
character  may  be  gathered  from  the  preceding  particulars. 
He  left  a  daughtv,  to  whom  a  pension  of  150/.  was  granted 
in  consequence  of  some  papers  found  in  her  father^s  pos- 
session, which  belonged  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  con- 
tained a  history  of  his  life,  said  to  be  written  by  himself^ 
under  the  title  of  '*  The  History  of  Prince  Titi."  The  late 
Dr.  Rose  of  Chiswick,  who  was  Ralph's  executor,  gave  up 
those  papers  to  the  earl  of  Bute,  afid  the  pension  was 
granted  to  Miss  Ralph,  who  died,  however,  about  a  month 
after  her  father.  It  has  been  thought,  with  much  pro- 
bability, that  "  The  History  of  Prince  Titi"  was  the  com- 
position of  Ralph  himself.  Besides  the  above  daughter, 
fae  left  a  son,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  following  paragraph 
in  all  the  papers  of  May  22,  1770,  erroneous  certainly  ia 
other  particulars:  "JAv.  Ralph,  who  died  a  few  days  since^ 
was  the  son  of  that  great  historian.  He  enjoyed  a  pension 
of  150/.  a  year,  which  the  late  and  present  king  settled  on 

his  father  for  writing  the  History  of  Scotland.'' ' 

....  '  ..... 

I'Biof.  Dram.— Gent  Mig.  LXX.  p.  421.--DQdduigt€ia't  Diary,  4th  edit 
fiee  iHdex.— Park's  ediiion  of  Walpole's  ^J^\  ^nd  Nob&e  Autbort,  ▼«!.  I.  aru 
Frederick  prince  of  Wales. — ^Davies's  Life  of  Qarrick,  vol.1,  p;  22?4-t9^1*--*« 
Bowtef'g  edition  of  Pope.— Fox's  Hi«torical  Work,  p.  179. 
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